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CHAP.  XV. 


'» 


Critical  jstaU  ^f  offairs  in  Amerka'^general  ffitHuriesm 
guided  by  prudence^-^The  provincials  learn  the  recep^ 
tion  of  their  petitions^  and  the  measures  qf  the  new  pdr^ 
Itament.^'-^Warlike  preparations — general  Gage  attempts 
to  seize  stores-detachment  sent  to  Concord-^o  Lexing* 
tonr-^rst  hostile  ctmfiict  between  Britain  )and  her  cola-' 
ni^'-^British  retire^-~-an  ApicricSn  army  raised^-^ecMd 
meeting  of  Congress^-^pirit  of  repubHcamsm''^New 
Tork^accedes  to  the  confederacy •-^Waf*'^i»itempt  on  Tf- 
conder^ga*--~the  Americans  invest  Boston^^attle  of  BuH" 
ier^s  hill^^^Americans  not  cowards^  as  represented^^ 
provincials  elated  with  the  event'-^lcci  uplBoston^^ro* 
ject  an  expedition  into  Canada^-^political  and  military 
reasons.^^Washington  commander  in  chief-^^Montgo* 
mery  heads  the  army  sent  to  Cariada-^^progress  on  thw 
lakes^^neglected  state  of  the  British  foriS'-'-^nters  Carir^ 
ada*^^aptu'res  Montreal^^March  of  Arnold  across  the 
country — arrives  opposite  to-  ^usbec.^^^Jumtion  with 
Montgamery-'^'^ege  of  ^uebec^'^-^General  Carletotfs 
dispositions  for  its  defenc&*-<tttempts  to  storm  it^^Mont-^ 
gomery  iilled'^-^iege  raised^'—'ProeeeiSngs  in  the  south 
— of  lord  Vunmore  in  Vttginia»'-^cheme  for  eotciting 
•  ^negroes  to  massacre  their  masters^^^pnnelhf^s  project*-*^ 
Maryldnd^^arelinas^^^Farther  procecc^gs  ofsengreu^ 
—JResuk  of  ITTS. 
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IN  America,  affairs  were  becoming  cvety  day 
more  critical :  provincial  differences  were  giving  way  to 
common  confederation,  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  be- 
came the  political  creed,  and  the  people  were  preparing  to 
act  according  ta  the  directions  of  that  body,  and  zeal  and 
unanimity  were  generally  prevalent  among  the  colonists* 
Town  and  provincial  meetings,  colonial  assemblies,  grand 
jaries,  judges,  and  even  private  parties,  all  spoke  the  same 
language  and  breathed  the  same  spirit:  ^^  we  will 
**  not  be  taxed,  but  by  our  own  consent ;  we  will 
"  not  receive  the  merchandise  of  that  country  which 
**  proposes  such  injustice,;  we  will  combine  in  defend- 
*'  ing  our  property,  and  resisting  oppression."  Accus- 
tomed to  the  gratifications  derived  from  imported  luxuries, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  and  great  commercial  country 
resohitely  relinquished  all  those  indulgences :  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  elegance  of  dress,  splendour  of  <  furpi- 
ture,  public  diversions,  the  conveniences,  ornaments,  and 
relaxations  of  life, -were  sacrificed  to  one  general  sympa* 
thy ;  all  rank6  were  inspired  with  an  eethusiasni,  which,, 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  and  to  whatever  objects  it 
is  directed,  never  fails  to  be  most  powerful  in  its  operation, 
and  important  in  its  effects.  The  merchant  resigned  the 
advantages  of  commerce;  the  farmer  gave  up  the  sale  of 
his  productions  aitfd  the  benefits  of  his  industry ;  •  the  me- 
chanic, the  manufacturer,  the  sailor,  submitted  to  the  pri- 
vation of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and  trusted  for 
a  livelihood  to  the  donations  of  the  opulent,  which,  from 
the  same  sympathetic  feelings,  and  conformity  of  opimo^is 
and  determinations,  were  most  liberally  bestowed.  It  was 
not  temperance  that  rejected  luxury  i  it  was  not  indolence 
that  precluded  commercial  enterprise  and  professional 
effort^  it  was  not  generosity  which  made  the  irtch  munifi- 
cent ;  or  idleness  or  servility  which  made  the  poor  seek 
subsistence  from  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy.  All  ordinary 
springs  of  action  were  absorbed  by  the  love  of  liberty ;  and 
the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  the.eoLonisits  was  regulated  and 
guided  by  prudence  and  firmness.  While  in  most  of  the 
provinces  they  made  preparations  for  hostility,  should  Bri- 
tain persevere  in  coercive  measures,  they  abstained  from 
actual  violence.     It  was  hoped  by  m^ny,  that  the  petitioi^ 
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of  congress  to  the  throne  would  be  attended  v^ith  success ;    CHAP. 
and  alsp,'that  the  address  to  the  people  of  England  would  ^^Y; 
be  productive  of  useful  effects,  and  influence  the  d^libera-      ^^^^ 
tions  of  the  new  parltament.     They  did  not,  however, 
intermit  their  attention  to  warlike  affairs  ;  t^ey  exercised 
and  trained  th«  militia;  and,  a$  soon  as  advice  was  receiv* 
ed  of  the  prochimation  issued'  in   England  to  prevent  the 
exportation   of  arms  and  ammunition  to  America,  mea- 
sures were  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the  defect.     For  this 
purpose,  and  to  render  themselves  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  these  essential  articles, 
mills  were   erected,  and  manufactories  formed,^  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,^  for  making  gunpowder,  and 
encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies  to  the  fabri* 
cation   of  arms.     It  WSis  in   the  northern  provinces  that 
hostiiitied  commenced :  when  the  proclamation  concerning 
warliire  stores  Was  known  in  Rhode  Island,  the  populace 
rising,'  seit?:ed  "on  alt  the  ordnance  belonging  to  the  croirn 
in  that  provmce,  ambuntingto   forty   pieces  of  cannon, 
whicd^  b^d  been  placed  on  batteries  for  defending  the  har* 
boulr,  and  these  they  removed  into  the  country.     Inquiry 
ha^ring4»eeh  made  by  the  governor  concerning  this  pro- 
cedure, the  provincials  did  not  hasitate  to  avow  that  their 
object  was  to  prevent  the  cannon-  from  falling  into  the 
hand^  of *his  majesty's  forces,  and  thift  they  intended  to 
etnpldjr  ^em  against  any   power  which  should  attelnpt 
molestation.     The  assembly   of  the  province  also  passed 
resolutions  for  procuring  arms  and  military  stores,  by  every 
metins  and  from  every  quarter  in  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  for  training  and  arming  the  inhabitants* 
In  Ne#  Hampshire,  hitherto  moderate,  the  proclanftatioa 
caused  '  An*  insurrection ;  -a  g^eat  number  of  armed  vata 
as^mbled^  and  eiiiit^Tifting  a  small  fort  called  William  and 
Mary,  took  possession  of  the  ordnance  and  other  military 
stores.     Meanwhile  the  colonies  anxiou^  waited  for  the 
king's  speech^  and  the  addresses  of  the  new  parliament; 
the  tenour  of  which  wouid  in  a  great  degree  determine 
whether  the  British  government  meant  coercion  or  conci- 
liation.    On  the  arrival  of  those   papers,  they  produced 
the  very  effect  which  opposition  haul  predicted.    Instead  of 

j»  See  Stcdm»«. 


4,  msn^omx  q?  thu 

CHA]9.    intunHlatiQg  the  Ameriean9»  tbfty  imp^Ued  them  to  greater 
.^^^^^1^  firmness,  to  a  mpr^?  close  wd  gQoeral  umon*     In  propor? 
\775,      tion  as  government  manifested  it9e)f  eaim^at  to  force  them.. 
Provincials  tp  submission,  the  more  reserved  were  tbey  to  resist  thatr- 
measures    force :  tbef  considered  Britain  as  attacking  their  rights- 
pl^Uarae^t  ^^  Ubertieav  and  these  they  determined  to  defend.      The 
p^rpvincial  conventions  of  the  southern  provinces  now  imi-* 
tated  those  of  the  north,  in  passing  resoluticins  for  warlike 
preparations ;  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the  speech  and 
addresses,  had  not  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  middle  ox 
^oiithevn  assemblies,  but  had  been  left  to  individuals*  The 
provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  resolvition 
pf  the  nature  of  a  hostile  manifesto ;  declaring  their  wish  to 
s^e  harmony  restored  between  Britain  and  the  colonies^ 
but  that  if  the  humble  and  loyal  petition  of  the  congress 
tp  hi»  m^esty  should  be  disregarded,  and  thp  ^BiitisH 
administration,  instead  of  redressing  griei^noes^  were  de- 
leipiined  by  force  to  effect  a  submission  t» .  the  lat^  arbi- 
trary acts  of  parliament,  in  such  a  aituation  they  held  it 
their  indispensable  duty  to  resist  that  fiarce,  and  at  every 
hazard  to  defend  the  dearest  privile||es  of  Amei ica*    Pre.- 
parations  were  no\ar  making  throu^out  the  coiciini^?  ^r 
holding  a  general  congress  in  the  month  of  May  i  while,  ii^ 
the  intermediate  time  the  provincial  conventions  continued 
to  meet,  in  order  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congress, 
direct,  and  hasten  military  preparations^  and  enaodrage  tl^ 
Sipirit  of  resistance  in  the  people^ 
Warlike  BuT  as   the  republican  spirit  of  Massachusetts  had 

SoM.^*'  from  the  beginning  carried  opposition  to  a  m.uch  greater 
length  thaa  in  the  other  colonies,,  so  in  this  province  ac* 
tual  hostilities  first  commenced*  The  provincial  congresa 
having  met  in  February  1775,  directed  ils  chief  attention 
to  the  acquisition  of  arms  and  warlike  storea,- by  purchase,, 
seizure,  or  any  other  means*  Contributions  were  levied 
for  defray ingthe  expense  ofwar  like  preparations.  The  moet 
violent  of  the  Bostonians  had  removed  in  to  the  country, 
to  join  the  other  colonists  j  but  those  who  remained  in  the 
town,  though  less  outrageous,  were  equally  hostile :  they 
greatly  cooperated  with  their  frienda  in  thfe  country,  by  ' 
communicating  whatever    they    could    dii^cover    of  the 
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inteatioDs  of  the  British  governor,  and  by  this  means    cAap. 
became  ixulre  instrometital  in  defeating  his  plans.  ^  J^"^ 

Geveeai.  Gags  having  received  intelligence  that  some 
ordnance  was  deposited  at  Salem,  on  the  26th  of  Febru-  General 
ary  sent  a  detachment  to  bring  the  stores  to  Boston.     The  tempts^^ 
troops  embarked  on  board  a  transport,  and  landing  at  s^'^e 
Marblefaead,    proceeded    to  Salem  ;  but  the  Americans 
having  received   information  of  the  design,  had  removed 
the  cannon*     The  commander  of  the  detachment  marched 
farther  into    the   country,    in  hopes  of    overtaking   the ' 
storey  ;  bat  was  stopt  by  a  small  river,  over  which  there 
had  been  a  drawbridge  :  this  had  beefi  taken  op  by  a  multi*r 
tnde  of  people  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  alleged  that  it' 
was  private  property,  over  whieh  they   had  no  right  to 
pass  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.     The  officer,  see- 
iiH^g  abo^tf  re^hred  to  make  use  of  it  for  transporting  his 
me«i ;  but  Bf2ct%f  of  peasants  jump^  iiito  the  boat  w4th 
asses,  ^md.dit  holes  through  the  bottom*     A  scuffle  arose 
between  them  and  the  soldiers  about  the  boat ;  a  clergy- 
nfjan  who  bad  seen 'the  whole  transaction  interposed,  and 
having  convinced  the  {people  that  the  pursuit  of  the  can- 
non was4«^w  too  late  to  be  successful,  prevailed  on  them 
to  let  down  the  bridge.     The  Brii^fa  troops  passed  :  and, 
fisdipg.  their  object  unattainable,  t^urned  to  Boston. 

DviiiNG  the  spring,  the  provincial  agents  had  coHected  Deueh- 
agreat  quantity  of  stores,  which  were  deposited  at  Con-  J^^cor^ 
cord,  a  town  situated  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  In-  cord ; 
formed  of  the  magazine,  general  Gage  sent  a  body  of 
troops,  late  in  the  night, of  the  19th  of  April,  to  destroy 
these  stores.  The  detachment  consisted  of  the  granadiers 
and  ligfat  infantry  of  bis  army,  and  the  marines,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Smith  and  major  Piccaim, 
amountitig^to  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  troops  took 
every  precauftion'to  prevent  the^  provincials  from  being  in- 
formed of  their  march  ;  but  ^ey  had  not  advanced  many 
miles,  befor^  it  was  perceived,  by  the  firing  of  guns  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  that  the  .^untry*  was  alarmed.  Colo- 
nel Smith,  finding  that  their  destination  was  suspected, 
if  not  discovered,  ordered  the  light  infantry  to  march  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  secure  the  bridges  and  different 
roads  beyond  Concord  ;  and  to  intercept  the  stores,  should 
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CHAP,     they  be  attempted  to  be  moved.     These    companies  about 
^r^/^  five  in  the  morning  reached  Lexington,  fifteen  miles  from 
1775,      Bo3ton,  where  they  saw  a  body  of  prbvincial  militia    as- 
to  Lexiog-  sembled  on  a  green  near  the  road.       The  Americans,  be- 
fore this  time,  had  disclaimed  all  design  of  attacking  the 
king's  troops,  professed  to  take  up  arms  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-defence,  and  avoided  skirmishes  with  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  ;  but  on   this  day   hostilities  actually  com- 
menced, and  here  the  first  blood  was  shed    in  the  contest 
between  Britain  and  America.     When  the  British  troops 
approached,  the  Americans  were  questioned  for  what  pur- 
pose they  had  met,  and  ordered  to  disperse  ;  on  which  the 
colonists  immediately  retired  in  confusion.     Several  guns 
were  then  fired  upon  the  king's  soldiers  from  a  stone  wall^ 
and  also  from  the  meeting  house  and  other  buildings,   by 
which  one  man  was  wounded,  and  a  horse  shot  ^nder  ma- 
jor Pitcairn.      Our  Isoldiers  returned  the  fire,  lulled  some  of 
the  provincials,  wounded  others,  and  dispersed'  the  rest. 
The  Americans  asserted,  that  the  fire  began  on  oilr  side  ; 
and,  besides  endeavouring  to  establish  the  assertion  by  testi- 
mony, argued  from  probability  ;  ou»  light  infantry  consist- 
ed of  six  companies  ;    the  militia  assembled  at  Lexington, 
of  only  one  company  ;  was  it  probable  (they  asked)  that  an 
inferior  number    of  militia  would  attack  a  superior  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  ?    To  this  the   obvious  answer  is, 
the  indiscretion  of  an  alleged  act  is  not  a  proof  that  ft  was 
not  committed,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  overturn  positive  evi- 
dence.      The  British  officers  who  were  present,  gave  the 
account  which  general  Gage  reported  in  his  letters  to  gov- 
ernment,** that  the  Americans  fired  first ;  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  several  respectable  gentlemen   of  unimpeached 
character,  this  assertion  rests. 

The  Americans  being  routed,  the  light  infantry,  ^ho 
were  now  overtaken  by  the  grenadiers,  marched  forward 
to  Concord.  '  A  body  of  provincial  militia  being  assembled 
upon  a  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  light  infan- 
try were  ordered  to  drive  them  from  that  positioh,  when 
the  provincials  were  accordingly  dislodged,  and  pursued  to 
a  bridge  beyond  the  town  ;  but  rallying  on  the  other  side. 


q  London  Gazette  of  Jane  XOth,  1775* 
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a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  several  of  both  patrties    CHAP, 
were  killed  and  wounded.       Meanwhile   the  grenadiers  y^^v^^ 
destroyed  the  stores  at  Concord  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the      ijjs. 
expedition  being  accomplished,  the  light  infantry  were  or- 
dered to  retire,  and  the^ whole  detachment  to  march  back  T^^  ^"" 

'  ...  ,       .   •  ^sh  retire. 

to  Boston*  The  provincials  being  by  this  time  alarmed, 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  posting  themselves  in 
ambuscade,  among  trees,  in  houses,  and  behind  walls, 
harassed  the  British,  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lexington,  the  king's  soldiers  met  lord 
Percy,  who  was  advancing  with  a  second  detachment  to 
lupport  the  first.  The  corps  which  had  been  at  Concord, 
was  so  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
Ke  down  for  rest  on  the  ground,  while  lord  Percy  formed 
his  fresh  troops  into  a  square,  which  enclosed  colonel 
Smithes.  [i5».rty.  >  The  troops  being  refreshed,  they  proceed- 
ed m\  their  ,n|ai^.  to  Boston,  still  very  much  harrassed 
by  the  iVrtiericans,  whose  fire  they  could  not  return,  as  it 
issued  (rpva  concealed  situations,  which  they  left  as  soon 
as  their  ipuskets  ha4  been  discharged.  They  arrived  at 
Boston  late  in  the  evening,  quite  exhausted;  the  loss  on 
eacb  side  amounted  to  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded. 
This  first  engagement  demonstrated,  that  the  Americans, 
though  not  inured  to   military  discipline,  possessed   both.  ^ 

courage,  and  activity  ;  ^nd,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  had  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage. 
The  conflict  also  illustrated  the  species  of  warfare  by 
which  they  could  most  successfully  annoy  the  British  sol- 
diers. In  open  field,  they  could  not,  till  better  disci- 
plined, meet  u^  without  certain  loss  ;  but  by  ambuscade, 
harassing,  our  marches  and  straitening  our  quarters,  they 
wer^  able  to  compensate  their  deficiency  in  a  regular  bat-, 
tie.  Their  own  military  state,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  dictated  irregular  operations,  and  the  occurren- 
ces of  this  day  exemplified  th^  expediency  of  a  cursory  • 
mode.  The  British  troops,  though  consisting  in  all  of 
two  thousand  men,, being  .so  pressed  by  those  desultory 
assailants,  farther  proved, .  that  the  Americans  were  not 
altQgether  such  contemptible  warriors  as  the  informers  of 
government  had  represented,  and  the  credulity  of  mini^r 
ters  and  their  supporters  believed. 
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citA?.  The  Americans   represented  this  march  of  the  Bri^ 

^^'       tish  troops  back  to  Boston  as  a  retreat,  and  themselves    as. 


jy^.^  having  gained  a  victory ;  at  the  same  time  they  declared 
hostilities  to  have  been  begun  by  the  king's  forces.  Irri- 
tated by  this  conceived  aggression,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
their  stores,  and  elated  by  their  supposed  success,  their 
countrymen  imagined  that  they  could  drive  the  royal 
army  from  Boston  :  they  were  further  inflamed  by  a 
report,  that  one  object  of  the  expedition  to  Concord  wa» 
to  seize  John  Hancock  already  mentioned,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  two  leading  characters  in  the  provincial  conven- 
tion, and  the  latter  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress. 
The  militia  poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  province, 
and  formed  a  considerable  army,  with  which  they  invested 

AnAmeri-  Boston.  The  army  beinc:  in  the  field,  the  provincial  con- 
can  army  ^.  o  .  ..  c  •  I.  r 
'is  raised,     gress  passed  regulations  for  arraymg  it,  fixing  the  pay  or 

the  officers  and  soldiers,  lefvying  monej'',  afJd. establishing  a 
paper  currency  to  defray  expenses,  pledging  at  the  same 
time  the  faith  of  the  provinces  for  the  payment  of  i^s  notes. 
The  congress  farther  resolved,  that  general  Gage,  by  his 
his  late  conduct,  had  utterly  disqualified  himself  frbm  act- 
ing in  the  province  Us  governor,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
and  that  no  obedience  was  due  to  him  ;  but,  on  thc^  con-  ^ 
trary,  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inveterate  ene- 
my. Thus  they"  assumed  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  :  meanwhile  they'  attempted  to  justify  their, 
conduct  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  to 
whom  they  presented  their  statement  of  the  actions  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  They  still  made  great  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  but  would  not  (they  said)  tamely  submit^ 
to  persecution  and  tyranny ;  appealed  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  declared  that  they  were  determi- 
ned either  to  be  free,  or  die.  Their  account  of  the  contest  at 
Lexington  being  rapidly  spread  through  the  other  colonies, 
•  was  received  with  unhesitating  belief,  and  produced 
throughout  the  continent  nearly  the  same  effect  as  in  their 
own  province;  stimulating  resentment  to  hostility,  and 
encouraging  hopes  of  success.  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  other  provinces,  concerning  the  array  of 
an  army,  the  establishment  of  a  revenue,  and  the  civil 
aidministration  of  affairs.     Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan, 
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now  arriving,  was  every  where   rejected,  and    Increased    chap, 
their  indignation.      It  was  (they  said)  a  weak  attempt   to     ^J^^^^  ^ 
disunite  the  colonies,  and   by  detaching  a  part  from  the      j^^^ 
defence  of  their  rights,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  such  terms 
as  the  British  government  thought  proper  to  impose  :  they 
execrated   the    intentibn  as  tyrannical,   but  despised  the 
design  as  inefficacious. 

Such  was  the  American  disposition  of  mind  when  Seeond 
the  general  congress  assembled  on  the  appointed  day  at  [he**i|j5,j' 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  measures  which  they  adopted,  con-  r^ 
firmed  the  provincial  meetings  in  their  resolutions  and  con- 
duct. The  influence  of  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  growing  stronger  in  the  other 
colonies,  ever  since  the  Boston  port  bill :  in  that  province 
originated  the  general  continental  assembly,  the  confedera- 
cy of  the  association,  the  several  addresses,  and,  in  short, 
flie  chief  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  17/4-  In  the 
present  session  their  first  step  was,  to  appoint  Mr*  Han<- 
cock,  the  most  active  instigator  of  Massachusetts,  presi- 
dent. Their  next  measure  was,  to  raise  an  army,  and 
establish  a .  paper  currency,  according  to  the  model  of 
Massachusetts.  On  these  notes  waft  inscribed.  The 
United  Colonie^^  as  the  security  for  realiziitg  the  nominal 
value  of  this  currency.  To  retaliate  upon  Britain  for  the 
prohibitory  act,  they  strictly  prohibited  the  colonies  frorai 
snpplying  the  British  fisheries  with  any  kind  of  provision  ; 
and,  to  render  this  order  the  more  effectual,  stopped  all 
exportation  to  those  settlements  which  still  retained  their 
obedience.  They  voted,  that  the  compact  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  dissolved 
by  the  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  j  and 
therefore  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  by 
electing  a  governor,  assistants,  and  a  hoUse  of  assembly, 
according  to  the  powers  contained  in  their  original  charter. 
They  passed  another  resolution,  that  no  order  for  money 
written  by  any  officer  of  the  British  army  or  navy,  their 
agents  yor  contractors,  should  be  received  or  negotiated,  or 
supplies  of  any  kind  afforded  either  to  land  or  sea  forces 
.  in  British  service  :  they  also  erected  a  general  post  office 
at  Philadelphia,    to  extend  thro\igh  the   united   coloni^^s. 
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CHAJP.  Thus  did  the  general  congress  assume  aU  the  powers  of 
sovereign  authority ;  they  agreed  on  articles  of  perpetud 
1775.  union,  by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  federal 
republic  for  common  defence,  for  the  security  of  liberty 
and  property,  the  safety  of  persons  and  families,  and 
mutual  and  general  welfare.  Each  colony  was  to  regulate 
its  constitution  within  its  own  limits,  according  to  the 
determination  of  its  convention;  but  whatever  regarded 
federal  security,  welfare  and  prosperity,  was  to  depend  on 
^e  congress*  This  body  was  also  to  have  the  determina"" 
tion  of  peace  and  war^  alliances,  and  arrangements  for 
general  commerce  or  currency.  The  congress  was  to 
appoint,  for  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
a  council  of  twelve  from  their  own  body,  to  hold  offices 
for  a  limited  time;  and  any  of  the  colonies  of  ..North 
America,  which  had  not  joined  the  assottation^- might 
become  members  of  the  ccmfederacy,  on  agreeing  to  the 
conditions.  .  **  . 

^e*'ubiican-         These  wcre  the.  leading  institutions  of  a  combttiation,. 

hin.  which  formed  its  system  on  principles  evidently  not  mon- 

archical. Several  colonies  had  been  loyal  and  attached  to, 
kingly  government,  though  others  were  originally  derno^ 
cratic;  but  now  the  measures  of  the  BritishJadmiiiistratioti 
had  amalgamated  all  their  provincial  di£Ferences  into  one. 
mass  of  republicanism.  The  province  of  New  York^  dis-* 
gusted  at  the  disregard  shown  to  their  application  to  both, 
houses  of  parliament,  now  entered  into'  the  colonial  views 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  their  most  ardent  neighbours. 
Georgia  also  in  a  few  weeks  joined  the  confederacy ;  and 
thus  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  there  was  one  general 
determination  to  resist  the  claims  of  Great  Britain* 

In  this  month  some  private  persons  belonging  to  the 
back  settlements  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  without 
any  public  command  or  even  suggestion,  undertook  an  ext> 

Attempt     pedition  to  Ticondero£:a  and  Crown  Point*     The  leader  of 

deroga.  '  this  enterprise  was  an  active  adventurer,  named  Etham 
Allen  :  this  partisan,^  having. been  frequently  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  had  observed  a  great  want  of  discipline  in  the  garrir 
son,  from  which  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  ea»y  to  take 
it  by  surprise.  Having  proceeded  with  secrecy  and  des*- 
patch,  he  captured  the  fort  without  any  resittanee^  and  imr 
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mediatiely  after  made  himself  master  of  Crown  PcMtit*  chap^ 
These  fortresses,  by  commaitdtng lakes  George  and  Cham-'  ^  ^Zi 
plain^  and  forming  one  of  the  gates  of  Canada,  were  of  sig* 
nal  importance ;  but  mintsters  having  been  so  complete iy 
misinformed  as  to  expect  no  milit^try  exertions  from  the 
Ameneans,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
their  enterprises.  . 

The  provincial  forces  now  blockaded  Boston  by  land  ; 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  refusing  to  supply  the  Bri* 
tbh  with  fresh  provisions  and  vegetajbles  by  sea,  they  began 
to  experience  the  inconveniences  of  a  complete  investment. 
These  were  increased  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  who 
stiU  remained  in  the  town,  and  whom  the  governor  thought 
it  expedient  to  retain  as  hostages.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
a  coasidQrable  reinforcement  arrived  from  Britain,  under 
generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton*  Gage  who  since 
the  formation  of  the  American  army  had  confined  himself 
to  defeuce^  now  judged  his  force  sufficiently  strong  for 
joi^fbsive  measures.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  com- 
mencenfent  of  his  mfovements,  on  the  12th  of  June  he  issu- 
ed a  proclamation,  offisring^  in  his  majesty's  name  a  free 
pi»tl$n  ta  those  who  should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms 
0ohn  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adamft  only  excepted),  and 
threatening  with  pnnishment  all  who  delated  to  avail  them^ 
selves  of  the  proffered  mercy.  By  the  saibe  edict,  martial 
law  was  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  province  until  peace 
,smd  oiider  should  be  so  far  restored,  that  justice  might  be 
again ^adnunistered  in  the  civil  courts.  This  proclamation 
was  not  oidy  disregarded  by  the  provincials,  but  consider- 
ed as  thff  preltrie  to  immediite  acuon  ;  dispositions  were 
Aerefore  made  £or  hostiKties. 

The  town  of  Bo^on  is  situate'upon  a  neck  of  land,  pro- 
jecting northeast  into  the  ocean,  and  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the  sea  on  the  south, 
and  Charles  river  on  the  north.  .  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
Yiver,  nbr^west  from  Boston,  is  another  neck  of  land,  at 
the  ei^tem  extremity  of  wh^i^  is  situated  Charlestown, 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  frith 
from  Boston.  This  is  a  spacious  and  well  built  town,  and 
an  advantageous  post  for  either  the  attack  or  defence  of 
die  neigbbourfaig  city ;  it  had  hitherto  been  neglected,4!iow^ 
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CHAP,    ever,  by  both  parties.     General  Gage,*peFceivmg  ho6tiU«»' 
tics  inevitable,  prepared  to  fortify  this  post*     Informed  of 
the  govemor^s  intention,  the  provincials  resolved,  if  possi-^ 
ble,  to  prevt^nt  its  execution,  by  occupying  it  themselves* 
Between  th^  isthmus  and  town  of  Charlestowa,  there  is  a 
rising  ground  called  Bunker's  hill,  of  gradual  ascent  from 
the  country,  but  very  steep  on  the  side  of  the  town,  ancL 
near  enough  to  Boston  to  be  within  cannon  shot.  This  posi- 
tion the  provincials  resolved  to  seize  and  fortify ;  and  to  exe*^- 
cute  the  design,  a  strong  detachment  marched  frona    the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  about  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  16ch  o^ 
June,  which,  passing  silently  to  Charlestown  neck,  reachr* 
ed    the  top  of    Bunker's  hill  without  being  discovered*- 
Having  previously  provided  tools  for   intrenchment,  they 
spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  works  in  front;  and: with, 
such  activity  and  despatch  did  they  proceed,  that  before 
the  morning  their  fortifications  in  ^any  pla^s  were  caii-^ 
non  proof*     At  break  of  day  the  alarm  wsl^  given  at  Bos- 
ton, and  a  cannonade  began  from  a  battery,  the  town,  Btttl 
the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour*     The  provincials,  never** 
theleQS,  went  on  with  their  works,,  and  bore  the  fire  witl% 
great  firmness*     About  noon,  general  Gage  sent  ^  detach-^ 
ment  over   to  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  under   the 
command  of  major  general  Howe  and  brigadier  generic 
Pigot,    with  orders  to  drive  the  provincials  from   their^ 
works*     The  troops  .formed  without  opposition,   as.  sooob 
as  they  landed  ;  but  the  generals  perceiving  the  eolofiisits 
to  be  strongly  posted  on   the  heights,  already  nnmerous^' 
and  additional  troops  pouring  in  to  their  aid,  determine^ 
to  strnd  over  for  a  reinforcement*     A   fresh  deUiehmenf 
soon  arriving,  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  mc^e   tb«i4 
two  thousand   men,  moved   on  in  t«iM>  lines  toi/irard^  the 
enemy,  having   the  light  infantry   otv  the  right,  and  th# 
grenadiers  on  the  left*     The    Americans  had  tbeir  righl 
wing  near   Charlestown,  and  were  covered  by  a  body  oS 
troops  posted  in  that  town,  as  weU  as  by  s^  redoubt  whi^h 
they  had  raised  in  the  mornii^g.  •    The  battle  was  begMO  bf 
the  British  artillery,  and  soon^ became  general.     The  Bri-^ 
lishleft  wing  was  much  annoyed  by  firing  from  the  hoj^M?^ 
of  Charlestown,  and  a  yery  severe  conflict  took  place  i<^juv^ 
town*      The    main  body   0^  the    provincials   meanw;hiki 
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Kceiv^d  gf Qeral  Howe^s  division  with  great  vigour,  and    CHAfw 
kept   up  ^  dose  ftre,  which  it  required  the  utmost  efforts     ^^ 
of  lb€   regulars   tp  withstand,  and  they  could  not  avoid 
being  throwD  into  same  disorder  ;  but  rallying,  and  being 
encouraged  by   their  officers,  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  iRipetuositV)  climbed  up  the  steep  hill  in  the  face  of 
tbe  enemy's  Sre,  and  forced  the  intrenchments  with  fixed 
bayaiiets«      Gex^ral    Pigot,   after   experiencing  a   gallant 
reaistance^   the.  towu  of  Charlestown  having  been  set  on, 
fire,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  redoubt ; 
aiid.m.  the  retreat  the  provincials  sustained  considerable 
loss,  from  the  cannonade  of  floating  batteries  aqd  ships  of 
War  m  Bosl;on  harbour. . 

Thovgh  in  thi9  engagement  the  British  carried  their 
pointy^they  succeeded  at  a  great  expense,  having  lost  more 
^an  hair  the  detachment ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
were  killed,  and  eight,  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wound- 
ed ;,  nioeteen  .cc^tmnissioned  officers  being  included  in  the 
Ji»rmer,aQd. seventy  inthejatten  Among  the  killed  were, 
UeuteQ^t  Qolonel  Abercrombie  and  major  Pitcairn,  offi- 
cers of  en^inent  respectability,  and  extremely  lamented. 
Xb&  loss  of  the  Americans,  according  to  their  own 
account^  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  plan 
of  attack  by  th^  British  has  been  blamed  by  some  military 
critics,  wHo  have  declared  that  the  generals  ought  to  have 
gon^**  round  tp  Cambridge,  and  commenced  their  attack 
firom  th^.  western  side,  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  easy  of 
^fifx^ati  and  thAt^bu^  the  Americaas  wou)d  not  have  been 
4/eiende4  b^  their  works,  which  were  9nly  raised  opposite 
|Q  Boston^  and  not  round  the  whole  hill ;  besides  which, 
tbey  mi^^t  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  provincials,  and 
campeUed  tfa«;m  tq.snrrender  at  discretion*  It. was  replied 
IQ  th«#e  strictures,  that  the  British  themselves,  by  the 
proposed  movement,  Mcoald  have  been  Exposed  to  the  main 
irmy  of  their  antagonists^  and  hemmed  in  between  that 
fcOT^  wd  j^iie  deuc^l^ent  at  Bunker's  bill.  The  British 
VKere  ^Iso  blanved,  for  not  persuing  the  retreating  Ameri- 
cans, and  defended  op  the  same  grounds  as  from  the  ctn* 
snreof  the  attacks:  they  might  thus  have  exposed  themselves 
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CtiAP.    to   a   numerous  body  of  fresh  enemies*     Th&  ba(;de  of 
^^^^Li.  Bunker's  hill  was  a  new  instance  of  ihe  valour  of  British 
1775.     troops  ;  but  in  that  respect  proved- no  more  than  what  had 
been  uniformly  experienced,  and  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
proves  the  fidently  expected.     On    the    other  hand,  it    evinced    the 
not  cow-     valour  of  the;  Americans,  who,  though  rough  undiseiplxtied 
represent.  P^^*^^"ts,  had  made  so  bold  ar^l  obstinate-  a  stand  agains* 
ed  by  min-  regular  tropps,  and  demonstrated  how  inaccurately  miniiB** 
try  had  been  informed,  or  how  weakly  they  had  reasoned,' 
when  the}'  concluded   that  the  colonists  would  not  fig^hc 
The  provincials,  aftet  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  fortified 
another  hill  o|>po5ite  to  it,  and  without  the  isthmus;   and 
thus  enclosed  the  king's  troops  in  the  peninsula  of  Charles^*  . 
town  as  well  as  Boston.     The  British  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  victory,  because  they  had  driven  the  enemy  fn>i|i  th^ 
The  pro-    field  J  the    Americans  asserted  that  tbev  weise  really  su«> 
elated  with  cessful,  because,  though  dislodged  from  one. post,  they,  had 
the  event,  blocked  Up  the  regulars,  and  by  keeping  them  froiY)  .offen* 
up  the  Bri-  sive  Operations,  frustrated  Ae  ptirpose  for  whkh  they  had' 
^^®^' been  sent.     The   royal   arms  (they  said)  had   been  sent 
there   for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  province  ;   instead 
of  effecting  which,  they  were  debarred  by  the  proirinciala 
from  every  offensive  operation. 

The  general  .^^ngress  still  continued  to  sit ;  and  hav- 
ing   received  Gage's   proclamation,  considering  it*  as  a 
hostile  manifesto,  thev  resolved  td  answer  it  by  a  countei^ 
manifesto,    setting    forth  the    causes    and   necessity    o£ 
taking  arms.      This  was  a  very*  masterly  paper,  and  ixt 
point  of  ability  equal  to  any  puUic  declaration  recordei#  - 
in  diplomatic  history.     It  enu»ierated,  with  ckamess  aadf 
plausibility,  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war,  deduced  the 
history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their  first  establish* 
^   ment,    marked   the   principles   of  their    settleoients,  aiwf. 
described  their  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  their  pridci'v^ 
pies  required.      It  also  sketched  the  policy  of  Britain  in 
former  times,  and  in  the  present  ;   the  benefifcial  con^^ 
quences  which  accrued  to  both  parties  from  the  ooe^  and' 
the  baneful  effects  from  the  other  ;   repeated  the  grievan- 
ces before  stated  ;    and  added  new  subjects  of  complaint, 
in  the  redress  and  hearing  refused,   and  in  the  measm^Si 
for  subjugation  adopted*       After  detailing  those tUQts^ndv 
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counsels,  as  being,  together  with  antecedent  proceedings,    CHAP, 
the  causes   of  the  war,  and  appealing  to  God  and  man  for  ^l^^l^^ 
its  justice,    they  specified  the  resources  by  which  they      ^jj^ 
should  be  able  tt)  cafry  it  on  with  force  and  eflFect.     They 
still  professed  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  hostilities ; 
and,  duHng  this  session,-  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  that  he   would  prevent  the  farther  effusion 
of  blood,  and  adopt  some  means  for  a  change  of  measures 
respecting  America.     They  also  appealed  in  addresses  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Whatever  might  be    their  desire  for  peace,  they        ; 
were  not  ot^ly  preparing  for  defensive   war^  but   forming 
plans  of  offensive  operations.       They  .appointed  George  George 
Washington,  esq.    (a  gentleman  of   independent  fortune  JJ^^j]""^' 
in  Virginia,   who  had   acquired  considerable    experience  pointed 
and  character  during  the  preceding  war,)^  commander  in  mrniicr^iU* 
chief  of  the   American   forces;    and  nominated  Artcmus  ®**^^^- 
Ward,    Charles  Lee,  Philip    Schuyler,    and    Israel  Pit- 
cairn  esqrs.  to  be  major  generals  ;  and  Horatio  Gates,  esq. 
adjutant   generaL       Of  these    general  officers,  Lee  and 
€>ates  were  'English  gentlemen,  who  had  acquired  honour 
in  the  last  war,  and  who,  from  disgust  or  principle,  now 
joined  the  Americans  ;  Ward  and  Pitcairn  were  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  Schuyler  of  New  York.       The   con- 
gress also 'fixed  and  assigned  the  pay  of  Both  officers  and 
soldiers  ;    the  latter    of  whom    were  much   better  pro- 
vided for;  than  those  upon  our  establishment.     In  July 
1775,    general  Washington   arrived  at  the   camp  before 
Boston,  and  all   ranks   vied  in  testifying  attachment  and 
Inspect  fisp  tbeir-new  commander*       The    milltai-y   spirit 
was  vepy  high  throughout  the  continent ;  persons  of  fami-- 
ly  and  fortune,  who*were  not  appointed  officers,    entered 
dicerfally  as  privates,  and   served   with   alacrity  ;    even 
many  of  the  younger  quakers,  forgetting    their   passive 
principles  of  forbearance  and  nottresi stance,  took  up  arms, 
formed  thetnselves  into  companies  at  Philadelphia,   and 
aipplied  with  the  greatest  labour  and  assiduity  to  acquire 
proficiency  in -the  military  exercise  and  discipline.   ' 

Bos'FON  continued  to  be  blocked  up  during  the  whole 
year,  and  the  British  troops  were  greatly  reduced  by 
^seasei.  and  various  evils   incident  to   such   a  situation. 
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CHAP.  The  government  had  declared  a  resolutu^n  to  subjagnfe 
^'^'      the  Americans  if  they  did   not   submit,  and  the   cotontea 


l^^g^  not  having  yielded,  government  had  made  the  attempt, 
proclaiming  it9  assurance  of  success*  The  evetit  waa, 
that  our  troops,  instead  of  making  any  progress  in  reducing 
the  enemy,  were  shut  up  in  a  corner,  and  forced  to  re^ 
'  main  in  a  state  of  inaqtion.  Such  was  the  rcfsult  of  *  the 
first  campaign  of  Britain  against  Massachufteits  Bay. 
Project  The  congress  began  no^  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 

d?ti«n*to*'  Canada.      In  that  province,  they  knew  the  late  acts  were 
Qanaa^-     yery  unpopular,  not  only  among  "the  Britishf  settlers,    but 
the   French  Canadians  themselves,  who  having  experien- 
ced the  difference  between  a  French  and  British  constitu- 
tion, gave  the  preference  to  the  latter  ;  and  besides,  iiav- 
ing  formed  connexions  witl^  their  fellow-  subjects,  many 
of  them  adopted  their  sentiments.       The  Canadians  were 
displeased  with  the  neglect  of  the  petition  presented  against 
an  offensive  law,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  disposedi 
to  favour  associations  against  odiouis  acts.     The  iextraor^ 
dinary  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  general  Carl^ton, 
governor  of  Canada,  43y  a  late  commission,  were  new  and 
alarming,  and  appeared  to  the    inhabitants  evidently  to 
demonstrate   the  purposes  for  which  they  were    granted. 
By  these  he  was  isuthor'fzed  to  embody  and  arm  the  Cana- 
mnd  mUita-  diafts,  to  march  them  out  of  the  country  for  the  suhjuga- 
ry  reuons.  ^.^^  ^j  ^^^  Other  colonies,   and  to  proceed  even  to  eapitsd 

punishment,  in  all  places,  against  those  whom  he  should 
deem  rebels  and  opposers  of  the  laws.  As  soon  as  Brl* 
tish  troops  should  arrive  suiBcicfnt  in  number  to  enable 
them  to  act  offensively,  the  colidnists  did  not  doubt  that 
they  would  march  down  from  behind  upon  the  resisting 
provinces.  He  had  also  engaged  a  number  of  Indians,  as 
the  provincials  supposed,  with  the  same  intetlt.  To  co- 
operate with  the  disaffected  in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate 
the  probable  and  suspected  designs  of  general  Carlctott, 
they  formed  the  bold  project  of  invading  his  province. 
The  scheme  being  adopted;*  its  successful  execution  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  celerity'  of  movement  ;  while  the 
British  troops  were  cooped  up  at  Boston,  and  before  rein- 
forcements could  arrive  from  England.  The  advatitagea 
gained  by  Ethan  Aikn  grettlly  futilicaced  the   suacetaof 
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tbe  .eatCLrprise.      In  August,  three  thouaand   men,  com-    CHAF. 
manded  by  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  marched 


to  lake  Cbamplaia ;  whkh  crossing  in  flatbottomed  boats,     irrs. 
they  proceeded  to  St.  Johns.        Schuyler  now  falling  sick, 
the  comnoand  devolved  upon  general  JMLontgomery.     This  J^^^'^ 
gentleman,  t^  birth  an  Irishman,  and  of  a  good  family,  had  hetuh  the 
Served  in  the  seven  years  war  with   great  reputay;ion  ia  «»P«diu«o. 
America  ;  after  the  peace,  he  had  settled  in  that  country^ 
purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  married  a  lady  of  that 
province,  and  from  that  time  considered  himself  as  an 
American.     He  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty ;  and  con- 
ceiving the  Americans  to  be  oppressed,  and  driven  to 
resistance,  he  was  induced  by  principle  to  quit  the  sweets 
of  an  easy  fortune,*  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  loved  philoso^ 
pbical  rural  life,  with  the  hig^st  domestic   felicity,  and 
to  take  an  active  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  war.       Be- 
sides his  skill  in  military   affairs,  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  important  power  of  conciliating  the  affections 
of  men  :  thus  he  easily  recruited  his  troops  and  rendered 
them!  ardent^n  the  execution  of  his  designs.     He  detach- 
ed the  Indians  from  general  Carleton's  service,  and  having 
received  some  reinforcements  from  the  artillery,  prepared 
to  besifege  fort  St.  Johns,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
seventh  and  twenty-sixth  regiments,  bev&g  nearly  all  the 
'  British  troqps  in  Candida.''      The  popularity,  of  the  cause 
and  of  the  general  procured  the  Americans  supplies   of 
provisions,   and  tvtry  other  assistance  which   the  Cana- 
dians could  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  siege. 
The  progress  of.  Montgomery,  however,  was  retarded  by 
want  of  ammunition,  and  to  supply  this  effect,  he  proposed 
to  make  himself  master  of  fort  Champlain,  a  small  garri-  ^'J^,^^' 
son,  Eve  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  operations,  in  which  uie  Uk4i». 
he  understood.a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  wfis 
.  deposited.     In  the  fort  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  commande4  by  major  Stopford.     Montgomery 
sent  against  the  place  three  hundred  men,  with  only  two 
six  pounders,  and  hardly  any  ammunition ;  they  formed  no 
regular  battery,  which  would,  indeed,  have  been  useless  to 
;i  force  so  scantily  provided  with  artillery.    It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  garrison  would  have  been  able   to  hold  out 
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CHAP,  against  such  a  siege,  but  it  surrendered  the  3d  of  Novem<* 
^^yl^  ber,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  out 
1775.  yfith  the  honours  of  war.-  It  was  much  regretted,  that 
the  £ngUsh  commander  had  not  destroyed  the  ammuni- 
tion ;  as^  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  enabled 
them  to  proceed  with  more  important  operations.  Mean-* 
labile  Ethan  Allen,  understanding  that  Montreal  was  in  a 
very  defencele.ss  state,  attempted  to  add  this  important 
place  to  his  former  conquests  :  and  with  a  Hundred  and 
fifty  men  he  crossed  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  three 
'  miles  below  Montreal ;  but  the  towns-people,  being  better 
disposed  towards  England^  than  many  of  the  other  Cana- 
dians,  joined  the  garrison,  w^hich  did  not  exceed  thirty-3ix 
men,  and  upder  major  Campbell  attacked  and  defeated 
Ethan  Allen's  detachment,  and  took  the  colonel  himself 
prisoner.  m 

Colonel  Maglaine,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer, 
a  Scotch  highlander  by  birth,  prepared  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Western 
Isles  to  America,  and  had  not  obtained  'the  settlements 
which  -they  expected.  Having  collected  about  three 
hundred,  he  gave  them  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland 
Emigrants,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Montreal,  expect* 
'  mg  to  be  joined^ by  general  Carleton,  who  intended  to 
cross  the  river  at  that  place,  and  march  to  the  relief  of  St* 
Johns»  The  general  arriving,  found  his  whole  force, 
including  the  party  by  which  he  was  there  joined,  not  to 
exceed  a  thousand  men,  and  chiefly  irregulars*  With 
these  having  attempted  to  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  he  was  encountered  by  a  party  of  the  provincials, 
who  easily  repulsed  his  forces,  still  more  undisciplined 
than  themselves,  and  disconcerted  his  whole  project.  The 
captiure  of  fort  Champlain  on  the  90th  of  October,  greatly 
^  facilitated   the  siege  of   St.  Johns,  now  deprived  of  all 

He  enters  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  governor  of  Canada.  The 
and^T  American  general  having  obtained  plenty  of  ammunition, 
toTM  Mon,  proceeded  with  such  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  he  compelled 
the  fort  to  surrender  at  discretion  on  the  !^dof  November. 
Montgomery  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  advantage,  but, 
crossing  St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  which  be- 
ing incapable  of  defence  against  the  American  force^  the 
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general  evacuated  it,  and  retired  to  Quebec%  The  Ame*  chap. 
ricans,  finding  Montreal  defenceless,  when  the  inhabitants  ,^^^^1. 
offered  to  capitolate,  answered,  that  from  their  situation  j^^^ 
they  could  not,  as  enemies,  have  any  title  to  expect  a  capi- 
tulation ;  that^  however,  the  Americans  had  not  come  to 
Canada  as  enemies,  but  as  friends*;  on  that  ground,  he 
{hedged  himself  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  conformably  to  the  British  constitution  before  its 
violation  by  the  Canada  act,  and  promised  to  burden  them 
as  little  as  possible.  Montgomery's  moderate  proceedings 
increased  his  popularity  among  the  Canadians.  Having 
talcen  possession  of  Montreal,  he  made  dispositions  for  ad* 
vancing  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  there  were 
several  circumstances  favourable  to  his  hopes  of  success; 
l^e  works  of  the  town  had  been  greatly  neglected  from 
the  time  of  the  peace ;  as,  by  the  cessions  of  France,  no 
enemy  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  garrison 
did  not  consist  of  above  eleven  hundred  men,  of  which  very 
few  were  regulars ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabt* 
tants  w^ere  ill  affected  to  the  framers  of  their  new  constitu- 
tion. General  Carleton,  though  of  high  military  reputa** 
tion,  was  by  no  means  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  his 
social  attention  was  almost  solely  bestowed  on  *the  Cana- 
dian noblesse,  without  extending  to  the  much  more  nume* 
rous  and  more  truly  important  class  of  commoners,  and 
he  "Was  considered  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  minis- 
try to  the  measures  which  they  had  proposed  for  governing 
that  province. 

While  the   British   governor,  with  these  disadvan*  March  of 
tages,  undertook  to  defend  Quebec  against  Montgomery,  ^c™*  the 
an  attempt  was  made  from  another  quarter,  to  take  that^«<>*o^-* 
city  by  surprise.     Col.  Arnold,  having  a  command  under 
Washington  before  Boston,  submitted   to  the   general  a       ' 
plan  of  attacking  Quebec  by  a  route  hitherto  untried,  and 
deemed  impracticable.  The  river  Kennebec  reaches  from 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  lake  of  St.  Peter,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Quebec.     The  colonel  proposed  to  proceed  by  sea 
to  the  mouth  of  this  river  ini   New  Hampshire,  with  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men;  to  sail  up  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  to  near  its  source  ;  and  penetrating  through  the 
forests   and  hills  which  constitute  the  frontier  of  New 
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CHAP.  England  and  Canada,  to  come  upon  Quebec  on  a  side  om 
which,  it  could  not  possibly  expect  to  be  attacked.  Waah- 
]775.  i^gton  approving  of  the  plan,  Arnold  speedily  set  sail  with 
his  troops.  Their  difficulties  iti  the  river,  which  is  full  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  were  extremely  great,  but  their  fortitude 
and  perseverance  were  still  greater*  In  some  places  the 
navigation  was  so  hazardous,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
come  on  shore,  and  carry  their  boats  and  rafts  on  theit 
backs.  Having  by  their  intrepidity  and  perse verance* 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
watercourse,  they  had  still  other  difficulties  to  surmount 
by  land.  The  forests  which  they  had  to  traverse,  were 
filled  with  swamps;  the  hills  which  they  must  crosS) 
were  steep  and  rugged ;  their  provisions  began  to  fail ; 
which,  together  with  the  fatigue  that  they  had  endured, 
produced  distempers.^  A  third  part  of  the  detachment 
deserted,  with  a  colonel  at  its  head ;  but  Arnold,  neither 
dispirited  by  this  desertion,  nor  by  the  distempers  under 
'  which  the  remainder  of  the  troops  laboured,  left  the  siek 
behind,  marched  on,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  six 
weeks  after  his  departure  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the 
He  arrives  banks  of  St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  smd  there 
Qu^tecT  *°  pitched  his  camp  on  a  spot  called  Point  Levy.  The  Ca- 
nadians received  the  Americans  here  with  the  sanie  good 
will  that  Montgomery's  corps  had  experienced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal ;  they  supplied  them  liberally 
with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  rendered  them  every 
other  assistance  in  their  power.  Arnold  immediately 
published  an  address  to  the  people,  signed  by  general 
Washington,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  had  been 
before  issued  by  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  Fortunately, 
when  Arnold  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  boats 
had  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  cross ; 
and  thus  was  he  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur** 
pose  of  taking  the  place  by  surprise.  Before  he  h%d  time 
to  provide  boats  and  rafts,  the  city  was  alarmed,  and  this 
.  delay  saved  Quebec.  Having  no  artillery,  Arnold  was 
not  prepared  for  a  siege ;  he,  however,  attacked  one  of 
the  gates,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Seeing 
< 
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the  impratticability  of  taking  the  town  without  cannon,  he    chap. 
crossed  the  ri^er  and  occupied  his  former  position,  deter-     ^^' 
mined  to  remain  there,  where  he  could  intercept  supplies      ^jj^ 
and  communication,  until  Montgomery  should  arrive  from 
Montrcah     Montgomery,  after  the  capture  of  that  place, 
employed  himself  in  constructing  flat  boats*;  and  the  Bri- 
tish armament,  consisting  of  eleven   armed  .vessels,  on 
board  of  which  were  general  Prescoi,  and  some  other 
officers  of  rank,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his  victorious  arms* 

The  American  general  having  on  the  5th  of  December  Hh  junc- 
joined  Arnold,  appeared  before  Quebec,  and  immediately  mooumh 
sent  a  summons  to  Carleton  to  surrender*     The  British  merj. 
general  treated  this  demand  with  conteinpt,  and  refused  to 
hold  any  correspondence  with  a  rebe^     The  American  Siege  of 
cbmmahders,  whd  were  still  very  slenderly  provided  with  Q^*^*' 
artillery,  rested  their  chief  hopes  of  intimidating  the  gar- 
rison by  liie  appearance  of  their  united  forces,  and  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants.     In  both  these 
expectations,  however,  they  found  themselves  disappointed : 
the  garrison  resolved  to  defend  itself  to  the  last  extremity ; 
and  the  most  powerful  inhabitants  having  a  large  property 
in  the  city,  however  ill  affected  towards  Britain,  seeing  that 
by  thej  admission  of  the  colonists  their  effects  would  be  in 
danger,  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  hiterest  to  defend 
the  city,  were  no  less  anxious  than  the  most  loyal  friends 
of  government  to  prevent  it  from  being  taken,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  with  whom, 
from  their  situation,  their  influence  was  great.      Between  Efforts  foi- 
the  British  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  ill  dis-  \^®  ^^f^^^- 
posed  as  they  reciprocally  were,  and  different  as  were  their 
motives,  there  prevailed  as  perfect  and  effective  an  unan- 
imity of  counsels  and  exertions,  as  if  they  had  been  actu- 
ated by  the  same  spirit.     The  American  commander  un- 
pfrepared  for  a  regular  siege,  at  a  season  of  the  year  so 
inimical  to  encampments  in  those  cold  and  tempestuous 
regions,  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  desist  from  the 
attempt,  or  to  take  the  city  by  storm.     To  tarnish  by  retreat 
the  brilliancy  of  the  first  campaign,  hitherto  so  auspicious, 
military  glory' forbade ;  policy  dictated,  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  ntaifitaio  the  publit  ardour,  at  presejtfl 
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CHAP,  g^wing  from  success ;  and  many  of  the  troops  threatened 
'^^'  to  leave  the  general,  if  he  did  not  try  to  accomplish 
j^g.  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  All  these  reasons 
Attempt  to  determined  Montgomery  to  make  the  attack,  though  he 
'  •  "^  *  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties*  The  measure  was  no 
doubt  adventurous ;  but  it  was  probably  one  of  those  haz- 
ards which  must  be  incurred,  in  situations  in  which  defeat; 
after  an  arduous  struggle,  is  immediately  less  dishonour- 
able, and  ultimately  less  prejudicial,  than  the  abandonment 
of  an  object  without  contest.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  general's  determination  to  attempt  a  storm,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  dispositions  which  he 
made  for  attack  ;  the$e  were  by  all  military  judges  allowed 
to  be  «kilful  and  masterly.  The  plan  was,  to  make  four 
assaults :  two  false,  by  Cape  Diamond  and  John's  Gate ; 
and  two  real,  under  Cape  Diamond,  by  Drummond's  wharf 
and  the  Potash.  These  operations  were  to  be  begun  on 
the  31st  of  December,  at  break  of  day ;  but  by  some  mis- 
take, an  alarm  was  given  before  the  real  attacks  commenced, 
so  that  the  false  assaults  did  not  produte  the  intended  di- 
version. Montgomery  headed  one  of  the  real  attacks  and^ 
Arnold  the  other.  Montgomery,  with  nine  hundred  men, 
had  to  pass  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  fires :  he 
led  his  men,  howfever,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity ;  he  passed *the  first  barrier,'  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
bravest  officers  and  men,  and  marched  boldly  at  the  head 
of  the  detachment  to  attack  the  second :  this  barricadG  was 
much  stronger  than  the  first;  several  cannon  were  there 
planted,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  accompanied  with  a  well 
Mont^Q-  suppcMted  discharge  of  musketry.  From  one.  of  these, 
w?W '*  an  end  was  put  to  the  hopes  of  America  in  the  gallant 
Montgomery.  The  general  was  among  the  first  that  fett, 
and  with  him  his  aid-de^camp  and  several  other  gallant  offi« 
cers.  The  Americans,  deprived  of  their  gallant  leader, 
made  a  short  pause,  but  did  not  retreat.  They  continued 
the  attack  for  a  considerable  time  with  courage  and  firm- 
ness; but  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired. 
Arnold,  in  his  part  of  the  attack,  was  at  first  successful ;  he 
took  possession  of  the  lower  town,  but  being  wounded, 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  battle.  The  next  in  command 
•opplietl  his  place  with  intrepidity  and  skill;  but  the  gar- 
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mon,  being  now  freed  from  the  other  part  of  the  assailants,    chap. 
turned  their  whole  force  against  Arnold's  troops,  and,  after      ^^^^ 
ah  obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  away  from  the  town      ^j^^ 
with  great  loss* 

The  death  of  Montgomery  was  more  regretted  by  the  The  siege 
Americans,  than  the  repulse  from  Quebec  :  during  his  ^  "****• 
command,  he  had  displayed  such  skill  and  *  abilities,  as 
proved  him  to  be  fit  for  any  military  service  in  which  he 
might  be  employed.  Great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in 
resources,  skilful  in  plans,  cool  and  intrepid  in  action,  he 
commanded  the  admiration  both  of  those  for  whom  and 
against  whom  he  fought :  an  engaging  disposition,  benevo> 
lent  affection,  and  agreeable  conversation,  rendered  him  at 
once  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  those  with  whom  h»  con- 
versed.; and  even  those  who  considered  him  as  the  cham* 
pion  of  rebellion,  bore  testimony  of  his  virtues*  Colo- 
nel Arnold,  being  thus  disappointed  in  his  endeavours 
against  Quebec,  resolved  nevertheless  to  continue  in  the 
province,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  be  fortified  himself,  and  put  his  troops  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  be  still  formidable*  Thus  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  the  northern  part  of  British  America,  in  which 
the  colonists,  though  they  did  not  obtain  the  whole  of 
their  object,  yet  made  great  progress  ;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  consequence,  displayed  such  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  as  demonstrated  that  ministers,  in  conclu- 
ding that  the  provincials  would  be  easily  and  speedily 
coerced,  had  formed  their  judgment  on  very  erroneous 
grounds. 

Ik  the  southern  colonies,  though  regular  hostilities  did  Proceed- 
not  begin  this  year,  yet  there  was  the  strongest  evit^cnce  yjSh^ 
that  they  were    fast  approaching*     In  Virginia,  a  long 
comrse  of  jealousy,  distrust,   suspicion,   and    contention, 
between  the  governor  and  the  governed,    terminated  in 
open  violence*     The    Virginians,  who,  before  the  act  of 
1774,   the   votaries  of  monarchical  principles,  had  been 
U>yal,  and  much  attached  to  lord  Dunmore  their  governor,> 
were  now  become  as  forward  as  their  neighbours  in  acts  of 
combined  resistance*   There  were,  however,  many  loyalists  of  lord 
Ml  the   provmce  ;  and  it  might  have  been  easier,  through  m  Virginia. 
sbneir   meant  by  soothin;;  the  disaffected,  to  detach  Vir- 
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6HAF.  ginia  from  the  provincial  concert,  than  most  of  the  other 
y^'->^^^*^^  colonies.  Their  governor,  however,  though  a  valiant  »ol- 
1775.  dier,  did  not  possess  all  the  qualities  re({uistte  in  such 
delicate  circumstances.  He  was  violent,  unaccommoda* 
ting,  and  precipitate  ;  he  had  by  no  means  that  dexterity 
of  address,  which,  by  placing  opposite  parties  against  each 
other,  could  mould  both  to  his  own  purposed.  Bold  and 
active  in  exertion,  he  was  impolitically  open  in  the  means 
which  he  employed :  by  abstaining  from  extremities,  he 
might  have  amused  the  votaries  of  resistance,  until  he  had 
established  concert  among  the  numerous  loyalists.  He 
certainly  took  the  most  direct,  but  not  the  easiest  and 
safest  road,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  destined  end.  Lord 
Dunmore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  had  trans* 
mitted  to  the  British  government  an  account  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  this  province,  l^his  statement  represented  the 
planters  as  incumbered  with  debts,  lor  the  extrication 
from  which,  they  were  desirous  of  rebellion.  This 
account,  having  by  some  means  become  known>  added 
particular  resentment  against  the  governor,  to  the  general 
causes  which  induced  the  people  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment. Public  meetings  and  military  associations  were 
universally  encouraged,  and  the  first  were  very  prevalent. 
His  lordslwp  now  received  the  conciliatory  proposition's 
from  England,  which  he  laid  before  the  council  ol'  Vir- 
ginia :  that  body  acceded  to  those  offers  ;  but  the  assem- 
bly unanimously  refused  their  concurrence,  and  increased 
the  military  establishment.  The  governor  removed  from 
the  public  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  a  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder;  and  an  armed  force,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Henry,  a  popular  leader,  attempted  to  compel  a  restitution 
of  the  powder  to  its  former  place  :  but  they  were  quieted 
for  a  time  by  the  agreement  of  the  receiver  general  to  be 
responsible  for  the  repayment.  Meanwhile  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  governor,  4;hat  some  of  the  enraged 
planters  had  formed  a  design  on  his  life  ;  and,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  Dunmore  retired  with  his  family  on 
board  one  of  his  majesty *s  ships.  Application  was  made 
by  the  assembly  for  his  return,  to  give  his  assent  to  seve- 
ral bills,  to  replace  the  gunpowder  which  he  bad  removed 
from  flie  magazine,  tmd  deposit  an  additional  quantity  of 
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flMlilfiy  slorts-for  th^  u«e  of  the  colony.  He  answered,  chap. 
dmt  be  could  not  return,  unless  they  dissolved  all  illegal 
iil«cittii^  refraaaed  from  illegal  acts,  and  accepted  the 
t^rsas  rproposed  by  parliament.  The  assembly,  receiving 
this  4Leien»inatioii,  entered  the  following  resolution  oh 
tibeir  journals. ;  that  their  rights  and  privileges  had  been 
mvadedf  that,  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  endanr- 
g^ired-;  ^md  that-preparations  ought  to  be  made  accordingly. 
The  assembly  having  broken  up,  axid  the  members  retired 
to  th^ir  country  seats,  the  governor  ventured  to  come  on 
abore,  tou  a  farm  belonging  to  him  on  the  river  near  Wit- 
llMii^biiirgh,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of 
riAemen  were  on  their  march  to  seize  his  person  ;  h^ 
tiicrefore.  immediately  retreated  to  boats  that  waited  for  him 
by  tbe  baiik*  -  Xbe  provincial  party  fired  several  shot,  but 
at  tpot|g^%t  a.diata^ice  to  do  ^ny  material  injury.  Lord 
Dunai^e^  eimclnding  that  moderate  measures  would  not 
ansrwer  the  purposes  of  government,  resolved  to  employ 
veiy.  dtffereot  counsels.  The  convention  6f  the  colony 
hawing  me^  'took  into  consideration  the  arms,  discipline', 
aad^pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  adopted  various  resolutions^ 
on  the  model  that  had  beea  framed  by  Massachusetts  Bay 
mA  ikk&'  congress*  Finding  his  province  in  what  he 
tliaoght  a  state  of  rebellion,  his  lordship  determined  t(i 
net  widi  more  rigorous,  severity  :  he  issued  a  procla- 
Miatieii^  declaring  martial  law  to  be  in  force  throughout 
ike  Qolony  :.  a^d.  erected  the  royal  standard,  to  which  he 
fiemmaMf^  his  majesty^s  subjects  to  repair.     More  zeal*  ?®VJ?®  ^ 

....  .        -^       -^  **   ,       .  '^  -,.  lord  Dun- 

oiM  tiinisitttentionr  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country,  more  to 
tfiaa-  discrtmiaatiiig  and  .moderate  in  his  policy,  he  project-  ^f^^ii^"^ 
ad  a  sobeoo^  of.  very  questionable  wisdom  ;-— to  allure,  by  aeuMt 
die*,  offer  of  freefUimt  negro  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  ten. 
-graatimiat^ers  in  the  southern  colonies,  to   embrace  the 
soyaL  cause^  by  risiiig  against  their  masters*     Even  well 
wishers  to  British  government  censured  this  proposition, 
as  tending   to   loosen  the   bands  of   society,   to  destroy 
dometftic  ae^irity^  and\in§tigate  savages  to  the  most  atro- 
cious isarbarities.     By  putting  arms  into  such  hands,  the 
fsieods  f»  )well  as  the  enemies  of  government  would  suf- 
fer; the  negroes  neither  would  nor  could  distinguish  beP  ^ 
(Itreen  the  well  or  ill  affected,'  and  woulH  involve  all  the 
Vox.  IL                          E 
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^Zi     ^^^  Virginians,  when  this  proclamation  w^sa  mu«4«  iwerft 
driven  to  the  most  furious.resentmentt  ai^d  tl^i^pe£prMPiM^ 
set  no  bounds  to  their  enmity.     The  project  had  the  saoM 
fate  with  many  of  the  cooipulaory  schi^jBta  of  goverooi^At, 
.  causing  violent  irription,  without  ^Soxdixtg -^deqwA^  beixf;^ 
fit.      He  had.  already  secured   th(:   pQaaejs&iou  qf  ?aU    th^e 
country  situated  between  Norfolk  aivi  the  8<^;  ,whea  thc^ 
provincial  meeting,  in   ord^r  to  .prevent  th^r  dqisi^rlion  of 
the  slaves,  and  to  arrest  the  careei:  of  ih^  Bntish  ^j^v^rr 
nor^  resolved  to  send  against ,  him  a  cpnsidesabfe  foccii. 
lAbout  the  beginning  of  November,  a  detachsxentf  coomt^ 
ing  of  one  thousand  loyalista^  vas  drapatcficrd  Croaa.thc 
ivestern  side  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  ih  the  neighJi^oiiifrhiMKl 
of  which   they   arrived   early   in  .  December.     Xhe*  xiv^ 
Elizabeth  divided  them   from  the  toum;  tl^y  aiteaapted, 
to  pass  it,  but  were  repressed  by  a  strong  body  of  pj:ovit&»- 
ei£lls,.who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  Qtde.     &loi*i^ ^bipM 
than  prudent,  Ouhmore  attempted  to  dislodge  tbeia  Jrooi 
their  intrenchments,  but  was  repulsed :  the  Eoglxfth  aban* 
doned  their  position,  and  their  co^mandcr^  with  the  loyal^ 
iflc^,  retired  on  board  the  ship6. 
Connelly's  Ijj  the    back    settlements,  many  of  the    Americansi. 

knowing  little    of  the   proceedings   on  the  coasts,    wertf 
'   strongly  attached   to  the  British  government.     Mr.  Cda- 
Iiell5%  a  native  of  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania,  .pro^>^ 
aed    to  lord    Dunmore,   to    invade   Virginia,  and   other 
southern  colonies,  with  parties  of  loyaliats  from  the  inland 
country,    that  he   might  acquire  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  slaves   stimulated  against  their  mas<* 
ters.     His    lordship    approved   of  the    design;  but  Mr* 
.  Connelly,   having  set  out  to  carry   it   into  execution^  was 
seized  on  his  way ;  and  his  papers   being  read,  the  whole 
Scheme  was  discovered  and  overthroivn,  and  Mr.  Connelly 
sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphia. 
Maryland.  Mr.  Martin  and  lord  William  Campbell,  respective!^ 

luiM.  ly  governors  of  North  and  South  Caroling,  having  adopted 

similar  plan$  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  insurrection^  and 
calling  down  the  back  settlers,  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
governments,  and  retire  on  board  ships  of  war. 
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His'  mlgesty  having;  soon  after  the  battle  of 'Bunker's    CHAP. 
KH,  published  a  proclamation  for   suppressing  rebellion,  ,..^-v-%^ 
and  prohibiting  torrespondence   between  his  British  sub-      ^j^^ 
|ccts   and    American    rebek,   th^   congress,  in  a  counter  *'**^**fj 
manifesto,  denied  the  charges,  and  declared  in  the  name  ingsotthe 
of  the    people  of  the  tinited    colonies,    that  punishment  *****«""• 
mflicted  by  their  enemies  upon  any  person,  for  favouring, 
fdding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  should 
Ve  retali^ed   in  the  saikie  kind  and  degree  on  the  favour- 
6t8   ami  Q^porteJTs  of  ministerial  oppression ;  thus  con« 
g^«9s,  advancing  pitogressively  in  assumption  of  authority, 
now  profeesed  to  treat  ihe  government  of  Great  Britain  on 
afbotin'g  of  equality.'    So  far  were  the  predictions  of  min- 
inters  'from   being   fulfilled,    and    their  objects   effected 
throttghoat  Atnerica,  by  the  civil  and  miiUary  operations  ResoHtf 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five* 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

BritaifL-^MaJority  faifaurable 'to  the  miniUerial'Mysttnu*^ 
MkiisUr*9  d€xteriitf  in  managtng^  pariiament^'*-^TAe 
zidsest  ^pposerS'  of  war  waive  the  queMii9n  ^f  rig^^  and 
argue  from  expediency^-^^Not  a  war  nfmmi^ers  •r  par^ 
'^^kament  only^  but  of  the  people.-^^Appreheneion  of  Mn, 
Sqtftefor  high  treason^^nconHstent  and  defectioe  tmm 

•     dence^-^the  aeetfsed  is  di^charged.^^Mecting  of  parHa^ 

'     inent^-^The  king's  speeeh.^'^eneral view  of  minkteriat^' 
;   .  and  opposition  reasoningSy  motives  and  proceedimgs.'^ 

Employment  of  jEbmoverian  troops  in  Btitish  garriaomfm 
— Inquiry  into  the  last  campcigi^^f^ Military  n^emieraf 
of  opposition  declare  the  force  inadequate^^r^Ji^litiai^inH. 
"^Examination  ofMr.  Penn^  respecting  the  fUspasMof/ks 
ar^ force  qf  the  Americansr'^Sis  testimony  disregard- 
ed  hy  the  majority  in parltamjent.'^Mr*  BurAe^s  cotmiii^- 
tprybillj  on  theionstitutional  principle  of  grafting  taxes 
only  ky  the  people  or  their  repr^entatives-^rejected.^^ 
Lord  North^s  prohibitory  bill^^assed  into  a  law»^^. 
Different  departments  of  Messrs*  Burke  and  Fox  in  jop- 
position^^^Petition  from  NovaScotia^^^Discussion  of  the 
employment  of  Irish  troops  for  the  service  of  the  king 
in   America*^^Mr.  Fox^s  proposed  inquiry  into  the  ik' 
success  of  his  majesty^s  arms'^^rejected.-'-^Lord  Norths 
desirous    of  pleasing    both  parties^  satisfies  nekhen*-^ , 
Supposed  not  entirely  to  approve  the  caercive  system.*^ 
Subsidy  to  Germtm  .princes.'^^LaMt  effort  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  for  conciliation»'^Ministers  assure  parliament . 
that  another  campaign  will  crush  the  rev^It.^^upplies.**^ 
Ways  and  means^^-^cotch  militia  bUl''''^ejected9f'-^e9sion ' 

. ,  closes* 

•  .  - 

CHAP.  IN  Britain  there  was  a  greal  majority  favourable 

^^^  to  the  miotaterial  system,  who  deemed  the  Americana  *re<* 

1^75  bels  against  lawful  authority,  traitors,  and  cowards  ;    and 

Briuin.  that  coercioii,  tbcreibre,  was  both  just  and  expedient  r 


Aose  :wlio  vindicated  du»r  resistance  were  termed  level*    Cf^Al^. 
lers,  Cromireliajis,  republicans,  and  eneinie&  to. their  Jkrag      ^^' 
«id  country.*     Many  persons  conceived,  as  formerly,  that     ^^^^ 
idle  chief  object  of  government  was  to  raise  a  revenue  Majority 
W  America,   which  would  reduce  the  bod  t«c     In  ^^^t 
their  estimate  they  overlooked  the  probable   expense  of  '^'^^  * 
die  costesty  and  the  likelihood  that,  on  a -balance  of  ac* 
eoimts,  there  wdiild  bea  ^eat'deductton  frowi  the  revenue  to 
ba  thiis  ac<)ttined;     The  loss  -Of  the  American  commerce 
was  not  immediiKely  felt -to  nearly  the  full  ezttot ;  eoasi^ 
dcli^ble  remittancea  had  been  received 'before  the  ports 
were  shut  up^  especially  in.  corn,  whiieb-,  Jthert'  b6i^g  at 
dm  ^ai^ai^n  a  saarei^  in  Britain,  was  a  very  valuable  arti- 
jSie.<  •  The^peace  between  Russia' and    Turkey  occasioned 
an  uQci^bdal  damand  for  goods,  so  that  in  some  ifuarters 
tvadiawasfbHsk6r  than  in  f6rmer  years.     The  diminution  ' 
sif  the  Amartcsb  toihmeree  had  not  yet  generally  produced 
its€ffieet8,a(tii^gr^aft.  numbers  of  merchants  were  not  hindier* 
ed- £r«ifm  joining  in  c<}mmendatidn  of  the  ministerial  ^^stem. 
•    WB^KTs^Bit  imght  be  the  wisdom  which  lord'  North 
eserted  in  admhH^tertng  die  important  concerns  of  the 
kii^plQfii,  ht  employed  graat  dexterity  in  numagiag  parlia- 
ments    He  was  peculiarly  skilAil  in  addressing  himself  to 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  ^e  cbimtry  gen* 
tfe^aen.     Their  approbsuiion  of  the^an  for  taxing  Atte«> 
rica^had   proceeded  from   self-interest  overloc^ng  the 
means  of  Hs  own  f»*omotiot)  :  they  approved  of  coercing 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  acquire  revalue  $  and  in  their  eager- 
ness for  that  objeet,  forgot  the  probable  cost :  many  other 
men  of  property  were  amii$ed  with*  die  same  idea;    by 
eoB^neUiog  the  prosrinciab  td  submit,'  the  pub^  butdens 
would,  diey  t)ioughl^  be  ligbtcoed,  andtiniir  with  AvteticA 
ifknamsh  Uixes*   >  It  iWas  indeed  a  war  not  of  the  minister  A  great 
only,  nor  even  of  the  parliamtnt,  but  of  the  Mtion*     Ad*  ^S^  oob^.' 
dmses  poured  m  from  all  quarters,  esqpresmig  abhorrence  ^^^^^^^ 
-of  the  impious  and  unnatunU  rebellioai  and  the  obsdnaey  America. 
and  wickedness  of  the  ccdonists^     If  thene  >  weire  abhcnrrera,  ^Vc't^e 
hoWever,  diere  w^9t  'petitioners'  also:   oenain   merchants  ravemto.. 
folt  the  discontimiance  c£  intercourse   vary-  severely,  in  * 
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^HAF.  ijie  redaetiiofi  oftlietr  trad^,  and  .€he  hieerfniptidn  of  ^li^ 
psy^metits ;  atnd  various  ftddre&ses  were  presetited  to  ^H 
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l^odit!^  t  some  of  these  were  expressed  tii  vet7  strong  termsi 
but  the  renioiistrante  of  the  mty  of  Lotfdon  far  eitce^deil 
l!>i8tiiiotiQa  others  in  severity.     The  discussion  of  the  American  coft- 
and  tor  J    test  revived  the  idtstinction  of  whigs  »nd  tories  ;   somei 
iwjviTed.     professing   thaii^lveis   of  the  fomrer  elats,'   e^ctainned 
against  tbe  tfpposxtri  of  parti nmentaty  atftlkrrity ,  as  sr  ^Vhk- 
tion  from 'the  doctrine  dnd*pra<*tice  bf'WMgstwho^'ifliiitK 
aalto  the  extension  of  kingly^prerogatiVe,  wefe  the  stippor- 
ters  of'psl^ittnietf^n-y  privilege.     Gtficrs  recited,  tlif^t  the 
essence  of  whig' princlptos  consisted  itf  f-csistTng  infMtr^ 
measuies,'  and  ifi  snppiifting'  the   rights   of  the  penplei 
whether  diey*  wei^  stttatolced"  by  one  of  tnany.       If  ^(sjiitf 
Aey)  pariiaMtnts  4m^ft6y  thfe  Ifterty  of  •8nhjett&  in  Ame- 
rica, they  casn  no  h>ttg^   be  supported  -by  wHigs  :    \if 
seizing  their  ptoperty  withotit  their  oWn  consent,  and  de-* 
prsvtti^  thenv  ^f  triad  by -theiV  ■  peers*,  they  take  fft>m  ^t^ 
colooifltr'the  molt  v^iluabte  bli?ssi^gs  <rf  liberty.'     Polemi** 
eal  discussion  as  wstral  ra^  to  ^xtrefmes  ;   the  reasoning  df 
the  torMss  ftivoured  despotic  power  ;  the  afguftietits  of  tfte 
whigs  verged  to^epiiblicanism.'    OA  viewing  the  reason* 
ifigft  for  «iKi::ergliitist  the  right  of  taiitdtion,  as  th^y  afe  con*' 
taiattd  in  the'pitfliaiiiiintary  debates  afnd  political  treatises 
of.  the  times,  a  vestder  may  plerceive  a  vtrry  striking  differ- 
ence. •  The  sttppditers  chiefly  argued  fi-om   alleged   in- 
stances, the   opponents   from  general   prmtiples.  '     The 
promot0r»£pain4ed  oirt  certain  case^  in  which  BritfsH  sub- 
jects.-, were   taxed 'i without  their  own   consent;   whereas 
tbdr  ailv^saries.  <^ntended  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  of 
tl^  British  con«thutioii^  that  no  supply  should  be  grailt^d; 
but  by  therpeople  of  iheir  ^e^egate^s  ;'that  the  exceptions 
confirmed  the  principle^  and  that  if  certain  individuals' of 
,    :  classes,  submitted  to  be  under  the  exception,   btheris  wer€ 

onderno  obhgatioi*  to  follow  their  example.  The  Amfe- 
ricai»,^8aidnstiiisttns  aiid  their  advocates,  are  ks  much  re- 
presoDted-as  the  many  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  have  rto 
vote  at  the  election  of-meiiibers  of  p&rliam'ent.  Tb  this 
argament  two  answers  were  returned  ;  first,  that  every 
Briton  ia  f«rt««illy  repVesetiied^- SPibce  th^  laWs  that  •biftrf 


if8QI^'|Mo4  adso   Aa  legiriaior¥4   t^elniSIf <  the  -ppeiaifiet    €«U9. 
«i««e  fKtmtted,  tbiit  r8|ireB€iilAtt<Mi  iefMiWal  ^nd  imperfect  ^^«y-^ 
jg^MiaftH  hat  mt,  tlie  ^onchain^n^  that » because 'witbtn      1779^ 
^9  reftlm  mi^y  vkhout  being  reprtseated  paid  taxes^ 
i^efore,  the  AmedicSiYift  we«e  boMd  to  de  the  same*  The 
Viiiest  and  s^Uestj^The^nti^mifnistetialists  dwelt  less  mpbii 
Ae  shstinct  qisestloii  of  taxaiioB  hy  themselves  -or  their 
lepves^tsflives  esseitUtil  sfo  coosiitute  a  free  people  :  they 
imisttd  chiefiy  .oii  expediency  :'<we  had  gaiited  madi,  and  "^^^  "^ 
afghtgaiQ  mwte^  ifpm  ti^  increasiA^  prosperity  of  the  nents  ar- 
4merk«att«9  :witibout  Saxacioiv  ;  we  were  lofting  much,  and  ^^^^Hght 
iikslv|a«tQse  a  great  deal  more,  by  the -attempt  to  extrtrt  af  t*»»n  e»P«" 
f^eas^.;  u  vmis  ooMttte^est  to  return.to  the  policy  ivhi^h 
tawhiaMl.  gs^tn,   and   abandon    the    couitsel   which    pro* 
Sttce^  lost*        Vf  batever   were    the   argomentg  'agiainet  Not  a  war 
issr(^€;;«ieasu«e^y  .the  balance  of  amabera  was  greatly  on  2^"*"of 
t|»side£49f -oiinistry  ;>  and  as  far  as  a  goviertiineiit  is  'justified  parliament 
IB  i^i^e^l^mt  by  4  b^Hifortnity  to  the-  ificiinadoae  of  the  of  the  p^ 
nqai|t|Pi4i>£ii^e  ^rer^ed,  so  far  were  ministry  justified  in  P^^* 
their  t^rcii^e  system  :  the  people  might  haire  been  misin*' 
ferttied  ali!^  deluded  ;  acts  might  hate  been  \ised  by  mi-* 
aisieijjA'Agepts  to  .misrepr^ent  the  enemy,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  h^stiUty ;  but,  tf  afterwards,  taught  by  c;;yperiesicev 
t^  pciopJe  should  change  their  opinion,  and  cenaiftre  those 
who  allured   them    to    the   n^ar,  .ministers   could    fairl3r 
mw^j  ^  It  is  your  act :  why  do  you  blame  us.  for  going 
^fm  with  what  yoor  addre^es  and  encouragement  in- 
^  ^ced  u^  to  begin  ?"        . 

.  WHftis  the  nation  was  gig&erally  fovoarable  to  ministerial 
moasuxes,  and  inimlctl  to  xh&  AmerieaBSi  an  incident  hap- 
peoedf  iv^ich  coQcenied  a  persooage  dear  to  every  wotihy 
Btitm  of  all  parties,  ami  alarmad^  both-  the  supporters  and  , 

oppoftei^  ^  iiQirefament*  There  was  in  London  a  banker  Apiwe- 
of  M  mime  ofSayre,  m  Ai»er>can  by  birth,  and  commer-  ^(f 
ci«)ljr  connected  with  the  cokxnies.:   A  gas^ette  antMunced,  ^^  ^"^^ ' 
d^  this  jgfndeffian.  was  4eomn\j[ued  to  the  .Tower  for  high 
tr^HSQH;  $tiid  tb^  graimdjP  beings  utUcwowii,  tfaienbttfication 
ptodticfd  a  great  niifn(>er  of  (reports^  which  wasr^ageriy- 
swailowad  and  spread  by  public  cn^dulity.    It  was  ^aid, 
that  Mr.  Sayre  had  formed  a  design  of  seizing  the   dcing* 
at  noon,  day  on  lus  waf ,  to  t]ie.  >  bpttae^  >  rem^ria^  hini'-  out 
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eHA  P«  of  the  kingdom^  talitig*  postf^ssionr  of  ^ihe  ToMwr  of  Ijmhn , 
and  overturning  the  present  gavemmeat*  To  effeettiKie 
purposes,  he  had  bribed  two  «f  the.soklmB  <yf  tbe,|riiaiKb| 
who  each  engaged  to  gain  a  file  of  privatettn}  This  paciy 
was  to  carry  their  sthemes  into  eifeet,  in  the  face  (tf  aUtke 
other  soldiers  who  had  not  been  bribed.  The  «videfliBe 
for  the  charge  was  Mr.  RfchardsoA^  'ad^tHsae  bi  the 
guards,  who  declared  On  oath  that  Mr*  Sayre  hmi  skgaitmd 
to  him  such  intentions*  Mr.Sayre  admitted  ths^  be  htd 
conversed  with  this  m^n  very  freely  coilcetiikig  tbecl(B8Cnii&'' 
'  tive  contest  betiveen  Great  Britain  ^nd-Ameri^fafattd^adfO* 
ed  that  there  was  not  spirit  in  the  country  4x^  .^sStCty  9, 
change  of  men  and  measures,  bat  dented  that-  be  ever  had 
thought  of  such  a  plan,  or  expressed  himself  to  the  |imfwft 
averred  by  Mr^  Richardson?  that  if  there  had  been  any 
such  plot,  the  informer  should  have  w^aited  luttil  it  Mt 
'  farther  advanced ;  since,  if  teal,  he  must  have  been  fur* 
nished  with  many  corroborating  circumstaoces*  If  was 
answered  on  the  part  of  lord  Rochfwd,  who*  had  .commits 
ted  him,  that  the  folly  of  ah  imputed  design,  orofthfe 
conduct  of  its  discoverer,  is  not  sufficient  to  disiprove  pdsi- 
tive  evidence;  and  that  whatever  degree  of  ev^it  he 
gave  it  in  his  private  opinion,  in  an  official  cttipaxsity  he  wat 
obliged  to  pYoceed  upon  the  oath  bf  a  man  whoa6  chmrac* 
ter  had  not  been  impeached.  Mr.  Sayre  was  closely  con- 
fined for  five  days;  but  being  brought  before- lord  Mama- 
field  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  chief  ja^ticesawAe  incon- 
sistency of  the  charge,  and  admitted  'hhn  to  bail,  qb  ^MiXy 
slight  security  to  a  man  of  fortune  charged  with  a  .capital 
offence;  the  accused  was*bound  for  500l.  and  twcr  «iire* 
Theacea-  ties  for  250l.  each.  No  prosecution  was  ztt^tapb^l  ^ 
•barged!     ^^^^  was.  discharged.      Mr.  Sayre  sued  lord  Rochfordfor 

illegal  imprisonment,  and  recovered  atiiausaend  ^isods* 
Meeting  of  On  the  25th  of  October  parliament  met  fordie  deapatch 
mentT  ^^  business.  His  majesty^s  speech;  which- waa  of  c^tai- 
The  king's  derable  length,  turned  chiefly  upon  Amerieaii  affw^ 
He  had  called  the  houses  together  to  deliberate  concernin  g 
tlie  colonists.  Those  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflaaie 
the  Americans  by  misrepresentation,  iHid  bydMEiisingjaen- 
timents  repugnant  to  their  constitatio»al  dependence,  bad 
at  length  succeeded  in  esEciting  them  tp  revolt  and  hasti- 
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lity,  whkh  manifested  themselves  not  only  in  preparations  chap. 
fcr  war,  but  in  actual  rebellion.  The  authors  of  this  des-  ^^  ^' 
perate  conspiracy  had  totally  different  intentions  from  the  j;;^ 
crown  ^nd  parliament,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  deri-^ 
ved  signal  advantage*  The  former  designed  to  amuse 
this  country  with  general  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  while  they  had  really  nothing  in  view  but  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  empire.  We  proposed 
rather  to  undeceive,  than  to  punish ;  therefore  only  small 
forces  were  sent,  and  propositions  of  a  conciliatory  natute 
accompanied  the  measures  that  were  employed  to  enforce 
authority.  The  rebellious  war  was  now  become  general ;  the 
object  was  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
too  high,  and  the  resources  with  which  God  had  blessed 
her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies,  which  she 
had  planted  with  industry,  nursed  with  tenderness,  encour- 
aged by  many  commercial  advantages,  and  protected  ancl 
defended  at  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Wis- 
dom, and  ultimately  mercy,  directed  us  to  employ  these 
resources,  for  vindicating  our  rights  and  honour.  He  had 
greatly  augmented  the  army,  and  increased  the  navy ;  he 
had  also  assurance  of  succour  from  some  foreign  powers, 
and  of  general  tranquillity  from  all.  His  majesty  concluded 
his  speech  with  declaring  that  he  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  grant  pardons  to  such  individuals  or  colonies  as 
would  return  to  their  allegiance. 

An  address  was  moved,  conformable  to  the  speech,  in  The  ad- 
both  houses.      Ministers  insisted,    that  the  proposed  sys-  deS!te"p- 
tem  and  measures  only  could  be  embraced  with  safety  and  **«^  *^' 
honour  to  the  British  nation.    If  America  should  become 
independent,  she  would  interfere  with  us  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe   in   our  trade,"  and  in  every  other  interest. 
The  preservation  of  the  blessings  which  were  now  enjoyed 
required  us  to    keep   America  dependent  on  the  mother 
country.     The  reduction  of  America  might  be  difficult, 

X  l)r  Adam  Smith  was  at  thi^  time  of  so  very  different  an  opinion,  that  he 
thought  Kit^land  would  gain  much  more  by  repealing  the  navigation  act,  which 
CBtabU&hed  the  commercial  dependence  of  America,  than  by  retaining  that 
mono|K>ly.  The  event  has  justified  the  reasonings  oi'  that  gi*eiAt  philosopher; 
now  that  our  monopoly  is  over,  and  that  in  the  American  market  our  sole  trust 
is  in  the  superiority  of  our  commodities,  our  trade  b«ars  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  population  and  riches  of  America,  than  that  which  we  enjoyed  when  she 
|v -IS  fettered  by  the  navigation  act. 
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but  our  resources  Were  great ;  we  had  conquered  in  many 
more  arduous  wars  :  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  when 
roused,  became  proportionate  to  the  difficulties  and  danger : 
shall  we  then  be  told  (said  the  minister)  that  this  people 
of  yesterday,  whose  strength  is  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  can  resist  the  powerful  efforts  of  this  nation.  Co- 
ercion being,  in  the  declared  opinion  of  ministers,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  glory  and  interest,  our  efforts, 
according  to  their  predictions,  were  to  be  irresistible.  In 
the  commons,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  expressing 
concern  that  the  means  used  to  allay  and  suppress  the  dis- 
orders in  the  colonies,  had  tended  to  increase,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  disturbances ;  thence  it  was  inferred,  that 
they  were  ill  adapted  to  their  end.  Erroneous  counsels 
and  inefficacious  conduct,  manifested  in  the  event,  had 
resulted  from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  information  of 
the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies.  Parliament 
ought  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  facts,  and, 
after  considering  these,  to  employ  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion that  they  might  discover  effectual  means  for  restoring 
order  and  tranquillity  to  the  British  empire.  By  an  induc- 
tion of  facts,  they  established  their  positions,  that  minis- 
ters had  either  been  wrongly  informed  themselves,  or 
made  false  reports  to  parliament.  Thus  they  were  either 
weak  in  adopting  momentous  measures  on  inadequate  in- 
formation, or  wicked  in  concealing  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed. Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  affairs  were  not  in  the 
condition  ministers  represented,  and  that  justified  the  pre- 
dictions of  opposition.  With  his  usual  power  of  simplifi- 
cation, he  brought  the  question  to  three  heads.  First, 
What  ought  to  have  been  done  :  on  which  proposition,  he 
compressed  the  principal  arguments  that  had  been  used  by 
the  opponents  of  government  from  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  Secondly,  What  ministers  said  would  be 
done  :  under  which  division,  he  refreshed  their  memories 
with  an  account  of  their  high-toned  professions  and  vari- 
ous promises  during  the  same  period.  Under  the  third  head, 
what  was  done  :  he  exhibited  a  very  clear  and  concise 
history  of  ministerial  measures,  and  the  actual  operations 
in  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  years.  The  erroneous 
information  on  ivhi^h  miai^tersj  in  spite  of  experience,  had 
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relied  aad  acted,  were  the  false,  partial,  ami  illiber^  CHAP. 
repreaekitatioDs  of  artful,  designing,  aod  interested  men, 
who  had  held  public  ofices  in  America*  These  had  pro-  ""177$. 
posed  to  increase  their  own  influence,  emoluments,  and 
authority,  as  well  as  to  find  the  means  of  grauf3'ing  their 
petty  prejudices  and  resentments,  by  extending  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  the  injury  of  the  people ;  and  became  at 
last  so  soured  by  opposition  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pointment of  their  schemes,  that  their  sentiments  were  dic- 
tated only  by  malice  and  revenge.  This  uniform  confi- 
dence in  the  testimony  which  they  had  so  strong  reasons 
to  distrust,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  just  reasoning  and 
policy.  The  assertion  in  the  speech,  that  the  colonies  had 
aimed  at  independence,  was  strongly  controverted  from  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  their  conduct.  It  has  ever  been 
our  inclination  to  maintain  that  state  of  harmony  with  the 
parent  country,  which  has  continued  from  our  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  time.  It  is  our  interest  to  be 
subject  to  the  British  empire,  as  long  as  we  are  allowed 
the  privileges  of  other  subjects.  Taxation  without  our 
own  consent  is  a  violation  of  these ;  therefore  we  will  not 
be  taxed  without  our  own  consent.  The  Americans  had 
not  aimed  at  independence ;  they  had,  after  long  depreca- 
ting, at  last  resisted  unconstitutional  usurpation.  Oppo- 
sition, aware  of  the  motives  by  which  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  were  induced  to  support  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, exhorted  them  to  consider  the  consequences 
before  they  supported  it  farther.  They  expected  that 
their  contributions  were  to  be  reduced  by  war  with  Ame- 
rica, without  adverting  to  the  enormous  expenses  which 
ministerial  plans  would  cause  during  the  very  first  cam- 
paign. Had  ministers  laid  before  the  house  sufficient 
information  to  justify  such  measures  ?  Had  they  not  been 
themselves  groping,  and  leading  others  in  the  dark  ?  Were 
they  always  to  run  blindfolded  into  every  destructive 
measure  that  was  proposed  ?  Would  they,  without  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  still  follow  counsellors  by  whom  they 
had  been  already  so  completely  misled  and  deceived  f 
Had  they  considered  the  difficulties  attending  the  support 
of  an  army  of  70,000  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ?  Had  they  calculated  how  many  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
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CHAP,  siderable  share  in  determining  their  character*  Lord 
^2l  Chatham,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  advised  government 
rather  to  conciliate,  than  compel  the  colonists :  the  admo- 
nition might  be  founded  in  misinformation,  conjecture,  and 
ignorance  of  the  American  character  and  of  human  nature. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  more  splendid  the  eloquence  of 
such  opponents,  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  lords  North, 
Sandwich,  and  Germaine,  for  totally  disregarding  their 
counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exhortations  were 
founded  in  knowledge,  experience,  wisdom,  or  even  com- 
mon prudence,  the  strong  and  frequent  repetition  would 
enhance  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  vain.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  this  part  of  parliamentary  history  more  fully  than 
most  other  periods :  the  circumstances  called  for  very  great 
deliberative  wisdom  and  executorial  ability. 

Descending  from  the  general  survey  of  ^political  prin- 
ment  of  ciplcs,  plaus,  and  situations,  which  usually  occupies  the 
auTiT^p^  ^^^^  meeting  of  a  parliamentary  session,  to  a  more  minute 
and  detailed  consideration  of  particular  questions,  opposi- 
tion severely  censured  a  measure  alluded  to  in  his  majes- 
ty's speech,  the  introduction  of  Hanoverian  troops  into 
the  garrisons  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar ;  and  motions  were 
made  in  both  houses,  declaring  that  the  scheme  was  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution,  and  the  bill 
of  rights  ;  that  there  was  no  standing  army  in  Britain,  but 
an  annual  force,  subject  to  the  mutiny  stct,  which  operated 
only  for  a  year,  and  specified  the  number  to  be  employed. 
Ministers  asserted,  that  the  bill  of  rights  extended  its  pro- 
hibitions only  to  troops  within  the  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore did  not  apply  to  the  present  case  ;  that  the  bill  of 
rights  made  no  difference  between  English  and  foreign 
troops,  in  its  regulations  for  the  direction  of  military  force ; 
and  that  the  measure  was  justified  on  the  grounds  ef  ex-> 
pediency  from  the  rebellious  state  of  America.  Many  ar- 
guments were  used,  and  precedents  quoted  in  both  houses ; 
but  the  question  was  dismissed  by  the  usual  majority'  in 
favour  of  ministr)'. 
Inquiry  li  -  In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  some  of 
campaign,  the  suppofters  of  the  ministers  declared  themselves  dissa*- 
tisfied  with  the  operations  and  result,  and  lord  North  ac- 
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knowledged  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations.    CHAP. 
He  had  formed  hi«  plans  the  last  year,  in  the  belief  that 


the  resistance  would  only  be  partial,   and   without  appre-      ^^j^ 
hen  ding  a  general  concert  of  revolt.     A  great  force,  he 
now  saw,  was  necessary,  and  such  he  proposed  should  be 
employed ;  and  accordingly,  very  early  in  the  season,  he 
introduced  the  army  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year.  When 
these  were  laid  before  the  house,  opposition  contended* 
that  before  they  could  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
posed  establishment,  they  should  receive   accounts  con- 
cerning the  number  and  state  of  the  troops  now  in  Ame- 
rica, ^nd  made  a  motion  to  that  eifect.     To  this  proposi- 
tion ministers  objected,  as  unprecedented  and  inexpedient; 
it  would  expose  the  condition  of  oiir    army,  when    the 
enemy  might  turn  the  knowledge  of  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  our  detriment  ,   therefore    the  motion   was 
negatived,  and  the  house  proceeded  -to  consider  the  esti- 
mates.    Thirty-eight  thousand  men  were  proposed  for  the 
sea  service,  and  fifty-five  thousand  for  the  land,  twenty- 
five  thQUsand  of  whom  were  to  be  employed  in  America.  Mi- 
litary gentlemen  of  opposition*  insisted,  that  the  supply  was  members 
inadequate  ;  and  that  if  they  must  go  to  war,  they  ought  to  ^^^^Sg!*' 
send  a  much  more  powerful  force.     Ministers  insisted,  that  dai'e  the 
the  destined  army,  supported  by  such  a  fleet  as  they  were  adequate, 
sending,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.       In  conse- 
quence of  a  passage  in  the  king's  sj^eech  concerning  the 
internal  defence  of  the  country,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house,  by  which  his  majesty  was  to  have  the  power  of  call- 
ing out    the  militia,  in  case  of  a  rebellion  in  any  part  of 
the  empire.     The  bill  was  opposed,  as  changing  the  idea  of 
a  constitutional  militia,  making  it  dependent  on  the  crown, 
and  converting  it  into  a  regular  army.     It  was  represent-  Militia bUi. 
ed  to  be  part  of  the   general  system  for  rendering  the 
crown  totally  independent  |of  the  people.      Ministers  ar- 
gued, that  the  regular  forces  being  sent  abroad  on  neces- 
sary service,  the  employment  of  the  militia  was  the  only 
means  of  defending  the  country,  without  having  resource 
to  foreign  troops.     The  king  could  not  more  unequivocal- 
ly display  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  zeal,  affection,  and 
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CHAP,  loyalty  of  his  people,  than  by  trusting  the  guardianship  of 
^^*'  his  crown  and  person,  and  government,  to  the  militia  of 
England.  By  contending  that  such  a  power  might  be 
abused,  the  gentlemen  of  opposition  had  only  stated  a 
possibility,  to  which  every  power  was  liable.  Should  the 
servants  of  the  crown  misemploy  the  force  so  intrusted 
to  his  majesty,  there  were  remedies  for  that  as  for  every 
other  malversation.  The  law  which  merely  empowered 
the  king  in  times  of  emergency,  to  call  on  those  to  defend 
the  kingdom  who  are  most  interested  in  its  welfare,  waa 
in  itself  reasonable  and  equitable  as  well  as  prudent,  and  it 
imposed  the  duty  on  those  who  had  the  strongest  motives 
to  discharge  it  effectually. 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  ministerial  system  this 
year  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who,  since  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  prime  minister,  had  been  lord  privy  seal. 
He  had,  he  said,  supported  the  measures  of  1 774,  from 
misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  America ;  he  had  been 
led  to  believe,  by  false  information  and  erroneous  opinions^ 
that  the  appearance  of  coercive  measures  was  all  that  was 
requisite  to  establish  a  reconciliation.  To  real  compul- 
sion he  had  always  been  inimical,  and  now  that  he  found 
it  was  intended  by  government,  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  measures  ;  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  less 
than  a  total  repeal  of  thie  laws  passed  since  1763,  would 
restore  peace  and  happiness,  and  prevent  the  most  des- 
tructive consequences.  Resigning  his  office,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lord  Dartmouth,  who  quitted  the  American  se- 
cretaryship, and  received  the  privy  seal.  The  American 
department  was  now  intrusted  to  lord  George  Germaine.** 
This  nobleman,  after  his  retirement  from  military  life,  had 
devoted  himself  to  political  affairs ;  he  was  an  acute  rea- 
soner,  and  a  respectable  speaker,  distinguished  for  close- 
ness of  argument,  precision,  and  neatness  of  language* 
Ht  had  been  principally  connected  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
supported  him  when  he  was  minister,  and  followed  him 
into  opposition.  He  had  vindicated  the  supremacy  of 
parliament,  voted  for  the  stamp  act,  and  against  its  re- 


h  Formerly  Sackville  ;  he  clinnged  his  name  for  an   estute  tliat  >\as  "be- 
queatlicKl  to  Iiim. 
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peal  ;  and  had  shown  himself  extremely  inimical  to  the    CHA.P. 
Grafton  adihini9tration.     From  that  circumstance,  together  ^^,-^^,^- 
with  his  reputed  abilities,  he  was  by  many  deemed  the  au-      ^^^ 
thor  of  Junius.       For  several  years  after  Mr.  Grenville's 
4eath,  he  had  continued  in  opposition  ;  but  in  1773,   he  > 
joined  ministry  in  the  East  India  affairs,  and  took  a  dtci*  . 
ded  part  in  the  coercive  measuresof  1774  and  1775.    Lord 
Rochford  resigning  about  the  same  time,   was  succeeded 
by  lord  Weymouth  in  the  southern  department* 

A  LITTLE  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Pcnn  presented  to  his  majesty  the  petition  of  Jf*^J"^' 
congress^  and  was  told  that  no  answer  would  be  given.  Pemi  re- 
This  affair  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  both  houses,  as  thTd^jfosi- 
affording  a  ground  for .  conciliation,  if  properly  regarded,  J.''*"®  *J||.*^. 
and  of  reproach  against  ministers  for  their  total  neglect  of  Aioexioaa^. 
such  advances*  A  copy^  of  the  petitkin  having  been  laid 
before  the  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  moved  that  Mr.  Penn,  whom  he  saw  below 
the  bar,  should  be  escamined,  in  ^rder,  he  said,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  petition  might  be  established  before 
they  proceeded  to  consider  its  contents*  The  ministerial 
lords  were  aware,  that  his  grace  s  object  extended  far  be- 
yond the  authenticity  of  the  petition,  and  that  he  wished  to 
lay  before  the  house,  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Penn  was 
so  fully  qualified  |o  give*  It  was  carried  that  day,  that  he 
should  not  be  examined ;  but  his  grace  havings  on  the  lOtb, 
pressed  it  in  a  different  form,  the  lords  in  administration 
consented,  on  condition  that  .  otily  ^ecified  questions 
should  be  asked.  The  substance  of  this  famous  evidence 
was,  that  the  witness  did  not  believe  the  congress  had 
formed  any  designs  of  independence  ;  the  members  com- 
posing. that  body  had  been,  fairly  elected;  were  men  of 
character,  cap^ible  of  conveying  the  sense  of  America  ;  and 
had  actually  conveyed  Ae  sense  of  their  constituents :  the 
different  provinces,  therefore  would  be  governed  by  their 
decisions  iniall  events*  The  war  was  begun,  and  carried 
on  by  the  colonieis,  merely*  in  defence  of  what  they  thought 
their  liberties  :  the^spirit  of  resistance  was  general,  and 
they    believed  themselves   able  to  defend  their    freedom  ^ 

against  the  arms  of  Britain.      Inquiries  of  a  more  particu- 
lar   nature  respecting    Pennsylvania,    produced    answers 
Vol.  JI.  G 
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CHAP,    which  expUifted  the  force  of  that  province  io  be  tboij^ 
^ixty  thousand  men  able  to  carry  arms,  of  whom  twenty 


1775.  thousand  served  as  volunteers,  and  that  these  cc^aisted  of 
inen  of  property  and  character  :  they  were  famished  wilh 
the  means  of  easting  cannon  in  great  abundance,  and  had 
a  plentilul  supply  of  small  arms.  The  colonies  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  receptioa  of  their  former  petitions  ;  they 
trusted  greatly  to  the  petition  which  he  carried,  and  \^ich 
they  styled  the  oliv£  BRiiHCti  :  in  bearing  this  appUca-> 
tion,  he  was  considered  as  the  messenger  of  peace.  Were, 
it  not  to  succeed,  they  would  become  desperate,  and  pro- 
bably form  connexions  with  foreign  powers  which  might 
not  easily  be  dissolved*  The  Americat^  wished  for  re^ 
conctltation  with  this  country,  and  wookl  acknowledge  th^ 
supreitiacy  of  &'itain  in  every  thing  eseept  in  exacting^ 
taxes.  Mr.  Penn  yras  asked,  whether  the  secretary  of 
state  had  made  any  inquiries  concerning  America  i.  He 
answered,  that  none  had  been  made**    . 

V  Mr.  P^kn  having  withdrawn,  amotion  was  made  by 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  the  petition  from  the  conti-^ 
nental  congress  to  the  king,  was  a  ground  foTt  a  conciliatian 
of  the  unhappy  differences  at  present  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Besides  repeating  the  argu* 
ments  which  had  been  so  often  discuss^,  he  argued,  thsMi 
here  was  a  <|eclaration  which  demonstrated  tiiat.lhe  Ame* 
ricans  wished  for  reconcfHement,'andde&tned  noeoncessioo 
from  us  derogutory'to  the  honour  of  the  mother  country^ 
On  the  side  of  ministry  it  was  contended,  that. to  trea^ 
with  the  congress  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
the  assembly  and  its  proceedings ;  that  the  petition  wa* 
an  insidious  and  tratterous  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
king  and  parliament ;  and  that,  while  the  authors  held  out 
smooth  language  and  false  professtons,  they  were  at  the 
very  instant,  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  abusing  the  parliament,  denying  its  ao^ 
thority,  and  endeavouring  to  involve  the.  whole  empire  in 
rebellion  and  bloodshed,  by  inducing. their  feUow«.subjecta 
In  these  kingdoms  to  make  one  common  cause  with  tt^m^ 

c  Neglect  or  reiection  of  alt  information  ^iliich  did  npt  favour  their  o^n 
views,  was  one  of  the  chief  and  most  uniform  characteristics  of  lord  North's 
administi'ation. 


ui  <>ppd$itidii    to   law    and  goyernment :    tbe  evidence    ^^^^l** 
before  the  house  was  chargeable  with  partiality  and  preju-  ^^v^^^ 
dke^and  deserved  no  regard.     After  a  violent  debate,  the      ij;^ 
duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  {^^^^^  j," 
(Weighty-six .to  thirty^three.     On  the  thirteenth  of  No<>  dia^rd^ 
vember  the  honse  of  commons  having  resolved  itself  into  ^ajori^  in 
a  committee  of  supply,  the  minister  expatiated  on  the  ne*  P^^* 
cessity  of  reducing  the  colonies,  and  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  must  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
in  an  additional  shiUiag  to  the  land  tax.     Opposition  ob- 
served, that  this  was  a  foretaste  to  the  country  gentlemen 
of  the    advantages  which   they  would  realise    from  the 
scheme  of  taxing  America.     JLord  Morth  now  advanced 
a  position,  that  taxation  was  only  a  secondary  object,  and 
that  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  the  principle  ground  of 
war  ;  on  which  remark  some  of  his  u^al  supporters  began 
to  express  dissatisfisction.     The  dexterous  versatility  of 
the  minister  explained,  his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  idea  of 
tsx^ion,  and  of  Jevying  a  pcoductlve  revenue  from  Ame- 
vica,  was  never  abandoned,  and  that  ministers  merely  intend^ 
sd  its  suspension.     The  dispute  at  present  was  of  a  much 
higher  natune  than  it  had  been  originally,  and  taxation  was 
bat  an  inferior  consideration,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  this  country  was  at  stake.     He 
would   have    diem   therelbte   perfectly    understand,   that 
whatever  general  terms  the  ministers  might  at  any  time 
make   use  of,  taxation  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  out  of 
their  view*     As  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  upon  this 
subject,  he  declared  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  tha 
legtslative  authority  and  commercial  control  of  this  coun« 
try  over  the  colonies  could  be  ensured,  but  by  combining 
them  with  taxation  :  the  country  gentlemen  were  convin« 
ced,andliie  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Ov  the  16th  of  November,  Mr.  Burke  introduced  a  coneUia^ 
new  conciliatory  bill,  in  which,  instead  of  expediency,  the  toiy  mo- 
ground  of  his  arguments  in  the  two  preceding  sessions,  he  Burke* 
founded  his  motion  on  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  this 
real^  to  grant  or  withhold  all  taxes,  as  recognized  by  the 
great  financial  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
£r8t,   statutum  de  tallagio  non  concedendo.       On  this  sta- 
tute, he  observed,  rested  the  proteciion  of  property  from 
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CHAP,  arbitrary  invasion,  a  security  whkh  constituted  one  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  Britain  aiad^  Ubsolute 
j^^^  governments.  He  demonstrated,  that,  on  account  of 
the  immense  distance,  it  was  impracticabl^^Oiv  the  Ameri- 
can subjects  of,  Britain  to  enjoy  this  privilege  by  represen- 
tation in  parliament,  and  that  therefore,  to  be  on  an  equal 
fpoting  with  other  British  subjects,  they  should  be  taxed 
\}y  their  own  assemblies*  The  necessity  which  occasioned 
Edward's  statute  to  be  framed,  was  s^imilur  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  present  times ;  it  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
that  monarch  and  his  people,  relative  to  taxation.  The 
latter  was  victorious,  and  obtained  this  important  privilege^ 
that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament.  The  present  bill  was  intended  t« 
procure  a  similar  advantage  for  the  Americans  ;  on  this 
account,  waiving  the*  consideration  of  the  question  of  rights 
it  renounced  the  exercise  of  taxation*  Great  Britatc^ 
however,  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  levying  com- 
mercial duties,  which  were  to  be  applied  ^o  those  piirpo*- 
ses  that  the  general  assembly  of  each  province  should  deem 
most  salutary  and  beneficial.  The  mother  country  als« 
reserved  to  herself  the  power  of  assembling  the  colonies  in 
congress.  The  bill  then  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
of  which  the  colonists  complained,  and  to  pass  an  immedi- 
ate act  of  amnesty.  The  principal  objections  to  the  bill 
were,  that  it  conceded  too  much  for  Britain,  and  not  near 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans.  It  was  also  contended 
that,  as  a  plan  of  accommodation  had  been  already  chalked 
out  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  would  be  disrespectful 
to  the  king  to  adopt  any  other  plan,  until  that  had  been  tried. 
The  discussion  of  this  bill  brought  forward  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  on  both  sides  :  when,  on  a  division,  ex- 
periencing the  usual  fate  of  anti- ministerial  propositions^ 
it  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.' 
B«"  for.  On  the  20th  of  November,  lord  North  introduced  a 

trade  and  bill  for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  thir- 
wUh^\m^  teen  colonies  of  America.  It  authorized  the  commanders 
rica-  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships 

or  goods  belonging  to  the  Americans,  whether  found  oa 
the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  and  vested  the  property  in  the 
captors.     A  clause  was  inserted,  by  which  all  AmericanSi 
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'Wbo  should  be  taken  on  board  the  v^esfteis  belohgingto  that    CHAP, 
continefit,  Were  mad^  liable  to  serve  indiscriminatelv*  with-  ,  ^^   ' 
out  distinction  bf  persons,  is  Common  sailors  on  board  our      1775. 
ships  of  war,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Such  colonists  were  to  be  entered  upon  the  ship's  books^  ♦ 

and  considered  as  volunteers ;  and  being  so  entered,  were 
to  be  set  on  shore  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any 
•part  of  America  not  then  in  rebellion,  and  there  to  be  libe-  ^ 

rated.      As  this  prohibitory  bill  comprehended  every  spe- 
cies of  the  American  commerce  and  employment  upon  the 
sea  along  the  coast  of  the  confederated  states,  all  the 
former  acts  which  affected  any  particular   post,   or  any 
branch  of  commerce,  were  repealed,  in  which  the  Boston 
f)ort  and  the  fishery  bills  were  rncluded.     While  all  were 
proscribed  w^ho  refused  unconditional  submission,  pardon 
was  held  out  to  those  who  returned-  to  their  duty,   and 
.a>mmissioners  were  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  me- 
rits of  indtvidnaU  or  colonies   who   should  accept  of  the 
proffered    fhercy.      Opposition   displayed   its    formidable 
talents  in  showing  that  the   proposed  law  amounted  to  a 
^cl^ration  of  war,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the  alter- 
native of  absolute  subjugation,  or    independence;  that  it 
would  give  the  finishing  blow  to  the  separation  of  Britain 
from  her  colonies,  farther  ruin  our  African  trade  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  arrest  remittances  from  the  colonies  for 
the  liquidation  of  their   great  debts  due  to  British  mer- 
chants.     W^hile  thus  producing  so  much  mischief  to  our 
plantations  and  mercantile  interests,  the  Americans  w^ould 
be  supplied  from    other  markets;   Britain  would  lose  a 
great  source  of  wealth,  with  little  annoyance  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  the  gain  of  foreign  nations.      It  was  a  ridi- 
culous  inconsistency    to   begin   with  declaring  war   and 
confiscating  the  effects  of  the  Americans,    and  conclude 
with   some    fallacious  provisions  concerning   peace.      In 
defence- of  the  bill,  it  was  said,  that  the  Americans  were 
at  war  with  us ;  that  while  hostilities  continued,  every   , 
means  must  be  employed  v  to   distress  our  antagonists,  as 
much  as    if   we  were    acting    against   external  enemies. 
^Messrs.  Wedderburne  and  Thurlow  displayed  great  inge- 
nuity in  supporting  these  positions,   and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that   the  incdnv^eniences  felt  by  the    West  Indian 


CHAP,  planters  and  British  merchants  were  temporary,  bu(f  that 
^^'  the  permanent  good  would  overbalance  the  evil.  Petitions 
^^T^  against  the  bill  were  presented,  and  disregarded :  it  was 
carried,  however,  through  both  houses  by  a  gp-eat  majority, 
'  and  passed  into  a  law.  While  the  act  was  pending,  Mr. 
Hartley  proposed  a  conciliatory  bill,  similar  in  principle 
and  object  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  somewhat  differ* 
ent  in  detail ;  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Different  Th£  trancendent  genius  of  ^essrs.  Burke  and  Fox*, 

Ml^Burite  tl^ough  exercised  in  every  subject  that  came  before  parlia^ 
and  Mr.  ment,  had  two  different  fields  on  which  they  respectively 
displayed  their  greatest  excellence.  The  legislative  plans 
proposed  by  opposition,  projects  of  conciliation,  and  other 
schemes  of  deliberative  policy,  requiring  the  union  of  ac- 
curate and  extensive  detail,  with  confirmed  habits  of  gene-' 
ralization,  were  most  frequently  the  productions  of  Mn 
Burke.  Discussions  of  executorial  plans,  and  concise  in- 
quiries  concerning  specific  measures,  requiring  also  energy' 
of  intellect,  firmness  and  decision  of  temper,  but  without 
demanding  such  a  compass  of  general  knowledge,  or  at* 
least  equal  habits  of  philosophic  contemplation,  camle' 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Burke,  watching  over  legis- 
lation, might  be  called  the  lawgiver,  and  Mr.  Fox,  over 
executive  measures  and  conduct,  the  statesman  of  opposi- 
tion. On  the  22d  of  November,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an 
account  to  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  expenses  of  the 
army  in  America,  from  August  1773  to  August  17T5. 
He  said,  that  from  these  papers,  he  could  demonstrate  the 
delusion  of  ministers,  and  the  waste  of  the  public  money, 
to  have  been  astonishing.  The  expenses  of  the  ordnance 
in  particular  in  the  year  1775,  had  been  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  Although  every 
branch  of  the  military  service  had  been  amply  provided 
.for  by  the  minister's  own  acknowledgment,  and  according 
to  his  own  appropriation  to  the  respective  servicjes,  a  debt 
had  been  incurred  in  the  single  department  of  ordnance, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
When  in  a  campaign  of  so  litde  exertion  the  expenditure 
had  been  so  great,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  ensuing  year  ?  Ministers  opposed  this  mo- 
tion, because,  they  said,  several  accounts  were  not  receirtsd«' 


Mr^  Fox  (ri>vtstted  tbeir  objectkua,  by  eonfiniiif  his  requU    cnKV. 
sitioD  to  the  pitpers  which  were  in  their  possession  ;  but  ^^.-^^-^ 
the  ministerial  party  also  controverted  this  proposition,  and      17^5 
from  their  unwiirmgness  tO'  submit  the  accounts  to  the 
ihspectioiir  of  the  house,  Mu  Fox  was  afterwards  doubly 
vigilant  in  his  iaquiriea  concerning  public  expenditure. 

A  PExiPTiON,  before  the  reoess,  was  presented^  from  J^^^^ 
Nova  Scotia  to  each  house  of  parliament,  in  consequence  Seotia.  ^ 
4f  lc»'d  North^s  conciliatory  proposition  ;  which  by  its 
promoters  was  intended  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  co- 
lonies* It  proposed  a  revenue  to  &e  raised  among  them, 
ttnder  the  direction  of  parliament.  This  doctrine  being 
extremity  agreeable  to  ministry,  they  gave  the  petition  a 
very  favourable  reception,  though  they  knew  the  amount 
•f  the  revenue  must  he  very  inconsiderable.  The  propo- 
sed  mode  of  taxation  was,  the  payment  of  a  certain  propor- 
tionable sum  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
but  that  the  rate  of  the  duty  should  be  first  fixed  by  par- 
liament. To  this  plan  it  was  objected,  that  the  revenue 
l^etofore  drawn  from  the  provinces,  every  part  of  which, 
except  the  tea  duty,  had  been  submitted  to,  and  chiefly 
paid,  was. more  productive  than  the  new  duties  proposed 
in  lieu  of  them  would  be,  in  case  this  regulation  was  gene- 
tally  adopted  :  neither  did  it  appear  likely,  that  the  opu-  . 
lent  colonies  should  follow  the  example  of  a  district  which 
iver  had  been,  a  considerable  expense  to  government^  and 
coiMiDued  to  require  a  yearly  grant  from  parliament  for 
its  support.  The  minister  at  first  supported  the  petition, 
and  a  motion  founded  upon  it  passed  the  committee  ;  but 
during  the  discussion,  pjerceiving  its  inefficapy,  he  suffered 
it  t9  be  rejected. 

Though  the  public  measures  and  declarations  of  min-  Dc«pon- 

»       .  1  »  •        •  .  .        dency  of 

lu&ters   expressed  a  determination  to  persevere  m  coercion  ministers 
and  confident  assurance  of  success,  yet  it  is  now  known*  thdr^ 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  their  menacing  protestations,  they  threats. 

d  See  parliamentary  Journals, ,  Dec.  1,  1775. 

e  Fron)  varions  sources,  and  esjyeciany  from  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  as 
ire  nmy  «e  br  the  following  extract  frpm  a  letter,  written  the  18th  of  January 
ITTfi,  dui'iiig  the  christnias  recess.  "  I  think  our  meeting  will  be  Uvely  ;  a  s{)i- 
lited  ndnoritj,  and  a  desfionding  majority.  The  higher  people  are  placed,  the 
more  gloomy  are  their  countenances,  the  more  raelanch(^  their  laneuage< 
Tou  may  call  this  eowanlice  ;  but  I  fear  it  rises  from  their  knowledge  (a  lat« 
kaowtodge)  of  the  diffieuUy  and  ouignitude  of  \h?  businessf 


CHAi*,    were  really  oppressed  with,  fear  and  deapcmdency  ;  «th«y  ap-* 

^J^^^  pear,  itideed,  to^have  been^aive  ring  between  the  faUe  hma^ 

1776.      ^^^^  prevents  the  abaodoament  of  projects  which  h^d  he«a 

precipitateljr  embraced,   and  sad  i(»reboduigs  of  ultimate 

failure. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  thouse  after  the 
recess,  was  a  measure  of  the  govt&rnmont  ^  Ireland' | 
the  lord  lieutenant  had  sent  a  writteti  meaaagc  to  the  house 
*-of  com;nons,  requiring,  in  the  king^s  name,  four  thousand 
additional  troops  from  that  kingdom  for  the  AmericaQ -ser- 
vice, promising  that  their  expense  should  not*  be  deirayeid 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  offering*  to  replace  them  by 
continental  auxiliaries  without  any  expense.  .  The  com- 
mons of  Ireland  granted  the  native  forces  required  ;  but 
after  a  violent  debate,  leaving  the  minister! aLparty  ki  the 
minority,  they  refused  to  admit  foreign  soldiers* 
l-)iscussion  The  message  proposing  the. employment  of  troops  fiY)m 

ployment  J^tid  in  Ireland  without  being  paid  by  that  country,  obvi- 
oi  Irish       ouslv    meant  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  ; 

ti*oop8  for  -  .  •'  . 

the  scnice  and  was  not  withovit  reason  considered  as  an  engagemiont 
in  Ame-"^  ^X  ^^^  crown,  to  dispose  of  British  public  money  without 
■****•  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  British-house  of  commons* 

On  the  15th  of  February  1776,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend 
moved,  that  the  lord  lieutenant^s  message  was  a  breaich  of 
jthe  privilege  of  that  house.  The  arguments  by  which  he 
'supported^  his  motion  were,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  British  constitution  concerning  pecuniary  grants,  and 
the  designs  which  such  attempts  intimated ;  he  also  men- 
tioned, though  only  incidentally,  the  absurd  extravagance 
of  paying  eight  thousand  men  for  the  use  of  four  thousand* 
The  ministerial  speakers  did  not  all  take  the  same  ground ; 
lord  North  declared,  that  though  his  majesty's  servants  in 
Britain  had  a  general  cooperation  with  his  servants  in  Ire- 
land, the  former  did  not  consider  themselves  as  responsi* 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter  :  he  however  justified  the 
message  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  without. dos^y  dis- 
cussing the  right.  Others  supporting  a  higher  tone  of  pre- 
rogative, insisted  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  introduce 
foreigtl  troops  into  any  part  of  his  dominions  whenever 
he  deemed  it  expedient.  Most  members  of  opposition 
V  eie  not  very  strenuous  in  support  of  the  motion,  because 
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scheme  which  it  censored  had  not  been  put  into  execu-    CHAF. 
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tion  ;  and  it  was  rejected  therefore  by  a  majority  greater 
€ven  than  was  usual* 

Mr.  Fox's  proposed  inquiry  concerning  the  ordnance,  ^^  ^o^'s 

«  1      .  I  •  •  proposed 

was  only  prelusive  to  a  more  comprehensive  scrutiny,  inquiry  in- 
On  the  2d  of  February  he  made  a  motion  to  inquire  into  g*ccegg*^ 
-Ae  cause  of  the  ill  success. of  his  majesty's  arms  in  North  hismajea- 
America,  as  also  into  the  causes  of  the  defection  of  the  ^^  ^  "^ 
Canadians.  That  he  might  give  the  greater  effect  to  his 
present  proposition,  he  avoided  every  extraneous  subject; 
he  would  neither  (he  said)  consider  the  right,  the  expe« 
diency,  or  the  practicability  of  coercing  America,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  them  all,  would  sim- 
ply inquire  whether  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  min- 
istry upon  their  own  principles,  had  produced  the  desired 
and  predicted  effect :  without  now  discussing  the  end,  he 
should  merely  examine  the  fitness  of  the  means.  Beginning 
with  the  Boston  port  bill,  as  the  commencement  of  deter- 
mined coercion,  he  pursued  an  historical  detail  of  the 
ministerial  measures  down  to  the  present  time.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  ministers,  coercion  was  practica- 
ble, either  they  had  not  planned  efficient  measures,  and 
afforded  the  proper  force,  or  they  had  intrusted  its  direc- 
tion and  conduct  to  incompetent  officers  :  there  had  some- 
where been  incapacity,  neglec^,  or  misconduct.  Whether 
the  rapid  extension  of  disaffection,  the  successes  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  troops,  was  owing 
to  unfitne^  in  one  class  of  servants  to  deliberate  and 
to  determine,  in  another  to  execute^  or  to  both,  parliament 
ought  to  be  informed.  The  country  had  given  the  minis- 
ter the  means  of  effectual  effort,  and  had  a  right  to  explore 
the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  know  what  ministers  or 
military  officers  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  fai^ther  em- 
ployment. Ministers  themselves,  if  conscious  that  no 
blame  ws^s  justly  imputable  to  them,  were  interested  in 
promoting  the  desired  scrutiny  :  they  would  rejoice  at 
such  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  conduct  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  convincing  the  people  that  our  present  national 
disgraces,  misfortunes,  and  application  of  that  support 
which  they. had  so  liberally  given,  were  not  owing  to  min- 
isterial ignorance,  incapacity,  or  want  of  integrity.  He 
Vol.  II.  H 


^  IflSTCHiTOFTBB 

eonehtded  whh  ft  po^ition^  ^at  none  wished  to  av6id  in** 

quiry,  but  those  who  were  either  culpable  themselves,  or 

1776.      wished  to  screen  the  culpability  of  others;  an  observation^ 

doubtless^  generally,  but  not  universally,  just.     Mr.  Fox 

'  urged  these  arguments  with  a  force  .which  could  not  be 

resisted  by  reasoning  :  what  they  were  unable  to  combat^ 

ministers  endeavoured  to  elude.      There  appeared  on  the 

question,  as  on  others  before  mentioned,  a  want  of  coinci^ 

dehce  in  the    arguments  of  ministry  and  their  friends* 

^^^  j  ,  Lord  North  was  less  decisive  in  his  opposition  than  many 

airous  of     of  his  supporters^  and  very  evidently  showed  a  dispost- 

SSh  paf-    ^^^^  ^^  moderation,  from  which  he  was  often  recalled  by 

ties,  satis-    his  morc  violent  coadjutors  ;  he  had  rather  betrayed  than 

fies  nei" 

tber.  discovered  a  disposition  to  conciliate,  instead  of  coercing^l 

but  had  been  prevented  by  the  abettors  of  stronger  mea- 
.  sures.  In  discussions  with  opposition,  he  showed  a  simi>- 
lar  disposition,  rather  to  palliate  than  directly  to  contro** 
vert.  From  the  great  abilities  of  his  lordship,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  that  his  indecisicm  arose  in  some  degree 
from  doubts  about  the  general  wisdom  of  the  plan  which 
he  was  pursuing^  It  was  by  no  means  probable,  that  a 
man  of  lord  North's  talents,  if  thoroughly  convinced  that 
what  he  proposed  was  unobjectionable,  would  discover 
such  hesitation.  He  admitted,  that  miscarriages  had  hap<^ 
pened,  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  every  event  ;  he 
Was  ready  to  resign  his  office,  whenever  the  house  should 
withdraw  its  confidence.  Mr.  Fox  had  charged  adminis- 
tration with  wickedness,  ignorance  and  neglect  ;  the  first, 
he  assured  them,  was  wrong,  and  the  two  last  remained  to 
be  proved.  This  vague,  temporizing,  and  decisive  reply 
to  Mr.  Fox's  definite  charges,  if  it  did  not  prove,  at  least 
Stipposed  afforded  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion,  that  lord  North 
ed\?ith^he  himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  part  which 
coeroiTc     he  was  acting.     Others  of  much  less  ability  were  by  far 

HV  816114»  1*11*1*  ••  •  " 

more  decided  tn  their  opposition  to  an  inquiry. 
Subsidy  to  Om  the  29th  of  February,  treaties  between  his  majesty 
?,?ri!i*l"  a^^d  the  duke  of  Brunswic,  also  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  were 
laid  before  parliament.  By  these  agreements,  four  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  Brunswic  troops  and  twelve  thousand 
Htsjsians  were  taken  into  Britbh  service.     To  the  duke 


p£  Bnmswb  an  MQual  subsidy  w;is  lo  bit  psud,  of  CHAP, 
ffteeo  nboMsand  five  huodr^d  iiad  oinete^a  p^nds.  For  ^^^^-^^ 
the  Hessians  a  double  rate  was  tp  be  paid,  amoun^lig  ^irrs?" 
tp  one  himdfed  aod  fourteen  tbousaud  twp  hundred  aiMJl 
sunety-teigbt  pounds.  The  levy  moaey  tp  <both  piinc<^ 
vas  seven  pounds  (om^  shiUings  and  jC^r-pence  per 
head;  .every  nkan  fciUed  was  io  be  charged  at  the  rat^ 
of  the  levy  moneys  AU  were  to  receive  the  same  pay, 
dcdinaiy  and  eztraordidiary,  as  British  Jtroopfi*  The  min^ 
isler  iCOBtended^  Aat  $ht  supply  wa9  necessary,  and  that 
the  >teriiis  weire  fair.  Opposition  reprobated  the  measure 
;af  luriag  foreign  merpeaaries  against  British  subjects ;  the 
motion,  however,  iwas  4:arried  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses.  The  secretary  at  w^  having  moved  for  a  supply 
•of  845,(1001.  for  the  extraordinarles  of  the  army,  this  vast 
demand  incurred  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  confined  and 
inefficacious  a  service,  roused  all  the  vigour  of  pppositioo. 
Neither  the  campaign  of  i7i04,  which  by  discomfiting 
france  delivered  Europe;  nor  of  If 60,  which  subduefl 
North  America ;  had  cost  near  so  much  as  1775,  which 
produced  nc^hing  b^t  disgrace.  Ministers  rested  their 
fneasureson  the  sanction  of  parliament;  the  misfortunes  of 
<the  last  campaign  (they  said)  wene  .owing  to  their  belief 
-that  the  Americans  were  not  in  general  so  wicked  as  they 
had  actu^y  proved,  and  from  that  conviction  .we  had  em- 
ployed too  small  an  army ;  .buit  in  .the  present  campaign^ 
Ae  force  which  should  be  sent  w;ould  totally  reduce  .thfC 
colonies* 

On  the  14th  .of  March,  the  last  attempt  was  a^adeto  ^f^^^ 
^event  war  between  the  parent  and  the  children.     The  ot  (^raftoo 
4iaike  ef  <]rrafton  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  intreat-  fj^^^^^' 
ing,  that  to  put  an  .^id  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to 
jevince  to  the  world  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  and  the  par* 
^iamentto  restore  peace  and  mmquillity,  he  .should  issue  jbl 
proclamation,  4eclaring,   if  the  revolted  colonies  would 
present  4o  the  commander  in  chief  of  hk  majesty's  forces 
in  America,   or  to  the  xommissioners  sent  out  with  pow- 
-ers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of.  making  peace  or  war,  a 
^petition  setting  forth  their  grievances,  hostilities  should  be 
•immediately  suspended,  and   the  petition  referred  to  the 
-paiiiament^  to  be  cansideced  with  thSfKomit  ssl^mn  aiad 
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liament 
that  ano- 
ther cam- 
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crush  the 
Americans 


serious  attention.  The  great  object  of  this  motion  seema 
to  have  been,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  late  prohibitory 
act :  which,  according  to  opposition,  held  out  a  delusive 
show  of  peace,  without  furnishing  the  means,  or  contain^ 
ing  the  powers,  by  which  it  could  be  effected.  Besides 
the  general  arguments  which  this  motion  naturally  suggest- 
ed, its  mover  adduced  a  declaration  of  lord  George  Ger« 
]fnaine  in  the  other  house,  that  nothing  less  than  uncondi- 
tional submission  from  America  would  satisfy  Britain.  To 
proraiote  the  address,  his  grace  farther  stated,  that  intelli^ 
gence  was  received  by  himself  that  messengers  had  been 
sent  by  France  to  general  Washington  and  die  congress, 
and  argued  that  this  conciliatory  proposition  would  prevent 
the  Americans  from  seeking  the  means  of  defence  in  for- 
eign assistance.  Ministers  contended,  that  conciliation 
was  almost  impracticable,  and  that  nothing  could  more 
certainly  prevent  it  than  concession.  An  offer  to  admit 
them  to  amity  on  any  other  terms  than  those  already  pro- 
posed,  would  be  a  degradation  to  the  honour  of  the  king, 
the  parliament,  and  the  country.  The  Americans  would 
be  reduced  in  one  campaign  to  accept  of  the  terms  which 
we  were  pleased  to  offer :  France  would  not.  interfere  in  a 
dispute  between  us- and  our  colonies.  If  she  had  any  such 
intention,  it  would, be  an  additional  argument  for  employ- 
ing our  force  to  subjugate  America,  before  she  could  be 
joined  by  so  powerful  an  auxiliary.  We  have  (they  said} 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  it  is  no  longer  time  for  us  to  be 
proposing  conciliation.  This  was  the  language  not  of 
mere  parrots  of  the  political  creeds  that  happened  to  be  in 
vogue  for  the  day,  but  of  many  senators  of  considerable 
talents  and  knowledge;  some  highly  distinguished  for 
ability,  and  one  equal  to  most  men  that  ever  ai^eared  in  a 
legislative  assembly.  A  reader,  who  should  know  the 
origin,  principles,  and  history  of  the  American  war,  with- 
out having  attended  to  parliamentary  debate  and  speeches, 
would  learn  with  surprise,  that  a  most  strenuous  abettor 
of  coercive  measures,  a  determined  enemy  to  every  plan 
of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  supporter  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission, and  a  prophesier  of  speedy  subjugation,  was  lord 
Mansfield.  Such  powers  of  argumentin  cases  of  momen- 
tous importance,  drawing  conclusions  frcun  insufficient  in^ 
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((Shnation  and  efroneOHs  principles;  such   profound  wis-   CHAP, 
dom  sanctioning  the  measutes,  decrees,  and  acts  of  misin-  ,^^..^^..^1- 
formation,  precipitancy,  and   violence ;  afford  a  striking      ^^^^ 
instance  of  the  weakness  which,  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  is  often  intermingled  with  the  most  exalted 
qualities ;  it  teaches  the  reasoner  in  drawing  his  inferen- 
ces, and  the  counsellor   in   forming  his  schemes,  not  to 
place  implicit  reliance  on  either  ^e  authority  or  example 
•f  even  an  illustrious  sage. 

A  BILL  was  this  year  proposed  for  establishing  a  mili-  Sootch.nii. 
tta  in  Scodand,  which  was  eagerly  patronized  by  mem- 
bers from  that  country,  but  strongly  controverted  by  Eng- 
lish senators.  In  fav<)ur  of  the  bill  it  was  argued,  that 
the  obvious  utility  of  militia  as  a  national  defence,  render- 
ed its  establishment  as  proper  in  Scotland  as  in  England ; 
and  that  the  attachment  now  evinced  by  Scotchmen  to  the 
family  on  the  throne,  removed  objections  formerly  weighty. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  alleged,  that  there  was  neither 
necessity  nor  occasion  for  the  proposed  scheme.  A  mili- 
tia was  local,  and  paid  by  the  landholders  for  their  protec- 
tion and  defence ;  the  Scotch  paid  one-fortieth  part  only 
•f  the  land  tax,  out  of  which  the  militia  expenses  were 
paid :  the  population  of  Scotland  was  a  fifth  of  that  of 
England ;  it  was  therefore  unreasonable  in  her  to  apply 
for  a  militia,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  her  expense 
would  be  but  one -eighth  of  her  advantage  in  proportion  to 
England.  The  answer  to  this  was  obvious ;  that  though 
the  specific  fund  for  defraying  the  militia  expenses  was 
the  land  tax,  the  protection  of  that  branch  of  revenue  was 
not  its  sole  purpose^  but  the  defence  of  every  constituent 
of  private  and  public  property  and  security.  After  a  warm  iawyectSi. 
contest,  the  minister  being  left  in  a  minority,,  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  current  year, 
a  loan  of  two  millions  was  found  necessary.  The  funds 
for  paying  the  interest,  being  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury, 
were  favourable  to  the  financial  character  of  the  minister. 
After  passing  a  vote  of  credit  for  another  million^  the 
session  closed  on  ^he  23d  of  May. 
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Evacuation  of  BoHon.-'^ritish  troops  sail  t^  Halifax*'^ 
objects  ^f  campaign  1776,  three  :  firsts  recovertf  of  Ca* 
nada^  and  invasion  of  colonies  by  the  iaieS'-'^econdlff\ 
expedition  to  Carolina^^hirdltfj  and  chiefly^  mvasion  of 
New  Tork^^^^ebec  relieved^  and  Canada  recovered."^ 
British  armament  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Pe- 
ter Parker^  arrives  too  late  in  North  Carolina-Proceed 
to  the  south-^^iege  of  Char  lest  own-^raised^-'^Intenud 
proceedings  of  the  colonies^^eclaration  of  independence* 
'-Objects  and  reasons  of  the  New  Tork  expedttion^-^Sri" 
tishforce  arrives  there-^-description  of  New  Tork  an4ks 
dependencies-^aciflcating  overtures  of  the  British  com^ 
manderS'^rejected.-^Battle  of  Long  Island.'-^Antericans 
defeated^  but  escape.'-^Capture  of  Netv  Tori-^own  se€ 
on  fire  by  the  Americans, — Battle  of  White  Plains^'^ 
Americans  defeated  in  onepart^  but  the  main  body^escapes*. 
--^Battle  and  capture  of  fort  Washington.'-'-Generid 
tTowe  plans  detached  expeditions — iiivasion  and  reduc- 
tion of  Rhode  Island — rapid  successes  of  lord  Cornwall 
lis  in  the  Jerseys^-^onsterneetion  and  flight  of  the  Ame^ 
ricans^^expect  general  Howe  at  Philadelphia^^ord 
Cornxvallis  ordered  into  winter  quarters^^-^evival  of 
American  spirits  from  the  cessation  of  pursuit*— animated 
to  most  extraordinary  exertions — their  affermve  opera* 
tions — sitrprise  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton^  and  its  im- 
portant effects.— Operations  on  the  lakes— Crown  Point 
takeny  but  evacuated.^^eneral  result  of  the  campaign. 
— Depredations  of  American  privateers-^^ncouraged  bjf 
■France  and  Spain. 

CHAP.  THE  princtpal  scene  of  action  in  Which  Britaii^ 

^^"*     was  now  engaged,  was  the  American  colonies  ;  thitbw* 


J77I5       therefore,  the  history  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Evacuation  Boston,  from  the  preceding  summer,  had  continued  in  a 
^   state  of  blockade.     Gage  was  returned  home,  and  the 
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defmmaQd  had  devolved  on  reneral  Howe*  The  British  CHAP, 
admiral  having  been  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Fal*  ^^p^^,,^. 
mouth,  a  seaport  town  in  th*^  northern  part  of  Massachu-  ^^^ 
setts  Bay,  cannonaded  and  destroyed  the  place  ;  and  the 
provincials  being  informed  of  this  proceeding,  issued  out 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  declaring,  however,' it  was 
their  intention  to  confine  their  hostilities  to  the  capture  of 
ships  which  should  carry  storey  and  provisions  to  the  British 
army  at  Boston.  Several  vessels  laden  with  necessaries  of 
life  were  taken  at  the  verv  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  the 
capture  of  the  coal  ships  was  severely  felt,  both  from  the 
coldness  of  the  winter  in  that  climate,  and  from  diat  being 
A  harder  season  than  usual.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  known  abettors  of  the  American  cause,  were 
still  retained  as  hostages,  and  aU  the  loyalists  who  could 
escape  took  refuge  in  Boston  $  thence  there  was  not  only  a 
want  of  fresh  meat,  but  even  of  salt  provisions.  To  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  firing,  they  destroyed  several  houses, 
amd  used  the  materials  ;  but  still  the  scarcity  increased. 
Aware  of  the  difficulties,  Washington  prosecuted  the  siege 
with  a  double  vigour,  in  order  to  take  the  place  before 
"the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Britain.  On  the  2d 
•f  March,  a  battery  was  opened  on  the  western  side  of 
the  town,  whence  it  was  dreadfully  annoyed  by  a  furious 
discharge  of  cannon  and  bombs  :  and  on  the  5th,  another 
acted  on  the  eastern  shore.  Nevertheless,  the  British 
troops  acquitted  themselves  with  surprising  fortitude,  and 
during  fourteen  days  endured  this  bombardment  with 
mdauated  courage.  The  besieged  had  no  alternative,  but 
cither  to  dislodge  die  Americans,  or  to  evacuate  the  town. 
The  general  attempted  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  found 
Aey  were  so  strongly  posted  as  to  render  the  assault  im« 
practicabk.  The  British  must  have  ascended  a  perpen- 
dicolar  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Americans  had 
prepared  hogsheads  chained  together  in  great  numbers. 
and  filled  with  stones',  to  roll  down  upon  the  king's  troops 
as  they  dimbed  up  the  hill.  Finding  that  they  could  not  Brituh 
force  the  woiiis  of  the  Atnerican  general,  and  being  in  the  for  Uai^aac. 

f  "  This  species  of  pi*epftration,  (Mr.  Stedroan  obterves,) -will  exemplify 
in  a  striking  mariner  that  feKitity  of  expedients  vhich  ^rotiglj  cbaractenzea 
the  Americana  during  the  war.*' 
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CHAP,   greatest  distress  fot  Waiit  of  provisions,  general  Howe  and 
^    Tj     the  British  loyalists  embarked  for  Halifax  on  the  17th  of 
1776.     March,  and  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  the  month.     By 
their  departure,  the  Americans  became  madters  of  Boston 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores,  which 
general  Howe  was   obliged  to  leave  behind.      Some  ships 
were  left  in  the  bay,  to  protect  the  vessels  which  should 
arrive  from  England  ;  but,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they, 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  British  transports  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy» 
•bjectsof  Xhe  objects  proposed  by  the   Britith   government  in 

paigo.  the  present  campaign  were  three — ^to  relieve  Quebec,  re* 
cover  Canada,  and  invade  the  colonies  through  the  lakes 
—to  make  an  impression  on  the  southern  provinces,  and 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  New  York.  During  these 
transactions  at  Boston,  col.  Arnold  continued  the  blockade 
of  Quebec,  notwithstanding  a  very  severe  season,  and  un* 
der  great  difficulties  ;  reinforcements  arrived  very  slowly- 
from  the  congress,  and  the  Canadians  were  disheartened 
and  waivering  ;  the  succours,  however,  at  last  came,  and 
Quebec  being  cut  off  from  supplies  by  land,  and  the  ice 
in  the  river  not  admitting  assistance  from  England,  the 
towns-men  and  garrison  experienced  many  difficulties. 
But  as  the  season  advanced  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the- 
river,  the  Americans  became  more  active,  that  they  might 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England  :  they 
renewed  the  siege,  and  erected  batteries  to  burn  the  shipw 
ping.  While  the  besieged  were  engaged  in  attending  t« 
those  operations,  Arnold  attempted  to  storm  the  town  in 
another  quarter,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  suburbs, 
but  could  not  penetrate  farther.  Meanwhile  the  small- 
pox, so  pestilential  in  that  country  where  inoculation  was 
not  common,  broke  out  in  the  American  army,  and  frigh- 
i^Uev^  "  tened  many  of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Although  it  was  now 
and  Cana-  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  river  was  far  from  beings 
ed.  "clear  of  ice,  an  English  squadron  made  its  way  up  to  Que«- 

bee,  and  on  finding  succours  arrived,  the  besiegers  retired* 
On  the  9th  of  May,  Carleton  proceeded  in  pursuit  of 
Arnold,  just  as  tht^y  had  begun  the  retreat.  Seeing  the 
troops,  they  left  the  artillery  and  military'  stores  to  the 
British,  and  thus  the  siege  of  Quebec  was   raised,   ikfter 
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continuiag  about  five  months.     Understanding  that  a  nam-    CHAF. 
ber  of  sick  and  wounded  provinciab  were  scattered  about  the  ^  '^^ 
woods  and   villages,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  proper  officers  to  find  out  these  miserable 
people,  a£Ford  them   relief  and   assistance  at  the  public 
expense,  and    assure  them   th^t,  on  their  recovery,  they 
should  have  the   liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  pro- 
vinces*     In   the  end  of  May,  several  regiments  arriving 
frdm  Ireland  and  England,  together  with  a  regiment  from 
general  Howe,  and  the  Brunswic  troops,  which,  when  ad- 
ded to  those  who  were  before  in  the  province,  amounted 
to  thirteen  thousand  men,  Carleton  prepared  for  offensive 
operations.     The   general  rendezvous  was   at  the  three 
rivers,  about  half  way  between   Montreal  and  Quebec. 
A  body  of  Americans  having  attacked  the  advanced  divi- 
sion of  the  British  troops,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
General  Burgoyne  arrived  with  the  reinforcements  in  Ca^ 
nada,  and  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  provincials.  Conscious 
of  their  inability  to  maintain  their  conquest,  the  provincials 
evacuated  Montreal,  fort  St*  John,  crossed  lake  Champlain, 
and  stationed  themselves   at    Crown    Point,  whither  the 
British  commander  did  not  follow  them    for  the  present. 
While  the  campaign  opened  thus  auspiciously  for.  Britain 
in  the  north,  attempts  were  made  to  reestablish  her  autho- 
rity in  the  south.     The  governors  of  the  several  colonies 
had  represented,  that  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces 
there  was   a  considerable  spirit  of  loyalty,   but   that   the 
well  affected  were  afraid  to  discover  their  sentiments ;  and 
that  if  a  powerful  force  were  sent  from  the  mother  coun- 
try to  cooperate  with  them,  they   would   immediately  at- 
tach themselves  tx>  her  cause«     In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, an  army  was  prepared,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  ordered  to 
sail  to  North  Carolina,  from  the  loyalists,  of  which  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  though  oblig-  State  of  a« 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  a  ship,  had  been  extremely  active  in  CareiiDaii 
the  service  of  Britain :  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  settlers  in  the  back  country,  especially  with  an 
unruly  class  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of  regulators,  who 
were  inimical  to  orderly  government,  had  fomerly  been 
Vol.  II.  I 
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CHAP,    very  troublesome  to  the  British  establishment,  and  trans- 
^t!!J^Lj  ferred  to  the  provincials  their  hostility,  since  they  had 
1776.      acquired  the  ascendancy.      In  the  same  parts,  there  was 
a  totally  diiferent  set  of  men,  emigrants  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, who  were  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  their  sov- 
ereign, and  attachment  to  their  native  land,  which  poverty 
and  want  had  compelled  them  to  abandon*     Actuated  by 
such  contrary  motives  to  oppose  the  Americans,  these  two 
classes  of  settlers  cooperated  and  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  force.      Martin  projected  to  unite  with  them  all 
the  back  settlers  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  that  the  whole 
should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  troops,  who  were 
expected  early  in  the  spring,  and  also  bring  forward  the 
Indians  to  assist  the  royal  cause.   By  the  desire  of  Martin, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  a  highland  gentleman,  of  known  courage, 
enterprise,  and  ability,  directed  and  headed  the  execution 
of  the  scheme :  the  governor  also  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  persons  on  their  allegiance  to  repair  to  the 
royal  standard ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  embody  the  loy- 
alists,  in  order  to  keep  them  steady  in  their  intentions  i 
and   this  step  ultimately    disconcerted    the   undertaking. 
Their   hopes   of  success  rested  on  the  concealment  of  the 
design,  until  his  majesty's  troops  should  arrive ;  ..but  the 
formation  of  a  corps  however,  soon  reached  and  alarmed 
the  provincials.     General   Macdonald  proposed  to  march 
to  Wilmington,  and  there  occupy  a  secure  post,   until  the 
British   landing  should  be  able  to  afford  them  assistance. 
Informed  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Moore,  a  provincial 
gentleman,  and  colonel  of  the  Carolinians,  advanced  with 
a  body  of  troops  in  quest  of  Macdonald.      The    highlan- 
der  sent  Moore  a  copy  of  the  king's  proclamation ;  in  an- 
swer to  which,  the  provincial  commander  transmitted  the 
test  to  the  congress,  promising  (if  they  should  subscribe  it) 
to  treat  Macdonald  and  his  party  as  friends,  but  denouncing 
the  severest  vengeance  in  case  of  a  refusal.     The  royalists 
losing  time  in  negotiation,  the  provincials  had  leisure  to 
assemble   in  greater  numbers  to  the  standard  of  colonel 
Moore.     Macdonald  proceeding  on  his  march,  descried 
Mr*  Caswell,  a  provincial  colonel,  who  was  hastening  with 
ft  body  pf  colonists  to  join  the  general,  and  found  him 
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posted  at   Moore's  creek  bridge  upon   cape  Fear   river,    CHAP, 
not  far  from    Wilmington.     The    emigrants    with    great  ^^^^J^!^, 
fury  began  the   attack  with   broad   swords ;  but   colonel      ^jjq 
Macleod,  the  second  in  command,  and  others  of  their  bra- 
vest officers  being  killed,  the  people,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  native  country  regarded  their  leaders  as  chieftains, 
were  disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  commanders,   and 
thrown   into   a  confusion  which  reached  the  rest  of  the 
corps  ;  the  whole  party  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  beings 
pursued,  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among 
others,  general  Macdonald.      Such   was  the  issue   of  the 
first  enterprise  in  the  southern  colonies  for  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  British  government. 

Among  the  causes  which  had   contributed  to  the  dis-  British  ar> 
ting^ished  success  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  belligerent  mea-  under  sir 
sures,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  was  promptness  of  pre-  Jfj^^^ 
paration.     This  was  a  quality  extremely  deficient  in  the  and  sir  Pc- 
armaments  that  were  employed  during  the  ministry  of  lord  ^^'^  *^  ^^' 
North,  and  the  forces  sent  out  on  an  expedition  were  fre- 
quently too  late  for  accomplishing  their  purpose.      The 
troops    destined  to  cooperate  with  the  loyalists   of  the 
south,  ought  to   have  left  Cork  before  Christmas,  that 
they  might  reach  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  field  before  the  commencement  of  the  great 
heats  that  are  so  injurious  to  northern  constitutions,  unless 
gradually  encountered ;  but  they  did  not  depart  from  Ire-  arrives  toe 
land  till  the  ^th  of  February,  and  it  was  the  3d  of  May  before  North  Ca* 
they  arrived  at  cape  Fear.     General  Clinton  having  jom-  '^'*°* '» 
ed  them    from  Boston,  took  the  command;  and  finding 
that  from  the  discomfiture  of  the  royalists  he  could  have 
no  hopes  of  success  in  North  Carolina,  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  South  Carolina,  and  to  besiege  Charles-  ppoceefi* 
town  its  capital.     This  town  was  the  great  support  of  the  souilh. 
warlike    preparations   in   the   southern   colonies,  and  on 
account  both  of  its  strength  and  opulence,  would  be  an 
important  acquisition  to  Britain. 

The  harbour  of  Charlestown  was  protected  and  com- 
manded by  a  fort  upon  Sullivan's  island,  which  is  formed 
by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Ashly  and  Cooper,  that  almost 
enclose  the  town ;  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  was  pro- 
jctted  to  capture  that  f©rt  anfil  leaving  a  sufficient  gaYrisoa 
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CHAP .   for  its  defence,  to  intercept  all  intercourse  between  Charles- 
,  ^.^^^     town  and  the  ocean.     Clinton  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Tune 
1776.      before^ the  capital  of  South  Carolina:  the  American  com- 
mander Lee,  having  received  accurate  intelligence  concern* 
ing  the  motion  of  the  British  general,  by  forced  marches 
appeared   about    the  same    time  in  the   neighbourhood 
of  Charlestown,  and  posting   himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,   secured  a   communication    with  Sullivan's  island* 
Between  Clinton   and  the   fort    lay   Long    Island,    from 
which  he  understood  there  was  a  fordable  passage  to  Sulli- 
van's island ;  he  stationed  himself  on  this  island  construct- 
Thc  siege   ed  batteries,  and  prepared  for  the  sieee*       Havin?  made 

of  Charles-    ,.  .  .        '  '^     "^  .  .  °  ,  .       S«  i         i» 

town^  dispositions  tor  commencing  the  attack,  on  the  28th  or 
June  he  poured  a  tremendous  fire  from  land  batteries, 
floating  batteries,  and  the  ships*  The  British  troops  behaved 
with  their  usual  valour,  and  the  Americans  displayed  great 
courage  and  perseverance.  Three  of  our  ships  having  ruA 
aground,  two  of  them  were  extricated ;  but  the  third  stick- 
ing fast,  was  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  int* 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  attempted  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  found  that  the  water  was  not  one  foot  in  depth, 
as  they  had  been  informed,  but  near  seven  feet ;  under 
cover  however  of  the  fire  they  attempted  to  land,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  were  unexpected  difficulties  to 
encounter  even  if  they  did  land.  The  information  which 
the  general  had  received  concerning  the  access  to  the  fort, 
had  been  extremely  inaccurate ;  there  was  between  it  and 
the  shore  a  trench,  in  which  he  had  understood  that  the 
water  was  shallow ;  but,  on  examination,  it  was  discover* 
ed  to  be  extremely  deep,  and  also  much  more  under  the 
command  of  the  castle  than  the  general  had  supposed :  the 
troops  were  for  the  present,  therefore,  ordered  to  return  to 
their  camp.  The  next  day,  dispositions  were  made  for 
repeating  the  attempt,  and  there  was  a  hot  fire  on  both 
sides,  by  which  two  British  ships  being  much  damaged, 
were  ordered  to  retire.  The  attempt  was  repeated  in  a 
part  somewhat  shallower  than  where  the  first  trial  had 
been  made.  General  Clinton  and  several  other  officers 
waded  up  to  their  shoulders,  but  finding  the  depth  of  the 
water  increasing,  were  unable  to  proceed ;  the  ships  could 
not  approach  so  near  as  to  do  effectual  execution,  and  gene- 
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ral  Lee  was  in  etezt  force  on  the  other  side  to  defend  the    CHAP. 
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forts :  for  aU  these  reasons,  Clinton  thought  it  expedient  to  ^^,1.^',^ 
desist  from  the  attempt*     It  was  said  by  military  critics,      i^^g 
that  the  British  general  had  not  bestowed  sufficient  pains  « raised- 
to  investigate  the  situation  and  accessibility  of  the  place 
before   he  commenced  the  attack;  that  his  ships  might 
have  approached  much  nearer  the  fort,  and  covered  the 
landing  of  the  troops :  by  political  critics  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  difficulties  arose  from  the  general  causes  which 
had  been  predicted;  the  determination  and  force  of  the 
Americans,  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and  posts  which 
they  had  to  defend. 

Lord  Dunmore  oontinued  to  carry  on  naval  hostilities 
on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  provinces,  but  finding  he 
could  make  no  effectual  impression,  retired  to  Florida. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  fitting  out  a  squa- 
dron from  Boston,  attiacked  the  Bahama  islands,  and  plun- 
dered them  of  stores  and  artillery,  by  which  means  they 
brought  to  their  country  a  supply  which  was  very  much 
wanted.  Clinton  was  summoned  by  general  Howe  to 
meet  him  at  New  York,  but  before  we  accompany  the 
southern  force  to  its  junction  with  the  commander  \rx 
chief  and  the  main  army,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
civil  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  which,  both  on  account 
of  their  political  importance  and  influence  on  military 
operations,  merit  and  require  historical  notice. 

In  the  former  year,  the  provincial  assembly  of  New  '"^®''*?l 
England  had  passed  resolutions,  manifesting  a  disposition  colonies. 
to  independency ;  but  rather  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other 
colonies  and  of  their  constituents,  than  to  pledge  themselves 
by  an  explicit  proposition.  Their  delegates  in  the  congress, 
and  the  other  most  violent  members,  having  sounded  the 
rest  of  the  representatives,  discovered,  tliat  froin  several 
colonies  there  was  an  aversion  to  that  measure,  and  that  a 
separation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  incurred  unless  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty.  Bred  up  in  repub- 
licanism, the  New  Englanders  had  deemed  independence 
on  a  crowned  head  a  desirable  object ;  but  other  colonists, 
educated  with  monarchical  principles,  and  attached  to  the 
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CHAP,  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  regarded  a  connexion 
^^.^^^^  between  themselves  and  the  parent  country  as  constituting 
1776.  ^^^  supreme  advantages  of  both  countries,  and  separation 
as  only  not  so  bad  as  slavery.  The  New  Englanders  had 
been  winning  over  the  other  colonies  to  their  sentiments 
and  principles,  with  great,  but  hitherto  not  complete,  suc- 
cess. The  congress  was  becoming  more  and  more  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  its  republican  president ;  but  still 
desirous  of  peace,  it  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of 
its  petition  to  the  king,  and  for  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  in  parliament.  When  it  was  learned  that  no 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  petition,  that  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  that  great  armaments,  including  a  numerous 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  were  prepared  in  order  to 
subjugate  America,  the  greater  number  of  delegates  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  which  were  first  generated  and  afterwards 
cherished  by  the  New  Englanders.  On  the  30th  of  May^ 
a  prefatory  resolution  was  passed,  declaring,  that  the  'pro- 
hibitory act  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  redress 
and  reconciliation,  with  the  intended  exertion  of  all  the 
British  forces,  assisted  by  foreign  mercenaries,  ^qr' their 
destruction,  depriving  the  colonies  of  the  kingV  protection j 
annihilated  their  allegiance;  that  it  became  now  necessary  for 
them  to  take  the  power  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  "  to  recommend  to  the  various 
"  assemblies  and  conventions  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
*'  rica,  where  no  form  of  government  adequate  to  the  exi- 
"  gencies  of  affairs  had  yet  been  adopted,  to  form  such  a 
'^  constitution  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  public- 
"  welfare  and  security." 

In  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  of  those  who  were 
determined  to  resist  coercion,  there  were  two  parties :  the 
one  wished  merely  to  oppose  all  acts  of  hostility,  but  still 
to  leave  room  for  reunion  ;^  the  other  resolved  not  only 
to  resist,  but  to  outrage  the  British  government.  In  a 
state  of  public  ferment,  moderation  is  generally  regarded 
as  lukewarmness,  and  indifference  as  enmity  to  the  pre- 
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vailing  senUment.     In   most  of  the  colonial  assemblies,   CHAP, 
being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  congress,  they  instruct-  ^^-v-^^ 
ed  their  delegatefs  to  support  independence.      In  Pennsyl-      ^^^^ 
vania  and    Maryland,^  the  asseniblies  resolved  to  oppose 
this  measure ;  and  the  amount  of  their   reasoning  was — 
Britain  has  oppressed,  and  is  attempting  to  subdue  Ame- 
rica, it  becomes  us  therefore  to  resist,  but  the  necessity  of 
resistance  does  not  justify  measures  injurious  to  ourselves, 
and.  not  necessary  to  render   our  resistance  eifectual ;  we 
can  fight  as  well  without  mentioning  independence,    as 
after  declaring  it ;  we    will  not  actually   obey  the  com- 
mands of  Britain,  while  inconsistent   with  our   constitu- 
tional rights,  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation,'  by  a  change  in  the  British 
counsels,  which  experience  of  the  ineflEicacy  of  her  plans 
may    in  time    be    expected    to    produce ;  meanwhile  our 
efiforts  shall  be  as  energetic  as  those  of  the  most  zealous 
votary  of  independence.     The   separation    from  Britain, 
even    if  finally    attainable,    would  be  productive  of  great 
and  evident  evils.     The  protection   of  the   parent   state, 
the  salutary  power  of  a   common  sovereign  to  balance  so 
many   Si^parate   and   possibly   discordant    provinces,    the 
important  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  old 
union  appeared  in  a  striking  light  to  every  man  of  discern- 
ment, whose  mind  was  not  clouded  by  the  passions  that 
overspread  the  multitude ;  but  no  art  was  spared  to  make 
the  contrary  opinion  popular,  and  no  means  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  publications  which,  by  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  alleged  oppression,  stimulated  the  hatred  and 
resentment   of  the    children    against    their  parents.     Of 
these  works  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  an  essay  of  the 
noted  Thomas  Paine,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  which 
he  has  so  frequently  exhibited,  strong,  coarse,  and  inflam- 
matory.    The  bold  and  unqualified  intrepidity  of  assertion 
passed,  with  undisciplined  understandings,  as  unanswer- 
able arguments ;  faraiHarity  of  illustration,  and  vulgarity  of 
allusion,   highly  pleased   unrefined   tastes;  an  appeal  to 
their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  gratified  their  passions, 
and  they  concluded  that  he  must  be  right  whose  opinions 
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CHAV.     ^^^  sentiments  agreed   with  their   own.^     Displaying  an 
XVlT.      ability   and    skill,  the  amount  of  which  was  that  he  could 
--^g       ^etjire  to  combustibles.     Paine's  address  acted  powerfully 
on  the  populace  of  Philadelphia,   and    contributed  to  in- 
spire them  with  different  sentiments  from  their  provincial 
assembly  and  their  delegates  in  the  congress.  The  delegates  , 
however,  thought  it  necessary  on  so  important  a  question 
to  take  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  and  after  a  great 
contest  it  was  carried  that  they  should  be  instructed  to 
agree  to  the  determination  of  congress*     Not  withstand* 
ing  the  artifices  of  demagogues,   there   still    remained   in 
Philadelphia  a  considerable  body  inimical  to  independence* 
In  Maryland,  the  delegates  were  instructed  to  oppose  the 
question  of  independence  in   congress.      Having  accord* 
xngly  voted  against  it,  they  were  driven  from  the  aasem* 
bly ;  and,  on  returning  home,  they  found  the  violent  party 
gaining  ground.     A  second  meeting  of  constituents  was 
called,  and    they  returned   with   instructions  to  vote  for 
independence*      On  the  4th  of  July,  the  congress  of  dele- 
tion of  m-  gates  from  thirteen  English  colonies  in  America,  declared 
#ett»e         ^^  provinces  a  free  and  independent  state.     In  the  decla- 
ration, they   commenced    with    observing,  that    when    it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands^  which  have  connected    it   with   another,   and    to 
assume   among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and 
of  God,  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the   opinions   of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  cause  which 
impels  them  to  the  separation.     Government   being   an 
institution  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  whenever 
St  becomes  destructive  of  that    end,   must    be   dissolved. 
Having    laid    down   this    general  rule,  they  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  facts   which,  in  their  opinion,  proved  the 
British  government  of  our  colonies  to  have  been  destruc- 
tive of  its  end,   and  comprised    in   the  detail  all  the  acts 
already  mentioned  :  in   every   stage  of  oppression,  they 
alleged,  that  they  humbly  petitioned  the  king  for  redress, 
but  with  no  effect.       ''"  We  have  applied  also   (they  said^ 
**  to  our  British  brethren  ;  we  have  reminded  them  of  the 
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^'  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement ;  we  CHAP. 
"  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  ^^^J^HJl- 
"  and  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  ^77^ 
^^  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which  would  inevitably 
"  interrupt  our  connexion  and  correspondence  :  they  have 
^^  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  we 
^^  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
**  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
"  kind — in  war,  enemies  ;  in  peace,  friends."  For  these 
reasons,  they  solemnly  published,  that  they  were  henceforth 
free  and  independent  states,  and  absolved  from  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown ;  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  Great.  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  completely 
terminated;  that  they  h|id  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  every 
other  act  which  belonged  to  independent  states.  This  cele- 
brated declaration,  which  separated  the  colonies  from  Bri- 
tain, was  received  with  endiusiastic  applause  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  some  of  the  wisest  opponents  of  the  mother 
country  it  was  not  equally  relished.  General  Washing- 
ton himself,  though  so  strenuous  and  efficacious  a  sup- 
porter of  American  resistance  to  what  he  conceived 
oppression  and  tyranny,  never,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ex- 
pressed an  approbation  of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country."^ 
His  great  and  comprehensive   mind  viewed  remote  and 


m  In  the  original  impression,  I  had  written  that  general  Washington  was  far 
from  approving  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  connexion.    That  opinion  I 
founded  partly  on  the   general    Wisdom  and  moderation    of   that  illustrious' 
Ameincan,  and  the  enmity  which  'bis  conduct  uniformly  exhibited  to  democra- 
tic violence ;  and  partiv  on  a  letter  for  many  years  imputed  to  him,  and  insert- 
ed in  a  publication,  w&ich,  till  very  lately  passed  for  genuine.    The  work  in 
question  is  entitled,  **  bpiatles,  Domestic,  Confidential,  and  Official,  from  gene- 
ral Washington  \*^  and  was  long  current,  as  its  contents  were  probable,  and  its 
aTerments  remained  uncontradicted.    The  leUer  from  which  I  made  the  cita- 
tion inserted  in  a  note,  pages  65  and  66,  of  vol.  ii.  had  been  with  five  others, 
denied  by  general  Washington,  in  an  American  gazette,  to  be  genuine,  a  short 
time  before  his  death.    TMs  disavowal  I  did  not  hear  of,  till  several  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  work  when  Mr.  Bleecker,  of  New  York,  wrote  me, 
that  the  epistles  in  question  were  spurious,  and  referred  me  to  the  gazette  in 
which  they  were  (jisavowed  by  general  Washington.    Far  from  wishing  to 
impute  any  expression  to  any  character  in  my  history  which  he  did  not  use,  I 
am  desirous  of  correcting  the  error  respecting  that  fact  {  and  for  that  purpose 
have  directed  the  quotation  from  the  alleged  letter  to  Mr.  Lund  Washington  to 
be  cancelled,  and  tne  present  explanation  substituted  in  its  place. 

My  general  opinion,  however,  tliat  Washington,  so  eminent  for  wisdom  And 
moderation,  was  an  enemy  to  democratic  violence,  not  resting  on  one  letter, 
hat  on  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct,  continues  the  sai»e.  / 
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CHAP,    distant  objects  ;  he  saw  that  whate\>er  was  the  enmity  be- 
^^,,^,„^  tween  Britain  and   America  at  present,  it  must  at  lengtU 
1776.      terminate.  He  knew  the  vast  advantages  that  had  accrued, 
and  the  greater  which  might  proceed  from  the  renewal  of 
friendly   relations   between    Britain  and  North  America  ; 
their  language,  their  respective  objects  and  pursuits  fitted, 
them  for  a  reciprocity  of  benefit,  if  united,  which  he  did' 
not  apprehend  they  could    enjoy    if  separated.      Distin- 
guished as  a  champion  of  liberty,  he    was  its  champioa 
with  the  principles  and  discrimination  of  a  wise  man  ;    he 
loved  freedom  secured  by  order,   and  was    a    profound 
admirer  of  the  British  constitution  ;  he  did  not  therefore 
favour  the   democratical  principles  which,  first  spread  by 
the  New  Englanders,  had  extended  through  the  colonies  ; 
he  foresaw  that  the  constitution  resulting  from  indepen- 
dence would  be  republican,  and  might  from  the  influence 
of  democratic    zealots   be   inconsistent  with    tranquillity 
and  order.     He  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  violence 
which  was  manifested  by  many  abettors  of  independence. 
Engaged  however,  in  conducting   military  affairs,  he  did 
not  deem  himself  necessitated  publicly  to  declare   every 
opinion  which  he  might  form  upon  the  civil  and  political 
proceedings  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  without  agreeing  with, 
e  vtry  demagogue  that  could  agitate  and  inflame  the  populace, 
he  continued  to  support  his  country  in  defending  what  he 
thought  her  liberty  ;  some  of  her  counsels  and  resolutions 
might  not  meet  his  approbation,  but   was  he  therefore  to 
desert  her  in  war  and  danger  ?  As  a  patriot,  he  employed 
his  talents  not  only  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  her  from 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  in  sacrificing  his  own  particular 
sentiments  for  the   sake    of  unanimity   and    the  general 
welfare. 

Writers  favourable  to  the  coercion  of  America 
affirm,  that  independence  was  long  before  that  period  the 
aim  of  their  leaders ;  but  being  able  to  adduce  no  testi- 
mony or  documents  in  support  of  their  assertion,  rest  its 
weight  on  probable  inferences  from  ther  conduct.  "  Hence 
*'  (says  a  late  historian")  their  complaints  of  grievances  were 
"  clamorous,  frequent,  and  specific,  while  their  professions 
^^  of  attachment  and  loyalty  were  merely  general,  and  attend- 
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*^  ed  with  no  precise  offers  of  conciliation  or  satisfaction."  CHAP. 
The  American  statement  of  grievances,  in  their  petitions  ,,^^,^«J- 
ta  the  king,  and  other  representations,  were  no  doubt  spe*  ij^^ 
cific  :  if  the7  had  been  vague,  they  would  have  been  nu- 
gatory. Their  professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  were 
attended  with  no  precise  oiGprs  of  conciliation  or  satisfac-* 
tion,  because  in  their  view  they  were  suffering  unconsti* 
tutional  injury,  and  prayed  for  constitutional  redress ; 
they  were  reclaiming  a  right,  and  not  making  propo* 
sals  for  a  bargain.  They  did  not  conceive  themselves 
to  have  committed  injustice  against  the  British  gov* 
emment,  and  therefore  made  no  offers  of  satisfaction 
cither  precise  or  general.  Their  propositions  of  con- 
ciliation were  simple :  they  apprehended  that  the  new 
system  of  legislature  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges  as 
British  subjects,  and  declared  that  they  would  return  to 
amity  when,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  measures, 
their  constitutional  blessings  should  be  restored.  How 
entreaties  or  even  requisitions  that  their  connexion  with 
the  mother  country  should  be  replaced  on  the  former  foot- 
ing, demonstrate  an  intention  of  entirely  dissolving  the 
tie,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  A  farther  argument  to 
evince  the  American  desire  of  independence  is,  that  their 
demand  of  redress  in  the  repeal  of  all  the  acts  since  1763, 
must  be  insincere,  for  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful. ^^  No  party  in  Britain  could  attempt  conciliation 
"  on  such  grounds :  because^  thereby  they  must  have 
"  abandoned  some  principle :"  the  amount  of  which  rea- 
soning is,  that  if  a  statesman  or  lawgiver  has  proposed  or 
adopted  any  measure  or  regulation,  he  must  adhere  to  his 
resolution,  that  he  may  preserve  his  consistency ;  a  doc- 
trine, which,  in  such  fallible  beings  as  men,  -might  often 
contravene  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  wisdom.  In 
the  colonial  range  of  complaint,  therefore,  I  can  perceive 
no  proofs  of  determined  separation.  From  the  series  of 
acts  which  the  narrative  has  presented,  it  appears  that  the 
New  Englanders,  since  the  commencement  of  the  disputes, 
manifested  dispositions  to  republicanism,  from  which  we 
might  fairly  infer  a  desire,  and  even  a  design  of  eventual 
separation;  but  that  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
were  the  votaries   of  loyal   and  constitutional  connexion 
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nists  of  the  north,  was  the  immediate  effect  of  die  system 


1776.  ^^  ^  ^^^  *  ^^^^  their  subsequent  resistance  arose  from  re* 
fused  redress,  and  attempted  coercion  ;  and  their  conseiit 
to  the  scheme  of  independence,  from  the  total  rejection  of 
all  their  applications,  combii;ed  with  elation  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  former  campaign.  The  independence  of 
America,  therefore,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  evidently 
proceeded  from  no  preconcerted  design,  but  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  measures  that  were  pursued  by  the 
mother  country,  and  the  progress  of  human  passions, 
when  they  refuse  the  admonitions  of  reason  and  wisdom ; 
from  disputes  to  quarrels,  repeated  with  increasing  aspe- 
rity, until  they  terminated  in  a  final  rupture. 
Objectsand         The   main    object  of  military    operations   was  New 

rc&sons  of 

the  expe-  York ;  and  for  making  this  part  of  America  the  chief 
NewVcTk  *^^^  °^  ^^^'  there  were  various  reasons.  The  province 
of  New  York,  running  northwest  joins  wtth  Canada,  that 
runs  southwest,  and  both  together  enclose  New  England, 
and  divide  it  frdm  the  southern  colonies.  By  possessing  New 
York  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  while  the  Cana- 
dian army  invaded  it  on  the  north,  a  communVcation,  it 
was  conceived,  might  be  established  between  the  secondary 
and  primary  army ;  both  could  cooperate  vigorously,  easi- 
ly reduce  New  England,  afterwards  act  in  concert  against 
the  more  southern  colonies,  and  procure  the  assistance  of 
the  back  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  well  disposed  to  the 
mother  country.  New  York  was  a  centrical  position,  from 
which  operations  might  be  directed  either  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  occasion  might  serve,  or  circumstances 
require,  so  that  this  position  enabled  the  British  comman- 
der to  prescribe  the  scene  of  action  and  to  quit  it  when  he 
chose ;  and  if  the  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  field, 
the  great  north  river,  and  the  different  channels  between 
the  islands  and  the  main  land,  would  enable  him  by  his 
ships  and  detachments,  to  harass  the  adjoining  countries ; 
while  the  provincials,  however  powerful,  could  make  no 
attempt  upon  the  islands  that  would  not  be  attended  with 
greater  inconveniences,  and  liable  to  imminent  danger. 
Besides  these  advantages.  Long  Island  was  very  fertile 
in   wheat   and  all  other  corns,  abounded  with  herbs  and 
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flocks,  and  was  deemed  almost  equal  alone  to  the  maiote-  CHAP, 
nance  of  an  army.  In  the  province,  especially  in  the  upper  ^^pv^^ 
part  towards  Albany,  there  were  reported  to  be  many  loy-  1775^ 
altsts,  who  would  flock  to  the  British  standard  as  soon  as 
they  could  manifest  their  sentiments  safely.  New  York, 
from  these  circumstances,  was  an  object  of  high  importance, 
add  its  attainment  was  not  reckoned  diflicult :  much  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  province  is  enclosed  in  islands,  which  being 
long  and  narrow,  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  attacks  from 
our  fleets,  and  to  the  descents  of  our  troops ;  and  when 
conquered,  the  protection  of  the  ships  of  war  would  be  as 
effectual  in  their  preservation,  as  their  hostility  had  been 
in  their  reduction.  These  were  the  reasons  on  which  the 
military  plan  was  founded,  and  whatever  the  sentiments 
of  the  reader  may  be  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man who  proposed,  and  the  lawgivers  who  adopted  the 
measures  which  produced  enmities  between  America  and 
the  mother  country,  he  will  probably  without  hesitation 
admit,  that  the  plan  of  military  operation  was  not  discre- 
ditable to  the  talents  of  its  author  as  a  war  minister.  But 
the  history  now  proceeds  to  narrate  its  execution. 

General  Howe  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Halifax  for  British  arr 
two  months,  to  receive  reinforcements  which  he  expected  ^l^virat 
from  England,  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  his  brother,  lord  ^^^  ^®''^- 
Howe;  the  armament  from  England  much  exceeded  the 
time  that  had  been  planned  for  its  departure  from  home. 
The  general,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  at  Hali- 
fax, but  to  proceed  southwards,  that  there  might  be  no 
delay  after  lord  Howe  should  reach  America.  Leaving 
Halifax  on  the  11th  June,  in  the  end  of  the  month  he  arri- 
ved in  Sandy  Hbok  near  New  York.  During  his  passage, 
he  was  joined  by  six  transports  full  of  Highland  troops, 
belonging  to  the  forty-second  and  seventy-first  regiments; 
from  them  he  learned  that  colonel  Campbell  with  a  de- 
tachment was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  armament  : 
he  afterwards  found,  that  going  into  Boston,  where  they 
expected  to  have  joined  the  British  army,  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  provincials. 

The  town  of  New  York  is  situated  in  an  island 
running  from  north  to  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
river,  at  the  southern  extremity,  separated  from  New  York 
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CHAP,  island  by  a  narrow  channel,  on  the  east,  is  Long  Island  ;' 
^^^^^J  directly  south,  in  sight,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  isStaten 
i^^g  Island  ;  beyond  which,  and  in  the  same  direction,  lies 
Descrip-  Sandy  Hook.  The  Americans  having  beeA  informed  of 
New  Vork  the  destination  of  the  British  armament,  had  been  at  great 
penden-*^  pains  to  fortify  New  York  town  and  island,  and  to  make 
cieft.  the  access  as  difficult  as  possible,   by  sinking  ships  in  the 

most   approachable  part  of  the  channel;    they  were  also 
provided  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and   guarded  by    a 
strong  body  of  troops.  On  the  northern  extremity  of  New 
York   island,   it  communicated   with  the  continent  by   a 
bridge,  called  King's  Bridge.   Long  Island,  from  its  extent, 
was  not  so  strongly  fortified,  yet  M'as  well  guarded,  had  an 
encampment  on 'the  side  next  New  York,  and  also  works 
on  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  coast.     Staten  Island, 
being  less  valuable,  was  not  guarded  with   equal  strength 
and    vigilance :     thither,   therefore,    he    proceeded,    and 
landed  without  opposition  :  he  met  with  Mr.  Try  on,  late 
governor  of  New  York,  and  other  loyalists,  who  informed 
him  of  the  disposition  of  the  province,  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.      From  the    accounts  which  he  received  of  the 
provincial  force,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  commence  hostilities  until  the  armament  from  £ngland 
should  arrive.      It  was  the  14th  of  July  before  lord  Howe 
reached  Staten  Island  :    the  troops  that  were  conveyed  in 
the  fleet  consisted  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  and  also  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  : 
so  reinforced,  the  British  army  amounted   to  near  thirty 
thousand  men.     The  commanders  possessed  high  charac- 
ters, and  had  distinguished  themselves  in  subordinate  sta- 
tions of  trust  and  importance   in  the  former  war.     The 
naval  officer  had,  in  the  year  1758,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fame  which  was  increased  during 
subsequent  services :   the  military  gentleman  was  the  dis- 
tinguished favourite  of  general  Wolfe,  led  the  body  which 
first  seized  the  heights  of  Abraham,^  and  afterwards  sup- 
ported and  advanced  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 
It  was  true,  he    never  had  an  opportunity  of  signalizing 
himself  as  a  general,  except  at  Bunker's  hill;   and  having 

9  See  this  history,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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teted  there  under  the  command  of  another,  he  merely  CHAP. 
]Hoired^  as  before,  that  he  was  an  active  and  intrepid  sol-  ^_-p,^-^ 
dier;  but  from  his  conduct  in  secondary  situations,  he  lyj^ 
was  very  naturally  allowed  credit  for  abilities  which  could 
ttl  up  the  first  with  equal  propriety.  From  their  near 
relation,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  there  would  be 
the  utmost  harmony  between  the  general  and  admiral ;  and 
the  appointment  of  lord  Howe  and  sir  William  to  the 
chi<;f  command  of  the  naval  and  military  operations, 
affordt:d  general  satisfaction  in  England,  and  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  of  their  success.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  their  hopes  were  not  without 
apparently  probable  grounds.  The  American  army  did 
not  exceed  twenty  thousand,^  raw  and  undisciplined,"^  to 
oppose  thirty  thousand  veterans.  These  were  unprovided 
with  the  various  accommodations  and  even  necessaries  of 
a  military  life,  whereas  the  British  forces  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  article  that  could  be  useful  in  warfare. 

Bebidks  their  military  powers,  the  general  and  admi*  Pa«ifie 
nd  were  appointed,  under  the  late  act  of  parliament,  the  ofThe  bh- 
commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  for  tish  com* 
granting  pardon  to  such  as  should  deserve  the  royal  mercy. 
Before  they  commenced  hostile  operations,  they  tried  pa- 
cific proposals;  and  their  first  act  was  a  circular  letter 
from  lord  How^  to  the  late  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, acquainting  them  with  the  power  which  was  in- 
trusted to  his  brother,  and  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
to  the  public  to  a  similar  effect.  His  lordship,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  American  general,  addressed  to 
George  Washington  esq.  which  that  commander  refused 
to  receive,  as  it  did  not  describe  the  rank  that  he  held 
under  the  United  States.*"  On  the  20th  of  August,  gene- 
ral Howe  sent  his  adjutant,  general  Patterson,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  gen- 
eral received  them  with  great  politeness,  but  absolutely 
declined  to  accept  an  official  letter  without  an  address 

p  See  Stedman.  q  See  general  Washington's  letter  to  Mr.  Lund 

Washington.  r  This  conduct  was  highly  applauded  by  the  congren, 

which  passed  a  resolution,  directing,  that  for  the  future  no  comnaander  in  their 
service  should  receive  an}  letters  or  message  from  the  enemy  which  did  not  ac- 
knowledge in  its  address  their  official  character. 
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cttAP.    naming  his  office.     A  conference,  however,  ensued^  in 
which  nothing  effectual  was  done*     General  Washington. 


1776.  said,  the  power  of  the  commissioners  appeared  to  be  no 
more  than  to  grant  pardons :  they  were  only  defending^ 
what  they  deemed  their  indisputable  right,  had  commttted 
no  fault,  and  therefore  wanted  no  pardon.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin had  for  many  years  resided  in  England  as  agent. for 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  he  was 
lately  returned  to  America,  and  being  a  member  of  the 
congress,  possessed  very  great  influence.  Lord  Howe 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Staten 
Island ;  therein  stated  the  nature  of  his  commission,  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  that  America  would  unite  with  the  Br^ 
ti^h  in  dispositions  for  peace,  and  requested  the  assistance 
of  Doctor  Franklin  to  effect  this  purpose*  Franklin  re- 
plied, by  informing  his  lordship,  that  preparatory  to  any 
propositions  of  amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that 
Britain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America, 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  indemnify  the  colonies 
for  burning  their  towns*  A  correspondence  also  took  place 
between  lord  Howe  and  lord  Drummond,  which  the  latter 
are  reject-  communicated  to  general  Washington;  but  it  was  equally 
unavailing,  the  same  arguments  being  used  on  the  side  of 
Britain,  met  with  the  same  objections  on  the  side  of 
America* 
The  Bri-  These  Overtures  of  Britain  being  unavailing,  and  the 

take  UiT^  reinforcements  being  now  arrived,  the  British  commanders 
field.  opened  the  campaign  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  very  late 

season,  especially  in  a  country  in  which  winter  sets  in  soon 
and  severely ;  but  as  it  evidently  arose  from  the  tardiness 
^ith  which  troops  arrived  from  Europe,  the  delay  was. not 
imputable  to  the  commanders  in  America*  The  British 
forces  began  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  Long  Island ;  and 
a  division  of  four  thousand  men,  crossing  from  Staten 
Island,  under  cover  of  three  frigates  and  two  bomb  ketches, 
landed  there  without  resistance  in  Gravesend  Bay,  adjoin* 
ing  the  strait  that  separates  the  two  islands*  The  detach- 
ment having  effected  its  purpose^  the  rest  of  the  army 
without  difficulty  effected  their  landing*  The  Americans 
were  posted  near  Red  Hook,  almost  opposite  to  New 
York,  commanded  by  general  Putnam*     The  road  from 
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^ravesend  to  Red  Hook  lay  across  Flat  Bush,  a  woody  CHAP 
Iract  of  land,  behind  which  a  ridge  of  hills  arise.  Gene-  v^^-^r^^ 
ral  Putnam  had  sent  a  great  body  of  troops  to  seize  the  1775. 
defiles  which  led  through  those  eminences.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  advanced  towards  the  pass,  but  finding  it  already 
seized  by  die  enemy,  in  conformity  to  orders  which  he 
had  received,  he  refrained  from  an  attack.  Major  gene-  Battle  «lr 
nd  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  that  extended  to  the  i,i^ai^. 
coast.  The  Hessians  under  general  De  Heister  compo- 
sing the  centre,  advanced  to  Flat  Bush,  while  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  British  forces, 
marched,  to  the  right  over  Flat  Land.  General  Clinton 
and  sir  William  Erskine  having  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  finding  also  that  their  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  Hessians,  reported  to  general 
Howe,  that  they  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  provincials,  and  thereby  force  them 
either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  abandon  the  hills.  Thinking 
the  proposal  practicable,  the  general  consented.  It  was 
concerted,  that  to  favour  the  design  of  the  right  wing, 
the  attack  should  be  begun  by  general  Grant  and  the  Hes- 
sians on  the  left  and  centre.  Farther  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  principal  movement,  the 
kiog^s  ships  stationed  to  the  right  of  them  moved  towards 
the  town  so  as  to  make  them  conceive  New  York  to  be 
the  immediate  object. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
general  Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  and  lord  Percy,  advanced 
with  part  of  the  troops,  and  general  Howe  himself  brought 
forward  the  rest  of  that  division.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
the  British  passed  the  heights;  general  Clinton,  turned  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  and  crossed  to  Bedford,  while  Grant 
and  De  Heister  attacked  the  right  and  the  centre.  On  the 
side  of  Fla]^  Bush,  the  Americans  made  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance; but  their  left  wing,  finding  itself  attacked  both  on 
flank  and  rear,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  centre  and  right  of  the  provincials,  hear-  ^he  Ame- 
kig  of  this  total  route  of  the  left,  suddenly  retreated  in  V*L  •  •'•♦^ 
disorder;  about  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  one  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  captured 
were,  generals  Sullivan,  Udell,  and  lord  Stirling*:  about 
Vol.  II.  L 
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CHAP     three  hundred  fiiitUh  were  killed  and  woutided*'      Of  the 
^^?^  slain  were,  lieutenant  colonel  Grant  and    sir  Alexander 
jy,^g       Murray,  both  officers  of  great  merit;  the  hitter  a  yourtg 
Scottish  baronets  of  independent  fortune^  who  leaving  the 
comforts  of  ease  and  affluence  for  hardship  and  danger, 
.    earned  a  premature  but  glorious  death  in  the  service  of  his 
king  and  country.     General  Washington  had  been  at  New 
York  when  the  engagement  began  ;  heariifg  that  a  battle  had 
commenced,  he  hastened  over  to  the  assistance  of  his  coun* 
try  men  ;  but  when  he  arrived,  he  found  his  troops  involved 
in  difficulties  by  the  stratagem  of  the  enemy.      On  seeing" 
their  situation,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  entirely 
dtstro)ed,  as  he  conceived  general  Howe  woukl  certainly 
attack,  and  as  certainly  force,  the  American  lines.      Many 
ol    the  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.    Confident,  however^  that  they  must  be  reduced  by 
regular  approaches,  without  risking  the  lods  that  might  be 
sustained  by  an  assault,  the  general  declined  the  attempt. 
On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  British  army  opened  the  . 
intrenchments  before  the  American  lines :   the  provinciala 
finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  post  in  Long  Island, 
Imteaeape.  on  the  29th,  evacuated  their  encampment^   and  general 
Washington  executed  the  retreat  with  great  ability ;   his 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp  and  the  different 
works,  and  with  the  baggage,  stores,  and  part  of  the  artil- 
lery, were  conveyed  to  the  water  side,  they  embarked,  and 
passed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New  York  with  such  wonder- 
ful silence  and  order,  that  t,he  British  army  did  not  perceive 
t'>e  least  motion,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  at 
fi  ding  the  lines  abandoned,  and  seeing  the  last  of  the  rear- 
guard in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger.     To  do  full  jus- 
tice to  this  masterly  retreat,  it  must  be  considered  that  they 
had"been  driven  to  the  corner  of  an  island  where  they  were 
inclosed  in  a  space  of  two  square  miles,  with  ^lear  twenty 
thousand  well  disciplined  troops  in  front ;  and  in  the  rear, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile  wide,  which  could  not  be  crossed 
bur  in  several  embarkations.      Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacl«  R  tht*  provincials  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  car- 
ried off  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  ammunition^ 

alJc^u'cst'ntalive  ul'llic  family  oflklr.iauo  in  Peilhsliu^. 
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«Dd  artillerjr.  MiKt»ry  critics  were  of  opinion,  that  sir  CHAP. 
WiUiam  Howe  might  have  forced  their  lines  on  the  day  of  ^^^^* 
the  biktde  ;  and,  since  he  cHose  the  more  gradual  operation  "  ^f^ 
ci  a  siege,  and  nuist  have  known  that  from  their  reduced 
ibrce  it  was  their  interest  to  withdraw,  he  might  have 
xtivined  it  to  be  their  wish ;  therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  so  vigilant  as  to  render  their  re- 
-treat  intprncticahie  ;  and  such  a  prevention  would  have  been 
i^  no  means  difficult,  because  the  sea  between  Red  Hook 
and  New  York  is  deep  enough  for  a  seventy-four  gun  ship 
to  anchor,  and  he  might  have  easily  stationed  frigates  which 
woiild  have  commanded  the  passage,  and  prevented  their 
escape.'  The  boats  which  had  brought  them  from  New 
York  to  Long  Island,  had  lain  on  the  Long  Island  shore 
three  days  after  their  defeat,  in  readiness  to  carry  them  over 
to  Nfcw  York.  These,  it  is  affirmed,  might  have  been 
easily  destroyed  by  the  British ;  but  they  did  not  experience 
(he  smallest  annoyance* 

Possessed  of  Long  Island,  the  English  army  had  the 
command  of  New  York,  and  made  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  the  island  :  two  brigades  of  Hessians  and  one 
Sritish  being  left  at  Bedford,  the  rest  of  the  army  wa^ 
posted  at  Newtown,*  Hellgate,  Bushwick  and  Flushing. 
On  the  west  side  of  Loiig  Island,  opposite  to  Horan's 
Hook,  where  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  strong  works,  two 
batteries  were  erected."  This  work  commanded  HelVcrite, 
a  passage  between  the  Islands  of  Bach  man,  Montr  t  >r, 
and  the  Two  Brothers,  into  the  sound  which  separates 
Cong  Island  from  New  York  and  the  Connecticut  shore* 
The  English  batteries,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  silenced 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  work,  but  broke  it  up  entirely, 
and  rendered'  it  utterly  indefensible. 

■  While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  British  Second 
commanders   agaui   made  overtures  tor  peace.      General  for  con- 
Sullivan  was  dismissed  on  his  parole,  and  despatched  to  ^^iiiation* 
•Philaclt^lphta,  to  subpit  to  the  congress  some  propositions, 
whereby  lord  Howe  expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  sev- 
eral QKiderate  members,  not  as  deputies  from  an  indepen- 
dent state,  but  private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colo- 
nics, that  in   these  conferences  they  might  adjust  pielimi.- 

Sec  Stedrnm.  n  Stedmaii,  vol.  i.  ji.  19J). 
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CHAP,    naries  for  an  accommodation  of  differences :  he  stronglT' 

^^^^^  insisted,  that  this  was  a  favourable  crisis,  as  neither  party^ 
1776.  vere  reduced  to  a  state-  of  humiliation,  so  as  to  preclude 
discussion  and  modification  of  terms*  The  congress 
replied,  that  they  could  net  send  their  members  to  confer 
with  him  as  private  gentlemen,  but  they  would  depute  a 
'  committee  to  learn  whether  his  lordship  was  authorized  to 
treat  with  persons  appointed  by  congress :  if  that  were 
the  case,  the  committee  would  receive  such  proposals  ;  aad 
accordingly  doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  Messrs.  John 
Adams,  and  £dward  Rutledge,  were  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  lord  Howe  on  this  subject* 
Howe  still  adhered  to  the  contents  of  the  message  which 
he  sent  by  general  Sullivan :  the  committee  informed  him. 
that  they  could  not,  nor  should  not,  act  but  as  deputies 
from  the  congress  ;  nevertheless  they  were  desirous  of 
hearing  what  proposals  he  had  to  make*  His  lordship 
told  them,  that  the  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
anxiously  wished  to  finish  the  dissensions  between  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  the 
obnoxious  acts  should  be  revised,  and  every  just  cause  of 
complaint  removed,  if  America  would  declare  her  wil* 
lingness  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Britain*  The  com* 
mittee  replied,  that  an  acknowledgement  of  British  supe* 
riority  could  not  now  be  expected  :  petitions,  his  lordship 
must  remember,  had  been  presente^d  by  the  colonies  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  but  had  been  disregarded  and  despi-^ 
sed  :  America  had  not  separated  herself  from  Britain,  but 
Britain  from  America*  The  colonies  had  not  declared 
themselves  independent,  till  the  parent  countr}  had  decla- 
red war  :  the  subjects  had  not  renounced  allegiance,  until 
the  sovereign  had  withdrawn  protection:  even  were  the 
congress  willing  to  replace  America  in  the  situation  which 
she  held  in  1763,  that  body  was  not  competent  to  execute 
such  intentions :  independence  was  declared  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  collective  voice  of  the  people,  by  whom 
sdone  it  could  be  annulled :  but  though  the  Americans  did 
not  desire  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  England,-  they 
were  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  which  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  both.  From  this  answer,  lord  Howe,  seeing 
that  America  was  determined  to  persist  in  independence^ 
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pdt  as  end  to  the  conference.     He  soon  after  published  a    CfiAPr 
declaration  to  the  people  of  America,  in  which  he  offered     ^^^^' 
pardon  and  protection  to  all  who   should  return  to  their      ^^^^^ 
femaer  submiiBsion  and  obedience ;  and  acquainted  them, 
thskt   it    was    Im    majesty's    intention    to  consent  to  the 
revisal  of  such  acts  as  might  aggrieve  his  subjects.     The* 
|»oclamation,  however,  produced  very  iittle  effect ;  the 
eoncession  was  too  late,  and  the  sword  only  could  decide 
die  contest* 

'  Th£  two  armies  were  div^ed  by  the  East  river,  about 
diirt^en  hundred  yards  in  breadth  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
severe  cannonade,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  first  division  of 
the  army,  should,  on  the  15th  of  September,  enter  the 
island  of  New  York.  Accordingly,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Clinton,  lord  Comwallis^  major  general  Vaughan,  bri- 
gadier general  Leslie,  and  the  Hessian  colonel  Donop, 
tkey  emb»:ked  at  the  head  of  Newtown  bay,  which  deep- 
ly indents  Long  Island,  and  where  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Being  covered  by  five  ships  of  war, 
on  their  entrance  into  the  river  they  proceeded  to  Kipp's 
Bay,  about  three  miles-north  of  New  York  ;  where,  being 
less  expected  than  in  some  other  places,  the  preparation 
for  defence  was  not  so  great :  the  works,  however,  were 
neither  feeUe  nor  destitute  of  troops,  but  the  fire  from 
the  ships  was  so  incessant  and  so  well  conducted,  that 
they  were  soon  abandoned,  and  the  army  landed  without  Capuire^ 
opposition.  •  The  enemy  immediately  abandoned  the  city  ^ewY©^. 
of  New  York,  and  all  their  posts  on  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  and  retired  towards  the  north,  where  their  strength 
chiefly  lay.  The  Americans  had  resolved,  if  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  New  York,  previous  to  the  evacu- 
ation to  set  it  oik  fire  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  Thetovft 

»  ,  ,  H  net  on 

too  quickly  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution.  Some  fire  hy  the 
incendiaries,  however,  secreted  themselves  in  deserted  J^^^^' 
houses,  and  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several 
places*  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  September, 
about  a  third  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  soldiers,  that 
the  whole  was  not  consumed. 

The   general   had  fortified   Kingsbridge,  in  order  to 
secure  a  retreat;  and  the  works  on  both  sides  of  the  pas- 
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CHAP,,    sage  weire  so  strong,  thatthey  appeared  to  defy  all  sttempCs 
^y^^'     on  either.     At  Kingsbridge,  ten  thoimaod  of  ^he  Ameri*- 
^^^^       cans  were  posted,  and  skc  tkmisand  five  hundred  at  Har- 
lem, near  New  York*     The  whole  force  was  so  advanta- 
geously disposed,  as  to  render  an  attack  dai^rous  frons 
New  York.     General  Howe,  finding  he  oould  make  nm 
impression    on  them  in  that  quarter,  resolved  to  attack 
them  from  another :  he  proposed  to  move  a  gr^ut  part  of 
his  army  to  the  continent  behind  Kingsbridge,  in  die  rear 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  side  whence  tbey  derived  cheir  pro- 
vision ;  but  to  retain  possession  of  New  York  by  a  stroi^ 
garrison,  protected  in  front  by  a  chafin  of  redoubts,  and  i« 
the  rear  and  on  both  the  sides  by  the  fleet.    Thk  masoeuvi« 
would  compel  the  provincials  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  of 
be  confined  in  New  York   island,  cut  off  by  die  army  or 
Sect  from  every  supply  of  provisions,  tbe^  ships  guarding 
the  passage  from  the  Jerseys,  while  the  troops  possevsed 
the  country  acLjoining  Klngsbridge.     On  the  12th  of  Qcto* 
her,  general  Howe  embarked  his  troops,  crossed  over  to 
the  continent  towards  Conoecticiit,  and  landed  on  Erc^s 
Neck,  near  West  Chester  :  here   he  was  obligedto  wait 
five  days  for  stores  from  Staten  Island ;  *and^on  the  18th« 
receiving  information  that  Pell's  Point  .would  be  a  mose 
convenient  place  for  landing,  the  British  reembarked,  and 
.     cafne  ashoreatthe  mouth  of  Hutchinson's  river,  whence  they 
advanced  up  the  country.   Extending  from  East  Chester  t» 
New  Rochelle,  there  are   two  roads  to  Connecticut,  the 
lower  near  the  sea,  the  upper  through  high  grounds  called 
the    White    Plains.     Tbc  lower  route  was,  by  their  last 
movement,  in   possession  of    his  majesty's   troops;  and 
they  now  prepared  to  seize  the  higher.     Meanwhile  gene«> 
ral  Wasliingion  discovered  that  if  be  remained  in  his  pre^ 
sent  position,  he  would  he  obliged  to  hazard  a  general 
battle,  which  might  be  in  its  event  decisively  fatal  to  the 
colonies,    as   there   could  be   no  possibility  of  a  xetreat. 
His  army  was  originally  inferior  in  force  and  discipline 
to  the  royal  host,  and  now  reduced  by  recent  defeat  and 
sickness,  it  was  still  more  dispirited  :  from  the  same  cau** 
ses,  great  animosities  prevailed  between  the  troops  of,  the 
northern,  and  the  southern  colonies.     As  victory  was  little 
to  be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  Washington'tit 
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^kfcttto  avoid  a  battle  if  possible;  but  if  an  engagement  €HAP. 
was  inevitable,  to  change  his  ground,  that  he  might  have  ^^m^^^i^ 
the  greater  probabtUty  of  securing  a  retreat*  Leaving  i;;-^. 
therefore  N'ew  York  island,  he  posted  his  army  about 
seventeen  thousand  in  number,  near  Kingsbridge,  and 
<iccupied  the  ground  from  thence  to  White  Plains,  hav- 
ing the  riv^r  Brunx  in  front,  and  detached  eight  thousand 
men  to  occupy  the  eastern  bank ;  on  the  26th,  (^'ossing 
with  his  whole  army,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 
Ok  the  28th  of  October,  the  royal  army,  which  con- 
nsted  of  thirteen  thousand  men  leaving  its  encampment, 
advanced  in  two  columns ;  general  Clinton  commanding 
the  right,  general  De  Heister  the  left.  They  found  the 
Americans  encamped  on  a  long  ridge  of  hill,  on  the  brow 
af  which  tiiey  had  hastily  constructed  lines.  A  bend  of 
the  Brunx  protected  the  right  flank,  and  another  turning 
smrreimded  the  rear  of  the  right  wing.  The  left  wing 
was  posted  on  uneven  ground,  steep  and  rugged  in  front, 
Iwt  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  the  rear.  The  most  ac- 
ecssible  part  was  the .  centre,  the  slope  of  the  hill  being 
there  gradual,  the  lines  not  fraised,  and  the  ditches, 
from  the*  roekiness  of  the  soil  and  the  shortness  of  the 
liflBe,  nifcessatily  shallow.  A  body  of  provincials  posted 
on- the  other  side  of  the  Brunx,  commanded  a  ford  oppo- 
site  to  the  right  flank.  General  Howe,  informed  of  the  ^**tl^*^ 
poaitsoB  of  this  detachment,  and  judging  that  it  was  sta-  Amenen 
tfoned  there  to  cover  the  right  flank^  sent  a  body  of  troops  ^Ssit^' 
aeross  the  river,  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
their  rising  ground,  gall  the  flank  which  would  be  thus 
kit  defenceless,  and>Aereby  facilitate  the  operations  in 
from  of  the  camp.  The  troops  sent  upon  that  swrvice 
under  general  Leslie  and  colonel  Donop,  consisting  both 
of  British  and  Hessians,  vied  with  each  other  in  courage 
and  expeditk>n,  passed  the  ford  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's 
fite,  farmed  on  the  bank,  marched  with  alacrity  and  vigour  * 
up  the  hiil,  charged  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  and 
drove  t^em  from  their  works.  General  Howe,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  no  attempt  to  attack  the  enemy's  lines, 
or  to  .force  their  main  body  to  battle.  During  the  night, 
the  provincials  drew  hack  their  encampment,  and  thereby^ 
strengthened  their  intrenchments  )  whereupon  the  British 
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^  CHAP,  commander  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a  general  assault 
•  until  some  fresh  troops  should  arrive  from  York  island. 
^jy^  On  the  30th,  the  expected  reinforcement  came,  and  the: 
general  professed  an  intention  of  attacking  the  camp  next 
morning.  A  heavy  rain  having  fallen  during  the  night* 
he  judged  the  ground  too  slippery  on  so  steep  a  hill  for 
being  attempted,  therefore  that  day  the  assault  was  defer-. 
Themaio  red.  The  succeeding  night  the  provincials  evacuated 
cs<?apc8^  their  camp,  and  retired  back  into  the  country  ;  after  hav- 
ing in  their  retreat  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  on  White  Plains, 
they  took  possession  of  the  high  ground  towards  North 
Castle.  General  Howe,  conceiving  the  enemy  could  not 
be  drawn  to  an  engagement,  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue 
them  no  farther,  tmd  employed  himself  in  reducing  Kings** 
bridge  and  fort  Washington,  that  he  might  be  master  of 
the  whole  of  New  York  island.  The  last  of  these  posts- 
was  very  important,  as  it  secured  an  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Jersey  shore,  and  commanded  die  navigation  of 
the  North  river.  Sensible  of  the  value  of  this  place,  the 
provincials  had  garrisoned  it  with  three  thousand  roeo, 
commanded  by  colonel  Magaw.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  fort  was  summoned  to  surrender  ;  but  the  conw. 
mtinder  answered  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity :  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  storm.  Next 
morning  the  royalists  made  an  assault'  in  four  divisions ; 
the  first,  consisting  of  Hessians,  was  conducted  by  gene- 
ral Knyphausen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  three  others,  be- 
ing British  troops ;  the  second  was  led  by  general  Mat- 
thew, supported  and  covered  by  lord  Cornwallis ;  the  third 
was  conducted  by  colonel  Stirling;  and  the  forty-second 
Battle  and  fei^iment,  the  last,  bv  lo'rd  Percy,  The  Hessians  were 
^fort  Wash,  obliged  to  pass  through  a  wood,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
iDgtoD.  ^^^y  advantageously  posted ;  a  hot  engagement  taking 
place  in  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  thicket,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  eminence*  The 
other  divisions  were  equally  active  and  successful;  the 
royal  highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves : 
before  they  landed  from  the  continent,  they  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  American  batteries  ;  and  these 
continued  to  play  upon  them  as  they  were  ascending  a  steep 
hill.     The  heroes  bore  all  with  firmness  and  perseverance. 
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gained- die  summit,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took'    CHAP, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners :  the  enemy  unable  to  ,^^..^^-1. 
resist  any  longer,  surrendered  at  discretion.     By  the  cap-      i^re. 
tnre  of  fort  Washington,  and  the  surrender  of  Kings* 
bridge  which  followed  soon  after,  the  British  troops  were 
in  possession  not  only  of  New  York  and  the   adjacent 
islands,  but  also  of  an  easy  aecess  either  to  New  England 
or  the  Jerseys.     Thus  situated,  general  Howe  planned 
two  expeditions,  one  under  lord  CornwaUis  to  the  Jerseys, 
aiK>ther  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Rhode  Island.    Gene-  j^enerai 
cal  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker  commanded  an  expedition  pUns  de- 
to  Rhode  Island  ;  the  provincials  abandoned  it  at  their  ap-  p^^Q^^' 
proach,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  province,  which  invaaon 
was  deemed  a  very  advantageous  acquisition,  since  it  had  ^?^  reduc- 
been  a  great  rendezvovs  for  privateers,  that  had  captured  Rhode 
a  consideraULe  number  of  British  ships.     On  the  18th  of  ^^^' 
November,  lord  CornwaUis  crossed  over  to  the  Jersey  cess  of 
^ore  with  about  five  thousand  men,   and  landed  eight  [^^{^Tj^;, 
miles  above  fort  Lee ;  when  they  had  almost  surprised  seys. 
the  garrison,  and  made  the  enemies  prisoners  of  war ;  but 
a  deserter  informing  the  Americans  of  the  approach  of  the 
kmg's  troops,  they  evacuated  the  fort  with  great  expedi* 
ti(Mi,  leaving  to  the  British  their  provisions  and  artillery. 
His  lordship  now  penetrated  into  East  and  West  Jersey, 
amd  took  possession  ef  the  principal  towns  as  far  Bruns- 
wick.    The  American  troops  fled  before  him  in  the  great- 
est dismay.     In  this  career  of  success  and  pursuit,  he 
was  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  commander  in   chief, 
lo  prevent  him  from  advancing  farther.      From  the  con- 
sternation of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  Jerseys,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  military  men,  that  if  lord  Cornwal- 
Hs  had  been  permitted  to  proceed,  he  would  have  taken 
Philadelphia. 

General  Washington  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
Jerseys  and  on*  the  Delaware ;  Lee  was  intrusted  with  a 
body  of  forces  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  having 
conceived  Washington's  situation  to  be  dangerous,  resolved 
to  cross  the  North  river,  and  form  a  junction  with  him, 
as  they  marched  westwards  towards  the  Delaware*  On  Captare  «r 
the  idth  of  December  he  quitted  his  camp,  in  order  to  re-  |^t 
connoitre  the  enemv ;  in  the  course  of  this  employment, 
Vol.  II.        '  M 


Cff  AV.    being  ftbdut  three  miles  .di«tatit  fiiom  his  army,  he  stopt  sit 
ft  house  Co  breakfast.    General  Howe  had  despiUcbed  coloif- 
i^j^      nei  Harcottrt    to   obtain  intelligence  concerning  general 
Lee's  route  and  motions.     Having  traced  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  determined  still  longer  to  watch  his  progress* 
In  the  course  of  this  service,  he  intercepted  a  countryman 
carrying  a  letter  from  general  Lee,  by  which  he  found 
where  he  was  ;  learning  also  that  he  was  slightly  guarded, 
he  projected  to  carry  him  off,  and  galloping  with  his  party 
to  the  place  where  Lee  had  halted,  took  effectual  means 
to  prevent  his  escape,  forced  open  the  doors,  made  him  a 
prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  commander  in  chief  at 
New  York.     The  Americans  severely  felt  the  loss  of  this 
general,  who  possessed  great  abilities  and  very  extensive 
knowledge ;  he  had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  British  service,  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  seven 
years  war  both  in  America  and  Portugal,  Mid  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  military  conduct.    A  restless  disposition^ 
and  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  inclina- 
tions^ had  induced  him  after  the  peace  to  travel :   he  tra* 
versed  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  the  various 
courts,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  respective  go- 
vernments, customs,  manners,  smd  languages  of  the  seve- 
ral nations*     Being  disgusted  by  some  persons  in  the  Bri- 
tish administration,  he,  on  the  first  disturbances  in  Ame- 
rica, crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
congress.     His  proposals  were  received  with  joy,  and  he 
was  appointed  msgor  generaL     By  his  talents,   activity, 
and  skill,  he  had  been  eminently  useful  in  disciplining  the 
American  troops,  and  greatly  contributed  to  support  the 
provincial  cause.     This  able  man  was  by  no  means  without 
his  defects;  he  disbelieved   and  ridiculed  revealed  and 
even  natural  religion,  was  loose  in  his  moral  principles, 
and  profligate  in  his  character  :  his  very  efforts  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colonies  arose  from  unworthy  motives ;  because 
he  conceived  some  ground  of  displeasure  against  persons 
employed  under  the  British  government^   he  made  war 
against    his  king  and  native  country.     There  being  no 
British  officer  of  equal  rank  a  prisoner  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, general  Washington  offered  six  field  ofiicers  in  ex* 
change  for  Lee :  but  general  Howe  answered,  that  he  was 
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not  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Washington  con*  ^^^-v^^^ 
tended,  that  having  resigned  his  commission  before  he  ac»  y^^^^ 
cepted  of  a  command  in  the  provincial  service,  the  gene* 
rai  was  not  a  deserter*  Howe  adhered  to  bis  resolution, 
and  would  not  release  him,  hut  kept  him  a  close  prisoner* 
This  rigorous  conduct  produced  retaliation  on  the  other 
aide :  colonel  Campbell,  who  had  been  before  treated  as 
befitted  his  condition,  was  the  first  who  experienced  dis* 
agreeable  effects,  owing  to  the  British  treatment  of  Lee ; 
he  was  now  confined  in  a  dungeon^  and  the  other  officers, 
though  not  handled  with  such  severity,  und^went  very 
great  hardships. 

The  affairs  of  the  ]Nrovincials  appeared  now  to  be  in  a  ^"^?** 
desperate  situation :  by  the  orders  of  the  general  to  lord  Ameri^. 
CornwaUis,  they  had  been  suffered  to  cross  the  Delaware ;  ^^*' 
but  no  doubt  was  entertained  that,  as  soon  as  the  river 
was  frozen  over,  not  only  a  detachment,  but  the  whole 
army  under  Howe   himself,  would  advance  in  pursuit  of 
the  discomfited   and  flying  enemy,  proceed  to  Philadel*  The>' ex- 
phis,  and  for  so  important  an  object,  and  with  such  pro-*  ^/'[io^e* 
babiltty  of  comiplete  success,  brave   all  the  hazards  and  ^^  Phiia- 
hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.     The  soldiers  were  quite  '^''^^^'^' 
disheartened ;  the  panic   extended  itself  to  the  civil  de- 
partments :  the  governor,  couAcil,  assembly,  and  magis- 
tracy of  New  Jersey  deserted  their  province ;  their  breth- 
ren of  Philadelphia  dispersed  ;  and  the  congress^  expect- 
ing the  speedy  arrival  of  the  British  army,  fled  to  Mary-* 
land.     Three  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  declared  their  resolution  to  entreat  the  protection  of 
general  Howe.     The  chief  city  of  North  America,  the 
seat  of  the  new  government,  appeared  ready  to  submit,  if 
the  British  army  should  advance.     Alarmed  at  these  dan-  Firmneat 
gers,  congress  did  not,  however,  despair ;  they  proceeded  ^^  ^*  •^°" 
not  only  to  repair  their  actual  losses,  but  to  remove  the 
causes.     Their  soldiers  had  only  been  enlisted  for  a  year ; 
they  now   ordained  that  they  should  be  levied  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.      The  army 
was  to  consist  of  eight}'-eight  battalions,  to  be  furnished 
and  mftintained  by  the  respective  colonies  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  ascertained  ability  of  each.     Li- 
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beral  offers  wef e  made  of  bounties  and  of  pay,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  men  to  enlist;  and  an  allotment  of  lands  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  promised  to  all  who  survived^  or 
to  the  families  of  those  who  fell.  They  also  published 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  remind  them  of  their 
assurances  of  protection  and  support ;  they  recapitulated* 
the  various  grievances  which  they  had  so  often  stated,  and 
the  rejection  of  all  their  applications  for  redress  :  nothing 
but  unconditional  submission  would  satisfy  their  enemies ; 
the  only  alternatives  were  resistance  or  slavery, — ^which  of 
the  two  were  free-born  brave  men  to  choose  ^  The  success 
of  the  British  arms,  they  alleged,  had  been  greatly  exag^ 
gerated,  and  cost  very  dear.  They  assured  them  of  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  exhorted  them  to  firm 
reliance  and  resistance ;  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence , 
of  their  liberties,  properties,  and  every  object  which  could 
be  dear  to  man.  The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  it  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  stimulated  the  most 
astonishing  efforts  to  procure  reinforcements  for  the  army. 
With  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  the  wisdom  and  abi- 
lity of  their  general  most  powerfully  cooperated,  not  with- 
out being  seconded  by  some  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
the  army  of  Britain.  To  the  surprise  of  both  friends  and 
enemies,  general  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute  the 
success  of  his  detachment,  but  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters. He  so  cantoned  his  troops  diat  they  could  not 
easily  be  condensed,  should  a  sudden  occasion  require 
them  to  act  in  concert ;  bodies  of  Hessians  were  quartered 
at  Trenton  and  Bordenton,  near  the  Delaware,  and  from 
knowing  the  reduced  situation  of  the  enemy,  had  given 
way  to  great  laxity  of  discipline.  Without  being  restrain- 
ed by  their  officers,  or  by  the  commander  in  chief,  they 
ravaged,  plundered,  and  in  short  exercised  every  cruelty 
which  could  be  expected  from  mercenary  hirelings,  who 
fought  without  sentiment  or  principle,  merely  as  the  in- 
struments of  a  petty  tyrant  whose  ways  and  means  were 
the  blood  of  his  subjects.  They  revelled  in  the.  proceeds 
of  raping,  and  gave  way  to  excesses  so  natural  to  men, 
who  by  indigence  are  usually  debarred  from  the  comforts 
of  life,  when  they  happen  to  obtain  teavporary  abundance. 
New  Jersey  became       ^cene  of  robbery,  disorder,,  and 
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licentioucness.     The  Americans,  while  they  dreaded  the    CHAP, 
force,  and  abhorred  the  cruelties  of  Hessians,  contemned  y^^myml. 
their  slavish  submission  to  the   most  sordid  despotism*      177^, 
Washington,  perfecdy  informed    of  the    Hessian   laxity,  T^«  -^^^• 
projected  to  surprise  their   detachments  at  Trenton,  and  animated 
(mowing  the  detestation  and   resentment  with  which  his  operation^ 
cbuntrymen  regarded  men  whom  they  considered  as  hire- 
lings, purchased  to  butcher  those  who  had  done  them  no 
injury,  encouraged  them  with  the- hopes  of  punishing  those 
hated  enemies  before  they  should  be  aware  of  their  dan- 
gen      In  order  to  prevent  the  division  at  Bordenton  from 
affording  any  assistance  to  their  countrymen  at  Trenton, 
he  despatched  a  body  of  four  hundred   and  fifty  militia 
very  lightly  accoutred  and  armed  to  Mount  Holly,  in  sight 
of  the  Hessian  post,  with  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to  fly  as 
soon  as  they  had  provoked  their  enemies  to  advance,  and 
draw  them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.     The  stra- 
tagem was  successful:'  colonel  Donop,  who  commanded 
that  cantonment  of  Hessians,  with  the  whole  of  his  party, 
except  eighty    men  left  at  the  quarters,    had  proceeded 
twelve  miles  from  his  own  station,  and  eighteen  from  Tren- 
ton.     General  Washington  discerned  that  his^ibsence  was   ^ 
the  fit  moment  for  enterprise,  and  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity.     He  passed  the   Delaware,  alre^tdy  almost  frozen  Surprise 
over,   by  forcing  the  bouts  through  the  ice,  during  the  siansat 
night  after  Christmas ;  and  by  day  break  on  the  26th,  sur-  '^'^^^^^o. 
rounded  the   Hessian  cantonment.     The  Germans   were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  astonishment  and  confusion,  and 
before  they  could  be  called  to  arms,  Washington  galled 
them  with  a  heavy  fire.     Rhalle,  the  Hessian  commander, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  enemy  with  great  courage,  when 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  on  which  his  soldiers  refused 
to  continue  the  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.     The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  con-  Conquest, 
siderable,  but  the  prisoners  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand,  o?  thtssuc! 
This  success  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  American  *^®«'- 
cause,  as  it  revived  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  coope- 
rated with  the  address  of  the  congress,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  people.     The  Americans  had  particularly 
dreaded  the  Hessians,  on  account  of  their  known  warlike 
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CHAI*.   discipline;  but  from  seeing  so  many  of  them  taken  pri- 
^^^*     soners,  their   fears  greatly  decreased*     The  gi^neral  and. 
1776.      congress,    with  great  judgment,    paraded   the   prisoners 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  other  populous 
places,  and  thus  promoted  in  the  people  a  disposition  to 
enlist.     Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  general  Wash* 
ington  did  not  choose  to  encamp  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware  ;  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  with  such 
a  superior  force  as  he  possessed,  general  Howe  would  re« 
occupy  the  posts  in  Jersey,  and  even  cross  the  Delaware. 
Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  regain   the  position 
which  was  thus  lost,  the  general  directed  colonel  Donop 
to  abandon  his  situation,  and  retire  to  Princeton.     Wash- 
ington, encouraged  by  movements>so  very  different  from 
what  he  apprehended,  again  crossed  the  river,  and  marched 
to  Trenton  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  ment     It  was  now 
believed  that  general  Howe  would  have  taken  the  field  im- 
mediately, but  these  expectations  proved  unfounded.    In- 
stead of  marching  with  the  main  army,  he  sent  lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  in  Jersey,  while 
he  himself  remained  quiet  at  New  York.     Lord  Corn- 
wallis  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  Trenton.     General  Washington's  object  was  to 
fatigue,  harass,  and  distress  the  king's   troops,    without 
hazarding  a  battle.     On  the  approach  of  the  British  de- 
tachment, therefore,  he  retired  from   the  town,   posting 
himself  on  some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
there  seemed  resolved  to  wait  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  force  the  post  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  next  morning,  Washington,  leaving  his  fires 
burning,  and  picquets  advanced,    retreated  in  profound 
silence ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  marched  with  a 
design  to  surprise  a  British  detachment  at  Princeton,  con- 
sisting of  the  seventeenth,  fortieth,  and   fifty-fifth  regi- 
ments, under  lieutenant  colonel  Maw  hood.     This  corps 
was  preparing  to  follow  lord  Cornwallis,  when  Washing- 
ton made  his  appearance,  about  sunrise.      Mawhood  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  American  generarwas  retreat- 
ing from  lord  Cornwallis,  and   that  by   obstructing   his 
march,  he  might  afford  the  British  troops  from  Trenton 
lime  to  arrive.      A  foggy  morning,  and  thick  woods,  pr^^' 
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vented  him  from  discovering  the  number  of  the  enemy :  chap. 
under  these  mistakes  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  action ;  the  ^^^.Jlj 
fortieth  regiment,  which  had  not  been  included  in  the  or-  ^j^^ 
ders  to  march,  was  behind  at  Princeton ;  and  to  that  GaHant  •€- 
corps  he  sent  immediate  orders  to  join  his  party.  Mean*  Mawhood. 
while  the  battle  began,  and  a  heavy  discharge  of  British 
artillery  did  considerable  execution ;  the  seventeenth  regi* 
ment  rushed  forwards  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued.  The  fifty-fifth  and  fortieth  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  support  their  fellow  soldiers.  Se- 
veral, by  their  ardour,  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  de- 
tachment; the  seventeenth,  notwithstanding  the  great  su^ 
periority  of  numbers,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
aad  retreated  to  Brunswick,  with  a  loss  of  near  one  half  of 
their  number.  The  exploit  of  the  seventeenth,  just  re- 
corded, was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  atchieve- 
ments  during  the  war.  The  field  officers  being  all  absent, 
captain  Scott,  who  led  the  regim^snt,  received  just  and 
very  high  applause  for  his  conduct :  the  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, from  the  yalour  of  that  corps,  was  very  considtr- 
able.  Lord  Cornwallis,  discovering  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, hastened  to  pursue  them  ;  but  Washington,  though 
he  kfipt  so  neju*the  British  troops  as  to  give  them  full  em- 
ployment, did  not  hazard  an  engagement.  The  troops  of 
Cornwallis,  being  broken  with  the  toilsome  warfare,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Brunswick  to  refresh  his  corps, 
and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the  commander 
in  chief.  Washington,  meanwhile,  overran  Jersey,  seized 
the  principal  towns,  and  secured  the  posts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, by  which  means  he  commanded  an  easy  passage  for 
himself  whenever  it  should  be  expedient  to  recross  that 
river. 

The  conduct  and  event  of  these  winter  operations 
proved  very  different  from  what  the  friends  of  Britain 
expected,  and  the  provincials  apprehended.  It  was  con- 
ceived, that  the  general  would  have  acted  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  combined  army,  instead  of  remaining  unem- 
ployed himself,  and  parcelling  his  troops  out  in  a  great 
number  of  detachments.  If,  instead  of  preserving  his 
force  concentrated,  and  pressing  forward  on  the  enemy 
with  its    whole  impulse,  they  must  be   spread  into  such  a 
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CMAP.    number  of  cantonments,  it  was  thought  the  posts  next  t» 

XV U.      the  enemy  ought  to  have  been  the  strongest,  whereas  they 

^'^^^'^^'^  were  the  weakest.     The  Americans,  with  reason,  dreaded 

1776.  , 

that  they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  British  ^rmy ; 
directed  by  the  conduct,  and  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  its  commander  in  chief  to  activity  and  enterprise,  but 
they  found  they  had  only  to  contend  with  partial  detach- 
ments, while  the  main  force  and  the  general  himself  were 
stationary  and  inactive.  The  army  of  Washington  did 
not  amount  to  seven  thousand  militia,  the  army  of  gene- 
ral Howe  to  twenty-eight  thousand  disciplined  troops  : 
during  six  months,  from  the  middle  of  this  winter  to  the 
middle  of  the  following  summer,  Washington  remained 
upon  the  Delaware,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  British  head- 
quarters, without  any  attempts  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
posts,  or  to  proceed  to  the  great  object  of  the  war. 
Opei-ations  The  plan  of  the  campaign  under  general  Carleton.was, 
on  the  2is  we  have  seen,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Canada,  and 
afterwards  proceed  by  the  lakes  to  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  that  he.  might  cooperate 
with  the  main  army,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to  invade 
either  the  northern  or  middle  colonies  as  occasion  might 
require  ;  that  thus  they  could  separate  the  southern  from 
the  northern  provinces,  enclose  New  York  between  the 
two  armies,  and  thereby  compel  those  provincial^  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  We  left  the  British  generals  at  the 
capture  of  fort  St.  Johns  in  the  end  of  June  ;  there  an 
armament  was  prepared  for  crossing  lake  Champlain,  in 
order  to  besiege  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga.  The 
Americans  had  a  considerable  fleet  on  lake  Champlain, 
whereas  the  British  had  not  a  single  vessel.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  gain  a  superiority,  to  prepare  thirty 
fishing  sloops,  and  to  equip  them  with  cannon.  The  ge- 
neral used  every  effort  to  procure  the  requisite  naval 
force  :  the  largest  of  the  vessels  were  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  be  taken  in  pieces 
and  reconstructed,  in  order  to  answer  their  purpose  upon 
the  lake.  It  was  necessary  also  to  transport  over  land, 
and  drag  up  the  rapid  current  of  St.  Therese  and  St. 
Johns,   with    thirty  long    boats,    a  great  number  of  flat 
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fwts  of  great  burden,   a  gondola  weighing  thirty  tons,    CHAP. 
and  about  four  hundred  batteaux.     Notwithstanoing  the  ^^^..^^ 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,   and  the   complexity  of  the      1^75^ 
labour  and  impediments,  such  was  the  ardour  and  activity 
of  the  British  troops  that  it  was  finished  in  three  monthsii 
By  this  time,  however,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  not 
only  lake  Champlain  and  lake  George  were  to  be  encoun« 
tered,  and  an  unknown  force  on  each  subdued,  and  Crowa 
Point  and  Ticonderago  captured  ;  but,  after  these  difficul- 
ties were  overcome,  a  wild  and  desolate  country  covered 
with  intricate  forests,  indented  with  swamps  and  morasses^ 
was  to  be  pervaded,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Albany,  and 
ppen  a  communication  with  general  Howe.     October  waa 
begun  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  oppose  the  Americans  oa 
lake  Champlain  :  the  naval  force  consisted  of  the  Inflexi- 
ble, which  was  reconstructed  at  St.  Johns  in  twenty-eight 
days,  and  mounted  eighteen  twelve-pounders  ;  one  schoo- 
ner mounting  fourteen,  and  another  twelve  six-pounders  i 
a  flatbottomed  batteau,  carr}'ing    six    twenty*four,    and 
die  same  number  of  twelve-pounders,  besides  howitzers  ; 
and   a   gondola,  with  seven  nine-pounders  :  twenty  gun- 
boats, carrying  either  field  pieces,  or  howitzers,  were  fur* 
nished  in  the  same  manner.     There  was  besides  a  great 
number  of  large  boats  for  transporting  the  troops,  provi- 
sions,   stores,    and    other    necessaries.'^     The    American 
force  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  British  :  they  had 
made   the  most  skilful  use  of  their  materials,  but  they 
wanted  timber  and   artillery  :  their  fleet  amounted  to  fif- 
teen vessels,   commanded   by   Arnold.     On  the   llth  of 
October,  the  British  fleet,  conducted  by  captain  Pringle, 
and  under  the  general  direction   of  Carleton,  discovered 
the  armament  of  the  enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage 
between  the  island  of  Valicour  and  the  western  main.    An 
engagement  commenced,   and  continued  on  both  sides  for 
several   hours  with   great  intrepidity  :  the  unfavourable- 
ness  of  the  wind  prevented  the   chief  ships  of  the  British 
from  taking  a  share  in  the  fight.      Night  approaching,  it    -. 
was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue  the  action  ;  they  were 
accordingly  withdrawn,  but  not  before   the   strongcbt  of" 
the  enemy's  ships  was  run  aground,  and  one  ol*  their  gon- 
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CHAP,    dolftft  sunk.     Arnold,  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
^^^^^  strength,    retreated   during   the   night :  the   British  fleet 
177^      pursued  them  the  next  day,  and  the  day  following  ;  and 
the  wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  all  the  ships  hito 
action,  overtook  them  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point.- 
The  American  commander,  unable  to   avoid   an   engage- 
ment, made  the  best  disposition  which  his  force  permitted : 
about  noon  the  battle  began,  and  continued  with  great  fury 
for  two  hours  ;  but  at  length  the  superior  force  and  skill  of 
the    British  prevailed.     The  provincials  burnt  several  of 
the  ships,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.     On  the  15th  of  October  the  British  fleet 
anchored  off  Crown  Point,  and  the  enemy  retired  to  Ti- 
Olrovm       eonderago.     General  Carleton  remained  at   Crown  Point 
ten,        '  till  the  third  of  November  ;  and  as  the  winter  was  com- 
mencing, he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  besiege  Ticonde- 
rago.     Some  of  his  officers  wished   the  attempt  to  have 
been  made  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point* 
The  distance  was  only   fifteen   miles,  and  the  garrison, 
they  conceived  would  not  hold  out   ten  days  against  the 
British  force.     General  Carleton,  however,   thought  the 
capture  of  that  place  might  be  attended  with  considerable 
loss,  while  the  benefit  arising  from  it  would  be  immaterial 
during  the  current  campaign,  because  so  late  in  the  sea<* 
son  they  could  not  think    of  entering  upon  lake  George, 
and  proceeding  to   Albany.      From  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
sistence, a  garrison  could  not  easily  be  maintained  during 
the   winter  ;  and   thus,  though  taken,  it  would  be  neces- 
^^•^^^•sary    to  evacuate   it  again,   and  leave  it  to   the  enemy. 
Though  these  arguments  did  not  convince  the  other  offi- 
cers, yet  they  determined  general  Carleton    to   reembark 
the  army,  and  return  to  St.  Johns  ;  whence  he  distributed 
his  army  into  winter  quarters. 
^tuHof  Thus  of  the  three    great  objects  of  the  campaign  of 

the  cam-  1776,  the  southern  expedition  totally  failed,  and  the  other 
V^^'  two  were  but  partially  obtained.  The  Canadian  arma- 
ment achieved  only  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point :  gen- 
eral Howe  acquired  possession  of  Long  Island,  and  New 
York,  with  part  of  the  Jerseys.  His  operations  had  very 
little  impaired  the  resources  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  other 
N         hand,  by  allowing  them   to   gain  unexpected  advadtages^ 
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be  had  animated  hope,  inspirited  courage,  promoted  firm-    CHAP, 
ness  and  unanimity,  and  afforded  them  a  fair  prospect  of  v^^^y^,^ 
ultimate  success*  t775 

During  this  year  the  American  privateers  were  pepi*cd»- 
extremely  active  and  successful.  The  West  India  islands,  Amen«tD 
as  had  been  predicted,  were  in  great  distress  by  the  inter-  P"^*^*"** 
elusion  of  commerce  with  America.  The  most  essential 
necessiartes  of  life,  especially  Indian  com,  the  principal 
food  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  poor  and  laborious  whites, 
had  risen  from  three  to  four  times  the  customary  price* 
SUves,  next  in  importance  and  necessity,  were  not  to  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  any  sum;  and  other 
wants  and  distresses  multiplied*  In  this  period  of  cala- 
'xnity,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  an  insurrection  of 
Deg|*Qes  in  Jamaica,  most  of  the  soldiers  having  been 
drafted  to  America*  One  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of 
merchantmen  were  about  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the 
conspirators  had  fixed  on  their  departure  as  the  proper 
time  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution,  as  the  island 
would  then  be  still  more  defenceless*  The  conspiracy 
was  brought  to  light  a  few,  days  before  the  fleet  actually 
sailed,  and  the  ships  were  retained  until  it  was  effectually  , 
<rushfid^  and  order  restored*  This  detention  was  after- 
wards attended  with  very  ruinous  effects*  The  Ameri- 
can privateers  had,  during  the  former  part  of  the  summer, 
been  very  active  and  successful ;  and  as  the  increase  of 
capuir^s  enlal*ged  the  capitals  of  the  adventurers  for  more 
distant  enterprises,  they  extended  the  scene  of  tlieir  depre- 
dations* A  considerable  part  of  this  rich  'fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  provincials  ;  and  encouraged  by  such  an 
-acquisition,  they  afterwards  sent  cruisers  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  captured  many  other  ships.  The  planters 
and  merchants  were  almost  ruined  by  the  complicated 
evils  that  resulted  to  them  from  the  war*  The  mer- 
chants who  had  traded  to  America,  continued  to  be  great 
sufferers,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  trade,  but  by  the  deten- 
tion of  their  property  which  was  no  longer  remitted*  To- 
wards, the  end  of  the  year,  American  ships  infested  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  seizing  the  British  traders  distres^ 
d  other  merchants.  The  provincial  privateers  fouiid 
efuge,  protection,  and  encouragement  from  France,  not-' 
/Jthstanding  the  professions  of  an^ity* 
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ffritish  nation  still  favourable  to  coercive  measures^'^afi* 
ous  causes  of  this  diposition.^-^anspiracy  and  trial  of 
John  the  Paint er.*-^Meeting  of  par liament*^-^ King's 
speech^^ebate.-^rMotion  for  a  revision  af  acts  obnoxiouM 
.  to  the  Americans^  in  conformity  to  general  Howe*s  pro* 
chimatiorir-^r eject ed^'^'ecession  of  members^^^Letters  of 
marque^  ^c^-^Heprisal  bilL^-^Bill  for  seizing  Suspected 
persons ;  in  which  lord  Nor  'h^  zuishing  to  please  both  paf*^ 
ties^  satisfies  neither. ''^Important  amendments^  through 
Mr.  Dunning^  passed.^^Affairs  of  htdta-^^nabob  of  Ar*- 
cot^  council  of  Madras^  and  rajah  of  Tanjore^^^Lord 
Pigot  sent  outr-^onspiracy  against  him^  executed  by  co* 
lonel  Stuart-^^proceedings  thereon  in  the  India  house--^ 
in  parliament^^eceding  members  return^^ord  Chatham^ s 
motion  for  terminating  the  "war^^^rejected^^ifference  of 
opinion  among  opposition  concerning.  American  indepen^ 
de7ice. ^Unexpected  demtmdfrom  Hesse  CasseL^^ProrO'- 
,  gation  of  parliament. 

r 
OHAP.  DESTRUCTIVE  as  the  maoifold  losses  which^ 

X^'  '  we  have  been  relating  were  to  the  mercantile  interest,  yet 
^^_^  the  nation  in  general  continued  favourable  to  the  warw 
The  nation  The  declaration  of  independence  separated  from  the  cause 
▼ourllbieto  ^^  ^^^  Americans  persons  who  had  before  regarded  theot 
the  ;.¥ar.  as  Oppressed  and  suffering  fellow-subjects :  these  now  con* 
causes  of  tended  that  the  question  no  longer  was,  ^^  Have  our  breth« 
tlus  dwpo-   €4  Yitv\  been  well  or  ill  treated  ?  but  shall  we  not  reduce  our 
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^^  declared  enemies  ?  As  long  as  they  acknowledged  them- 
*^  selves  subjects  of  the  British  constitution,  we  wished  thenfc 
**  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  our  excellent^ 
"  polity  confers  and  secures;  but  now  they  have  renounced 
*'  connexion,  and  declared  hostility  to  this  country,  we,  as 
*'  Britons,  naust  oppose  the  enemies  of  Britain."  By  this 
sp 'cics  of  reasoning,  extended  farther  than  the  subject  of 
th;i  analogy  justified,  they  inferred,  that  the  parental  au- 
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Aority  extended  to  the  control  of  the  property  eventually    €IIAP. 
acquired  by  the  children  through  their  own  ability,  indus-  ^^^ 
try,  and  skill*     The  asserted  ingratitude  they  enhanced^      1776; 
by  alleging,  that  the  preceding  war  was  commenced  and 
tarried  on  for  the  sake  of  these  colonies,  and  that  they 
were  debtors  to  us  for  all  those  efforts  by  which  we  had 
vaoqimbed  the  enemy,  and  secured  our  American  settle* 
ments*     No  arguments  were  more  frequently  repeated  b^ 
the  censurers  of  American  resistance,  than  this  charge  of 
kigratitude;  the  weight  of  which  so  obviously  depends, 
Bot  on  the  benefit  conferred,  but  on  the  motives  for  ren*^ 
dering  the  service.     The  hostilities  that  commenced  in 
1755,  arose  on  one  side  from  a  determination  to  prevent 
France  from  beiag  aggrandized  at  our  expense,  and  to  re- 
press encroachments  upon  colonies  which  were  so  benefi- 
cial to  Britain.    The  consideration  of  filial  duty  led  to  pa* 
yental  dignity  as  well  as  claims ;  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
•f  British  authority  and  supremacy  induced  many  a  loyal 
Hid  patriotic  subject  to  reprobate  the  Americans ;  and  not 
doubting  that  our  demands  were  founded  in  right,  and 
conducive  to  honour,  they  did  not  examine  whether  this 
assertion  of  our  alleged  rights  would  not  be  overbalanced 
by  the  expense  and  danger  of  the  contest ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  experience  which  ijiey  had  already  received  in  thc^ 
course  of  two  very  costly  years,  still  regarded  the  reduo 
tion  of  the  colonies  as  a  profitable  object.    The  ministerial 
system  they  conceived  would  greatly  diminish  our  national 
biuxlens:  on  a  balance  of  accounts,  we  should  find  our- 
sdivcs  gainers  by  the  war ;  besides  those  who  from  public 
motives  approved  of  the  contest,  there  were  not  wanting 
vien  who  supported  it  from  private  interest ;  the  certainty, 
w  believed  probability,  of  acquiring  lucrative  contracts,  or 
c»ther  profits  from  the  war,  which  they  could  not  expect  in 
peace.     The  multitude  were,  as  usual,  directed  by  autho* 
fity:  the  greater  number  of  peers,  and  of  the  principal 
gentry,  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  ministry;  and,  in 
addition  to  their  immediate  dependents  connected  with 
diem  by  the  ties  of  interest,  there  were  many  more  \vha> 
either  from  attachment,  admiration  of  rank  and  fortune,  or 
vanity,  were  influenced  by  their  opinions,  followed  their 
example,  praised  ^e  measures  and  conduct  of  ministry^ 
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CHAP,    ftnd  reviled  the  Americans  and  the  British  opponents  of 
"*     administration.     Great  numbers  felt  resentment  and  indig- 


^jj^  nation  at  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  which  they  imputed 
to  the  colonists,  for  resisting  such  reasonable  demands  of 
their  benefactors,  under  whose  fostering  care  they^  had 
been  reared  to  their  present  strength :  they  formed  analp- 
gies^from  the  returns  incumbent  in  filial  duty  for  parental 
aiTection,  and  support  bestowed  in  the  days  of  inability  te 
provide  for  themselves.  From  these  various  causes,  and 
probably  others,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  all  ranks 
at  this  time  approved  of  the  American  war  throughout  the 
4kation.  Those  who  still  continued  to  censure  the  com- 
pulsory system  that  had  been  adopted  towards  the  colonies, 
if  far  less  numerous,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  respecta- 
bility ;  among  these,  besides  the  partisans  of  parliamentarp' 
opposition,  were  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  and  a  great 
tiumber  of  the  smaller  landholders  in  English  counties  ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  independent  merchants,  who  nei«- 
ther  possessed  nor  expected  contracts  from  goveminent, 

,  and  found  commerce  injured  by  the  war;  manufacturers  in 

similar  circumstances;  protestant  dbsenters,  the  ardent 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  carried  their  zeal 
perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  order;  the  ablest  ^ 
of  English  counsellors  who  held  no  office  under  govern- 
ment, but  who,  relying  on  personal  efforts,  and  having  ii» 
motives  to  be  expectants  of  donatives,  free  and  indepeA* 
dent  by  their  talents,  were  the  friends  of  consmutional 
liberty.  Literary  men  did  not  then  constitute  so  numerous 
a  class  as  they  have  since  become-:  lord  North,  a  sch<^ar 
;  and  a  man  of  taste,  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and-  some 
of  the  ablest  writers,  and  many,  of  subordinate  rank,  were 
patronized  by  the  court;  though  individuals  of  superior 
celebrity  were  adverse  to  the  measures  of  government,  yet 
authors,  as  a  bodv,  could  not  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  a  min 
istry  which  held  genius  and  learning  in  high  estimation. 
The  clergy  of  England  were  in  general  friendly  to  adpihi* 
istration:  of  the  Scottish  church,  except  a  few,  by  office, 
sinecure,  or  pension,  connected  with  government,  the  men 
of  most  ability  and  influence  were  inimical  to  the  stamp 
act,  and  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  compulsory 
s}  stem  ,•   and  though  they  did  not  justify  the  wisdom  of 
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tHe  American  declara^n  of  independence,  yet  impruted  it   CHAP. 
to  the  united  rashness^  violence,  and  weakness  of  the  Bri-  ,^,^,^^^^ 
tish  cabinet.     From  continued  contrariety  of  sentiment,  a      ^j^^ 
general  virulence  prevailed  between  the  supporters  and 
censurers  of  the  ministerial  system;  and  to "^ the  charge  of 
erroneous  reasoning,  the  parties  very  often  reciprocally 
added  the  accusation  of  corrupt  and  even  flag^tidus  mo* 
tives,  by  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  little  probability, 
that  the  greater  number  of  either  side  were  actuated.    An 
incident  which  happened  about  this  time  caused  very  great 
alarm  through  the  kingdom,  produced  very  contrary  con» 
structions  from  the  opposite  parties,  and  from  both,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence,  interpretations  very  different 
from  the  tj-uth. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  ropehouse  at  Ports*  Conapinusf 
mouth    was  set  on  fire,  and  the  perpetrator,  when  disco-  johnUie^ 
▼ered,  exhibited  a  singular  instance  of  human  depravity :  pwnter. 
ihis    was    James  Aitken,   destined  to    immortal  infamy 
under  the  name  of  John  the  Painter.     According  to  his 
•Wn  confession,  this  man,  though  only  four*and*twenty 
years  of  age,  had  committed  a  surprising  number  and  va* 
riety  of  atrocious  acts,  with  a  secresy  which  long  escap- 
ed detection,'  with   a   perseverance  which  manifested  a 
firmness  and  constancy  of  enormity  rarely  to  be  found  in 
die  annals  of  cri  (lies,  and  with  a  machination  that  displayed 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  ingenuity.     Totally  unsocial 
in  his  villany,  he  by  solitary  guilt  precluded  an  usual  source 
of  impeachment  in  the  confession  of  accomplices,  and  at 
last  incurred  by  circumstantial  evidence  the  long  merited 
punishment  which  from  his  insolated  wickedness  no  direct 
testimony  could  sabction.     Aitken  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
and  bred  a  painter ;  of  a  melancholy  temper,  a  gloomy,  dis- 
position, and  ardent  passions',  he  had  a  strong  propensity 
to   vice,  and  sought  his  own  sole   gratification*      Having 
no   pleasure  in  the   converse  of   othtr  men,  he  found  no 
.  charms   in   convivial  profligacy  and  associated  turpitude. 
Very  early   in    life  he  had  been  seized  with  a  desire   of 
wandering,  and  exploring  in  other  countries  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  wickedness.      About  three  years  before 
this  time  he  had  betaken    himself  to  America,  where   he  ^ 

had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  his  ciountry,  and  form*' 
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CHAP.  ^  A^  extravagant  design  of  subverting  die  government^ 
^^'  and  destroying  the  nation  which  he  so  much  abhorred. 
He  projected  to  annihilate  the  maritime  force  of  England^ 
as  well  as  her  internal  riches  and  strength,  by  burning  the 
royal  dockyards,  the  principal  trading  cities  and  towns^ 
with  their  respective  shipping.  He  traversed  the  kingdom 
to  discover  the  state  and  accessibility  of  the  several  docks^ 
and  found  them  in  general  not  rigidly  guarded :  he  took 
great  pains  to  construct  fire -works,  machines,  and  combus* 
tibles :  he  attempted  the  great  hemphouse  at  Portsmouth, 
but  failed :  he  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  ropehouse, 
and  having  immediately  set  off  for  London,  from  Ports- 
down-hill  feasted  his  diabolical  malignity  with  contem- 
plating the  dreadful  conflagration,  which  from^  its  prodi* 
pous  appearance  he  imagined  to  have  extended  to  all  the 
docks,  magazines,  and  buildings.  He  made  similar 
attempts  at  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  but  fortunately  with* 
out  success.  In  pervading  the  country  to  execute  his 
designs,  he  committed  robberies,  burglaries,  and  rapes* 
At  last,  some  intimation  of  his  conduct,  with  a  description 
of  his  person,  reached  the  chief  police  magistrate,  sir 
John  Fielding,  and  he  was  apprehended  for  a  burglary* 
No  evidence  appearing  to  establish  the  charge,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  some  circumstances 
excited  a  suspicion  against  him  as  an  incendiary :  being 
examined  by  the  privy  council  and  the  lords  of  the  adrni-^ 
ralty,  he  behaved  with  great  caution  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  baffled  all  their  attempts  to  discover  the  truth.  At 
last  another  painter  sent  to  him  in  confinement,  insinua- 
ted himself  into  his  confidence  and  procured  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  designs  and  acts  which  proved  eventually  a 
clue  to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  his  guilt.  He  was  tried 
at  Portsmouth,  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  being  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,  though  he 
himself  displayed  great  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  dexte*. 
rity,  in  rebutting  obvious  inferences,  the  jury,  without  lea- 
ving the  court,  adjudged  him  guilty.  Finding  death 
inevitable,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  manifold  ini- 
quities, and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  condemna- 
tion. In  detailing  his  own  acts,  he  asserted  that  going 
tb    Paris,  he   had  informed   Mr.  Silas  Dean,  an   agent 
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^  ffom  America,  of  his  project  to  burn  tiie  English  docks,   CHAP, 
and  had  been  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  should  execute  k^p^,^^J- 
his  attempts*  vnt. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  brought  to  light  by  or 
through  this  miscreant  gave  full  scope  to  the  rage  and 
virulence  of  both  parties.  Supporters  of  the  ministerial 
system  attributed  the  acts  of  Aitken  to  the  instigation  of 
American  and  republican  partisans  within  the  kingdom ; 
their  opponents,  no  less  bigotted,  considered  the  alleged 
discoveries  as  the  inventions  or  exaggerations  of  tories,  in 
order  to  bring  whigs  and  liberty  into  discredit*  There 
was  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  probability  that  either  par- 
ty was  concerned  with  John  the  Painter,  or  was  any  farther 
to  blame  than  for  credulity  and  illiberal  comments.  Vari- 
ous hypotheses,  however,  respecting  this  despicable  per- 
son, constituted  the  principal  subject  of  discussion,  decla- 
mation and  invective,  to  the  inferior  adherents  both  of  min- 
isters and  opposition  for  several  months;  so  readily  do 
the  zealous  votaries  of  party  believe  improbable  stories, 
and  adopt  absurd  opinions,  when  agreeable  to  their  favour- 
ite notions. 

On  the  31st  of  October  parliament  assembled.    His  Meeting  of 
majesty's  speech  informed  them,  that  so  daring  and  des-  m«it*' 
perate  was  now  the  spirit  of  American  leaders,  whose  ob-  TheWng'* 
ject  had  always  been  dominion  and  power,  that  they  had 
openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  poli« 
tical  connexion  with  the  country,  rejected  with  indignity 
and  insult  our  offers  of  conciliation,  and  had  presumed  to  * 
set  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  as  independent  com- 
munities.    Were  American  treason  suffered  to  take  root, 
it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  loyal  colonies,  to  the  com-^ 
merce  and  political  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
present  system  of  all  Europe.     One  advantage  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  open  avowal  of  this  object,  would  be  at 
home  the  general  prevalence  of  unanimity,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  the  measures  pursued  by  government  were  neces- 
sary.    The  events  of  the  campaign  afforded  the  strongest 
hopes  of  ultimate  success ;  but  the  delays  unavoidable  in 
commencing  opera^ons,  prevented  the  progress  from  be« 
ing  complete.     Other  courts  continued  to  assure  the  king 
of  their  amicable  dispositions ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present 
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CHAP.  situatioQ  of  affairs,  it  was  expedient  to  put  the  kingdom  in 
.^^^.^^J^  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  He  regretted  the  expense 
177^.  necessarily  attendant  on  our  present  situation,  but  doubted 
not  that  the  commons  would  cheerfuUy  grant  the  supplies 
that  might  be  wanted  for  such  momentous  purposes.  His  sole 
object  was  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  all  his  subjects; 
no  people  eyer  lived  under  a  milder  government,  or  en- 
joyed more  happiness,  than  the  revolted  colonies,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  their  population,  arts,  wealth,  and  the 
strength  by  sea  and  land,  which  now  gave  them  confidence 
to  contend  with  the  mother  country.  Addresses  being 
framed  according  to  the  usual  form  of  complimentary  re- 
petition, produced  very  vehement  debates,  and  motions  o^ 
amendment  diametricatty  opposite  to  the  original  proposi- 
PeUtc.  tions.  The  opponents  of  ministers  asserted,  that  the  dis** 
affection  and  rev<dt  of  a  whole  people  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  error  or  misconduct  in  their  former  rulers ; 
they  repeated  their  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
measures,  imputed  to  them  pernicious  effects,  ^  and  con*- 
teaded  that  nothing  could  restore  Britain  and  America  to 
their  former  happy  state  and  relations,  but  a  total  change 
both  of  counsels  and  counsellors.  Nothing;  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  a  proper  spirit  in  parliament,  than  an  at- 
tempt to  bend  British  subjects  to  an  abject  unconditional 
submission  to  any  power  whatever ;  to  annihilate  their  li- 
berties, and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and  passive 
habits  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Amidst  the  es- 
"  cesses  (it  was  said)  which  have  happened,  we  ought  X% 
respect  the  spirit  and  principles  which  so  evidetitly  bear 
an  exact  analogy  to  those  that  supported  the  most  valuable 
part  of  our  own  constitution.  The  speech  had  asserted, 
that  the  prosperous  state  of  America  was  owing  to  the 
mild  government  and  fostering  protection  of  Britain :  they 
admitted  the  proposition,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  truth  was,  that  those  who  had  wantonly  changed  so 
beneficial  a  system  deserved  the  severest  censure.  The 
Americans  had  been  charged  with  implicitly  obeying  arbi- 
trary leaders :  Who  were  these  tyrants?  In  no  country  of 
great  population  and  power  was  there  so  near  an  equality 
between  individuals,  or  so  little  of  dependence ;  in  situa- 
tions, wherein  labou**   uas  extretiely  productive  even  t« 
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the  lonrest  operator^  a  vary  moderate  share  of  indiutry  chap. 
produced  aa  aanple  subeistenoe,  and  removed  die  cause  ^^^' 
which  ID  other  couatries  so  often  rendered  the  lower  classes 
retainers  to  some  patron  in  the  hi^en  As  the  general 
prevalence  df  independent  and  easy  subsistence  precluded 
the  necessity  of  abject  submission  to  wealth,  the  want  of 
nobility  prevented  the  authority  annexed  in  other  countries 
to  rank  and  tide.  The  provinciab  had  no  motives  to  yield 
to  the  authority  of  adventitious  distinctions :  Mn  Han- 
cock, their  civil  president,  was  a  plain  merchant,  of  fair 
character,  who  possessed  no  influence  over  the  people  be- 
yond that  which  arose  from  the  trouble  caused  by  British 
administration*  Mr*  Washington  was  a  country  gentle- 
man of  a  great  landed  estate,  such  as  several  private  gen- 
demen  possess  in  every  county  in  England;  respectable  in 
his  own  district,  but  little  known  beyond  its  limits  before 
the  situation  of  his  country  called  him  from  obscurity; 
Others,  now  most  eminent  in  the  field  and  congress,  would 
have  been  still  more  obscure,  had  not  the  oppressive  acts 
of  Britain  stimulated  the  public  exertion  of  dieir  abiHdes : 
in  circumstances  rendering  resistance  necessary  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  they  naturally  reposed  their  chief  con^deace 
in  virtue  and  ability;  they  acknowledged  the  power  of  ta- 
lents and  qualifications;  listened  to  the  advica  which  they 
thought  wisest  and  most  patriotic,  from  their  >own  diele- 
gates  and  agents ;  and  followed  their  counsds  widi  a  w:il- 
ling  ratification,  and  not  an  extorted  obedience.  The  per- 
sons represented  by  ministers  as  governing  the  Americans 
with  despotical  tyranny,  were  no  other  than  their  own  of- 
ficers and  servants,  appointed  by  their  will,  and  remove- 
able  at  their  pleasure.  The  conciliatory  offers,  in  themselves 
totally  inadequate  to  the  case,  had  not  been  brought  for- 
ward until  the  whole  system  declairing  them  rebels  and 
enemies,  and  denouncing  the  vengeance  due  to  such,  had 
full  time  and  scope  for  operation*  The  amicable  and  pa- 
cific professions  of  other  powers  deserved  no  reliance, 
while  they  were  really  assisting  the  Americans,  Imd  mak- 
ing powerful  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land.  Respect- 
ing the  required  unanimity,  ministers  could  not  be  serious. 
*^  We  (continued  their  opponents)  predicted  the  mischiefs 
^^  which  have  since  actually  arisen,  becai|se  we  reprobatecl 
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CHAP.  ^'  ministerial  proceedings  as  pernicious ;  and  though  they 
^r^r^L^  "  have  really  proved  more  fatal  than  we  represented,  yet 
1776.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  called  upon  to  give  our  approbation  and  support." 
Ministers  contended,  that  ^^  the  American  declara- 
^^  tion  of  independence  had  entirely  destroyed  the  grounds 
^^  on  which  they  had  been  formerly  supported  in  parlia- 
*^  ment*  Our  colonies  enabled  us  to  hold  a  principal  place 
^^  among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe ;  deprived  of  these 
^^  settlements,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  humilia- 
^^  tion  and  dependence.  Should  we  ingloriously  relinquish 
^^  our  present  situation,  or  by  a  vigorous  exertion  retain 
^^  our  usual  power  and  splendour  ?  Besides  interest  and 
^^  safety,  indignation  and  resentment  ought  to  rouse  the 
^^  British  spirit  to  chastise  the  ingratitude  and  insolence  of 
^^  the  American  rebels.  Though  the  atrociousness  of  their 
*'  crimes  would  justify  any  severity  of  punishment,  it  was 
^^  still  wished  to  treat  them  with  lenity,  when  brought  to 
^^  a  knowledge  of  theif  condition,  and  a  sense  of  their 
^^  duty.  Designing  and  ambitious  leaders  never  could 
^^  have  succeeded  in  instigating  the  Americans  to  hostility 
^^  and  a  declaration  of  independence,  if  their  disobedient 
^'  and  rebellious  spirit  had  not  been  fomented  and  nourish- 
^^  ed  by  aspiring  and  factious  men  in  this  country,  who 
^^  sacrificed  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  their  own  selfish  and 
^^  unjustifiable  projects.  The  opponents  of  ministers  in 
^^  parliament  having  hitherto  avowedly  regulated  their  con- 
^^duct  on  the  supposition  that  the  Americans  never  de- 
^'  signed  or  even  desired  independence,  were  now  bound 
*'  to  support,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  measures  necessary 
**  for  their  reduction."  The  votes  in  favour  of  ministry 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  usual,  but  in  debate  the  ani- 
mation of  their  friends  was  not  so  ardent ;  the  hopes  of  an 
immediate  reduction  of  America  they  saw  were  not  ful- 
filled ;  another  campaign  must  be  encountered,  very  great 
expense  must  be  incurred,  and  foreign  powers  would  pro« 
bably  interfere  in  the  protracted  contest. 

The  declaration  of  American  independence  placed  the 
supporters  of  the  colonists  in  a  situation  never  before 
known  in  the  history  of  parliament ;  the  Americans  were 
HO  longer  fellow- subjects  complaining  of  grievances,  but  a 
gepar^t^   state   engaged  in.  hostilities  with  this  country. 
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Parliamentary  annals  do  not  before  this  session  aiFord  an  cmap. 
instance  of  a  party  in  our  senate  avowedly  defending  the  ,^^-/^ 
cause  of  a  power  with  which  our  country  was  at  war,  with  1^76. 
the  approbation  of  both  -the  senate  and  nation.  Members 
may  have  censured  either  the  impolicy  or  precipitancy  'of 
intended  hostilities^,  but  after  they  were  actually  com- 
menced, have  abstaineii  from  such  opposition,  as  tending 
to  inspirit  the  enemy,  and  to  dishearten  their  country* 
men*  They  have  objected  to  specific  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  censured  instances  of  rash  or  feeble  exe- 
cution ;  but  their  animadversions  were  confined  to  manage- 
ment without  extending  to  origin  :  they  showed  themselves 
aware  that  when  a  powerful  state  is  once  involved  in  a 
war,  the  only  effectual  means  of  honourable  and  secure 
extrication  are  vigorous  efforts ;  but  the  opponents  of  min- 
isters at  this  ^period  took  a  different  course,  and  however 
prudent  and  just  their  exertions  mightbe  while  they  tended 
to  avert  war,  they  became  much  more  questionable  in  point 
of  expediency,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  separated 
themselves  from  the  mother  country^ 

A  FEW  days  after  the  introductory  debate,  lord  John  Motion  for 
Cavendish  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  ofacts*ob" 
issued  by  lord    Howe  and  his  brother  on  the  capture  of  noxious  to 

xT-vri  ii«  r-  •  >  ^^^  Amen- 

New  York,  proposed  that  in  conformity  to  its  promises,  cans,  in 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  revi-  c«"*^«"»»^Y 

to  general 

sing  the  acts  by  which  the  Americans  thought  themselves  Uowc's 
aggrieved*  Ministers  replied,  that  the  proffered  redress  {Jon.  *"** 
of  grievances  was  intended  only  for  those  who  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty*  A  disavowal  of  independence  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  British  supremacy  were  requisite,  on 
the  part,  of  the  colonies-,  before  any  conciliatory  measures 
could  be  adopted  by  Britain*  The  proclamation  was  per- 
fectly eonformable  to  the  general  spirit  of  all  our  proceed* 
ings ;  sanctioned  by  great  majorities  in  parliament,  it  as- 
sured |irotection  and  the  maintenance  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  but  vin- 
dicated the  authority  and  dignity  of  this  country.  To 
revise  and  repeal  laws  with  a  view  to  redress  the  grievan<< 

* 

y  In  the  Dutch  H'ar  undertaken  by  the  mean  and  profligate  <(|)iar1eSj  neit 
q^erely  a  party,  hut  the  parliament  and  nation  wer&aTerse  to  hosUlitie9- 
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€MAP.  ces  of  a  people,  who,  denysog  the  aothority  of  sueh  laws, 
^^^^^^^  could  not  be  aggrieved  by  their  existence,  would  be  grossly 
177&  absurd  and  nugatory.  If  they  persisted  in  their  renunci- 
ation of  dependence,  there  was  no  doubt,  from  our  force 
and  our  recent  successes,  that  we  could  soon  reduce  them 
to  submission.  Although  the  ministerial  argument,  that 
h  was  absurd  to  debate  upon  the  liegree  of  authority  to  be 
exercised  over  men  i^ho  denied  the  asserted  right  of  exer- 
cising any,  was  fair ;  yet  their  assertion,  that  this  procla« 
mation  oflPered  no  more  than  preceding  acts  of  the  le^sla- 
ture  and  executive  government,  was  not  equally  just;  be- 
fore^  they  had  promised  amnesty  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion; in  this  paper  they  had  proposed  a  condition,  in 
compliance  with  which  a  revision  of  pimoxious  laws  and  a 
redress  of  grievances  were  proffered.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  ministers,  though  they  agreed  in-  opposing  the 
motion,  took  different  grounds.  Lord  North  dwelt  chiefly 
on  conciliation,  which  he  appeared  to  think  the  coaunis- 
sioners  might  effectuate :  lord  George  Germaine,  and 
other  speakers,  trusted  chiefly  to  compulsion,  as  the  only 
means  of  driving  out  of  them  their  spirit  of  independence. 
Opposition  did  not  fail  to  observe  and  mention  their  diver^^ 
sity,  which,  indeed,  had  very  frequently  been  discovered; 
but  that  body  itself,  without  haurmony  and  system,  not* 
withstanding  the  great  abilities  of  several  members,  and 
tUe  extraordinary  powers  of  some,  did  not  so  effectually 
counteract  the  schemes  of  ministers,  as  it  might  have  done 
by  unanimity  and  concert.  In  debating  this  question,  the 
speeches  of  opposition  rather  indicated  than  showed  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  American,  independence, 
^  which  afterwards  became  manifest,  and  even  produced  a 

political  schism  among  the  opponents  of  the  North  admin- 
istration.  Mr.  Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  early 
intimated  a  wish  to  treat  with  America  without  question- 
ing her  independence :  Mr.  Fox  had  joined  opposition 
through  no  party  connexion,  but  chiefly  associated  with 
Mr.  Burke  and  his  political  friends,  and  adopted  many  of 
their  principles  and  doctrines ;  he  agreed  to  this  opinion, 
avowed  it  with  his  usual  openness,  and  supported  it  with 
his  usual  force.  '  Mr.  Dunning,  colonel  Barre,  lords  Camb- 
den,  ShAbume,  and  Temple,  and  others  connect^gd  with 
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the  earl  of  Chatham,  wished  to  treat  with  America,  but    CtfAF. 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Britain.  k^^-L^^ 

A^TER  the  rejection  of  this  motion,  many  of  the  mi-  ^jf^ 
nority  especiaHy  of  the  Rockingham  party,  withdrew  from  s««etMoii 
the  house  when  any  question  respecting  America  was  dis-  ben. 
e^sed  ;  they  attended  on  ordinary  business,  but  when  that 
was  despatched,  retired.  They  said  they  were  wearied 
with  opposing  reason  and  argument  to  power  and  numbers 
without  any  effect.  This  secession  was  by  no  means  ap- 
proved by  opposition  in  general,  many  even  loudly  blamed 
such  proceedings.  A  member  of  parliament,  they  asserted, 
consistent  with  his  duty,  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the 
business  of  pariiament^  merely  from  an  opinion  that  he  will 
be  outvoted,  and  ought  not  thence  to  infer  that  his  attend- 
ance must  be  useles&t  though  by  vigilance  they  did  not  pro- 
cure a  majority,  they  were  not  without  effect,  as  by  dis- 
covering {and  exposing  the  absurdity  and  mischievous 
tendency  of  measures,  they  could  often  modify,  if  they  did 
not  prevent,  pernicious  laws  and  counsels.  Some  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  whole  body  of  the  minority  might  secede 
jointly  but  that  members  ought  «ot  to  absent  themselves 
separately ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  rather  quo- 
ted precedents  than  adduced  arguments.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  whole  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  on 
the  ratification  of*  the  Spanish  convention,  absented  them- 
selves from  parliament.  The  defenders  of  individual 
secession  contended,  that,  in  cases  of  immment  danger  to 
the  constitution,  such  conduct  might  operate  as  a  call  to 
the  nation,  and  awaken  the  people  to  a  real  sense  of  their 
condition :  its  assailants  insisted,  that  whoever  was  fit  for 
being  an  useful  member  of  parliament,  must  derive  his 
utility  not  from  inaction  but  from  effort ;  that  by  his  pre- 
sence he  might  lessen  the  evil  of  hurtful  propositions,  though 
he  could  not  amend  them  by  his  absence.  They  appealed 
to  experience  to  prove  the  beneficial  amendments  which 
ministerial  motions  often  underwent  from  the  strictures  of 
opposition,  so  as  to  he  rendered  more  innocent  before  they 
passed  into  laws. 

Apter  the  proposed  revision  of  obnoxious  acts,  no  po- 
litical question  of  material  magnitude  engaged  the  attention 
of  parliament  ontil  the  expiration  of  the  Clrrist.mas  recess* 
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CHAP.    In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  lord 

^^^^''      North,  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  against 

j^^        American  ships,  which  passed  the  bouse  of  commons  with- 

letters  of  out  opposition  ;    in  the  house  of  lords  it  underwent   the 

andra^ri-    sniall  alteration  of  inserting  the  word  permission  instead  of 

^^^^       marque^  the    latter    being   supposed    applicable    only    t« 

foreign  enemies. 

Another  bill  proposed  soon  after  by  the  minister, 
excited    severe  animadversion  in   parliament,   and  great 
alarm  among  the  people ;  this. was  a  law  to  enable  his  ma- 
jesty to  secure  and  detain  persons  suspected  of  treason, 
Kizine^sas.  committed  either  in  America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  accused 
picious        of  piracy.     By  the  bill,  persons  so  charged  or  suspected 
were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  common  gaol  or  any  other 
place  of  confinement  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  there 
to  remain  without  either  bail,  or  the  privilege  of  demand- 
ing a  trial  to  ascertain  the  charges.    The  law  was  to  compre- 
hend crimes  supposed  to  be  generated  in  these  realms, 
though  committed  abroad,  and  the  penalties  were  to  extend 
to  all  at  home,  by  whom  they  should  be  suspected  to  be 
suggested  or  encouraged.     The  law  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  a  year ;  and  thus  any  man  asserted  to  be  suspected 
of  these  crimes  might  at*  the  pleasure  of  ministers,  be  de- 
tained in  prison  at  home,  or  even  sent  to  our  foreign  set- 
tlements ;  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  doomed  to  banish- 
ment,   without    any    investigation    of   his    case.      Every 
British  subject  might  be  alleged  to  be  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion ;  his  liberty  therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends 
and  native  country,  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  industry 
and  skill,  might  depend  upon  the  permission  of  admin* 
istration.       Mr.    Dunning  first    discovered  and  exposed 
the   nature  and  tendency  of  this  proposition:  it   might, 
he   proved,    operate    not    only   as    a    suspension    of  the 
habeas  corpus^  hut  as  a  temporary  banishment  to   per- 
sons   against  whom   there   was  no  evidence  of  criminal 
conduct.     It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit   of  laws  and  a 
free    constitution,  "^founded    in   arbitrary   principles,    arid 
fitted    to  produce  tyrannical   consequences:    these   posi- 
tions he  established  by  a  recital  of  its  various  provisions, 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  obvious  effects.     The  strongest 
objections  being  already  adduced,  Mr.  Fox  followed  the 
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probable  operation  of  the  law  through  a  great  variety  of  CHAP. 
cases,  and  by  his  luminous  eloquence  illustrated  its  injus-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tice  and  impolicy.  Recurring  to  its  principle,  he  inferred  ufj^ 
it  to  be  an  index  of  a  general  design  long  formed  for 
changing  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  executed  as 
opportunities  served,  circumstances  suited,  and  power  in- 
creased. To  support  their  motion,  ministers  employed  the 
usual  topics;  in  dangerous  situations  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  impossible  to 
carry  on  public  business  without  delegating  power  to  the 
crown,  i^hich  would  be  improper  in  seasons  of  tranquillity* 
The  apprehensions  from  the  operation  implied  a  want  of 
that  confidence  in  ministers,' without  which  they  could  not 
perform  their  official  duties ;  should  the  authority  intrust- 
ed to  the  executive  government  for  a  specific  and  indispen- 
sable purpose  be  abused,  the  means  of  redress  were  easy ; 
parliament  could  not  only  withhold  future  reliance,  but 
prosecute  pAst  malversation.  To  these  common  arguments, 
the  luminaries  of  the  law  and  eloquence  urged  their  ob- 
jections with  a  force  which  lord  North  saw  it  was  in  vain 
to  combat ;  he  was  moreover  informed  that  great  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  people  from  the  proposed  law : 
to  satisfy  all  parties,  his  characteristic  dexterity  gave  such 
an  explanation  of  his  purposes,  as  permitted  a  very  mate- 
rial change  in  the  bill.  Perceiving  the  minister  begin  to 
relax,  Mr.  Dunning  offered  two  amendments ;  the  one  cir- 
cumscribing the  objects,  the  other  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bill  should 
extend  to  none  who  were  not  out  of  the  kingdom  when 
the  offences  were  committed,  and  that  the  confinement 
should  be  in  no  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  but  within 
this  realm.  Lord  North,  in  admitting  these  changes,  de- 
clared that  the  present  state  of  the  bill  corresponded  with 
his  principles  and  objects ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  if  any 
ambiguity  of  expression  excited  a  different  opinion :  he 
hoped  the  present  correction  would  satisfy  gentlemen 
in  opposition,  and  that  the  law  would  meet  universal  ap- 
probation. While  the  minister  thus  strove  to  please  both 
parties,  he,  as  is  usually  the  case,  satisfied  neither ;  oppo- 
sition thought  he  conceded  too  little,  many  of  the  ministe- 
rial party  that  he  conceded  too  much ;  and  that  to  resdet 
VoLv  IL  P 
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CHAP,    the  bill  agreeable  to  his  political  adversaries,  he  deviated 
^y^/^  from  the  intent  with  which  it  was  designed  by  his  coad- 
1777.     jutors.     Lord  North,  indeed,  often  rendered  it  evident, 
that  on  very  important  questions  he  either  did  not  origin- 
ally agree  with  some  of  his  own  colleagues,  or  that,  in  the 
progress  of  a  discussion,  he  fluctuated  between  contrary 
opinions*     His  education  had  rendered  him  a  tory ;  his 
situation  and  many  concurrent  circumstances  made  him  the 
official  promoter  of  coercion,  but  his  temper  and  disposi- 
tion inclined  him  to  mildness  and  conciliation.     If  any  of 
his  measures  were  imperious  or  arbitrary,  their  severity 
and  harshness  arose,  not  from  a  mind  dictatorial  and  tyran- 
nical, but  too  yielding  and  indulgent,  and  which,  from 
excessive  pliancy,  too  often  gave  way  to  understandings 
The  bill  is  far  inferior  to  his  own.     The  bill,  with  the  alterations, 
passed.       passed  the  house  of  commons;  and  being  carried  to  the 
peers,  occasioned  neither  debate  nor  amendment*     The 
peers  of  opposition  absented  themselves  so  generally,  that 
the  only  protesting  opponent  was  lord  Abingdon* 

The  attention  of  the  nation  for  several  years  had  been 
almost  solely  engrossed  by  the  American  contest ;  but  a 
transaction  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  now  attracted  the 
regard  of  the  public  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  trans-         At  the  treaty  of  Paris,   France  had  been  obliged  to 
vhich        s^dmit  Sallabat  Sing  as  lawful  soubah  of  the  Decan;  Ma- 
tarned  the  homed  AU  Cawn,  as  lawful  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  or  of 
tentionVo   Arcot.    This  prince  had  ever  since  cultivated  a  very  close 
^e  affairs  intercourse  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  Eng- 
The  nabob  Hsh  presidency  at  Madras,  and  resided  in  the  fortress, 
of  Aroot    jjg  displayed  vigorous  ability,  enterprise,  and  ambition ; 
and  formed  a  considerable  army,  which  he  disciplined  by 
British  officers.     His  expensive  establishment  and  munifi- 
eent  gifts  to  the  company's  servants,  had  greatly  exhaust- 
ed  his  treasures ;  but  his  donations  and  character  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  council,  through  which,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  his  forces,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  soon 
supply  the  deficiencies.     Accordingly  a  joint  project  was 
concerted  by  the  nabob  and  his  friends  of  the  British  pre- 
sidency; this  was  an  expedition  to  Tanjore.     Fuligee, 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  was  a  Gentoo  prince,  near  cape  Como- 
rin,  whos^  ancestors  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
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Mahomedan  invaders  of  Hindostan:  they  were,  however,     chap. 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute.     He  himst^If  had  been  for  many 


years,  and  then  was,  in  alliance  with  both  the  English  and  1777. 
the  nabob,  and  held  his  dominions  under  their  joint  gua- 
rantee* When  the  mogul  granted  to  the  English  such 
extensive  powers,  and  they  formed  such  arrangements  a9 
would  render  them  ,most  profi,table,  it  wa$  resolved  that 
Mahomed  Ali  Cawn  should  be  appointed  to  collect  a  reve- 
nue due  to  bis  superior,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  should 
be  allowed  to  himself  for  agency*  After  this  nomination, 
a  great  variety  of  pecuniary  transactions  took  place  between 
Mahomued  and  the  king  of  Tanjore.  The  pabob  applied 
to  Fuligee  for  the  revenue  that  was  due;  the  rajah  alleged 
that  he  had  a  right  to  deduct  sums  owing  to  him  by  the 
other,  on  the  bailee  of  their  private  accounts*  The  nabob 
insisted  on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  whole  revenue, 
and  proposed  to  refer  their  own  concerns  to  subsequent 
consideration*  Fuligee  repeated  his  proposals  for  the  de- 
duction, and  pleaded  his  inability  by  any  other  means  to 
pay  the  demand*  The  nabpb  applied  to  the  government 
at  Madras,  and  engaged  the  presidency  to  support  him, 
by  invading  Tanjore  with  the  company's  forces*  The 
event  of  this  convention  was,  that  the  rajah  was  despoiled  of 
his  riches,  and  his  subjects  were  plundered*^  The  proceed? 
of  this  incursion  amounted  to  about  five  millions  sterling  ; 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  booty  was  divided  among  the 
company's  servants*  When  the  news  of  this  expedi- 
tion reached  England^  the  East  India  directors  mani- 
fested great  displeasure  against  the  plunderers  of  Tan- 
jore, and  concerted  measures  for  making  all  possible 
restitution  to  the  injured  rajah*  For  that  purpose,  they 
sent  out  as  governor  to  Madras,  lord  Pigot,  so  highly  l^rA  Pigtt 
respected  for  his  ai;>le  and  effectual  defence  of  it  seven*  inOia. 
teen  years  before  against  the  French  ;  to  him  the  com- 
pany were  inde>)ted  for  preserving  its  possessions  in 
that  part  of  India*  His  civil  government  was  no  less 
distinguished  than  his  military  exploits,  and  his  private 
character  procured  him  extensive  esteem*  The  English 
presidency,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  guard  against  the  con- 

z  \«nual  Jl/*gi8ter,  1777,  p.  Qir-llQ. 
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GHAP.     sequences  of  their  late  acts  ;  and  the  nabcib  was  stiU  m6re 
y^^^..^..^  anxiously  making  provisions  for  not  only  retaining  what 
i777,      he  had  already  acquired,  but  for  securing,   through  bis 
friends  at  Madras,  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tanjore.     Lord  Pigot  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of 
1775,  and   was  violently  opposed  by  the  majority  of  tlie 
council  and  the  commander  in  chief,  in  executing  the  pro- 
posed plans  of  reform*     Notwithstanding  these  obstacles^ 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the  king  of  Tanjore  to 
his  ancient  and  hereditary  dominions.     This  act  of  justice 
enraged  the  nabob,  who,  with  bis  son,  an  impetuous  and 
daring  youth,  joined  the  most  avowedly  violent  of  their 
friends  in  the  presidency.      Lord  Pigot  thought  it  of  the 
highest  moment  to  send  a  proper  officer  to  restore  the  king 
of  Tanjore  ;    but  the  majority  of  the  council  opposed  the 
appointment  of  the  person  whom  he  nominated  for  that 
purpose,  and  contended  that  their  board  had  a  right  to  act, 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  governor.      Pigot  con- 
Conapira-    tended,  that  the  governor  was  a  part  in  every  legal  and 
km,  orderly  act  of  government.     His   lordship   finding,  as  he 

affirmed,  that  the  sole  principle  of  the  council  v^as  to  tra- 
verse all  his  endeavours  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  compa- 
ny into  execution,  embraced  a  very  strong  measure  :  hav- 
ing put  the  question,  he,  by  his  own  casting  vc»te,  suspend- 
ed two  of  the  council  ;  and,  by  his  supreme  authority, 
put  the  commander  in  chief  under  arrest*  Enraged  at 
these  proceedings,  the  secluded  members,  together  with 
the  nabob  and  his  son,  formed  a  plot  for  securing  the  per- 
son of  the  president,  and  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment, which  should  place  the  power  entirely  in  their 
excoated     own  hands.     By  the  confinement  of  sir  Robert  Fletcher, 

by  ooionel 

itaart.  colonel  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  immediate  command  of 
the  forces.  This  gentleman  was  extremely  intimate  with 
the  governor,  to  whom  he  appeared  warmly  attached  j 
nevertheless,  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  suspended 
members  and  their  adherents.  Becoming  an  accomplice 
in  their  conspiracy,  he,  by  his  military  power  and  personal 
ability,  was  a  formidable  accession  to  their  party.  Stuart 
was  aware  that  violence  offered  to  the  governor's  person 
by  the  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  would 
ilivplve  the  ^^ctors  in  the  capital  penalties  of  the  mutiny 
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Jaws  ;  but  by  means  of  his  professed  friendship,  he  was  CHAP, 
able  to  invent  a  stratagem  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  vJ-3^i[*, 
governor,  without  incurring  the  legal  criminality.  On  ^jjj 
the  24fth  of  August  1776,  colonel  Stuart  spent  the  day 
at  the  house  of  lord  Pigot,^  and  was  entertained  with  all 
the  cordiality  that  a  host  could  exert  to  a  visitant /whom 
he  thought  his  sincere  and  affectionate  friend.  The  guest, 
complaining  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  fortress,  and  ob- 
serving his  entertainer  also  affected  by  it,  advised  him  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  villa  belonging  to  the  governor,  and,  as 
an  inducement,  offered  to  accompany  him  in  the  excursion. 
The  governor  being  persuaded,  they  set  out  together  : 
when  they  were  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  his  lord- 
ship, according  to  the  concert  of  his  guest  and  professed 
friend  with  his  avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  an  officer  and 
a  party  of  sepoys,  rudely  and  violently  dragged  out  of 
the  chaise,  carried  prisoner  to  the  Mount,  and  strongly 
guarded.  Public  orders,  signed  by  the  principal  conspira* 
tnrs,  were  issued,  by  which  inunedrate  death  was  den6un- 
ced  on  all  who  should  attempt  his  rescue.  The  conspira- 
tors and  their  friends,  under  a  course  of  legal  forms,  as- 
sumed the  whole  power  of  government.  Representations 
of  these  transactions  were  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
different  parties  to  Europe  ;  and  the  nabob,  who  had  taken 
so  active  a  share  in  the  disturbances,  sent  a  gentleman  as 
his  agent  both  to  the  company  and  ministers.  A  court  of  f^^ll^' 
proprietors  having  considered  the  business,  recommended  on  in  the 
to  the  directors  to  reinstate  lord  Pigot,  and  punish  those  i^oJ^, 
who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  power.  The  directors 
were  not  so  decided  in  their  opinion  as  their  constituents  : 
they  voted  indeed  for  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  and  ^ 
the  suspension  of  the  conspirators  from  their  offices  ;  but 
they  also  resolved,  that  his  lordship's  conduct  had  been  re- 
prehensible in  several  instances.  When  they  reconsider- 
ed the  business,  it  was  evident  that  their  opinions  were 
much  farther  distant  from  those  of  the  proprietors,  than  at 
first.  The  agents  of  the  ruling  party  at  Madras,  and  the 
commissioners  from  the  nabob,  had  b}^  this  time  pressed 
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CHAP,   their  arguments  and  statements  with  a  force  and  effect 
*  '    which   weakened  the  professions  that  had  produced  the 
1777.     '^^^  resolutions*     Government  also  had  listened  with  such 
attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  prevailing   party,   as  to 
have  become  manifestly  favourable  to  the  opposers  of  loril^ 
Pigot.     On  the  9th  of  May,  the  question  being  again  dis- 
cussed in  the  India  house,^  it  was  determined  that  the 
governor  should  be  restored,  but  that  he  and  the  council  of 
Madras  should  be  ordered  home,  and  their  respective  con- 
In  piirUa-  duct  undergo  a  legal  scrutiny*     From  this  determination 
governor  Johnstone  appealed  to  the  house  of  commons^ 
and  moved  for   resolutions  expressing  strong  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  Pigot,  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  his   opponents,    and  annulling  the   resolution*       The 
Thestjee-   seceders  were  now  returned' to  the  house,  and,  with  the 

?o  thr*""*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*^  P^^'^y*  supported  the  motion  of  governor  John- 
liouse.  stone.  The  adherents  of  ministry  censured  the  conduct 
of  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  his  opponents,  and  contended,  ^at 
in  such  circumstances  it  was  right  and  equitable  to  bring 
both  parties  to  England,  where  only  a  just  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  their  conduct  could  be  carried  into  execution* 
By  the  restoration  of  lord  Pigot,  the  dignity  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  supported  and  established  ;  but  he  had 
abused  his  trust,  and  violated  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany, therefore  his  removal  was  equally  just  and  necessa** 
ry.  Opposition  justified  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and 
insisted  that  the  proceedings  toward  him  amounted  to  an 
insurrection  against  established  government*  Mr*  Burke 
displayed  the  atrocity  of  inferior  servants  toward  a  supe- 
rior, who  was  promoting  the  honour  and  interests  of  their 
mutual  master  ;  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  conduct 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence acquired  not  only  at  Madras  but  in  this  country 
by  that  ambitious  prince.  The  British  government  had 
espoused  his  cause,  and  that  of  his  factious  adherents  :  ad« 
ministration,  by  becoming  the  tools  of  this  nabob,  and 
countenancing  schemes  destructive  to  the  interests  of  tha 
company,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  parlia- 
ment to  interfere  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  India. 

b  See  proeeedings  of  the  IiwTia  house  rcspectiiig  lortl  Pij^ot 
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These  argumetits  had  considerable  weight,  and  the  motion    CHAP, 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-three,  being    ^^*'*- 
much  smaller  than  those  which  usually  voted  for  ministers^      |^^ 
As  governor  Johnstone^s  appeal  was  rejected,  the  resolu^ 
tions  of  the  India  house  met  with  no  further  animadversion 
from  parliament :  an  order  was  sent  out  for  recalling  lord 
Pigot,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  council.  ^ 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  earl  of  Chatham  made  oae 
effort   to  rescue  his  country  from  the  miseries  of  wan 
This  illustrious  statesman  disregarded  the  disappointment 
of  his  former  attempts,  and  was  more  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  event  in  his  reprobation  of  hostilities  destructive  to 
the  parties  :  enfeebled  by  age,  borne  down  by  distemper, 
and  supported  by  crutches,  with  a  body  fit  only  for  the 
bed  of  sickness,  but  a  mind  qualified  to  restore  the  nation 
from  sickness  to  health  if  it  would  follow  his  prescription, 
the  venerable  patriot  came  forward  to  propose  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state  by  a  change  of  counsels  and  of  conduct. 
He  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  representing  tliat  they  MotVmflC 
wer^  deeply  penetrated  by  the  misfortunes  which  impend-  i,am  fe-  ' 
ed  Over  the  kinordom  from  the  continuation  of  an  unnatu-  *®''"?I^ 
rai   war*      He  recommended  an  immediate  cessation  of  w^r, 
hostilities,  and  a  removal  of  accumulated  grievances,  as 
the  only  means  of  regaining  the  affections  of  our  brethren, 
and  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal advantages  of  those  valuable  possessions.      In  explain- 
ing his  general  object,  he  unavoidably  repeated  statements 
formerly  made,  and  arguments  frequently  advanced,  both 
by  himself  and  other  statesmen.      But  he  exhibited  more 
fully  and  circumstantially  than  at  ^ny  preceding  period, 
the  danger  to  which  our  discord  and  situation  exposed  us 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon.     This  part  of  his  speech  was 
a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  impressive  comment  on  his  own 
text,  delivered  at   a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  contest— 
France  and  Spain  are  watching  the  maturity  ot 
YOUR  ERRORS.      It  showed  with  what  penetrating  sagacity 
and  enlarged  comprehension  of  mind  of  which  **  age  had 
neither    dimmed    the    perspicacity   nor   narrowed    the 
rangeV'  darted  into  the  secret  counsels  of  our  rivals, 

e  See  Maekinloih's  VgidicisB  Gallicapt. 
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CHAP,    developed  the  proofs  of  their  designs,  and  unfolded  the' 
^^^^    series  of  their  policy.     Ministers,  he  said,  as  they  had 
--^7      blundered  from  the  beginning,  are   led  into  a  fatal  error 
respecting  our  inveterate  enemies,  the  French  ;  they  ima- 
gine nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  from  France,  because  she 
has  not  directly  interfered  in  favour  of  America.     Would 
they  have  France  incur  the  expense  and  hazard  of  a  war, 
when  Britain  is   doing  all   for  her  that  she  can  possibly 
wish  or  desire^?  She  has  been  sedulous  to   give  just  that 
degree  of  countenance  and  protection,  which  has  hitherto 
served  to  keep  the  civil  war  alive,  so  as  to  baffle  your  de- 
signs, or  /to  waste  your   strength.     The  energetic  orator 
described  in  the  truest  light,  as  well  as  the  most  glowing 
colours,  the  evils  that  had  arisen,  were  proceeding,  and 
it  rejected,  must  farther  issue,  from  the  ministerial  system.     Never- 
theless his  reasoning  and  eloquence  were  again  unavailing, 
his  pacificatory  motions  were  rejected,  and  wisdom  cried, 
but  she  was  not  regarded. 
giippUe*.  The  supplies  for  the  current  year  were  very  great : 

they  consisted  of  about  forty-five  thousand  seamen,  and 
about  sixty  thousand  land  forces,  including  all  in  the  Bri- 
tish pay  at  home  and  abroad.  The  sums  required  for  the 
three  great  departments  of  annual  provision,  the  navy, 
ariny,  and  ordnance,  were  granted  without  a  division. 
The  demands  of  the  year  rendering  a  loan  necessary,  five 
millions  were  voted ;  the  new  taxes  for  paying  the  interest 
were,  a  duty  upon  male  servants  not  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  or  conimerce ;  on  auctioneers,  and 
on  goods  sold  by  auction*;  and  additional  imposts  on  glass 
and  stamps.  These  being  all  taxes  which  could  not  be 
charged  with  affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  extending 
greatly  to  the  poorer  classes,  were  deemed  unobjectionable 
Slrictures  as  measures  of  finance.  On  inspecting  the  accounts  of 
North's  expenditure  during  the  preceding  year,  opposition  con- 
dcaiiiigs  tended  that  they  were  perplexed,  obscure,  and  nearly  un- 
trftdtoi-fl.  intelligible.  Beside  this  intricacy,  which  they  imputed 
to  them  generally,  there  were  in  various  instances  great 
sums  stated  in  the  gross  amount,  without  any  specification 
of  items.    This  objection  was  urged  with  peculiar  severity 

d  See  parliameolary  reports,  d<l  Maj,  1777, 
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against  the  charges  for  contracts ;  the  agretiiie»t  for  sup-  CHAf^ 
flying  the  army  and  fleet  in  America  with  rum,  afforded  ^^^ 
an  ample  field  for  animadversioii  :  four  shillings  per  gal-  ^^^^ 
Ion  had  been  allowedt  when  three  vas  the  market  price  I 
and  the  contractor  was  in  one  account  credited  with  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  for  rum,  without  any  statement  of 
the  quantity,  quality,  or  price  of  the  goods -delivered: 
the  same  person  had  also  the  benefit  of  a  very  objection" 
able  contract  with  government  for  furnishing  horses*  Im 
discussing  these  bargains,  lord  North's  dealings  with  coa^ 
tractors,  which  afterwards  constituted  so  capital  a  subject 
of  reprehension,  were  for  the  first  time  scrutinized  and 
censured ;  and  it  was  strongly  contended,  that  in  the  de« 
partment  of  his  business  which  respected  national  grants^ 
the  minister  was  far  from  being  a  frugal  steward  of  th$ 
public  money.  But  the  animadversions  on  this  profusion 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  economical  consideratiocs, 
they  also  extended  to  political*  Opposition  charged  tlw 
minister  not  only  with  waste,  but  corruption :  several  con* 
tractors  had  seats  in  parliament ;  national  treasure,  it  vas 
observed,  was  squandered  in  iniquitous  contracts,  and  the 
contractor  was,  by  the  money  of  his  constituents,  bribed 
to  betray  their  interests,  which  he  had  been  chosen  to  pro* 
tect.  Bad  and  unwholesome  provisions  wer«  allowed  to 
be  sent  by  persons  receiving  a  price  much  beyond  the  mar- 
i^et  value  of  provisions  that  were  really  good  and  whole* 
fonie  :  such  deleterious  fare  spread  distemper  through  the 
Iroops,  and  carried  off  many  more  than  actual  service. 
The  minister  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  from  these 
charges ;  but  his  arguments,  though  plausible  and  dexter- 
ously urged,  were  by  no  means  cogent  and  convincing. 

Thje  payment  of  an  unexpected  demand  to  the  land-  SpSmiSi 
grave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  a  debt  alleged  by  him  to  have  from  the 
been  due  for  levy  money  ever  since    1755,  was  severely  of  i^mT 
censured*     The  minister  contended  that  the  claim  was  Cw9^ 
fair,  though  from  the  distance  of  time  not  expected.    The 
Hessian   prince  was  in  justice  entitled  to  the   amount, 
though  there  had  been  no  late  treaty  ;  and  while  we  were 
DOW  deriving  such  benefit  from  his  troops,  policy  required 
us  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  him,  by  satisfying  his 
just  demands. 
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CHJ^?.  Aftkr  the  pecuniary  business  had  been  thought  to  h% 

'    entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  session  was  drawing  near  to  ik 


1^77  close,  a  message  was  delivered  from  his  majesty,  inform- 
Debt  on  ingthe  house  that  a  debt  of  618,0001.  had  been  incurred 
Iht  by  the  civil  list.     1%e  minister  moved,  that  the  requisite 

sum  should  be  granted  for  discharging  the  amount ;  and 
that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  added  annually 
to  the  eight  hundred  thousand*    ThiB-motion  was  strongly 
opposed :  the  incumbrance,  it  was  alleged,  was  owing  en- 
tirely -to  the  profusion  of  ministers,  and  had  been  contract- 
ed for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  and  supporting  a  system  of 
corruption.     The  accounts  were,  as  usual  with  that  min- 
ister, intentionally  intricate,  obscure,  and  general :  no  less 
than  294,0001.  was  placed  to  the  account  of  secret  service 
money ;  and  vast  sums  were  charged  for  foreign  ambassa* 
dors  and  for  the  board  of  works,  without  any  particular- 
ization.     It  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty  bf  the  coot* 
mons  to  their  constituents,  to  vote  away  the  national  mo« 
ney,  without  any  evidence  of  value  received;  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient  for  answering  the 
various  appropriations,  and  supporting  the  regal  dignity 
and  splendor*     The  desired  addition  was  peculiarly  un- 
seasonable at  the  present  time,  when  the  nation  was  groan« 
ing  under  their  accumulated  burdens  to  promote  the  ruin- 
pus  projects  of  ministry,  and  to  encourage  their  extrava- 
gance and  corruption.    Ministers  argued,  that  the  present 
^    debt,  and  the  necessity  of  an  addition  to  the  income  of 
^     the  civil  list,  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  diminished 
value  of  money ;  besides,  the  royal  family  had  increased 
in   number.      The  greatest  possible  ecokomy  (said   lord 
North)  always  had  been^  and  always  should  be  employed^ 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.     The  motions 
being  carried  through  both  houses,  the  speaker,  a  few  day« 
after,  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  king  for  assent,  used 
Address  of  ^^^^  following  words  :   ♦'  In  a  time,  sire,  of  public  distress, 
«^*to'ihe^    *'  ^"^^  ^^  difficulty  and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring 
wvereign.   "  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  your  faith- 
ful commons,  postponing  all  other  business,  have  not 
only  granted  to  your  majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but 
•*  j\lso  a  very  great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  exam- 
'^  pic,  great  beyoad  your  majesty's  highest  expense;   but 
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"  aO  this,  sire,  they  have  done  in  th«  well  grounded  con-  CHAP. 
^  fidence,  that  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  grant-  ^^^.^^^^^ 
*  ed  liberally."  On  their  return  to  their  own  house,  the  ufj^ 
commons  voted  unanimous  thanks  to  the  speaker*  Some 
of  the  ministerial  party,  however,  on  reconsidering  th« 
subject,  were  greatly  displeased  with  what  he  had  deliver* 
ed,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  contain  an  insinuation  not 
favourable  to  the  character  which  they  claimed  of  being 
economical  steivatds  for  the  public*  Mr*  Rigby,  a  few 
days  after,  declared  that  the  speaker  had  not  depressed 
the  sense  of  the  commons :  Mr.  Fox  immediately  moved^ 
that  he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  the  house*  Lord  North 
and  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  ministerial  adherents, 
though  they  wished  the  motion  withdrawn,  finding  Mr* 
Fox  would  not  comply,  to  a  Void  altercation  voted  in 
its  favour;  and  «n  the  .8th  oif  June,  parliament  was 
prorogued^ 
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0ctupati$n9  ^f  Hewe  during  winter — of  Washing-ton. — 
Pian  of  the  campaign — its  iate  cs$nmencement  by  general 
Hotve^-^esultory  operations  in  the  yer^etfSi-^^enetai 
Hotoi  moves  from  winter  fuarters^^-'^Utempts  hy  a  stra^ 
tagtfn  to  bring  Washington  to  battie^^ailing  in  that  ex^ 
petkent^  evacuates  the  Jerseys. '^Expedition  by  sea  to 
Philadelphia.'^-Battle  of  Brandywine.^^Major  Fergus* 
son  essays  a  new  species  of  rifle^  inventtd'by  himself'^ 
Capture  of  Philadelphia. — Battle  of  Germantown*^^ 
American  fortif  cations  on  the  river.^^Hed  Bank  and 
Mud  Island  taken. — American  fleet  burnt.-^Situation 
of  the  Americans  at  White  Marsh  and  Valley  Forge 
favourable  to  an  attack.»-^eneral  Howe*s  inaction 
— he  retires  early  to  winter  quarters. -'Conduct  of 
general  and  troops  at  Philadelphia.'-^EKpedition  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  North  river. ^^apture 
of  Prescot  in  Rhode  Island — Northern  army^-^'Bur^ 
goyne  takes  the  command. — Carleton  offended  with  the 
appointment^  resigns  his  employment. — Burgoyne  pur*  . 
chases  the  aid  of  Indian  savages — number  of  his  troopSk 
-•^Expedition  of  colonel  St.  Leger. — 1  he  generaPs  mani- 
festo.— Capture  of  Ticonderago  and  fort  Independence. 
,  ^^Destruction  of  American  galleys.'-^  The  army  reaches 
'  the  Uudson.'^^Cruelties  of  the  Indians. ^^Defeat  at  Ben- 
nington — Siege  of  Stanwix — raised.-^^Battle  with  gene- 
ral Gates  at  Stillwater. — Distressed  situation  of  the 
army — desertion  of  the  Indians. — Burgoyne  retreats.'-^ 
Battle  near  Saratoga — reduced  state  of  the  army-^^roops 
surrounded — convention  with  the  Americans  at  Saratoga. 

CHAP.  THE   public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the 

campaign  in  America,  and  great  expectations  were  formed 


1777.  ^^21^  i^  would  terminatein  the  complete  reductioni  of  the 
colonies.  The  general  plan  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  yeiar ;  that  the  Canadian  army  should  cooperate 
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irith  fi^eneral  Howe«  and  thus  the  command  of  New  York  CHAl*. 

•              •    •                                                                                              •  XIX 

province  divide  the  northern  from  the  southern  colonies* 


A  BODY  of  provincial  loyalists  was  formed  under  the      1^77 
directioQ  of  the  commander  in  chief;  they  were  allowed 
the  same  pay  as  the  regulars,  and  officered  by  gentlemen 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  respective  habitations 
for  tiidr  attachment  to  the  royal  cause*     Inexperienced^ 
and  not  inured^to  mtUtary  discipline,  they  were  not  yet  fit  Oceopa- 
for  active  service,  md  were  therefore  so  stationed  as  to  ^f^^ 
allow  the  veterans  to  take  the  field*     General  Howe  him-  in;  winter. 
self  enjojed  every  luxury  ait  New  York  which  he  could 
have  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain  :   his  favourite  oc^ 
pupation  was  ganiing,  a  pastime  in  which  many  of  his 
young  oflicers  beca<ne  thoroughly  initiated*     There  were 
routSf  balls,  and  assemblies  in  great  abundance ;  so  that  the. 
headquarters  bore  the  appearance  of  a  gay  and  volup- 
tuous city  in  the  time  of  peace^  rather  than  a  military  sta- 
tion for  watching  and  annoying  the  enemy  in  war*^s    Such  Conductor 
wef e  the  pursuits  of  the  British  commander  from  Decern-  ^on :  '"^ 
her  to  June.     While  general  Howe  thus  amused  himself 
and  his  troops  with  the  diversions  and  pleasures  of  New 
York,  Washington  was  very  differently  employed.     Th^ 
difficulties  which,  notwithstanding  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist,  the  American   commander  had  to  encounter, 
were  extremely  arduous*  The  provincial  forces  were  hither- 
to but  a   militia,  both  in  their  discipline  and  the  tenure 
^i  tb&ir  service  :  the  late  success  at  Trenton  promoted  the 
di^osition  of  the  colonists  to  re«ist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
ltr«  severity  of  the  season  auspended  their  military  ardour, 
insomuch  that  about  the  middle  of  February  the  cplonial 
army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men  ;^  and  this  small 
body  of  raw  peasants  was  moreover  sickly.      Nevertheless 
for  four  months  they  occupied  a  position  at  Morristown, 
not  fifty  miles  from  the  brave  and  numerous  veterans  of 
the  royal  army,    where  they  not  only  experienced  no  an- 
noyance from  general  Howe,*  but  harassed  and  distressed- 
the  British  ]>osts  and  foraging  detachments.      Washington 
did  not  fail  to -profit  by  the  cessation  of  British  effort.  The 

e  Stcdman's  History  of  the  American  war,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
f  WaBluiigtQn's  ofiidal  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

U'^.HinsRy,  the  American  historian,  infonns  us,  that  ills  conn  try  men  \rere 
ftt  tbcinftotion  tf  tlie  llritielv  during  so  crifeKml  a  period,'vol  ii.  p.  "Z. 
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CHAP,    boundless  spirit  of  individual  independence,  which  so  na- 
^^     turally  followed  the  American  claims  and  assertions,  was 
^^^^^  adyerse  to  the  operation  of  authority,   and  especially  to 
lie  deyiaes  that  prompt  and  implicit  submission  which  is  necessary  in 
renderi^ng   military  bodies.     Washington  saw  that  the  powers  which 
the  army    were  allowed  in  the  various  gradations  of  command,  were 
inadequate  to  their   object :  hitherto  the    comrnander  in 
chief  himself  was  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  specific 
instructions  of  the  congress.     The  general  represented  the 
disadvantages  which  accrued  to  the  common  cause  from 
authority  so   fettered ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
known  wisdom  and  patriotism,  that  he  was  vested  with  full 
and  ample  powers  to  collect  an  army  of  foot  and  horse  iti 
addition  to  those  which  were  already  voted,  to  raise  artiU 
lery  and  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay.     Thus  cm- 
powered  to  organize  an  army,  the  next  care  of  Washing- 
ton was  to  bind  the  troops  to  military  fidelity  as  well  as 
political  allegiatice.  To  the  powerful  motives  of  conceived 
patriotism  and  freedom   he  added  the  cement  of  religion, 
Oath  of  ai-  and,  with  the  approbation  of  congress,  proposed  an  oath 
aB§fi<le1i-   of  adherence  to  the  provincial  cause.      Provisions  so  wise 
V-  produced  the  expected  success  ;  the  colonists  soon  ceased 

to  be  an  irregular  militia,  and  became  skilful  and  disci- 
plined soldiers.  During  the  same  important  interval,  twen-' 
ty  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  from  the  continent  of  .,^ 
Europe,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  spring  the  hopes 
and  spirits  of  the  Americans  were  revived  and  invigora- 
ted to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
Such  were  the  efforts  of  Washington  during  the  moment- 
ous period  which  the  British  general  passed  in  pleasurable 
quarters. 
Howt  Summer  being  commenced,    Howe  proposed  to  btgin 

opens  tlie      %  •'  r   t  •  i»  » 

cftnipaign    the  Operations  oi  the  present  campaign  according  to  the  same 

by  detach-  niode  in  which  he  terminated  the  last,  and  to  send  out  de- 
ments. ,         ,  ^  ' 

tachmeuts,  while  'with  the  main  armv  he  continued  in  his 
present  residence.  Up  the  Hudson  river,  about  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  on  the  western  shore,  is  a  place  called 
Peek's  Hill,  which  served  as  a  port  to  Coui  lund  Manor,  and 
where  stores  and  provisions  were  received  for  the  Ame-' 
rican  army  :  to  distress  the  enemy,  general  Howe  thought 
it  advisable  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  this  port  before  the 
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main  Btmy  took  the  field.  Accordingly  he  detached  coIo-  CHAP. 
ael  Bird  with  five  hundred  men  upon  this  service.  On  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  approach  of  the  British  corps,  the  Americans,  after  ^^77 
setting  fire  to  the  barracks  and  storehouses,  evac^uated  the 
fort:  by  the  conflagration,  the  king's  troops  were  prevent- 
ed from  seizing  the  expected  provision  and  ammunition, 
but  they  ejfifected  the  chief  purpose  of  their  expedition  by 
cnrtailing  the  resources  of  the  enemy-  Another  detach- 
ment of  two  thousand  men  was  sent,  under  general  Tryon 
and  sir  Willam  Erskine,  to  Danbury,  in  the  confines  of 
Connecticut,  where  they  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores :  fatigued  by  their  march,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  but  repulsed  the  assailants,  though  with  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  own  troops.  Lord  Com* 
wallis  also  surprised  and  defeated  a  body  of  colonktft  near 
Brunswick.  The  Americans,  oh  the  other  hand,  destroy- 
ed a  considerable  quantity  of  our  provisions  at  Sagg  har- 
bour in  Long  Island.  General  Stevens  with  two  thousand 
provincials  attempted  to  surprise  the  forty-second  regi- 
ment cantoned  at  Piscataway,  amounting  to  less  than  a 
thousand  men ;  but  aftet  a  furious  engagement,  the  gallant 
highlanders,  under  their  able  commander  colonel  Stirling, 
completely  routed  the  enemyl  While  this  desultory 
warfare  was  carried  on  by  detachments,  the  commander  in 
cKief  femained  quiet  at  New  York  another  month.  His  al- 
leged reason  for  beginning  the  campaign  so  late  was  that, 
there  vms  no  green  forage  on  the  ground:^  there  was  plenty 
•f  CORN  AND  BAY,  which  persons  conversant  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  horses  aiSrmed  to  be  preferable  food  for  them 
when  employed  in  active  service,  but  the  general  professed 
a  different  opinion. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  general  with  thirty  thousand 
men  marched  towards  Courland  Manor,  where  the  enemy 
were  posted  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  The  posi- 
tion of  Washington  appeared  to  the  British  commander 
so  strong,  that,  notwithstanding  bis  great  superiority  both 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  tp 
venture  an  attack ;  after  in  vain  trying  to  bring  the  Ame- 
tican  general  to  battle,  he,  on  the  19th  of  June,  pretend- 
ed to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     The    Americans   left 

h  Stcdroan,  vol.  i.  p,  287. 
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CHAP,  their  fa^tncsftes  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  HoWe  marched 
^  ^^?^  army  back,  and  sent  lord  ComwaUis  to  secure  the  passes, 
^j^j  so  that  the  provincials  being  hemmed  in  might  be  compell- 
Atteropts  ed  to  fi^ht.  On  the  26th,  his  lordship  met  the  advanced 
gem  to*  body  of  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  aad 
WaLliin  -  soon  put  them  to  the  route*  Washington,  finding  that 
ton  to  bat-  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  feint,  immediately  returned  to 
^ '  his  hilly  station,  and  occupied  the  passes  before  lord  Com* 

failing  hi     walUs  could  anive*      Not  having  succeeded   in  thia    stra- 
ihatexpc-  tagem,  general    Howe  somewhat  hastily  conclt^ded  that  ii 
cuatesUie  woulcj  be  useless  to  attempt  any  other  expedient  for  bring- 
tiaejs.      j^g  ^j^g  enemy  to  battle  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  abandon 
the  Jerseys,  and  crossed  with  his  army  to  Staien    Island. 
The  general  himself,  in  a  plan  of  operations  sent  to  lord 
Gf  orgc  Germaine,  had  declared  his  intention  of  penetra- 
ting to  Philadelphia,  through  Jersey :   the   minister    had 
approved,  and  strongly  enjoined  him  in  all  his  movements 
to  have    in    view   cooperation  with   the  northern   army. 
Certain  military  critics  allowed,  that   if  he  had  continued 
in  the  Jerseys,  by  intercepting   Washington's  convoys  he 
might  have  compelled  him  either  to  fight,  or  with  his  sirmy 
to  pt  rish  bv  famine  ;  that  the  short  and  direct  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia    was  through   the  Jerseys,  and  that  with  thirty 
thousand   veterans    he   could  have  easily  forced  his  way 
through  eight  thousand  so  lately  levied.       Notwithstand-* 
ing  these  considerations,  the  weight  of  which  it  required 
little  sagacity  to  perceive,  he  determined  on  uad^takif^g 
an  expedition  round  the  coast:  nautical  gentlemen  repre<- 
scnted  to  him,   that  at  this  sefison  of  the  y^ar  the  windu 
were  very  contrary ;  the  admonitiood  were  unavailing,  he 
Expedition  p^T*sisted  in  his  resolution.   Leaving  a  considerable  body  ot 
^'y.^cato     troops    under    general    Clinton    to  guard  New  Yorfc,  he 
(^hia.  embarked  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  by 

some  unaccountable  delay  did  not  sail  till  the  d3ct.  HsiV'^ 
ing  arrived  at  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  learne4  thai; 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  the  river,  he  therefore  pro(,e4:4-' 
ed  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  sailed  up  the  Elk,  but 
did  not  come  to  land  till  the  94th  of  August.  Thus,  from 
the  l.eginning  of  November  the  commander  in  chief,  with 
thirtv  ilio'isand  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops, 
oi>p(isij(l  by  less  than  ten  thousand  undisciplined    recruits. 
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liad  net  advanced  one  step  nearer  the  object  of  his  appoint-    CHAP, 
ment.      He  was  in  autumn,  by  a  circuitous  and  difficult*    ^'^* 
route,  proceeding  to  a  city,  which  in  the  foregoing  winter      j^^ 
was  ready  to  yield,  if  he  had  advanced  By  a  short  and  then 
unguarded  road ;   but  Philadelphia  was  to  be  captured  by 
the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  and  not  by  luxurious 
indulgence*  - 

On  landing  the  army,  sir  William  Howe  published  a 
proclamation,   offering  pardon   and  protection  to  all  who 
should  surrender  themselves  to   the    British    army,   and 
assuring   the   inhabitants   that  the  soldiers  should  observe 
strict  order  and  discipline  on  their  march.    General  Wash- 
ington, informed  that  the  army  was  arrived  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, crossed  the   Delaware  with  his  army  on  the  11th  of 
Septeoiber.    The  British  troops  advanced  to  Brandy  wine.  Battle  of 
a  river  which,  running  from  the  west,  falls  into  the  Dela-  *r*"^" 
ware  below  Philadelphia.      On  the  left  bank,  next  to  the 
city,  the  Americans  posted  themselves,  and  erected  batte- 
ries at  Chadsford,  where  they  presumed  the  royal  army 
would  attempt  to  pass  ;   Under  cover  of  their  batteries  a 
body  of  them  also  occupied  the  right  bank.   General  Howe 
detached  lord   Comwallis  with  two  battalions  of  British 
grenadiers,  as   many   of  light  troops,    two    battalions   of 
Hessian  grenadiers,  two  British  brigades,  and  part  of  the 
seventy-first  regiment,  to  cross  the  river  farther  up,  and 
thus  gain   the   enemy's  rear.      At  the  same  time  general 
Knyphausen,  with  another  division,  marched  to  Chadsford, 
against  the  provincials  who  were  placed  there;  in  this -ser- 
vice the   German   experienced  very  important  assistance 
from  a  corps  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  miijor   Patrick 
Fergusson.    The  dexterity  of  the  provincials  as  marksmen 
had  been  frequently  quoted,  and  held  out  as  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  British  troops.     Fergusson,  a  man  of  genius,  MajorFcr- 
which  was  exercised  in  professional  attainments,  invented  favsTnew 
a  new  species  of  rifle,  that  combined  unprecedented  quick-  sK^^'csof 
ness  oi  repetition  with  certainty  or  ettect,  and  security  to  vmted  by 
the  soldiers.    The  invention  being  not  only  approved,  but  "*"**®^*- 
highly  admired,  its  author  was  appointed  to  form  and  train 
a  corps  for  the  purpose  of  practice  ;  but  an  opportunity  did 
not  offer  of  calling  their  skill  into  action,  until  the  period 
^  vi^hich  we  are  now  arrived.     Fergusson  with  his  corps^ 
Vol.  II.  R 
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CH\p.  supported  by  Wemyss's  American  rangers,  was  appointed 
^^^_^'  to  cover  the  front  of  Knyphausen's  troops,  and  scoared  the 
1777.  gJ'ound  so  effectually  that  there  was  not  a  shot  fired  by  the 
Americans  to  annoy  the  column  in  its  march*.  So  secured, 
Knyphausen  was  enabled  to  advance  without  interruption, 
attacked  the  enemy,  obliged  them  (though  protected  by 
their  batteries)  to  cross  the  rivtr,  made  good  the  passage 
of  his  own  division,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Meanwhile  lord  Cornwallis  crossed  behind  the 
enemy's  rear;  and  general  Washington,  inforiiied  of  this 
movement,  sent  general  Sullivan  with  a  considerable  force 
to  oppose  the  British  detachment.  The  American  seizeil 
the  heights  which  rose  from  the  banks ;  having  his  rear  and 
right  flank  covered  by  woods,  and  his  left  by  the  river.  The 
British  commander  began  the  attack  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  provincials,  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance, 
were  driven  into  the  woods;  and  posting  themselves  on 
another  eminence,  made  a  second  stand  still  more  vigorous 
than  the  first :  they  were  again  dislodged,  and  forced  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
four  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  main  body  of  the 
British  army  had  now  crossed  the  river;  sir  William  Howe 
turned  the  right  of  Washington's  troops,  Knyphausen  was 

i  i'he  meritorious  conduct  of  Pergiisson  Avas  acknowledged   by  the  whole 
army,  and  publicly  attested  by  order  of  the  commjuidcr  ifi  chief. 

Forgusson,  in  a  private  letter  of  which  l>r.  Adam  Fergusson  has  ti*ansnnitted 
me  a  copy,  mentions  a  very  curious  incident,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
life  of  the  A  nerican  general  was  in  imminent  danger.  While  Fergusson  lay 
with  a  part  of  his  riflemen  on  a  skirt  of  a  wood  in  front  of  general  Knyphausen  « 
division,  the  circumstance  happened,  of  which  the  letter  in  question  gives  the 
following  account:—**  We  had  not  lain  long  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by 
a  Mussar  di-ess,  passed  towards  our  array,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right 
flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  green  and 
blue,  HiouTited  on  a  ^ood  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkable  large  high>cocked  hat 
1  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them  and  fire  at  them ;  but  the  idea 
disgusted  me;  I  refilled  the  order.  The  I iussar  in  returning  made  a  circuit, 
but  the  other  passe<l  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us;  upon  which  I  advanced  from 
the  wood  towanis  him.  Upon  my  calling,  he  stopped  ;  but  after  looking  at  me, , 
proceeded.  1  again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  sign  to  him  to  stop,  Jevelling 
my  piece  at  him  ;  but  he  slowly  continued  his  way.  As  I  was  within  that  dis- 
tance at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  1  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in 
or  about  him  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  1  had  only  to  determine ;  but  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unottending  individual,  who  was  acquitting 
himself  \  ery  coolly  of  his  duty,  so  I  let  him  alone.  The  day  after,  I  had  been 
telling  this  story  to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me, 
wlien  one  of  our  surgeons  who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers 
came  in  and  told  us,  that  they  had  been  informing  him,  that  general  Washing- 
ion  was  ail  the  moniing  with  the  !ip:ht  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a  J'rencli 
officii-  t:i  a  lliis.sardress,  he  himsell  drt-ssi'd  and  mounted  in  every  point  as  above 
described.     I  am  not  soiry  that  i  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was,*' 
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in  front,  the  Brandywine  on  the  left,  and  the  Delaware  at  chap. 
a  small  distance  in  the  rear.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  ^'^* 
victory,  was  able  to  join  the  general.  The  only  way  by 
which  the  provincials  could  escape  was  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  division  under  the  immediate  command  of 
general  Howe;  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  the  commander 
in  chief  had  advanced  farther  round  the  enemy's  flank,  he 
might  have  enclosed  the  provincial  force :  this  movement, 
however,  was  not  attempted,  and  generrd  Washington  drew 
oiFhis  troops  during  the  night  to  Chester,  near  Philadel- 
phia*. Even  the  next  morning,  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
British  troops  might  have  intercepted  the  Americans;  but 
the  experiment  was  not  tried.  General  Howe  remained 
several  days  at  Brandywine  after  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Washington  employed  this  very  unexpected  cessation  in 
collecting  his  dispersed  troops,  and  supplying  from  his 
magazines  the  stores  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battle. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  intelligence  being  received  that 
general  Wayne  was  concealed,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  the  wood  on  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army ;  general 
Howe  dispatched  major  general  Grey  with  a  strong  body 
to  surprise  and  dislodge  the  provincial  detachment.  Pro- 
ceeding with  great  secresy,  the  royal  troops  executed  this 
project  f>p  completely,  that  they  killed  or  took  about  four 
hundred,  with  the  loss  of  only  seven  soldiers  and  one  offi'- 
cer.  On  the  22d  of  September,  sir  William  Howe  cross- 
ed the  Schuylkill  with  his  whole  army;  on  the  26th,  he 
advanced  to  Germ  an  town ;  and  the  following  day,  with 
Ccymwallis,  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  oppo- 
sition. Being  thus  masters  of  the  capital  of  North  America,  Capture  6S 
the  British  com  mander  next  turned  his  attention  to  estab-  j^V*^®*" 

pnia. 

iish  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  by  removing  the  ob- 
structions which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river, 
and  strengthened  it  by  forts.  There  were  disposed  rows 
of  chevaux*de-frize,  floating  batteries,  and  gun  boats,  in 
the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  river,  covered  bv  intrench- 
ments  and  redoubts  on  the  banks.  General  Washington, 
now  encamped  at  Skippach  Creek,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  formed  the  design  of  surjjrising  the  iJritish 
camp  at  Germantown.  The  3d  of  October  was  the  day 
appointed  for  executing  this  project  :    V/ashingtOii  advan- 
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cing  with  his  force  divided  into  five  columns,  attempted  to 
separate  the  British  army  so  as  to  ensure  success  in  the 
different  fianksr  The  fortieth  regiment  and  colonel  Mus- 
grave  havrng^  the  advanced  post  were  first  attacked,  but 
the  skfU  and  activity  of  that  officer,  together  with  the  de- 
termined courage  of  the  soldiers,  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  prevented  the  separation  of  the  right  and  left 
flank,  and  gave  the  whole  army  time  to-  form  the  line» 
Major  general  Grey  brought  xxp  a  division  with  such  rapi- 
dity and  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  act  ott 
the  defensive :  the  engagement  became  general",  aiid  was 
for  some  hours  very  warm ;  at  length,  part  of  the  right 
wing  forced  the  enemy's  left  to  give  ground,  and  fly  with 
great  precipitation.  The  rest  of  the  provincials  also  re- 
treated, attempted  to  rally  on  rising  grounds  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  pretended  to  renew  the  battle  ;  but 
this>  was  only  a  feint  to  secure  their  retreat.  In  their 
flight  they  were  favoured  by  a  fog,  which  prevented  the 
British  troops  from  an  effectual  pursuit*  Though  the 
king's  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  our  loss  waj 
very  considerable ;  six  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded  f 
and  among  the  former,  colonels  Agnew  and  Bird,  two- 
officers  of  very  high  character  :  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners  of  the  enemy,  amounted  to  about  twelve 
hundred^r  On  the  lOih  of  October,  general  Howe,  with- 
drawing his  army  from  Germantown,  encamped  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  whence  he  sent  detach- 
ments to  cooperate  with  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  the  American  forts  was  at  Billing's 
Harbour,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  thither  the  com* 
mander  in  chief  detached  three  regiments  under  colonel 
Stirling  to  attack  the  place  ;  on  his  approach  the  works 
were  abandoned.  The  £nglish  fleet  being  arrived  in  the 
Delaware,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  rtie  water 
force  of  the  provincials.  The  Americans  had  constructed 
a  very  strong  fortification  on  Ma<l  Island,  in  the  Delaware, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill ;  this-  post  comnKinded  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  unless  reduced,  could  intercept 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  army  :'  opposite  to  this 
place  was  Red  Bank,  which  commanded  the  fort  on  the 
east ;  while  Province  Island,,  possessed  by  the  BTitish,.ad3oinr 
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ed  in  the  west,  and  the  British  fleet  on  the  south.     Colonel    CHAI*. 
Stirling  applied  to   general  Howe  for   leave   to  fortify  so  ^^,^-1^ 
advantageous  a  position,  the  general  did  not  think  proper      ^j^j 
to  comply  :  the   Americans  did  not  however  neglect   to 
secure  so  important  a  means  of  defence,  and   with  great 
rapidity  raised  fortifications.      At  length  discovering  the 
advantage    of    Red   Bank,    general    Howe    sent    colonel 
Donop  with  three  battalions  of  Hessian  grenadiers  to  at- 
tempt the  i-edoubt  by  assault.     The   German   leader   set- 
ting-out  on  the  20th  of  October,  arrived  the  next  day  at     ^ 
the  place  of  destination.     Having  marched  up  in  the  face 
•f  the  enemy's  fire,  not  only  from  the  fort,  but  from  float- 
ing batteries  and  galleys  on  the  river  and  forces  in  an  ex- 
tent ve  outwork,  they  arrived   before  the  redoubt,  which 
they  feyund  to  be  more  than  eight  feet  high,  with  a  para- 
pet boarded  and  fraized,  and  impregnable  without  scaling 
ladders  ;  for  the  commander  in  chief  had  omitted   to   fur- 
nish them  with  this  implement  so  necessary  in  storming  a 
fort.      With  victory  within  their  reach,  if  the  proper  pre- 
parations had  been  made,   they  were  through  this  negli- 
gence  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  through  the  triple 
fire  ;    and  lost  their  leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  three  days  after  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Five 
ships  of  war  had  attempted  to  second  Donop's  efforts,  but 
two  of  them  ran  aground  :  one,  the  Augusta,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  other,  the  Merlin,  was  obliged 
to   be  kbandoined.     Meanwhile  preparations   were  going  Red  Bank 
on  for  attacking  Mud  Island  from  the  western  shore   but  island 
the  batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  10th  of  November  ;  ^*^®'^- 
the  part  of  the  fleet  destined  to  cooperate  was  prevented 
by  contrary  winds  from  advancing  till  the  fifteenth.     The  'K^  -^»^e- 
provincials  quitted  the  fleet  the  following  night,  and  two  dcstroyecK 
days   after  Red   Bank  was  also  abandoned  ;  a  few  of  the 
American  galleys  escaped,  but  the  greater  number  were 
destrl^ed  :  a  communication  was  opened  between  the  fleet 
and  dv^  army. 

•  While  detachments  were  performing^  these  services, 
general  Howe,  with  the  main  army,  continued  inactive  at 
Germantown,  from  the  3d  of  October  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. General  Washington  having  received  a  rein- 
foircement  of  four  thousand  men  from  the  northern  army, 
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CHAP.    Howe  hoped  he  would  venture  a  battle  ;  with  this  view  he 
^*^*       inarched  to  White  Marsh,  where   the    American  general 
was  encamped.     On  the  5th  and  6th,  he  offered  battle  to 
the  Americans,  but  thev  would  not  come  from  their  lines ; 
general   Howe  made  no   attempt   to  force  the  camp,  and 
during  the  night  changed   his  position.      Columns   under 
lord  Cornwallis  and  general  Grey   dislodged  the   enemy 
from  two  of   their  outposts  :    the   general   still  judged  it 
imprudent  to  venture  the  safety  of  his  troops  by  Attack- 
Situation     ing  the   enemy  in  their  intrenchments.      It  had  been  ex- 
Americans  pected  that  the   commander  in  chief  would. have  attacked 
at  VVhite     |[^g  provhicials  on  the  rear,  where  their  fortifications  were 
-vourabie  to  by  no  means  so  atrong  as  in  the  front  and  flanks,  and  as  the 
roads  in  that  quarter  were  very  excellent,  general  Washing* 
ton  himself  apprehended  that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  but  he   was    mistaken.      Indeed   the    principles  by 
which  the  British  general  directed  his  military  operations, 
were  such  as  baffled  even   the  sagacity  of  Washington  to 
discover.      The  general,  without  making  any   attempt  on 
eenerai"  °^  ^^^  practicable  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  retired  with  his 
Howe.        army   to   Philadelphia.     General   Howe   began  the  cam- 
paign  in   1777  with  thirty  thousand  veterans,  the  enemy 
with  eight  thousand  recruits  :  by  all  his  marches,    counter 
marches,  detachments,  expeditions,  and  battles,  he  got  fresh 
winter  quarters,  without   impairing  the   force  of  his  ene- 
winter        "^y  •   ^^'^   attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  was  ap- 
quarters.     pointed  was  no  nearer  than  when  he  sailed  from    Halifax. 
Thus  closed   a   campaign,   with  few  parallels  in  military 
his  means    history  for  uniting   efficiency  of  force  and  multiplicity  of 
and  efforts,  operation   with  futility   of   result.      Such   must  impartial 
history  transmit  to  posterity  the   warfare  of  general  Howe 
in  America. 
Conductor         The  commander  found   Philadelphia  equally  produc- 
and^troops  ^^^^  of  pleasurable  indulgence  as  New  York.      The  winter 
at  Phila-     was  Spent  in  dissipation  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  in 
the  frenzy  of  gaminp;,    which  was    not  only  permitted  by' 
the  general,  but  sanctioned  by  his  own  daily  practice.     A 
German  officer  kept  a  pharo  bank,  and  accumulated  a  con- 
sideiable  fortune    by    preying  on  the  British  youth,  who, 
through  want  of  employ mjnt   from   the  professional  inac- 
tion of  their  leader,  were  driven  to  fill  up  their  time  with 
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this  perniQipus  pastime,  and  encouraged  by  the  example    CHAP, 
which    he    exhibited.       Many    were    utterly   ruined,  and  ^^,^^-1. 
obliged  to  sell  their  commissions^  because,  instead  of  pur-      ^jjj 
suing  Washington  and   compelling  him  to  fight  or  surren- 
der, general  Howe  suffered   his   gallant  and  active  troops 
to  spend  the  winter  in  idleness  at  Philadelphia.      The  dis- 
sipation spread  through  the  army,  and  tended  as  usual  to 
produce  indplence  and  want   of   discipline,  which  relaxed 
both  bodies  and  minds.      Washington,  apprised  of  the  re-  situation 
tirement  of  the  British   army,  quitted  his  camp,  and  took  ^^^erjcant 
a  position  at    Valley  Forge,  on  the  north    side   of   the  at  Valley 
Schuylkill,  and  determined  to  winter  there  in  a  camp,  in-      '^^^' 
stead  of  retiring  to   the   towns  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Carlisle,    at  a  greater    distance  from    Philadelphia ;    by 
which  means  he   would  have  left  a  large  fertile  district  to 
supply   the  royalists  with   provisions.      Though   his  army 
was  destitute  of  clothing  and  many  other  necessaries,  and 
ill  provided  with  tents  and  other  accommodations  for  rest, 
yet  did  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  from   enthusiastic 
attachoient  to.their  meritorious  general,  imitation  of  his  ex- 
ample, and   ardent  patriotism,    bear  all  those   hardships 
without  repining.      Aonong  other  wants  of  the  Americans, 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  intrenching  tools  ;   from  this  cause 
their  lines  were  jafvuch  weaker  than    usual :   the  approach 
in  front  was  almost  level  ground ;  on  the  front  and  right, 
there  was  a  diteh  six  feet  wide,  and  three  in  depth ;   and  a 
mound   of  small  width,  that  could  be  easily   broken  by 
cannon.      On  the  rear  there  was  a  precipice,   impassable 
except  by  a  defile,  which  could  be  easily  occupied.      On 
the  left  was  the  Scfauylkill,.which,  if  it  guarded  them  from 
approach   on  that  side,  also  cut  off  their  flight  if  success- 
fully attacked  on  the  front  and  right.^    It   has  been  gene- 
rally agreed  by  military  judges,  that  if  the  British  com- 
mandf  r  had  made  the  attempt  during  any  part  of  the  win- 
ter- there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  crushing  the  whole 
anny  of.  the  enemy,  but  from  December  to  may  he  suffered 
them  to  be  unmolested. 

At  New  York  sir  Henry  Clinton  received  from  Eu- 
rope, considerable  reinforcements,  to  undertake  an  expedi- 

k  Stcflman,  Andrews. 
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CHAP,    tion  up  the  Hudson  liver  to  open  a  cotumiiritcation  vith 

^  ^^L^^  s  ^^^    northern    army.      A    division  of   his  troops    having 

^jjj       stormed  fort  Montgomery »  he  himself  Attacked  fort  Clin- 

E\i)e(iitiou  ton.     The  approach  to  this  post  was  over  a  pass  of  about 

of  sir  Hen-  i  i       i  i  •  11  1  •    • 

ry  Clinton  one  hundred  yards  square,  between  a  lake  and  a  precipice 
North  ^^^  overhung  the  river :  the  defile  .was  covered  with  felled 
«iver.  trees,  which  prevented  the  troops    from  advancing  with 

either  quickness  or  order;  and  from  the  fort  they  were 
galled  with  a  dreadful  fire.  Notwithstanding  the.  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  and  surmount,  the 
soldiers,  both  British  and  foreign,  pressed  forward  with 
undaunted  courage  and  perseverance,  and  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  work.  The.  Americans  defended  themselves 
with  intrepid  courage,  but  at  length  were  overpowered  by 
the  resolute  and  active  valour  of  the  king's  forces ;  and, 
after  discharging  a  last  volley,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
In  no  action  that  occurred  during  the  war,  was  British 
valour  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  conquerors  treated  their  prisoners  with  a 
humanity  equal  to  their  gallantry* 

This  advantage  having  been  achieved  by  land,  com- 
modore Hotham,  who  comn^anded  the  naval  tqaipuient, 
was  no  less  successful  by  water,  and,  either  under  his  own 
immediate  direction,  or  through  sir  James  Wallace,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  American,  fihipping  on  the 
river.  A  messenger  arriving  from  the  northern  army, 
urged  general  Clinton  to  penetrate  so  far  that  be  might  co- 
operate with  those  troops;  but  he  deeming  the  .attempt 
impracticable,  returned  to  New  York.  While  Clinton 
was  employed  on  the  North  river.  Barton,  an  American 
colonel,  formed  a  project  of  surprising  general  Prescot  at 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  exchange  him  for  general 
Lee.  The  American  had  learned  that  Prescot's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the 
shore,  and  that,  trusting  for  security  to  a  sloop  of  war 
which  anchored  in  the  bay,  he  was  guarded  by  oQly  one 
Capture  of  sentinel,  and  was  about  a  mile  from  his  troops.  Colonel 
Kcscot  Barton,  with  some  officers  and  soldiers,  landing  at  night 
unperceived  by  the  guardship,  effected  their  purpose,  and 
b}'  this  means  soon  procured  the  restoration  of  Lee  to  the 
service  of  the  provincials. 
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While  in  the  south  the  British  arms  were  obtaining  ^chap. 
unproductive  victories,  ultimately  disastrous,  by  consum-      ^*^* 
ing   our  resources  and  impairing  our  strength ;  in  the      ,^^^ 
north,  they  experienced   signal  defeat,  and  a  complete  Northern 
overthrow.  ^"^'' 

The  object  of  the  Canadian  expedition  was  to  effect  a 
cooperation   with  the    principal  force ;  and  the  command 
of  the  armament  was  conferred  on  general  Burgoyne.    Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  from  his  official  situation  in  Canada,  his  Burgo^e 
conduct,  and  especially  his  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  >8  invested 
reasonably  expected   this   appointment;  he  was  an  older  command 
general,  of  more  military  experience,  and  better  acquaint-  mainettt. 
ed  with  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  resources.      His 
character   commanded  greater  authority  than    Burgoyne^s 
had  hitherto  established  :  the   professional  reputauon  of  ; 
Burgoyne,  indeed,  was  liable  to  no  objection,  but  he  had 
not,   like  Carleton,  obtained   celebrity.      As   no  military 
grounds  could  be  alleged  for  superseding  Carleton  to  make 
room  for  Burgoyne,  his  promotion  was  imputed  to  parlia- 
mentary influence  more  than  to  his  official  talents.    Carleton, 
disgusted  with  a  preference  by  no  means  merited,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  appointment,  resigned  his  government.  Carleton 
The  event  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  delega-  disgust, 
tion  of   important   trust,    from  extrinsic  considerations 
instead  of  the  fitness  of  the  trustee  for  the  service  required* 

Th£  plan  of  the  expedition  through  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica  was  concerted  in  London  between  general  Burgoyne  purdiases 
and  lord  George  Germaine.     It  was  agreed,  that  besides  |^e  "^  of 
regular  troops,  Indian  savages  should  be  employed  by  the  ages. 
British  commander ;  the  alleged  reason  for  calling  in  such 
auxiliaries  was,  that  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  our  service 
they  would  join  the  provincials ;  they  would  be  useful  in 
desultory  warfare,  and  the  British  troops  would  moderate  his  troops 
their  atrocity.      The  force  required  by  Burgoyne  was  eight 
thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  Canadians,  and  a  thousand 
Indians.     Of  these  near  seven  thousand  two  hundred  ve- 
terans, including   Brunswic  mercenaries,'  a  considerable 
part  6f  the  Canadian  militia,  and  the  requisite  number  of 
Indians  were  ready  when  Burgoyne  arrived  from  Epgland 

)  Stedman,  p.  3t20. 
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CHAP    to  commence  the  campaign.     He  was  besides  furnished 
with  chosen  officers,  among  whom  were  generals  Philips, 


^YJY  Eraser,  Powell,  and  Hamilton*  Having  sent  colonel  St. 
Exp.rtitioii  Leger  with  a  body  of  light  troops  and  Indians  to  create 
St  Leger.  a  diversion  on  lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  he 
himself,  on  the  16th  of  June,  set  out  from  fort  St.  John, 
proceeded  up  lake  Champlain,  and  landed  near  Crown 
Point :  here  he  gave  the  Indians  a  war  feast,  at  which  he 
made  them  a  speech,  praising  and  stimulating  their  courage, 
Manifesto  but  exhorted  them  to  repress  their  ferocity.  At  Putnam 
gpyoe.  Creek  he  judged  it  expedient  to  publish  a  comminatory 
manifesto,  in  which,  by  a  profusion  of  epithets  and  rheto- 
rical figures,  he  represented  the  Americans  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  enormities ;  he  threatened  the  severest  pun- 
ishments against  those  who  should  still  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  rebellious  subjects ;  he  should  send  the  Indian  forces  to 
overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Britain  and  their  own 
country ;  he  declared  the  most  assured  confidence  that  he 
should  be  able  to  subjugate  all  stubborn  and  refractory 
revolters.  After  having  expatiated  on  the  wickedness  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  vengeance  which,  if  they  did  not 
repent,  they  must  expect  from  justice  armed  with  his  irre- 
sistable  powers,  he  concluded  with  explaining  to  them  what 
the  penitent  might  hope  from  his  wise,  generous,  and  for- 
bearing mercy.  It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  divine 
that  men,  who  conceived  themselves  fighting .  for  their 
liberties,  and  for  two  years  had  shown  a  promptness  to  face 
any  danger  on  account  of  so  valuable  an  object,  were  not 
to  be  frightened  from  their  purpose  by  high  sounding  words. 
The  impolicy  of  this  declaratory  boasting  was  obvious,™ 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  men,  stamped  the  charac- 
ter of  its  author  as  deficient  in  sound  wisdom,  and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  without  which  neither  a  gen- 
eral nor  a  statesman  can  expect  to  succeed,  in  arduous  un- 
dertakings ;  his  denunciation  tended  only  to  excite  stronger 
resentment  in  the  colonists,  and  to  inspire  more  vigorous 
exertions  to  defend  themselves  from  the  threatened  atro- 
cities. Gates,  the  American  general,  replied  to  this  pro- 
duction in  a  very  plain  but  strong  manifesto,  which  formed 

m  See  Annual  Register: 
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SL  Striking  coOfCrast  to  the  pompous  phraseology  add  empty   CHAP. 
gasconades  of  Burgoyne's  performance.''     The  British  gen-  i^p-y,,!^ 
eral  advancing  on  the  2d  of  July,  reached  Ticonderago,      ^^j 
which,  with  another  fort  opposite  to  it,  recently  built  under  ^^P^^J®  ^f 
the  name  of  Mount  Independence,  were  immediately  aban-  bo  and 
doned  by  the  Americans."*     The  general  despatched  com-  jj^n^?" 
modore  Lutwitch,  with  the  naval  armament,  in  pursuit  of  ence. 
the  enemy's  fleet  that  was  conveying  the  provisions  from 
the  evacuated  *  garrisons   to    Skenesborough ;    overtaking  Destrnc- 
them  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  he  captured  some  xme^rican 
of  their  galleys,  and  set  fire  to  the  rest.  gaUeys. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  advanced  corps  of  grenadiers  Attack  and 
and  light  infantry^  under  general  Fra*er,  consisting  of  near  the  AmerU 
twelve  hundred  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear,  com-  •***  ^^' 
manded  by  colonel  Francis,^  composed  of  fifteen  hundred 
of  their  chosen  troops.  Fraser,  notwithstanding  his  infe- 
riority, attacked  the  provincials,  who  received  him  with  ' 
the  firmest  intrepidity^*  The  battle  was  long  doubtful,  but 
the  arrival  of  general  Reide«el  with  the  Brunswic  troops 
determined  the  event.  The  Americans,  conceiving  that 
the  vtrhole  German  force  had  arrived,  retreated  with  the 
greatest  precipitation.  They  lost  two  hundred  killed,  as 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  about  six  hundted  wounded, 
of  whom  the  greatest  number  died  in  the  woods.  Of  the 
British,  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  including  twenty 
officers,  were  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Hill,  with  the 
ninth  regiment,  was  sent  to  pursue  a  party  of  the  enemy 
that  had  retired  to  Wood's  Creek.  Having  overtaken 
them,  the  British  leader  perceived  that  they  were  much 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  corps ;  he  nevertheless  engaged, 
and  posted  his  men  so  judiciously  as  to  prevent  their  re* 
peated  attempts  to  surround  him  by  their  numbers.  After 
a  battle  of  three  hours,  the  provincials  were  forced  to  re- 
treat with  great  slaughter.  Schuyler,  the  American  gene- 
ral, employed  a  stratagem  frequently  used  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  the  war :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Sulli- 
van, intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Burgoyne;   which 

n  Speaking*  of  the  proffered  mercy  imniedifttely  after  the  threeit  of  sending^ 
Indian  savages  apon  the  provincials,  he  said,  ^*'the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indian 
tbmahatvh  we  will  not  solicit."    See  in  State  papers  1777,  both  the  manifntoeB. 
o  Stedman  and  Kamsay. 
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CHAP,  being  taken  and  perused  by  the  British  commander,  so 
^^^'  puzzled  and  perplexed  him  as  to  retard  his  operations  seve- 
ral days,  before  he  could  determine  whether  he  was  to  ad- 
vance  or  retreat.  At  last  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  Hud- 
son river,  while  major  general  Philips  should  bring  the 
stores  from  Ticonderago  along  lake  George  to  fort  George, 
whence  there  waa  a  wagon  road  to  fort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson.  Military  critics  affirmed  that  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  in  Burgoyne  to  have  crossed  the  country  from 
Skenesborough  to  lake  George,  embarked,  and  proceeded 
^  a  considerable  part  of  the  route  by  water,  than  to  have 
marched  by  land  through  a  wild,  woody,  and  swampy 
country.  Their  march  was  frequently  interrupted  by  mo- 
rasses, impassable  without  bridges,  of  which  the  construc- 
tion employed  a  considerable  time.  Burgoyne  alleged, 
that  if  he  had  returned  to  lake  George,  the  retrogade 
movement  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  his  troops  \ 
but  the  necessary  slowness  of  their  progress  through  those 
wilds  and  intricacies,  was  more  likely  to  repress  their  ani- 
Theprmy  mation.  It  was  the  30th  6f  July  before  they,  arrived  at 
thrf*^ii-  ^^  river;  there  they  were  obliged  to  wait  several  days» 
sou  ri^er.  until  their  provisions,  stores,  and  other  necessaries  should 
be  embarked.  Burgoyne's  expedition  had  at  first  struck 
great  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the  Americans ;  but, 
on  finding  his  advances  much  more  tardy  than  they  expect- 
ed, their  spirits  began  to  revive^  and  they  made  various 
dispositions  for  recruiting  their  strength:  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  general  Schuyler,  who  was  posted  at  Saratoga 
on  the  Hudson,  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Albany. 
They  sent  Arnold  to  watch  the  motions  of  colonel  St. 
Leger,  and  to  prevent  his  cooperation  with  the  main  army. 
St.  Leger  was  now  advanced  to  fort  Stanwix  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river :  the  general  saw  it  was  necessary  to  cooperate 
with  that  officer,  and  to  move  rapidly  forward ;  but  he  had 
a  very  large  train  of  artillery :  horses  and  carriages  were 
wanting,  provisions  also  were  nearly  exhausted*  Having 
learned  that  the  Americans  had  deposited  a  great  quantity 
of  stores  at  Bennington,  about  twenty-four  miles  east  from 
Hudson  river,  Burgoyne  resolved  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  this  magazine  ;  and  despatched  colonel  Baum,  a  German 
officer,  on  thatj  srvice,  with  six  hundred  troops,  including 
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dragoons.    It  was  represented  to  the  general,  that  the  pro-    CHAP, 
posed  enterprise  would  require  no  less  than  three  thousand  ^^..^^^i^ 
men ;  and  that  Germans,  from  the  slowness  of  their  move-      ^^^^ 
ment,  were  by  no  means  so  fit  for  surprising  the  enemy  as 
the  British ;  that  they  were,  besides,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  language,  so  that  they  could  re- 
ceive no  information  even  from  friends  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  general,  however,  persisted  in  his  resolution:  the 
habitual  slowness  of  German  movements,  added  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  carriages,  rendered 
Baum's  advance  so  tedious,  that  the  enemy  were  informed 
of  his  approach,  and  prepared  for  his  reception.     When 
he  arrived  at  Bennington,  he  found  the  enemy  so  strong, 
that,  with  the  small  body  intrusted  to  him,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  an  attack.     He  accordingly  forti- 
fied himself,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  general,  that  the 
scheme  would  be  impracticable  without  a  reinforcement. 
Colonel  Breyman  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  with  five  hun- 
dred Germans,  who  advanced  with  their  usual  tardiness  p. 
Meanwhile  Starke,  an  American  general,  who  was  on  his 
way  with  a  thousand  men  from  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts to  join  the  provincial  army  under  Schuyler,  hear- 
ing of  Baum's  expedition  to  Bennington,  turned  aside  to  Defeat  at 
second  the  efforts  of  Warner,  who  commanded  the  provin-  Benning^ 
cials  at  that  place.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  Americans 
surrounded  Baum,  who,  though  he  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, was  overpowered  by  numbers  %  himself  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  troops  put  to  the  route.      Elated  with 
their  victory,  the  provincials  marched  to  attack  Breyman, 
who,  ignorant  of  Baum's  defeat,  was  advancing  to  his 
assntance.     Breyman  had  just  met  some  fugitives  from 
Baum's  detachment,  when  the  Americans,  before  he  had 
time  to  order  a  retreat,  fell  upon  his  troops  :  he  made  a 
very  valiant  defence,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire. 
The  loss  of  the  royalists  in  both  battles  amounted  to  six 
hundred  men:  this  first  material  check  which  the  king's 
trpops  suffered,  is  imputed  to  the  employment  of  Germans 


p  So  foolishly  attached  were  they  to  forms  of  discipline,  that  in  marching' 
through  thickets  they  stopped  ten  times  in  an  hour,  U  dress  their  ratiks.  tSee 
Sfeiiiiuuf,  T«l.  t  p.  S3S.  q  Stedman,  p.  33^. 
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on  a  service  requiring  rapid  expedition,  and  to  the  small* 
ness  of  their  number. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  invested  fort  Stanwix,  a  small 
fort,  defended  by  seven  hundred  men.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  being  informed  that  a  thousand  provincials  were 
marching  to  its  relief,  the  British  leader  despatched  sir 
John  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  regulars  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  savages,  tOvlie  in  ambush  in  the  woods  :  the  strata- 
gem succeeded,  the  provincials  were  unexpectedly  attack- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
tomahawks  of  the  Indians.  Having  made  a  very  brave 
reshtance,  after  losing  half  their  number,  the  remainder 
were  enabled  to  retreat  with  some  degree  of  order.  Mean- 
while the  besieged,  being  appri'sed  that  the  artillery  of 
their  assailants  was  too  light  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  fort,  and  being  well  supplied  with  provisions,  rejected 
everv  overture  to  induce  them*to  surrender.  .  A  man  be- 
longing  to  the  fort,  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  came  to 
the  British  camp,  and  told  St.  Leger  that,  Arnold  was  ad- 
vancing with  two  thousand  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  protect  the  fort,  and  that  general  Burgoyne's  army  had 
bc'Cjn  cut  to  pieces.  This  account  made  little  impression 
on  the  colonel,  but  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
savages,  of  whom  a  large  party  instantly  left  the  camp, 
and  the  rest  threatened  to  follow  if  the  British  commander 
would  not  begin  to  retreat.  St.  Leger  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  epterprise,  and  to  retreat  precipitately,  Jwith 
the  loss  of  his  artillerv  and  stores.  The  failure  of  this 
undertaking  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Bennington^  damp- 
ed die  spirits  of  the  royal  army,  and  elated  the  Americans. 
The  conduct  of  their  savage  auxiliaries  was  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  British  interest.  The  admonitions  of  Bur- 
goyne  had  little  more  effect  on  theses  murderous  tribes, 
than  if  lectures  on  humanity  had  been  addressed  to  the 
tigers  of  Hindostan;  and,  indeed,  the  expectations  of 
mildness  were  as  reasonable  from  habitual  butchery  as 
from  instinctive  ferocity:  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians, 
like  those  of  their  four-footed  brethren,  were  totally  indis- 
criminate ;  loyalists  and  revolters,  if  they  came  into  the 
power  of  the  savages,  experienced  the  same  fate.  An  in- 
stance of  cruelty  which  happened  about  this  time  was  pe- 
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culiarly  afflicting:  Mr.  Jones^  an  officer  in  the  British  CHAP, 
service,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  an  ^^,^1^ 
American  loyalist,  a  young  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth-  ^jjj 
ful  beauty :  she  listened  to  his  suit,  and  consented  to 
become  his  bride.  Anxious  for  her  safety,  he  offered  to 
reward  with  a  barrel  of  rum  any  person  who  should  escort 
her  from  her  father's  house  to  a  place  where  he  was  him- 
self to  meet  her,  and  that  very  day  receive  her  hand.  Two 
Indians  undertook  the  task,  and  had  conducted  her  near 
the  appointed  spot,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  them, 
which  should  present  the  lady  to  her  lover.  Both  were 
eager  for  the  reward,  and  the  one,  to  prevent  the  other 
from  receiving  it,  murdered  the  blooming  innocent  maiden  ; 
and  the  youth,  instead  of  his  beloved  bride,  found  a  man- 
gled corpse.  This  and  other  instances  of  atrocity  inflamed 
the  American  people :  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  associated 
together,  and  presented  in  one  view  to  the  alarmed  inhabi- 
tants. They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  draw  forth  the 
militia  in  support  of  American  independence,  strongly 
expressed  their  execrations  of  the  army  which  submitted 
to  accept  of  Indian  aid,  and  they  loudly  condemned  that 
government  which  could  call  such  auxiliaries  into  a  civil 
contest,  as  were  calculated  not  to  subdue,  but  to  exter- 
minate, a  people  whom  they  affected  to  reclaim  as  sub- 
jects. Their  cruel  mode  of  warfare,  by  putting  to  death, 
as  well  the  helpless  infant  and  defenceless  female,  as  the 
resisting  armed  man,  excited  an  universal  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. In  conjunction  with  oth«r  circumstances,  it 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  general  con- 
viction, that  a  vigorous  determined  opposition  was  the 
only  alternative  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  their 
children,  and  their  wives.  Could  they  have  indulged  the 
hope  of  security  and  protection  while  they  remained  peace- 
ably at  their  homes,  they  would  have  found  many  excuses 
for  declining  to  assume  the  profession  of  soldiers ;  but 
when  they  contrasted  the  dangers  of  a  manly  resistance 
with  those  of  a  passive  inaction,  they  chose  the  former  as 
the  least  of  two  unavoidable  evils.  All  the  feeble  aid 
which  the  royal  array  received  from  their  Indian  auxiliaries 
was  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  odium  it  brought  on 
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CHAP,  their  cause,  and  by  that  determined  spirit  of  opposition 
^*^;  which  the  dread  of  savage  cruelties  excited/  In  the  com- 
^^jj^  mand  of  the  American  army  a  change  took  place  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  royal  interests ;  general  Gates  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  northern  forces.  The 
British  commander  having  by  great  industry  collected 
about  thirty  days  provisions  and  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats,  on  the  14th  of  September  crossed  the  river,  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Albany.  Thence  the  army  set  forward  in  a  southern 
course;  but  the  march  was  obstructed  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  road  which  the  rains  had  almost  rendered  impassa- 
ble, and  retarded  by  a  great  train  of  artillery,  which  re- 
Battiewith  quired  frequent  construction  of  bridges.  On  the  19th  of 
Gates  at  September  they  arrived  at  Stillwater,  where  the  enemy 
?  ^^'^^  were  encamped ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Burgoyne,  and  covered  by  general  Fraser,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  the  left  by  generals  Philips 
and  Reidesel.  The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  king's  troops,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear; 
Fraser  with  his  brigade  holding  the  extreme  position  on 
that  side,  perceived  their  design,  and  prevented  its  exe- 
cution. Changing  their  situation,  they  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish line  in  front  of  the  right  division  :  the  battle  began 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  till  after 
sunset.  The  right  wing  only  of  our  army  was  completely 
engaged:  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  sixty-second 
regiments  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  most  intre- 
pid firmness  and  enterprising  courage ;  they  were  very 
hardly  pressed,  when  major  general  Philips  found  means 
to  send  artillery  through  a  thick  wood,  which  supported 
and  aided  their  efforts.  The  twenty-fourth  regiment,  with 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  also  came  forward  to 
assist  their  fellow-soldiers.  The  Americans  fought  with 
no  less  coolness,  valour,  and  skill :  at  last,  they  left  the 
British  army  in  possession  of  the  field :  the  loss  on  each 
Distressed  gj^g  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men.     Though  our 

Situation  of  ^  r  *  \^ 

Bur-  troops  remained  masters  of  the  scene  of  action,  yet  the 

Sy  "^  *  ^^  battle  of  Stillwater  was  by  no  means  favourable  to   their 

r  liamsay,  vol.  ii.p.  3S. 
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ultimate  success :  they  were  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's    CHAi*. 

country;    their  numbers  were  diminishing,    without  the  ^^^^^ 
means  of  reinforcement ;  their  provisions  were  sufficient      ^.jjj 
only  for  a  temporary  supply ;  the  army  of  the  enemy  was 
daily  increasing,  and  as  it  grew  in  force,  it  became  the 
abler  to  prevent  our  troops  from  successful  foraging.  The 
savages  showed  an  inclination  to  leave  the  British,   from 
the  time  the  hopes  of  plunder  were  disappointed ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  they  would  become  enemies,  as  well  as 
deserters :   a  few  days  after,  the  Indians  actually  left  the  Dewrtkm 
British  camp.     Burgoyne  had  advanced  in  conformity  to  Ji^jjj*  ^ 
the  minister's  plan,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from  gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Howe.     The  expected  aid  had  failed; 
and  without  it,  the  project  was  no  longer  practicable.    Be-   . 
fore  him  was  an  enemy  already  strong,  and  collecting  new 
strength,  in   a  country  abounding  with  difficulties :   the 
only  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  troops  therefore  from 
destruction  appeared  to  be  a  retreat.      Generals  Gates  and 
Arnold,  well  informed  of  Burgoyne's  embarrassment,  pro- 
jected his, interception.      For  that  purpose  they  sent  an 
expedition  under  colonel  Brown,  who,  from  his  activity 
and  knowledge   of  the   country,  turned  the  British  rear, 
arrived  at  lake  George,  and  surprised  and  took  boats  that 
were  conveying  provisions  to  our  troops.      Burgoyne  be-  Bumwiw 
gan  his  retreat  towards  Saratoga :   his  difficulties  were  ac-  wtreati. 
cumulating ;   his  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men ; 
their   stores  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  a  fresh  supply 
being  cut  off,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his  soldiers  to  a 
reduced    allowance.      The    enemy  had   augmented  their 
forces,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  on  all  sides ;  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  them  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
return  to  the  lakes.     To  effect  this  purpose,  on  the  7th  of 
October  he  headed  fifteen  hundred   men  himself,  accom- 
panied by  generals  Reidesel,  Philips,  and  Fraser.     This  Battle  neftr 
body  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  intrench-  ^*>*^**8»- 
ments,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made  bv  the  Americans 
on   the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  royal  army.      Major 
Auckland,    commanding  the    grenadiers,  sustained   their 
first  onset  with   great  resolution ;  but  their  numbc-fs  soon 
enabled  the  enemy  to  extend  their  attack  along  the  whole 
Hne,  The  right  had  not  yet  been  engaged  ',  but  the  enemy 
Voi.  II.  '  T 
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CHAP,    moving  roumi  to  prevent  a  retreat,  the  light  infantry  and 

^^.^^^^  twenty-fourth  regiment  instantly  formed  to  defeat  their 
1777.  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  left  wing,  nearly  overpowered 
by  numbers,  attempted  to  retire,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  overwhelmed,  when  the  corps  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  right  division,  rapidly  changing  their  movement, 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  left  from  impending  destruction, 
b}'  which  timely  aid  they  at  last  made  good  their  retreat 
to.  the  camp.  Their  right  was  also  compelled  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  Americans  attempted  to  force  the  intrenchments ; 
on  that  side  the  engagement  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but 
Arnold  being  wounded,  the  provincials  were  repulsed* 
On  the  left  wing  of  the  camp,  the  American  attack  was 
more  successful :  they  carried,  sword  in  hand,  the  lines 
which  were  defended  by  colonel  Breyman  and  the  German 
troops,  and  also  took  the  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery, 
In  this  battle,  among  the  slain  were  colonel  Breyman  and 
general  Fraser;  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides.  During  the  night, 
the  general,  aware  that  in  his  present  position  the  enemy 
would  in  the  morning  renew  the  battle  with  almost  certain 
success,  changed  his  position  with  his  whole  army,  and 
occupied  a  very  strong  post.  Convinced  that  nothing  less 
than  a  decisively  successful  action  could  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulties,  the  next  day,  from  his  advantageous 
ground,  he  offered  the  enemy  battle.  The  provincials, 
however,  were  projecting  measures  much  safer  to  them- 
selves, and  no  less  dangerous  to  their  adversaries.  They 
advanced  strong  bodies  of  troops  beyond  Burgoyne's  right, 
with  a  view  to  enclose  his  army.  Burgoyne,  perceiving 
this  operation,  resolved  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  Saratoga; 
and  accordingly,  during  that  night,  began  his  march.  He 
did  not  reach  Saratoga  till  the  lOlh ;  there  he  found  the 
passes  before  him  secured  by  the  enemy,  the  shores  of  the 
river  lined  with  troops,  and  the  whole  navigation  entirely 
_in  their  power.  He  attempted  to  retreat  to  fort  George, 
to  make  a  rapid  march  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
and  cross  by  the  ford  at  fort  St.  Edwards,  but  received 
intelligence  that  both  the  fort  and  road  were  beset  by  the 
c^nemy.     The  condition  of  the  British  army  was  now  most 
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deplorable  :  worn  down  by  incessant  exertion  and  obstinate      .CflAP 
contest,   disappointed  of  expected   aid,    in   their   distress 
deserted  by  their  auxiliaries,  compelled  to  abandon  their      ^^^^ 
object  \Vithout  any  prospect  of  a  safe  retreat,  with  their  Reduced 
numbers  reduced  from  eight  thousand  to  three  thousand  army 
five  hundred,  their  provision  exhausted,  surrounded  by  an  ^  ""^^^ 
army  four  times  their  number,  and  exposed  to  continual  od. 
cannonade,    fast   lessening  their  before  impaired    force.* 
This  dismal  situation  they  bore  with  the  constancy  of  Bri- 
tish soldiers  ;   they  eagerly  wished  for  a  battle  to  extricate 
themselves,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  but  this  alternative  the 
enemy  would  not  afford. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  seeing  every  hope  Conren- 
of  relief  vanished,  took  an  exact  account  of  provisions,  and  the  An.eri- 
found  there  was  subsistence  only  for  five  days.  He  called  w*"*^L 
a  council  of  war,  and  that  he  might  obtain  the  sense  of 
the  army  as  generally  as  possible,  with  the  higher  officers 
were  included  the  captains.  The  result  was,  an  unani- 
mous determination  to  open  a  treaty  with  general  Gates. 
That  very  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  commencing  the  negotiation.  The  British 
army  equally  incapable  of  subsisting  in  its  present  situa- 
tion, or  making  its  way  to  a  better,  lay  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  terms  proffered  in  those  cir- 
cumstances were  very  moderate  :  besides  the  articles  thatt 
related  to  the  maintenance  and  accommodation  of  the 
army  on  its  way  to  Boston,  the  principal  conditions  were, 
that  the  troops  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  of  the 
camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  a  fixed  place  where 
they  were  to  depbsit  their  arms,  and  to  sail  from  Boston 
to  Europe,  on  a  promise  not  to  serve  again  in  America 
during  the  present  war ;  the  baggage  was  not  to  be 
searched  or  molested,  but  private  property  was  to  be  held 
sacred  ;  all  persons  of  whatever  country  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation,  and  the  Canadians  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  convention.  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  general 
Cates  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  humanity  and 
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generosity,  and  not  only  treated  the  wounded  with  the 
most  feeling  care  and  kindness,  but  was  so  considerately 
benevolent,  that  when  the  British  were  laying  down  their 
arms,  he  would  suiFer  none  of  his  soldiers  to  be  present  at 
to  mortifying  an  operation. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
from  which  the  most  important  advantages  had  been  prd* 
dieted  by  ministers  and  their  supporters.  So  untoward 
an  issue  in  the  usual  course  of  human  opinions  produced 
charges  of  erroneous  judgment,  ill  digested  plans,  inade*^ 
quate  preparations,  and  unskilful  conduct.  The  train  of 
artillery,  it  was  said,  that  Burgoyne  carried  with  him,  wa^ 
superfluous,  and  retarded  movements, , the  success  of  which 
depended  on  a  rapidity  that  should  have  given  the  enemy 
no  time  to  collect  an  opposing  force.  Neither  horses  nor 
carriages  were  provided  until  the  army  was  ready  to  take 
the  field  ;  and  this  circumstance  detaining  the  forces  too 
long  at  fort  Edward,  was  ultimately  one  cause  oF  the  disas- 
ter at  Bennington,  the  prelude  of  greater  misfortunes. 
After  the  failure  at  Bennington  and  fort  Stanwix,  it  was 
urged,  that  Burgoyne  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  project 
of  penetrating  to  Albany,  and  by  no  means  to  have  crossed 
the  Hudson  :  he  should  have  secured  himself  at  fort  Ed- 
ward, where,  according  to  the  cooperation  which  he  re* 
ceived  from  the  south,  he  might  have  either  advanced,  or 
retreated  to  Canada.  These  censures  of  Burgoyne,  if  just^ 
rest  entirely  on  his  judgment  and  skill,  and  thus  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  discernment  of  the  ministers  from  whom  he 
received  his  appointment.  There  was  no  charge  of  ne- 
glecting obvious  opportunities,  remitting  personal  efforts, 
relaxing  military  discipline,  or  sacrificing  professional  duty 
to  pleasurable  indulgence.  If  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
proceeded  from  want  of  skill  in  the  commander  in  chief, 
the  obvious  question  is,  why  was  a  person  employed,  who, 
i\either  by  any  particular  act,  nor  his  general  character, 
had  discovered  sufficient  military  abilities  for  conductiilC 
so  important  an  undertaking  ? 

While  the  political  counsels  of  England  produced 
war  with  her  colonies,  and  military  operations  proved 
either  inefficient  or  destructive,  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
by  no  means  tranquil.     The  octennial  act,   as  a  cotempo*- 
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nry  historian  observes,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  exulta«    cftAP. 
tion  than  while  it  was  recent.*     The  great  expenses  attend-  ,1il-^^ 
ing  elections  were  severely  felt ;  the  constant  residence  of      ^^^ 
the  lord  lieutenant,  which  now  first  became  a  part  of  his 
duty,  gave  oiFence  to  many,   who  found  their  power  and 
influence  diminished,  and  a  strong  opposition  was  speedi- 
ly  formed.       Government  proposed  a  very  considerable 
addition  to.  the   military  establishment,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  bill  to  that  effect,  after 
violent  contests,  was  passed  iato  a  law  :    but  the  opposi- 
tion was  powerful  ;   their  arguments  making  a  deep  im- 
pression on   the  people,  increased  the  discontents  ;   and 
the  exertioils  of  the  anti-ministerial  party  soon  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  parliament  itself. 

From  the    settlement   of  Ireland  by    king  William,  Qaertiou 
money  bills  had  originated  in  the  privy  council,  by  whom  the^rigi- 
they  were  proposed  to  the  commons.     Agreeably  to  this  °*^'®^  ®^ 
usage,  in  November  1769,   ministers  framed  a  bill  for  a  biii». 
supply,  and  having  introduced  it  into  the  house,  the^r  op- 
ponents  reprobated  the  proposition  as  trenching  on  the 
rights  of  the  national  representatives.     The  court  party 
quoted    precedent,  while   their    adversaries  asserted  the 
principles  of  the  constitution :  the  popular  champions  pre- 
vailed, and  the  bill  was   rejected.     To  demonstrate  that 
they  were  actuated  by  a  regard  for  their  rights,  and  not 
by  parsimony,  the  commons  granted  an  aid  much  greater 
than  had  been  required  ;   instead  of  a  supply  for  three 
months  which  ministers  had   proposed,  they  provided  a 
proportionable  amount  for  two  years.       The  liberality  of 
the  grant  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  viceroy,  compen- 
sate the  deviation  from  the  customary  mode.     Regarding 
precedent  as  law^  in  a  speech  to  the  houses  he  contended 
that  the  procedure  had  violated  the  just  rights  of  the  crown, ' 
and  protested  against  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  the 
origination  of   money   bills  ;   but    finding  that   the  dek- 
gates  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  swayed  by  his  assevera- 
tions contrary  to  their  own  judgment  and  will,  Towns-  J,J^/?gr; 
.kend  prorogued  parliament.  lismctit 

The  prorogation  of  the  national  council  soon  after  the 
sommencement  of  its  deliberations,  and  on  account  of  an 

t  See  Adolphiis,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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assertion  of  constitutional  right,  rapidly  and  widely  aug*- 
mented  dissatisfaction.  The  popular  leaders  employed 
the  recess  in  increasing  their  strength,  concerting  plans, 
and  consolidating  efforts.  Unity  of  character  exhibited 
internal  evidence,  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  same  heads 
and  hearts  which  administered  the  affairs  of  Britain,  direct- 
ed the  government  of  Ireland  :  in  the  counsels  of  rulers 
were  to  be  seen  the  general  causes  which,  in  other  opera- 
tions, we  have  been  contemplating  ; — weakness  of  conduct 
exemplified  in  fluctuating  and  inconsistent  measures,  and 
a  desultory  alternation  of  precipitate  violence  and  concilia- 
tory attempt.  Actuated  by  resentment,  the  counsellors 
of  the  king  deprived  of  their  offices  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful favourites  of  the  people,  lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  and  thereby  drove  thefti  to  the  anti- ministerial  side. 
During  the  whole  year.  1770,  the  parliament  did  not  meet, 
and  the  public  dissatisfaction  continued  to  ferment.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following  year,  government  essayed  a  conciliato- 
ry experiment  :  parliament  was  assembled,  and  addressed 
by  the  viceroy  in  a  mild  and'  soothing  speech.  Mea- 
sures, he  said,  were  adopted  and  carried  into  executioH 
for  promoting  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  ; 
through  the  economy  of  government  no  new  aids  would 
be  required,  and  every  thing  augured  prosperity  to  Ireland) 
if  harmony  in  the  senate  permitted  them  to  devise  the 
best  measures  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  people. 
This  attempt  to  atone  by  general  professions  of  good  will 
for  specific  violence,  was  not  successful  ;  no  mention  be- 
ing made  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  and  its  cause, 
the  source  of  popular  discontent  still  remained.  The 
vehement  ardour  of  the  Irish  character  burst  forth  in  out- 
rage against  government  and  its  adherents  ;  a  mob  armed" 
with  clubs  and  cutlasses  surrounded  the  parliament 
house,  attempted  to  impose  an  oath  upon  ministerial  mem- 
bers, and  proceeded  to  such  violence  as  required  military 
force  to  repress.  In  parliament,  opposition  was  powerful  ^ 
and  strenuous  ;  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  address,  they 
proposed  an  amendment,  reprobating  the  general  system  of 
administration,  and  desiring  the  recal  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant. Though  this  proposition  was  negatived,  yet  the 
anti-ministerial  party  was  formidable  by  rank  and  talents, 
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aad  supported  by,  the  voice  of  the  country  ;  a  supply  of    CHAP. 

money  not  being  wanted,  the  chief  subject  of  contention  ^^.^.^^ 
was  dormant,  and  the  session  was  short  and  uninnportant.  ^jjj 
During  the  recess  the  discontents  continued  to  glow,  while 
popular  writers  fanned  the  flame,  and  the  Irish  became 
more  violently  incensed  against  the  ministerial  party,  es- 
pecially the  lord  lieutenant.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  parliament  was  again  assembled.  The  viceroy 
opened  it  with  a  speech,  which  was  severely  reprobated  in 
both  houses.  In  the  peers,  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  lord 
Moira  very  strongly  represented  the  distressed  and  discon- 
tented state  of  the  country,  and  imputed  it  to  the  viceroy* 
The  same  argume.nts  were  supported  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  such  force  and  effect  that  government  carried 
the  address  by  a  majority  of  only  five.  On  the  grand  Popular 
question  of  a  money  bill,  the  popular  party  proved  victo-  Tictorious 
rious.  The  commons  framed  a  proposition  of  supply,  J^JJ,"*"'**' 
which  was  adopted  by  the  lords.  The  lord  lieutenant  sent 
the  bill  to  England,  whence  ^t  was  returned  with  three  ma- 
terial alterations  bv  the  British  council.  The  commons 
of  Ireland  saw  that  the  amendments  were  in  themselves 
expedient,  but  indignantly  reprobated  their  origination, 
A  debate  ensued,  of  that  animated  eloquence  which  gene- 
rous breasts  pour  out  on  questions  concerning  their  free- 
dom. Operating  on  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  popular 
speeches  were  so  impressive,  that  in  favour  of  ministry 
there  was  not  even  a  division  ;  and  thus  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  votaries  of  liberty  still  farther  approximated 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  the  constitution  of  Britain, 
by  ascertaining  that  the  contributions  of  the  people  must 
originate  with  the  commissioners  chosen  by  the  people. 
Ireland  had  long  been  the  source  of  donatives  to  the  crea- 
tures of  administration  not  only  connected  with  herself  but 
belonging  to  Britain ;  and  many  pensions  on  the  Irish 
establishment  were  bestowed  on  persons  from  whom  no 
benefit  appeared  to  the  Irish  themselves  to  have  accrued 
to  their  country.  The  reason  frequently  alleged  by 
government  for  such  grants  was,  that  the  receivers  or 
their  connexions  had  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  consequently  to  Ireland  as  well  as  every  other  part. 
The  Irish  patriots,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  denied 
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CHAP,   this  allegation,  and  affirmed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 

^^_^^/^  sums  paid  for  Irish  pensions  was  without  any  adequate 
^jjj  advantage  to  their  island,  or  indeed  to  Britain.  This  ob- 
jection they  in  a  certain  degree  extended  to  placemen  : 
various  holders  of  nominal  offices  with  real  salaries,  re- 
ceiving their  emoluments  from  .Ireland,  resided  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  popular  advocates  alleged  that  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced were  mere  pensioners  under  another  name. 
About  this  time  the  customs  and  excise  were  placed  un- 
der different  boards,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was 
a  great  increase  of  revenue  officers.  Opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  for  expressing  a  disapprobation  of  the 
change  :  objecting  to  this  motion,  ministers  contended 
that  the  alteration  was  extremely  beneficial  in  preventing 
frauds  and  depredations.  Their  adversaries  replied^  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  were  no.minated  officers  under 
these  boards  and  received  salaries,  actually  resided  in 
England,  and  contended  that  persons  resident  in  Britain 
could  not  prevent  contraband  trade  in  Ireland.^  These 
iirguments  appearing  to  a  majority  not  without  weight, 
the  resolution  was  carried,  and  though  inefficient  as  19 
finy  legislative  purpose,  manifested  the  disposition  of  the 
commons  to  confine  grants  within  the  bounds  of  utility, 
without  allowing  reins  to  ministerial  largesses.  While 
patriotic  senators  endeavoured  to  free  the  country  from 
useless  incumbrances,  ignorant  barbarians  carried  dissatis- 
faction to  turbulent  outrage  :  a  banditti,  associating  under 
the  name  of  hearts  of  steely  perpetrated  horrid  atrocities^ 
and  alarmed  the  whole  country  during  many  months, 
The  intervention  of  the  military  strength  restrained^  but 
did  not  totally  suppress  desperadoes, 
l^rd  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  October  1772,  when 

heiuAs're-  ^^^^  Townshend  was  recalled,  and  lord  Harcourt  appoint* 
Shcc^'d"(f  ^^^^*^^''^y«  This  nobleman  was  individually  very  popular 
V  lord  among  the  Irish  ;  but  the  discontents  still  prevailed,  and 
£ffectecf  when  the  contest  with  the  colonies  came  to  a  crisis,  Irish 
.iheAme-  dissatisfaction  raged  with  augmented  fury.  The  disputes 
test  on  between  the  popular  party  and  administration  in  Ireland* 
Ireland,      naturally  excited  in  the  sister  kingdom  a  very  warm  inter- 

h  See  Irish  parliamentary  Reports^ 
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tst  concerning  their  American  fellow-subjects,  whom  the  chap. 
discontented  in  Ireland  regarded  as  labouring  under  a  y^r^-^- 
similar  oppression  with  the  grievances  of  which  they  them-  1777 
selves  complained.  They  considered  the  British  govern- 
ment proposing  to  render  both  Ireland  and  America  mere 
provinces  of  Britain.  These  sentiments  were  eagerly  pro- 
moted by  American  agents,  who  represented  Ireland  as 
toiling,  that  England  might  wallow  in  luxury ;  the  labours 
^d  manufactures  of  Ireland,  lite  those  of  the  silk  worm, 
were  of  little  moment  to  herself,  and  served  only  to  deco- 
rate the  idle.  Such  suggestions  exactly  coinciding  with 
their  own  notions,  deeply  impressed  the  Irish,  who  obser- 
ved the  various  schemes  of  American  policy,  military  efforts, 
and  turns  of  fortune,  with  an  anxiety  almost  sympathetic : 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  much  greater  proportion  in 
Ireland  were  friendly  to  the  colonies,  than  in  England. 
Great  numbers  appeared  ripe  for  even  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  the  revolted  provinces ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Harcourt 
avoiding  the  infatuation  of  British  ministers,  employed 
moderation  without  timidity,  and  firmness  unmixed  with 
violence.  Proceeding  in  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  Wise/gov- 
whichlord  North  and  his  coadjutors  followed,  he  produced  Harwurt? 
totally  contrary  effects ;  while  they  lost  America,  he  saved 
Ireland.  Dissatisfaction  indeed  continued,  but  from  the 
time  of  his  government  the  object  of  the  disaffected  was 
not  separation  from  Britain,  but  a  participation  of  benefits 
through- a  closer  connexion.  At  the  period  to  which  the 
history  has  reached,  the  principal  subject  of  complaint 
among  the  Irish  was  the  restrictions  under  which  their 
manufactures  and  trade  laboured,  from  the  illiberal  and 
impolitic  system  of  British  monopoly.* 

During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  present  reign,  State  of 
Scotland  made  considerable  advances  in  various  depart-  Scotland, 
ments  of  industry  and  improvement.  Her  progress,  how- 
ever, was  such  as  rather  to  afford  materials  of  reflection  to 
the  philosophical  contemplator  of  general  results,  than  re- 
markable events  for  the  recording  pen  of  the  historian. 
The  acquirements  of  Scotland  doubtless  were  originally 
owing  to  the  ability,  virtue,  and  enterprise  of  her  people, 

X  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  passiiA* 
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CHAP,  but  favourable  incidents  and  measures  tended  powerfully 
^^..^^l^^  to  call  her  energies  into  effectual  action.  The  prime  source 
1777.  of  tl^c  benefits  which  poured  upon  Scotland  during  the 
Effects  of  later  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  union; 
hence  arose  her  commerce  and  her  manufactures,  or  rather 
her  access  to  commerce,  and  excitement  to  manufactures. 
Scotland  was  not  locally  more  distant  from  the  scenes  of 
valuable  trade  than  England,  but  she  wanted  naval  force 
to  protect  her  traflSc,  and  security  to  her  nautical  enterprise 
she  derived  from  the  navy  of  England.  When  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  country  were  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  richer,  the  former  became  opulent  through  her  cha- 
racteristic industry  and  perseverance,  while  her  exertions 
were  beneficial  to  her  partner  as  well  as  herself.  The  able 
and  skilful  capitalist,  and  the  able  and  skilful  adventurer, 
thus  acting  in  concert,  promoted  reciprocal  and  mutual 
benefit.  If  participation  of  English  trade  brought  riches 
to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Montrose 
and  Aberdeen,  the  demands  of  these  cities,  and  the  appen- 
dant towns  and  districts,  enlarged  the  call  for  the  productive 
labour  of  England ;  and  the  advantages  were  interchanged 
by  action  and  reaction.  Time  must  elapse  before,  in  a 
new  sj'^stem,  beneficial  causes  produce  a  correspondent 
effect :  the  union  very  early  evinced  its  benefits  to  the  Scot- 
tish nation ;  ^  and  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  II. 
Scotland  considerably  rose  in  commerce  and  opulence ; 
political  dissensions  however  impeded  her  advancement, 
and  much  of  tliat  ardour  and  perseverance  which  have  since 
been  exercised  in  enterprises  profitable  and  honourable  to 
individuals  and  the  community,  were  then  suspended  by 
contest,  or  wasted  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Suspected,  if  not 
convicted,  of  adhering  to  principles  and  interests  hostile 
to  liberty  and  the  English  constitution,  Scotchmen  were 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  avenues  which  political 
establishment  had  opened  to  profit  and  honour  were  ob- 
comfiture"  structed  by  local  prej  udice.  The  ruin  of  rebel  hopes  proved 
Lous^^of  eventually  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  Scotchmen, 
btuart       and  the  impediments  to  honourable  ambition  and  emolu- 

y  InBomnch  that  in  the  rebellion  1715,  its  vehement  opponents,  the  Jaco- 
bites, stipulated  with  the  pretender  adherence  to  the  anion,  if  .btt  should  prove 
successful.    See  SoDboUett  and  Cdnningham.  * 
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m«nt  were  removed.     The  comprehensive  policy  of  the    CHAP. 
present  sovereign  regarded  neither  place  of  nativity  nor     ^..^^ 
political  party;  the  empire  increasing  in  commerce,  the      y^^j 
means  of  opulence  and  aggrandisement,  Scotchmen  as  well  Access  of 
as  Englishmen  came  in  for  their  share ;  wealth  flowed  on  the  im- 
that  recently  poor  country,  not  only  from  her  own  mercan-  ^^g^^f 
tile  residents,  but  from  bold,  keen,  and  assiduous  adven-  Kngiish 
turers  whom  she  sent  to  distant  regions  of  the  globe.    The  ^^* 
proceeds  of  Hindostan  manufactures  afforded  capitals  that 
stimulated  the  industry  of  Paisley ;  the  produce  of  the 
Ghauts  cultivated  the  Grampians;  and  the  enriching  inun- 
dations  of  the  Ganges  fertilized  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
While  such  an  opening  to  Scottish  adventure  enlarged  the 
capital  that  nurses  the  useful  and  lucrative  arts,  other  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  union  were  especially  favour- 
able to  Scottish  agriculture.  This  momentous  treaty  paved  Abolition 
the  way*  for  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  bie/uris- 
which  formerly  enabled  Scottish  lords  to  exercise  arbitra-  dictions, 
ry  power  -  within  their  own  districts,  and  to  be  separate 
tyrants,  instead  of  being  an  order  of  men  enjoying  certain 
privileges  for,  the  good  of  the  state. 

This  emendation  was  eiUremely  beneficial  to  agricuU 
ture :  formerly  the  vassals  had  bestowed  a  servile  atten- 
dance on  their  chieftain,  at  whose  call  they  had  been 
obliged  to  repair  to  his  castle,  and  neglect  their  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  In  that  dependent  state  they  had  estimated 
themselves  and  each  other  according  to  their  place  in  the 
favour  of  their  liege  lord,  and  their  chief  occupation  had 
been  to  court  his  good  graces  by  being  lounging  retainers 
about  his  mansion.  Emancipated  from  thraldom,  they 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands :  the  generous 
pride  of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible 
vanity  which  had  been  gratified  by  second  hand  impor- 
tance* To  independence  the  surest  road  was  industry ;  the 
subject  for  the  employment  of  their  industry  was  their 
hitherto  neglected  land  :  to  their  inferiors  they  communica- 
ted a  portion  of  that  independence  which  they  possessed 

z  Tlie  destvuetion  of  feudal  vassallagc  never  could  have  happened  had  Scot- 
land retained  a  separate  legislature  ;  because  most  of  the  members  of  that  par- 
liament, ti*om  yanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  would  have  opposed  a  measure  whicU 
reduced  tliem  from  bein^  petty  princes  on  their  o\rn  estates,  to  an  equal  sabmifr- 
fcion  to  the  laws  with  theu*  vassalt  tuMl  even  poorest  tenaats. 
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and  began  to  enjoy ;  they  let  their  farms  upon  long  leases, 
and  dispensed  with  the  most  humiliating  services ;  by  the- 
security  of  their  tenures  the  tenants  were  stimulated  to 
unusual  industry.     With  this  deliverance  from  feudal  ser- 
vitude, no  doubt,  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce  very  powerfully  cooperated  to   the  promotion   of 
agriculture  :    agriculture,    manufactures,   and  commerce, 
mutually  and  reciprocally  advanced  each  other,  and  con- 
jointly tended  to  form  that  middling  class,  which  though^ 
not  before  existing  in  Scotland,  has  in  England-proved  the 
most  efficacious  supporters  of  our  laws,  liberty,  and  con- 
stitution.     As,  however,  the  operation  of  political  causes 
IS  generally  gradual,  the  progress  of  husbandry  was  not 
hitherto  universal  in  Scotland ;  in  the  lowland  districts  it 
had  made  such  considerable  advances  as  to  equal  most 
counties  in  England.     In  the  highland  frontiers,  gentle-* 
men  were  beginning  to  know  the  use  of  fertili^ting  com- 
posts adapted  to  th6  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  by 
means  of  these   to  establish  a  regular  rotation  of  crops ; 
but  opinion  and  usage  surviving  institution,  the  encour- 
agement to  farmers  was  in  those  districts  inadequate.  The 
tenements   were  too  spciall  to    admit  an  accumulation  of 
*  capital  sufficient  for   the   purposes  of  improvement;  and 
few  leases  being   granted,    the  precarious  dependence  of 
the  tenure  prevented  every  expenditure  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the'  productiveness  of  a  single  year. 
Some  landed  proprietors,   however,  among  the  valleys  of 
the  Grampians  exercised  a  liberal  and  wise  policy  in  the 
allotment  of  their  farms,  by  letting  such  quantities  of  land 
as  to  admit  the  full  employment  of  the  tenant's  skill,  and 
granting  leases  which  stimulated  his  industry.     The  bene- 
ficial effects  which  accrued  to  such  judicious  landlords  in- 
fluenced others,  and  the  prospect  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  those  districts  was  favourable.      A  succession  of 
cold  seasons  some  years  before  had  damped  the  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement;  but  these  terminated  in  1773,* 

a  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  |Jurpose  to  mention  a  thepry 
whii;h  was  formed  by  the  peasants  of  Atbol,  a  disti'ict  of  Perthshire,  concerning 
the  severe  years,  the  natural  canseof  their  continuance  and  termination,  as  it  il- 
Justi'ates  the  character  and  notions  of  our  felioM' -subjects  in  an  extensive  and  po- 
pulous tfistrict.  Acute  and  intelligent)  with  their  lime  not  fully  occupied  by  ru- 
ml  business,  the  highlanders  are  much  addicted  to  speculation,  especially  on 
physical  subjects,  which  make  a  forcibU  injprcssion  on  ^hcix'  «eus9s  and  oteer- 
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and  were  followed  by  fruitful  seasons*  In  more  re-  CHAP, 
mote  and  barren  parts  of  the  highlands,  during  the  years  ^^.^^ 
of  scarcity,  extreme  indigence  prevailed,  and  the  evils  |^^^ 
were  dreadfully  Aggravated  by  subordinate  oppression% 
Though  dissolved  by  law,  the  feudal  system  here  continued 
in  fact,  without  the  patriarchal  sentiments  which  had 
rendered  the  chieftain  and  his  detainers  one  large  family* 
The  proprietors  having  assigned  their  lands  in  large  allot- 
ments to  tacksmen^  who,  both  in  situation  and  conduct, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  middie-men  who  are  so 
oppressive  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  great  emigrations  took 
place.  For  improving  the  state  of  the  people,  the  only 
effectual  means  of  repressing  this  spirit,  attempts  were 
made  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  seek 
from  the  ojcean  those  riches,  which  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  denied  to  their  indus- 
trious efforts.  Various  projects  were  formed  for  promo- 
ting the  fisheries,  but  hitherto  with  very  partial  success* 
The  influence  of  the  union  began  to  extend  even  to  the 
remote  highlands  :  gentlemen  in  the  army  or  other  profes- 
sions became  conversant  with  English  sentiments  and  prin«> 
ciples,  learned  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow  men,  arfd  perceived  that  by  encouraging  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  among  their  tenants,  they  would  even- 
tually render  them  more  productive*  But  this  spirit  was 
not  yet  become  general;  many  of  the  lower  proprietors, 
as  well  as  of  the  higher  class,  whose  range  of  observa- 
tion, thought,  and  sentiment  was  narrowed  within  the  cir- 
cle of  their  domains,  preferred  lordly  supremacy  ove» 
humble  dependants,  to  all  the  benefits  accruing  to  a  land- 
krd  from  an  independent  cultivator  of  his  lands  on  the 
terms  of  fair  reciprocity  between  man<»and   man*     Light 

ration.  The  cold  seasons  Uiftt  had  sterilized  their  fields  were  natarally  the  chief 
topics  of  their  discoui^e.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  in  the  want  of  facts 
tike  much  deeper  phiiosophcrs,  ihey  had  recourse  to  conjectnre.  The  favoui-- 
ite  hypothesis  was,  that  Scotland  had  revolved  within  the  influence  of  a  frozcfi 
stw,  and  would  become  colder  and  cohler  as  long  as  this  attraction  lasted.  In 
the  year  1774,  the  king's  astronomer,  Mr.  Maskolyiie,  came  to  that  country, 
with  the  Tiew  of  makinjj  observations  fix)m  one  of  the  highest  mountains ;  Schio- 
haltion  was  according)/  chosen,  'i'he  theorists  apprehended  his  object  was  to 
melt  the  frozen  star :  the  season  proved  at  first  extremely  rainy,  which  Ujct 
imputed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  frost,  but  it  afterwards  became  warni  and  ge- 
nial, which  they  attributed  to  the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  Such  wai 
their  belief  at  the  time,  and  long  after,  as  1  myself  know  ;  and  I  have  heard 
that  avong  the  old  it  continyes  to  this  day. 
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CHAP,    and  civilization  required  to  be  much  more  perfectly  diffu- 
^^^^^/^  sed,  before  the  energies  of  the  highlanders  were  employed 
1777.      ^^  ^^®  degree  of  advantage  of  which  their  combined  talents, 
resolution,  and  enterprise  are  susceptible* 
Eccicsias-  The  lowcr  ranks  in  Scotland  have  a  greater  propor- 

putesagi-  tion  of  knowledge,  than  corresponding  classes  in  man^ 
Jaod.^*^**'  other  countries.  One  great  branch  of  the  study  even  of 
peasants  and  mechanics,  (strange  to  say,)  is  metaphysical 
divinity*  The  equalising  spirit  of  presbyterianism,  in 
matters  of  faith,  pays  much  less  regard  to  human  autho- 
rity, than  is  bestowed  by  the  votaries  of  heirarchical  estab- 
lishments ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  a  day 
labourer  contending  with  the  parson  of  the  parish  concern- 
ing interpretations  of  scripture  and  points  of  orthodoxy. 
Connected  with  this  anxioiis  care  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  is  a  no  less  vigilant  watchfulness  for  her  gov-' 
emment*  While  England  was  so  much  occupied  by 
Wilkes  and  the  colonies,  Scotland,  without  being  regard- 
less of  these,  was  chiefly  agitated  by  questions  concerning 
the  source  of  clerical  appointments*  The  law  of  the  land 
established  patronage,  either  of  the  crown,  public  bodies, 
or  individuals :  a  great  body  in  the  church,  headed  by 
Robertson,  supported  the  continuance  of  the  law  as  it 
stood ;  a  smaller  but  considerable  body  in  the  church<, 
supported  by  numerous  votaries  among  the  people,  desired 
an  abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage  ;  and  until  that  should 
be  effected,  such  a  modification  in  its  execution  as  would 
eventually  amount  to  popular  election*^  After  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  law  of  patronage  in  1712,  the  clergy  found 
the  people  extremely  averse  to  the  revived  mode,  which 
they  considered  as  a  remnant  of  episcopacy,  and  even  of 
popery ;  and  many  of  their  own  body  entertained  a  simi- 
lar opinion*  It  was  a  maxim  in  presbyterian  government, 
from  John  Knox  downwards,  that  a  presentee,  although 
perfectly  well  qualified,  and  unexceptionable  in  life  and 
doctrine,  was  nevertheless  inadmissible  to  his  clerical 
offire,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be 
under  his  ministry,  had  been  regularly  ascertained.     The 

b  See  Dr.  Hill's  paper  on  this  subject,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  Life  of 
Robertson,  p.  159,  Sec.  which  exhibits  a  very  ma.sterly  view  of  this  question,  but 
m  more  dctajl  than  it  would  suit  the  purposes  of  this  history  to  trauscribe. 
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form  of  expressing  this  cpncurrence  was  by  the  subscrip-     CHAP. 
tion  of  a  paper  termed  a  cq//,  and  many  of  the  clergy  would  ^^^^^^.L 
refuse  the  lawful  presentee,  unless  he  had  in  his  favour      1777^ 
this  expression  of  parochial  approbation ;  thus  the  mode 
intended  and  ordained  by  the  law  of  the  land  was  trans- 
gressed, and  the  people  were    gratified  by  a  violation  of 
the  statute.      Daring  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign 
this  subject  was  very  strongly  debated  under  two  views, 
judicial  process  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  application  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  law.      On 
tiie  first  question  which  came  before  almost  every  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  in  some  case  of  appeal,  the  sup- 
porters of  calls  argued  from  the  maxims  of  presbyterian- 
isnx,  and  repeated  practice,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
establish  as  usage  and  common  law ;  and  from  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  liberty.  .  The  advocates  of  patronage  argued 
fiona  the  express  statute,  which  every  judge  is  bound  to 
follow,  whatever  may  be  his  own  private  or  individual 
maxims  or  opinions ;  and  contended  that  practice  never 
can  be   pleaded  in  opposition  to  positive  law.      A  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
adhered  to  thosp  clergy  who  proposed  to  allow  such  weight 
to  popular  suffrage,  and  the  clerical  opponents  of  patron- 
age were  as  a  body  the  chief  favourites  of  the  multitude. 
Among  them  there  were  many  individuals  of  respectable 
talents,  and  some  of  transcendent  abilities  ;^  but  the  great 
mass  of  clerical  erudition,  and  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
literary  genius,  were  on  the  side  of  existing  law.    Against 
particular  exercises,  as  well  as  the  general  principle  of 
patronage,  an  outcry  was  raised,  which  disturbed  Scotland 
much  longer  than  the  Middlesex  election  agisted  Eng- 
land*     In  1 766,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  proposed 
an  application  to  the  legislature  for  the  abolition  of  pa- 
tronage ;   but  after  a  very  able   debate,  their  motion  was 
rejected.      From  that  time  no  regular  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  law,  although  on  every  judicial  question 
within  its  operation  it  continued  to  be  reprobated  by  the 
votaries  of  popular  election. 


c  Such  as  l)r8.Erskine  and  Webster ;  but,  beyond  all,  Dr.  Dick.    See  Stew- 
art's Life  of  Hobertsoi^ 
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CHAP.  Scotland,  dufing  this  period,  was  peculiarly  distin- 

*^J^^:       guished  for  literary  e£fort«      In  the  preceding  year<*  died 
j.^y,       David  Hume,  whose  writings  must  occupy  such  an  im- 
ijterature  portant  share  in  a  history  of  the  learninc;  of  the  eiffhteenth 
land.  century^     As  a  profound  and  comprehensive  philosopher, 

phy**^*^  Hume  had  few  equals*  The  powers  of  his  understanding 
were  extraordinary  in  natural  acuteness  and  strength^and 
sharpened  and  invigorated  by  assiduous  exercise;  his 
knowledge  was  extensive,  accurate,  and  mjiiltifarious ;  his 
faculty  of  communication  was  proportioned  to  his  talents 
and  acquisitions;  his  language  is  plain,  easy,  varying 
with  the  subject,  frequently  elegant,,  and  always  strong, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Such  intellectual  abilities, 
however,  even  though  accompanied  by  integrity  and  bene* 
volence,  were  not  uniformly  directed  to  the  real  benefit 
of  mankind.  With  valuable  good  that  accrued  from  this 
sage,  there  was  mixed  an  alloy  of  evil.  His  enmity  to  the 
religion  of  his  country  was  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the 
ingenuity  of  his  sophistry,  and  the  extent  of.  his  fame. 
His  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature^  from  false  principles, 
by  subtle  system  of  inferences,  endeavoured  to  establish 
conclusions  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  rarely 
has  greater  genius  been  exerted  in  discovering  important 
and  beneficial  truths,  than  are  here  exercised  to  impress 
extravagant  absurdities :  seldom  has  mind  more  pow- 
erfully displayed  its  energies  than  in  trying  to  disprove 
its  own  existence.®  Wild  and  visionary  as  the  system 
is,  yet  there  are  many  observations  of  the  highest  value ; 
and  the  author^s  mode,  together  with  his  example,  sti- 
mulated readers  to  a  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  which 
strengthened  their  understandings;  the  examination  of 
false  or  erroneous  subtlety  eventually  facilitated  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.  The  publication  of  these  notions  was 
moreover  of  signal  service  to  the  science  of  pneumatology, 
in  the  answers  which  they  called  forth.  Of  these  the  most 
distinguished  were  Beattie's  Essay  upon  Truth ;  which  in 
a  popular,  animated,  and  impressive  manner,  expatiated 
on  the  wild  theories  tliat  Hume  supported;  and  Reid's 


d  August  1776.  e  See  Hume's  theory  of  ideas  ami  expressions,  Ti*ea- 

.tise  ofJiuman  J\rature. 
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Inqutrv  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Coin-  CtfAF. 
men  Sense*  By  rousing  the  investigating  powers  of  this  ^^^..^X^ 
very  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Hume  has  been  the  means  ^^77, 
of  enlarging  man^s  knowledge  of  his  own  faculties.  The 
inficjelity  of  Hume,  mischievous  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  in- 
cited ^he  friends  of  religion  to  add  new  muniments  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  produced  from  the  ability  and  learn- 
ing both  of  Scotland^  and  England'  answers  which  consti- 
tute valuable  additions  to  rational  theology ;  and  thus  the 
aberrations  of  genius  corrected  by  sound  reasoning  and 
wisdom,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  The  im- 
pression, however,  of  the  Human  infidelity  was  by  no 
sneafis  effaced :  so  renowned  an  author  gave  a  currency  to 
his  opinions  which  they  long  retained,  and  at  the  period 
before  us  they  were  extremely  prevalent  among  youthful 
men  of  letters.  The  moral  system  of  the  philosopher, 
though  far  less  objectionable  than  his  religion,  is  not  with- 
out its  defects ;  probably  less  in  the  intention  of  the  author, 
than  the  interpretation  which  his  principles  may  admit. 
Identifying  virtue  with  utility,  and  not  exactly  marking 
the  boundaries  of  that  utility  which  he  denominates  virtu- 
ous, he  has  misled  inferior^  theorists  into  very  absurd  and 
pernicious  conclusions.  His  scheme  implicitly  and  indis- 
criminately adopted,  tends  to  render  indefinite  expediency, 
private  interest,  and  state  policy,  the  springs  of  human 
conduct,  instead  of  conscience  and  religion ;  but  though 
this  treatise  cannot  be  admitted,  at  least  by  the  votaries 
of  revealed  or  even  natural  theology,  as  a  just  and  salu- 
tary system  of  morals,  the  illustrations  and  incidental  re- 
marks contain  a  portion  of  wisdom,  which,  apart  from  hi& 
other  works,  would  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  profound 
ability  of  the  author.  The  politics  of  Hume  are  differ- 
ently estimated  according  to  the  previous  opinions  which 
their  examiners  have  formed.  One  observation  is  obvi- 
ous, that  though  he  verges  to  the  notions  of  the  tories  con- 
cerning government,  he  inculcates  his  doctrine  on  a  very 
different  principle.  Far  from  having  recourse  to  divine 
right,  he  only  carries  his  moral  doctrine  of  expediency  t^ 

f  Dr.  Campbell.  g  Dr.  Hvat, 

h  See  Goqwin^s  PoliticSal  Jastice,  passim* 
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CHAP,    affairs  of  state ;  and  iilfers.  that  in  the  usual  course  of 

^^^^^^J^  conduct,  it  is  safer  for  the  individual  and  society  to  ac- 

jy.j.j,      quiesce  in  partial  abuses  than  to  attempt  correction  by 

force,  and  this  is  the  whole  extent  of  Hume's  toryism ; 

so  that,  according  to  him,  compliance  or  refusal  comes  tc^ 

be  a  mere  question  of  prudence  in  the  existing  case.* 

Writings  contrary  to  the  observation  and  experience 
of  mankind  are  rarely  lasting.  The  metaphysical  para- 
doxes of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not  the  foundation  of 
his  permanent  fame ;  the  work  which  consecrates  Hume  to 
immortality  is  that  monument  of  his  genius,  which  leaving 
speculative  subtlety,  descends  to  be  the  vehicle  of  practical 
Histoiy.  wisdom.  His  history  is  probably  the  first  composition  of 
that  important  species  which  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or 
modern  times;  not  less  penetrating  and  profound  than 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  that  ad- 
mitted of  greater  extent  and  variety  than  either  of  these 
illustrious  writers ;  he  has  exhibited  man  as  progressively 
advancing  from  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  civilization 
and  knowledge ;  and  in  all  these  situations,  employments, 
and  exertions,  which  develope  his  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  the  narrative  is  interesting  and  deeply  engages 
the  reader;  the  materials  are  arranged  with  the  clearness 
of  a  mind  that  surveyed  every  part  and  the  whole  of  its 
subject ;  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  fea- 
tures of  the  times  are  exactly  and  strongly  delineated: 
throughout  this  grand  production,  we  perceive  the  critic 
of  combined  taste  and  science,  the  philosopher,  the  politi* 
cian,  the  successful  investigator  and  exhibitor  of  active  man. 
Every  friend  to  Christianity  must  regret  that  there  is,  in  ' 
such  an  estimable  work,  a  considerable  portion  of  matter 
which  is  really  inimical  to  religion,  though  professedly  in- 
tended to  expose  to  ridicule,  contempt,  and  censure,  some 
of  the  superstitions  that  assumed  its  name ;  but  the  scepti- 
cal impressions  that  render  such  strictures  dangerous,  are 
only  temporary ;  whereas  the  benefit  of  the  illustrious  les- 
sons of  wisdom  will  endure  as  long  as  the  language  that 
coiuxys  them  is  known,  and  as  judgment  exists  to  appre- 
ciate  excellence.     With  the  Corypheus  of  Scottish  litera- 

i  Ilence  Dr.  Johosoa  calls  .Hume  a  lory  by  accident^  and  not  from  prineiple. 
See  U^BweW, 
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tare  many   others   were    nearly   cotemporary.      Having    CHAP, 
founded  his  fame  in  the  former  reign,  Robertson,  in  the 


present)  raised  a  splendid  superstructure ;  the  historian  of      1777 
Charles    V.  traced  the  connexion   between    ancient   and 
modern  man,  in  the  old  world ;  then  winging  his  flight  to 
the  new,  he  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  savage  life  in  a  more 
just  and  striking  form  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.      On 
nations  in  the  cradle  of  society  he  bestowed  a  patient  in- 
vestigation and  able  deduction  in  exhibiting  the  wants  and 
character  of  their  infant  state ;  by  unity  of  design,  skilful  ^ 
selection,  and  masterly  execution,  he  presented  an  exact, 
glowing,  and  interesting  picture ;  he  bestowed  on  his  story 
and  characters  almost  dramatic  animation;  while  the  im- 
pressive description  of  the  poet  did  not  preclude  the  truth 
of  the  historian,  or  the  reflection  of  the  philosopher*      Jn  ' 
his  inquiries  into  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans, 
the  qualities  of  their  minds;  their  domestic,  civil,  and  poli- 
tical state  and  institutions ;  their  arts,  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  customs ;  he  instead  of  imputing  their 
character  and  condition  to  physical  nature,  with  vigorous 
sense,  and  sound  philosophy,  ascribes  them  to  moral  and 
political  causes.     The  success  of  Hume,  and  of  Robertson 
stimulated  historical  adventure  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  contributed  to  rouse  a  writer  fitted  for  trans- 
mlttitig  to  posterity  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  first  volumes  excited  a  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation which  it  required  historical  powers  of  the  highest 
kind  to  gratify  in  the  subsequent  efforts.     These  illustri- 
ous writers  chose,  some  specific,  though  grand  portion  of 
story,  as  the  subject  of  their  exhibition  of  human  nature. 
Fergusson   presented  man   under  a  more  general   view; 
Tyte  JB&say  on  civil  Society  traced  the  species  through  all 
the  varieties,  progression,  and  declension  of  the  social  state  ; 
from  the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  general  conclusions 
of  science  ;  the  earliest  operations  of  sentiment  and  reason 
to  the  heights  of  moral  and  political  knowledge ;   and  fol- 
lowing barbarity  through  various  stages,  conducted  it  to 
refinement;  until  politeness  degenerated  into  enervation,  Political 
and  effeminate  vice  destroyed  v/hat  manly  virtue  had  ac-  ^*^*'"^"? 
qviired.      Smith  unfolded  the  philosophy  of  political  econ- 
omy,  and  promulgated  the  rul<?s  and  conduct  by  which 
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CHAP,    individuals  and  nations  might  arrive  at  opulence,  and  the 
^*,^^  various  species  of  productive  industry  might  be  exerted 
^^jj      with  the  greatest  success.     Blair  gave  to  the  public  the 
Eloquence,  first  volume  of  scrmons  which  decorated  christian  morality 
with  all  the  charms  of  refined  taste  and  polished  eomposi*- 
tion,  and  by   persuasive   eloquence  impressed  beneficial 
Pottiy.      truth.     Home  introduced  the  tragic  muse  into  the  Scottish 
woods,  rendered  the  banks  of  the  Carron  as  interesting  as 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  engaged  the  heart  for  sir 
Malcolm's  Matilda  as  if  she  had  been  Priuli's  Belvidera* 
These  were  among  the  most  distinguished  effcM'ts  in  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  poetry,  by  which  Scotland  aspired  at 
literary  fame,  not  unworthy  of  the  partner  with  whom  she 
was  now  happily  united ;  whose  liberal  munificence,  spring- 
ing from  the  energy  of  freedom,  affords  to  every  species  of 
beneficial  tsilents  the  strongest  motives  for  exertion  and 
display. 
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CHA^v  XX* 


Conduct  of  France  arid  Sp€dn.-^Char^ing  sentiments  of  the 
French.* — Meeting'  of  parliament. — King^s  speech  de- 
clares the  necessity  of  continuing  the  tvar. — Debates  on 
the  address. — Inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  nation, — 
Lord  Chatham  takes  an  active  part  in  parliament. — Re- 
newal of  the  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons. — Mr. 
Fox^s  grand  plan  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation^^ 
allowed  under  modif  cations. — News  arrives  of  Bur- 
goyne^s  fate.-^Different  conduct  of  lord  North  and  lord 
George  Germaine. — Operations  of  ministers  during  the  '^ 

recess. "^Voluntary  contributions  for  levying  new  regi- 
ments.— Propriety  of  these  discussed  in  parliament. — 
Mr.  Fox^s  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation. — Mr. 
Burke"* s  motion  respecting  the  employment  of  Indians, — 
Lord  North^s  plan  of  negotiation  with  the  colonies.*-^ 
Commissioners  appointed. — Hostile  intimation  from 
France. — Mr.  Fox*s  proposed  inquiry  thereon  into  tfie 
state  of  the  navy. — His  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  pre- 
parations of  the  Canada  expedition.' — Schism  in  opposi- 
tion^ on  the  question  of  American  independence. — Dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  peers. — Last  efforts 
of  lord  Chatham. — His  illness^  deaths  and  character. — 
Tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory  by 
parliament. — Application  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land.— Consideration  postponed. — Repeal  of  king  Wil- 
iiarn^s  act  respecting  Roman  catholics.-— Supplies. — Ways 
and  ?neanSy  and  taxes. — Motion  for  an  inquiry  repect- 
ing  expenditure — rejected. — Dignified  speech  of  his  ma- 
jesty at  the  close  of  the  session. 

WHILE  Britain  was  engaged  in  so  momentous    CHAP. 
a  contest,  her  European  neighbours  anxiously  watched  >^r^rx-^ 
operations  and  events.  .  France  and  Spain  opened  their      1777. 
ports  to  American  ships  so  early  as  1776,  and  treated  the  Conductor 
colonists  in  every  respect  as  an  independent  people.     The  and  Spain, 
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CHAP,    laws  for  prohibiting  commerce  between  Britain  and  her 
^^-       opponents,  ultimately  punished  only  Britain  herself:  pre- 
cluded  from    trade   with   the   parent   state,   the   provin- 
cials supplied  the  deficiency   from   the   markets   of  our 
rivals.      Not  contented  with  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  new 
traffic,  the  great  Bourbon  kingdoms  abetted  the  revolters 
in  their  hostilities ;  their  privateers  were  openly  received, 
and  their  prizes  publicly  sold,  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
ports.     The  French  furnished  the  provincials  with  artil- 
lery and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores;  their  engineers  and 
officers  carried  skill  and  discipline  to  the  American  ar- 
mies.  Two  principles  prompted  our  potent  neighbours  to 
assist  the  revolted  colonies ;  the  ancient  spirit  of  rivalry 
Changing    determined  the  court,  and  the  modern  sentiments  of  liber- 
«S"the^^"^  ty  instigated  the  people.     The  literary  efforts  in  the  reign 
Fivncb.      of  Lewis  XIV.  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  works  of 
fancy  and  taste,  or  of  physical  research,  but  now  began  to 
take  a  different  direction,  and  to  investigate  theological 
*  and  political  philosophy.     It  required  little  penetration  to 

perceive,  that  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  establish- 
ments of  France  were  extremtly  defective ;  that  they  nou- 
rished superstition  instead  of  true  religion,  and  sought  the 
gUitification  of  the  court  instead  of  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. Having  discovered  these  imperfections,  many  now 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  :  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Hel- 
vetius,  and,  above  all,  Rousseau,  gave  the  tone  to  fashion- 
able literature :  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
became  deists  and  republicans;  and  as  the  friends  of  a 
commonwealth,  they  were  easily  induced  to  favour  the 
revolters  from  a  monarchical  government.  Mild,  gentle, 
and  indolent,  if  left  to  himself,  the  king  would  have  been 
little  inclined  to  hostilities;  but  those  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  with  him  were  of  a  very  different  character:  his 
queen,  Mary  Antoniette  of  Austria,  having  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  her  mother,  was  desirous  of  promoting  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  crown  to  which  she  was  affianced,  and 
humbling  its  rival.  The  duke  de  Choiscul,  always  an  enemy 
to  the  enterprising  rival  of  France,  eagerly  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  against  England.  Sartine,  the 
naval  minister,  hoped  that  a  war  with  England,  when  so 
much  of  her  strength  was  employed  against  her  late  sub- 
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j'ects,  would  attain  his  favourite  object,  the  exaltation  of    CWAF. 
the  French,  and  the  depression  of  the  British  navy»    These 


dispositions  were  promoted  by  the  American  ambassadors ;      1777. 
first,  partially  by  Messrs.  Silas  Dean  and  Arthur  Lee^  and 
afterwards  more  eiFectually  and  completely  by  the  illustri-  I 

ous  Franklin.  Having  reached  the  highest  distinctions  as 
a  natural  philosopher,  this  sage  eclipsed  the  glory  of  his 
physical  theories  by  his  political  practice ;  patriotically 
devoted  to  his  native  country,  he  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  British  interest,  while  he  considered  it  as  compatible 
with  the  welfare  of  America.  He  had  sojourned  many 
years  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  his  extraordinary  talents 
was  connected  with  able  men  of  all  ranks :  he  strenuously 
deprecated  the  measures  of  government,  and  uniformly 
foretold  that  the  consequences  would  be  fatal.  Finding  the 
proceedings  of  administration  daily  more  hostile  to  the 
colonies,  and  that  no  petitions  would  be  received  or  regard- 
ed, he  withdrew,  to  assist  his  native  land,  preparing  for 
war,  which  he  now  deemed  unavoidable.  He  encouraged 
her  efforts,  increased  her  resources,  and  presided  in  arrang- 
ing her  plans  and  forming  her  government.  Having  em- 
ployed his  inventive  genius  and  profound  wisdom  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  internal  security  to  his  country,  he 
next  undertook  to  procure  her  the  most  useful  foreign 
assistance.  Arrived  in  Paris,  Franklin  was  courted  by  all 
ranks  as  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  friend  of  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  court  of  France  to  a  war  apparently  pregnant 
with  discomfiture  and  distress  to  Britain,  but  destined 
cventally  to  recoil  on  the  aggressor.  The  state  of  France 
was  at  this  time  favourable  to  financial  resources:  in  1776, 
M.  Neckar  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  by 
his  skill  and  industry  so  much  reduced  the  national  expen- 
diture, and  improved  the  revenue,  that  the  king  saw  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  encounter  England  without  subject- 
ing his  people  to  new  taxes.  Great  warlike  preparations 
were  carried  on  during  the  year  1  *t*77 ;  but,  as  the  pro- 
phetic wisdom  6f  Chatham  had  foretold,  France  continued 
to  abstain  from  actual  hostility,  until  the  event  of  the  con- 
test with  the  colonies  should  be  ascertained.  Thoroughly 
informed  of  the  mighty  force  which  Britain  was  employing 
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CHAP     in  America,  from  her  experience  of  British  valour  and 
conduct  she  could  not  reasonably  anticipate  the  ineffectual 


1777.  result  of  partial  success,  or  the  decisive  completion  of  dis- 
aster. The  hopes  of  England,  she  knew  from  the  late 
campaign,  had  been  extremely  sanguine;  but  they  had  in 
no  quarter  been  fulfilled,  and  in  one  had  entirely  been 
blasted. 

The  calamity  of  Saragota  finally  decided  the  counsels 
of  France ;  the  moment  of  humiliation  and  debasement 
was  chosen  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  give  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  formidable  power  of  her  rival.     Spain  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans  :  but  harassed 
and  fatigued  by  her  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  Africa, 
though  as  prone  to  hostilities  with  England  as  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  she  was  not  equally  prepared  for 
immediate  commencement. 
Meeting  of         PARLIAMENT  met  the20th  of  November ;  at  that  time 
mcit*"        intelligence  had  not  been  received  of  the  disastrous  fate 
of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  and  the  progressive  advantages 
of  general   Howe,  with  the  force    under  his    command^ 
justified  the  expectation  of  much  more  signal  and  impor^ 
tant   successes,   than  those    that   were  actually   attained, 
when  the  general,  instead  of  pursuing  Washington,  closed 
the   campaign  in   the  dissipation  of  Philadelphia.       H|s 
majesty's    speech  spoke    hope   and    confidence.      Having 
afforded  his  servants  the  means  of  victory,   the  king  con- 
,   eluded  that  they  would  be  employed  with  effect.*^     The 
speech  de-  powers  (he  Said)  committed  by   parliament  to  the  crown 
nc^Utj     ^^^  ^^^"  faithfully  exerted  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  the  con-       ^ 
of  continu-  duct  and  courage  of  the  officers,  with  the  spirit  and  intra-       i 
war.  pidity  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  attended  with  important 

success.  Persuadtd  that  both  houses  would  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  for  such  further  operations  as  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels 
might  render  expedient,  his  majesty  was  for  that  purpose 
pursuing  the  proper  measures  for  keeping  the  land  forces 
complete  to  their  present  establishments  ;  if  he  should 
have  occasion  to  increase  them,  a  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to 
^lake    the   requisite  augmentation.      Although  repeated 

k  See  Sute  Papers  477f 
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tMurance^  were  received  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  €MAP. 
4breigD  powers,  yet,  as  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  ^^x^,,^- 
France  and  Spain  were  continued,  he  judged  it  advisable  ^j^ 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  our  naval  force  ;  it 
ing  tfqually  the  determined  resolution  of  the  king  not  to 
k^  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  be  a  faithful  guardiaii 
of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  of  his  people« 
informed  the  commons,  that  the  various  serviced 
hich  had  been  mentioned  would  unavoidably  require 
large  supplies  ;  and  assured  them  that  nothing  could  relieve 
kia^mind  from  the  concern  which  it  felt  for  the  burdens  im*- 
posed  on  his  subjects,  but  a  conviction  that  they  were  abso* 
lately  necessary  for  their  honour  and  safety.  His  majesty 
was  resolved  to  pursue  the  measures  in  which  they  were 
BOW  engaged  for  the  reestablishment  of  constitutional  sul> 
erdinatiOki,  and  still  hoped  that  the  deluded  multitude 
Would  return  to  their  duty.  The  restoration  of  peace, 
drder,  and  confidence,  to  his  American  colonies,  he  would 
eonsider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  chief 
g^ory  of  his  reign*  The  addresses,  as  usual,  echoed  the 
speech  ;  and  their  supporters  not  only  justified  the  mear 
Bures  of  government,  but  expatiated  on  the  beneficial  cofir 
Hquencea  which  they  had  produced,  and  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  public  affairs.     The  opponents  of  ministers  pro-  l>cbate§oii 

J  J  •        L  •  •  1      .  the  ad- 

posed  an  amendment,  requestmg  his  majest}'  to  adopt  some  areas. 

measures  to  accommodate  the  differences  with  America  ; 

and  recommending  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities,  in  order  to 

effectuate  so  desirable  a  purpose.     We  were  now,    they 

said,  in^  a  much  worse  situation  than  when  we  began  the 

war  ;  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  a  hundred  ships  of  war, 

and  thirty  millions  of  increased  debt,  had  not  advanced 

the  attainment  of  our  object.     Ministers  had  asserted  thai: 

we  were  fighting  for  a  revenue^  and  thus  had  deluded  the 

country  gentlemen  and   others  into  an  approval   of  their 

system  :  Was  the  accumulation  of  mortgages  the  means  of 

meliorating  income  ?^     The  ministerial  assertions  concern- 

H)g  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  totally  unfounded  in 

truth.     The  loss  of  our  American  .trade  was  in  itself  such 

a  diminution   of   opulence   and  strength,  as  must  have 

severely  and  visibly  affected  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 

1  See  Parliamentaiy  Debates  1777. 
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CHAP.    State  that  ever  existed ;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the^ 
consequent  ruin  brought  on  our  West  India  islands^  the 


1^^  annihilation  of  our  Mediterranean,  African,  and  Levant 
commerce,  with  the  failure  of  our  fisheries,  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  could  our  circumstances.be  justly  said  to 
be  flourishing  ?  The  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  the 
rise  of  interest,  the  fall  of  stocks,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
bankruptcies,  were  barometers  which  plainly  indicated  tl» 
commercial  and  political  fall  of  British  prosperity*.  Were 
these  the  documents  from  which  ministers  could  evince 
the  truth  of  their  position  ?  If  such  already  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  contest  with  our  colonies  only,  what  werp 
we  to  expect  when  the  house  of  Bourbon  contributed  it| 
combined  strength  and  resources  ?  I^et  parliament  reflect 
on  the  situation  to  which  they  had  brought  the  country  by 
their  support  pf  ministerial  counsels,  and  change  a  system 
so  often  demonstrated  to  be  pernicious,  but  of  which  the 
mischiefs  had  far  exceeded  the  predictions  of  warninf 
wisdom.  The  earl  of  Chatham  took  a  very  active  share 
in  adducing  and  supporting  these  arguments  ;  and  whereas 
JjJJJ^^^g"  ministers  insisted  that  both  the  honour  and  interest  of 
an  active  Great  Britain  required  perseverance,  he  denied  that  it  was 
{^ment  truly  honourable  to  persist  in  a  hopeless  undertaking,  or 
advantageous  to  seek  an  impracticable  object  by  destruc«* 
tive  means.  Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  the.cele^ 
brated  orators  and  statesmen""  of  opposition  simplified  and 
exhibited  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of 
administration,  in  order  to  show  that,  to  recover  our 
former  greatness,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  those  mea«> 
sures  by  which  our  distresses  had  been  incurred.  They 
were, however,  unavailing;  the  proposed  amendments  were 
rejected,  and  the  addresses  carried  by  considerable  majo^ 
rities,  though  not  so.  great  as  those  which  had  voted  with 
the  minister  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  the 
house  of  commons  especially,  the  country  gentlemen  beg^n 
to  perceive,  that  the  promises  of  American  revenue  to  relieve 
them  from  their  burdens,  were  so  far  from  being  realised, 
that  the  imposts  were  rapidly  accumulating :  they  indeed  did 
not  vote  against  ministry,  but  were  very  cold  in  their 
support. 

m  See  speeches  ofFoK,  Burke,  artd  Cfasttham,  wilb  others  in  the  4ehat», 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the   session  was  a  renewal  of    CHAP. 
tfie  law  for  detaining  suspected  persons.      In  discussing  ^^.^^^L^ 
diis  proposition,  the  opponents  of  administration  contend-      1^77. 
ed,  that  as  its  principle  was  unconstitutional,  so  its  ope-^  ^*^T^*fe5 
ration  had  been  found  to  be  useless  :  in  fact,  no  occasion  detaining 
had  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect.   Ministers  argued,  !||^^ 
that  its  cause,  the  American  rebellion,  still  continued,  and 
thereby  rendered  its  renewal  necessary;  it  had  been  ori* 
ginally  intended  less  to   punish,  than  to  prevent  treason. 
The  circumstance  from  which  opposition  endeavoured  to 
ieaionstrate  its  uselessness,  really  arose  from  its  prevent- 
ive efficacy :  disaffected  men  were  by  the  fears   of  this 
hw  restrained  from  acting  according  to  their  dispositions, 
by  abetting  and  cherishing  revolt*  The  law  was  renewed* 
From  the  debate  with  which  the  session  commenced  to  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  great  object  of  opposition  was  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  several  incidental 
and  prelusive   debates,  the   conduct  of  this  momentous 
question  was  undertaken  by  the  comprehensive  genius  of         \ 
Mr.  Foil*     The  penetrating  and  expansive  understanding 
of  diis  extraordinary  man  conceived  and  proposed  a  plan 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.     ^^  It  was  use-  Mr.  Poift 
^  less  (he  said)  to  waste  time  in  vain  declamation ;  let  us  ;™^.!fiL*?„  ' 

N  y  '  ,  inquiry  m- 

^  establish  general  facts  by  an  accurate  induction  of  par-  to  the  8tat« 
"  ticulars*  The  great  question  concerning  the  propriety  tiop,* 
'^  of  perseverance  in  the  American  war,  depends  on  the 
^experience  which  we  already  possess,  and  a  calculation  of 
^  the  means  which  remain  to  the  nation  for  the  attainment 
^  of  this  favourite  object."  The  principal  premises  of  his 
projected  investigation  he  reduced  to  the  following  gene* 
ral  heads  t  1st,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  resources 
yf^ich  the  nation  possessed  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary 
for  its  continuance ;  2dly,  the  loss  of  men  from  that  war; 
Sdly,  the  situation  of  trade,  both  with  respect  to  America 
»dthe  foreiga  markets;  4thly,  the  present  condition  of 
^  war,  the  hopes  that  might  be  rightly  entertained  from 
ks  Gontiniiance,  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  present 
administration,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 
our  present  state  with  regard  to  foreign  powers ;  Sthly,  what 
progress  the  commissioners  had  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  pdwers  with  which  they  were  intrusted  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  Great  Britatn  and 
her  colonies*  These  inquiries  would  Include  a  great  va- 
riety of  questions,  and  would  demand  the .  production  of  a 
multiplicity  of  documents*  If,  he  said,  on  fully  exploring 
our  situation,  it  should  appear  dangerous  -and  disgraceful, 
9knd  to  have  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  % 
new  set  must  be  necessarily  appointed ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  the  country  be  flourishing  and  glorious, 
as  its  advantages  and  splendor  are  confessedly  owing  to  th«^ 
present  ministers,  they  must  be  supported.  By  inquiry 
only  can  it  be  ascertained  what  our  condition  is,  and  bow 
far  their  conduct  has  been  wise  or  foolish.  The- more 
complete  the  communication  of  documents  may  be,  the 
more  thoroughly  can  we  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  ef 
ministers.  If  they  are  conscious  that  their  measures  are 
right,  they  will  court  discussion ;  if  they  are  aware  they 
are  wrong,  they  will  either  oppose  a  scrutiny,  or  endea- 
vour to  defeat  its  purpose  by  garbled  or  imperfect  infor* 
mation.  Lord  North  easily  perceived,  that  such  strong 
reasoning  could  not  be  directly  controverted;  and  that,o& 
the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  the  proposition  in  its  full 
exteixt  would  be  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  to  admin- 
istration ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  please  both  parties. 
He  professed  to  support  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  would,  he 
said,  aflford  ministers  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their 
conduct,  and  proving  the  nation  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state  : 
be  wished,  however,  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
withholding  such  papers  from  the  bouse,  as  it  might  be  in- 
convenient, dangerous,  or  prejudicial  to  gQvemment,  ta 
expose.  Mr.  Fox  readily  perceived  the  object  and  lati-* 
tude  of  this  discretionary  exception,  and  soon  put  the  reid 
intentions  of  ministry  to  the  test.  A  mulijplicity  of  pa- 
pers being  at  his  instance  produced,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  hou.9e» 
which  should  sit  two  months  after  that  day,  on  the  9d  of 
February,  to  afford  time  for  the'  production  of  the  requir- 
ed papers,  lists,  and  accounts*  These  propositions  being 
carried,  he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  copiea 
of  all  the  papers  relative  to  steps  taken  in  conformity  to  lh« 
prohibitory  act  of  1776,  for  granting  peacje  .to  those  whQ 
should  submit  to  th«  king's  authority*     The  minis^r  sair 
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diat  the  object  of  this  motion  was  to  prove  that  the  CHAP. 
prohibitory  act  had  estranged  the  colonies,  as  opposition  ^— ^^,1. 
bad  predicted,  instead  of  conciliating  them,  as  ministers  ^^jj^ 
had  prt)phesi^d.  He  therefore  vehemently  opposed  the 
motion,  as  tending' to  produce  discoveries  which  would  be 
unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  country.  Without  proving 
this  assertion,  he  repeated  it  with  such  a  variety  of  illus* 
tration,  as  by  n^any  members  was  received  for  proof;  and 
ihe  papers  were  withheld.  In  the  house  of  peers,  however, 
Tery  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties  in  the  commons, 
•Q  a  similar  motion,  the  required  papers  were  ordered^ 
without  a  debate.  From  this  grant  of  the  ministerial 
lords,  of  what  was  refused  by  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
house,  opposition  conceived  the  grounds  of  their  opinions 
atrengthehed,  respecting  the  want  of  concert  among  the 
nembers  of  administration. 

But  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  pre-  ^®^*  J*^' 
seated  the  state  of  the  nation  in  a  more  dismal  light,  than  disastec  at 
the  sagacity  of  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  or  a  Chatham,  had  antici-  Santoi^i 
pated.  On  the  3d  of  December,  despatches  were  received 
at  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  announcing  the  fate  of  the 
northern  army.  Uncertain  rumours  being  spread  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  parliament  met  the  se- 
cretary was  questioned  respecting  the  intelligence.  Rising 
up  slowly  from  his  seat,  he  in  a  low  voice  and  sorrowful 
accent,  acknowledged  that  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  prisoners  of  war.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
fat^  tidings  were  delivered,  a  dead  silence  overspread  the 
house;  shame,  consternation,  and  dismay,  from  the  de- 
clared issue  of  thei^  boasted  ornaments,  did  not  more 
closely  enchain  the  tongues  of  the  promoters  of  the  war, 
than  astonishment  and  grief  at  so  signal  a  calamity  over- 
whelmi^d  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  utterance  of  their 
oppoBcnts.  The  stillness,  however,  of  amazement  and 
grief  at  length  gave  way  (o  the  loudness  of  lament  and 
the  fury  of  indignation.  All  the  charges  and  censures 
that  ever  had  been  or  could  be  adduced,  were  repeated 
and  accumulated  against  the  authors  of  a  war  so  unjust  in. 
prmciple,  and  so  inexpedient  in  policy ;  against  conduc- 
tors so  deficient  in  wisdom  of  plan,  vigour  of  execution, 
"ttid  akilful  and  effectual  application  of  the  multifarious  r^*> 
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CHAP.  st>urces  iallowcd  them  by  the  misplaced  confidence  of  par* 
^rJ^  liament,  and  the  credulity  of  the  country.  As  ministers, 
1777,  ^^  ^^^  said,  they  displayed  gross  ignorance,  despicable  in- 
capacity, and  infatuated  o!>stinacy,  in  all  and  every  part  of 
their  measures.  After  having,  l)y  a  long  and  uniform 
series  of  mismanagement  and  folly,  brought  their  couii- 
try  from  exaltation  to  distress,  they  crowned  the  mis- 
chief of  their  system  by  a  most  dreadful  disaster.  Thi« 
ruinous  expedition  flowed  entirely  from  ttie  same  source  as 
the  whole  of  their  pernicious  system ;  confidence  in  faldc 
Imports  and  gross  exaggeration,  which  could  not  once, 
much  less  repeatedly  and  even  constantly,  have  imposed 
upon  understandings  in  the  smallest  degree  discriminating, 
unless  they  had  been  blinded  by  their  wishes.  The  se^ 
cretary  had  projected  the  northern  expedition  in  his  closet. 
Sitting  in  Westminster,  he  ventured  to  direct,  not  only  the 
general  operations,  but  the  particular  movements  of  an 
army  traversing  the  deserts  of  Anierica :  there  were  ru- 
mours that  the  inhabitants  of  Albany  would  cooperate  with 
the  British  army,  and  ministers  had  formed  their  Canadnin 
plan,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  on  implicit  faith 
in  idle  reports.  A  junction,  it  had  been  said,  was  design- 
ed between  the  armies  of  generals  Burgoyne  and  Howe; 
To  effect  this  purpose  by  sea  would  have  been  easy,  but 
by  land  would  have  occupied  a  whole  campaign :  before 
the  armies  could  have  joined,  the  season  for  united  exer- 
tions must  have  been  past.  General  Howe,  instead  of 
cooperating  with  Burgoyne,  was  ordered  to  betake  himself 
to  the  south ;  and  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  soldiers  being 
commanded  to  advance  into  the  wild^  of  the  enemy^s  coun- 
try, had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ill  advised  directions  of 
ministers. 
Pifterent  LoRD   NoRTH,  in  the    mildness   of  his   disposition^ 

tords*^*  ^^  acknowledged  miscarriage,  but  deprecated  blame  ;  his 
North  and  intention  had  been  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest  o£ 
his  country;  he  had  counselled,  and  acted  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment ;  he  had  always  been  the  adviser 
and  promoter  of  peace  aitd  would  gladly  relinquish  his 
office,  if  his  resignation  would  facilitate  its  honourable 
attainment.  He  had  been  forced  into  a  situatiofi  of  the* 
highest  responsibility  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
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«t)d  obedience  to  hi«  sovereign,   and  had  not  accepted  the    ^HAp, 
appointment  from  choice.     He  had  found  American  affairs  ^^1 
in  a  state  which  he  by  no  means  approved  ;  from  the  dis-      ^^^ 
positions  of  the  Americans,  he  saw  the  difficulty,  danger, 
and  improductiveness  of  taxation,  and  had  therefore  pro-* 
posed  and  carried  a  clause  of  repeal ;  in  his  subsequent 
measures,  he  had  been   driven   by  the   force  of  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  led  by  his  own  deliberate  appro- 
bation.    This  gentle  reply,  which   was  better  calculated 
todisarm  resentment  than  to  confute  argument,  diminished 
^e  asperity    of  invective,  without  weakening   the  eifort^ 
rf reasoning.     Whatever  his  motives  or  wishes  might  be 
(said  his   c^surers),   the  measures  actually  proposed  by 
kim,  and    adopted  through  his  ministerial  influence  with 
Mcb  obstinacy  of  |>erseverance,  notwithstanding  therepeat- 
<d  and  uniform    warnings  that  he   had  received,   had  in 
£Rir  years  brought  enormous  debt,  flagrant  disgrace,    and 
ireful  calamity  on  his  country.     If,  therefore,  his  inten* 
tbos  were  so  pure  and  faultless  as  he  represented  he  incur- 
led  a  charge  of  incapacity,  which  ought  immediately  to 
deprive  him  of  his  situation. 

Lord  George  Germaine  was  not  so  explicit  as  his 
solleague ;  he  merely  requested  the  house  should  suspend 
its  judgment,  until  the  facts  were  properly  examined.  Hf 
also  insinuated,,  that  the  conduct  of  the  minister  and 
general  should  undergo  a  scrutiny,  before  a  just  and  accu- 
rate opinica  could  be  formed.  This  observation  being 
construed  to  imply  censure  against  the  absent  general, 
revived  the  flame  of  rage  which  the  mildness  of  lord 
North  had  cooled?  and  produced  acrimonious  violence, 
with  personal  retrospections,  totally  irrelevant  to  any  busi- 
aess  before  ^le  house. 

£arl  Chatham  frequently  attended  in  parliament 
this  session,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last :  he  moved 
on  the  5th  of  December,  that  copies  of  all  the  orders 
iasued  to  Burgc^ne  relative  to  the  northern  expedition, 
should  be  laid  before  the  house.  After  pouring  out  his 
eloquence  against  the  pernicious  system,  blunders,  and 
miscarriages  of  ministry,  the  spirit  of  delusion,  he  said, 
W  gone  forth ; .  the  ministers  had  imposed  on  the  people, 
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C^AP.    parliament  had  been  induced  co  sanction  the  imposidoi^ 
and  false   lights  had  been  held  out  to  the  country  gender 


]^^^      men  :  by  a  promised    diminution  of  tax,  they   had  beea 

seduced   to  the    support  of  a  most  destructive  war ;  but 

the  visionary  phantom,  which  had  been  thus   conjured  u^ 

for  the  basest  deception,  was  now  about  to  vanish,  and  the 

conduct  of  ministers  ought  to  be  probed.     His  lordship^s 

motion,  elbquently  and  forcible  as  it  was  supported,  was 

carried   in    the   negative.      On   the    10th   of  December, 

Mr.  Wilkes  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  Oppo^ 

sition  gave  him  little  support ;  it  was  now,  they  conceit 

ved,  too  late  to  expect  conciliation  from  such  a  tardy  con^ 

cession,  and  measures   must  be  adopted  more  seasonable 

in  the  existing  circumstances.      On  the  11th  of  Decerabeiv 

an   adjournment    to  the  20th  of  January  was  moved   and 

carried,  contrary  to  the  strenuous  retiionstances  of  oppoi^ 

sition,  who  in  a  situation  of  such  emergency,  were    ex«^ 

tremely  inimical  to  so  early  and  long  a  Tecess  ;    and  min^ 

isters    employed    this   interval    |n  forming  and  arrangifSg 

measures  adapted  to  the  present  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  loss  of  the  northern  army  appeared  to  have  entij^elf 
counteracted  the  schemes  of  administration  for  subjugating 
America.  The  advantages  obtained  under  general  Howki 
were  far  from  being  decisive ;  he  had  taken  towns^  but 
had  not  conquered  the  enemy *s  troops.  No  additional 
fortes  could  be  expected  from  the  Crerman  princes,  amd  it 
would  be  with  difficulty  that  their  corps  in  our  service 
would  be  recruited  to  their  full  complement*  The  bad 
success  which  had  already  attended  our  efforts,  was  vevy 
inimical  to  the  increase,  or  even-  separsdion,  of  our  armitii 
from  our  own  country.  These  actual  difficulties  were 
enhanced  by  expected  dangers ;  the  conduct  of  the  house 
pf  Bourbon  was  so  openly,  and,  indeed,'  so  gkiringly  ad- 
verse to  Britain,  that  war  appeared  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain. In  such  circumstances,  many,  not  inimical  to  mints<*> 
ters,  conceived,  thrait  perseverance  in  our  attempts  would 
be  infatuated  obstinacy,  instead  of  magnanimous  firmnesa, 
and  expected  that  they  would  desist  from  such  a  hopeless 
enterprise  :  but  these  expectations  were  totally  disappoint-^ 
ed  ;  it  was  resolved  to  persist  in  the  system  of  compulsion; 
I»ord  North  was  desirous  of  offering  some  terms  of  codlci- 
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Imtion ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  coUeagues,  that  if  these    CHAP. 
did  not  produce  the  ioteaded  effect,  it  was  incumbent  ou  ^J.^^^,^^ 
Britain  to  persist  in  her  plans  of  force*      And  if  this  deter-      ^^jj 
mination  be  not  altogether  consonant  to  political  wisdom^  Counsels 

p,  P  ,,  ,  ,.r'*ot  minis- 

It  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  general  series  ot  mmfs*  ten  duriag 
tcrial  conduct.  From  a  review  of  the  measures  and  pro-  ^^®  recess. 
eeedings  for  the  last  four  years,  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
not  considered  the  great  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  poli- 
cy so  comprehensively  and  acutely,  as  to  examine,  compare, 
sod  e^imate  the  value,  of  the  object,  with  the  trouble,  txr 
pense,  and  danger  of  the  means,  but  narrowed  their 
thoughts  to  the  probability  of  success.  Continuing  this 
imperfect  and  partial  mode  of  appreciation,  they  still  en^ 
tertained  hopes  that  they  might  ultimately  prevail*  The 
force  which  they  had  furnished  was,  they  alleged,  sufficient 
for  the  object,  if  it  had  been  properly  employed.  Much 
more  c&ctual  advances  might  have  been  made  by  an  army 
ao  powerful,  and  so  well  supplied,  ag^nst  such  an  inferior 
enemy.  By  wise  and  judicious  efforts,  the  Br,itish  army, 
if  properly  recruited  and  repaired,  must  be  victorious; 
but,  although  the  necessity  of  raising  a  considerable  body 
of  new  troops  was,  on  this  ground  of  policy,  sufficiently 
evident,  the  means  were  not  so  obvious*  The  late  mis- 
fortune, and  the  little  apparent  room  for  hope,  which  now 
remained,  of  bettering  our  condition  by  force,  allowed  no 
encouragement  for  an  application  to  parliament ;  the  miais- 
ters,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  persons  and  classes 
who  had  shown  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  American  war,  and  professed  to  afford  them  an  op- 
portimity  of  testifying  their  peculiar  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  the  crown.  They  proposed,  that  individuals  and  cor- 
porations should. raise  regiments,  and  being  allowed  the 
bounty  money  given  by  government  in  the  time  of  peace, 
should  defray  the  recruiting  expenses  beyond  that  sum  ; 
in  return  for  which,  the  contracting  parties  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  who,  it  was  not  doubted, 
would  willingly  undertake  to  levy  a  tuimber  proportioned 
-u>  their  respective  commissions;  such  a  quota  of  men 
jfould  make  up  the  requisite  supply.  In  the  former 
«rar,  I^tr.  Pitt  had  experienced  many  important  advan- 
lages  from  Scotch  higbkinders*  Actuated  by  a  mistakeja 
Vou  II,  7^  '  \ 
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CHA1>.    zeal,  these  courageous,  hardy,  and  enterprising  mounr 
.^^.^^^.^^^  taineers  had  twice  struck. terror,  into  the  bravest  British 
1777.      veterans,  and  the  most  populous  parts  of  England;  but 
had  shown,  in   Flanders,  Germany,  and  America,  that, 
when  properly  instructed  and  guided,  they  could  fight  as 
well  for  their  king  and  country,  as,  when  misinformed  and 
misled,  they  had  fought  against  our  constitutional  law  and 
government.      Part  of  the  present  plan  was,  to  bring  great 
bodies  of  highlanders   into  his  majesty's  service.      Of  a 
migrator}'  and  adventurous  disposition,  and,  in  those  days 
of  unimproved  agriculture,  possessing  scanty  means   of 
livelihood,  those  men  were  much  more  inclined  to  the  mi- 
litary profession,  than  people  in  richer  countries,  apd  of 
stationary  habits.      Besides,  there  had  been  a  succession 
of  cold  and  withering  seasons,  which  had  greatly  dimin* 
ished  their  usual  resources  from  pasturage.    Distress  com- 
bined with  courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to  dispose 
them  to  be  soldiers.  In  addition  to  these  motives,  another 
principle  was  addressed ;  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  chieftains,  sp  prevalent  in  ail  feudal  countries ;  and 
-   which,  in  the  highlands,  combined  patriarchal  with  seigno- 
yoluntapy  rial    relations.     The   noblemen,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
new^regi-    greatest  power  and  influence,  undertook  to  raise  regiments, 
meots.        From  the  north,  the  Mackenzies  brought  two  thousand, 
and  the  Gordons  one ;   from  the  northwest  and  the  isles, 
the  Macdonalds  brought  one  thousand  ;  from  the  west, 
the  duke  of  Argyle  two  thousand;  from  the  southwest, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  one  thousand ;  and  from  the  south- 
,  ern  frontiers  of  the  highlands,  the  duke  of  Athol   one 

thousand.  To  this  powerful  support  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, commercial  wealth  added  its  efforts :  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  raised  a  regiment  equally  numerous  and  well 
appointed  as  the  others :  nor  was  Glasgow,  though  she 
had  suffered  very  much  from  the  American  contest,  behind 
her  eastern  neighbour.  In  England,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  preceded  other  mercantile  towns,  in  performing 
the  same  service.  But,  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of 
moneyed  opulence  generally  employed  and  extensively  be- 
neficial, it  was  ardently  wished,  though  not  so  sanguinely 
hoped,  that  London  would  take  the  lead;  the  city  and 
corporation  were  not,  indeed,  so  violently  inimical  to  the 
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court,  as  they  had  been  some  years  before ;  of  the  popu-    6HAP. 
lar  leaders,  some  were  dead,  and  others  had,  from  various  v^-v^^^ 
causes,  lost  much  of  their  former  influence.     The  gene-      ujj^ 
ral  sentiment  was  not  so  completely  changed,  as  to  give 
ministers  a  majority  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  me- 
tropolis :   sir  James  Esdaile,  the  lord  mayor,  was  friendly 
to  administration  ;    but  his  authority  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  determine  the  livery ;  and  his  motion  for  corpo- 
rate efforts  to  recruit  his  majesty's  forces,  was  negatived. 
A  private   association,  however,  was  formed,  to  collect 
the  contributions  of  individuals,  and  considerable  sums 
were  raised.     The  same  mode  was  adopted  at  Bristol, 
with  proportionate  effect.     In  various  parts  of  England 
similar  attempts  were  made,  but  with  trifling  success :  the 
great  source  of  contribution,  confidence  in  the  ministers 
that  were  to  dispose  of  the  product,  appeared  to  be  most 
frequently  wanting.     The  troops  levied  in  this  manner 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  raised  in  Scotland. 

When  parliament  assembled  after  the  recess,  the  con-  xhe  pro- 
tributions  by  individuals  or  bodies,  for  repairing  the  ex-  P»'|«tT  of 
hausted  army,   were  represented  by  opposition  as  illegal  levies  and 
and  unconstitutional  ;  illegal,  because  men  and  money  had  ^JJis'^is  dls- 
been  raised  without   consent   of  parliament  ;    unconstitu-  cussed  in 
tional,  because  such  levies  were  indefinite  as  to  number,  meat, 
and  might  be  employed  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  liber- 
ties*    The^  law  lords,  and  commoners  connected  with  ad- 
ministration, argued,    that  the  king,  by  his   prerogative, 
was  empowered  to  levy  men,  and  to  raise  an  army.     When 
the  new  levies  were  reported  to  parliament,  it  was  the  duty 
of  th^  body,  if  they  approved  of  the  measure,  to  provide 
for   their  subsistence  :  if  otherwise,  to  refuse  a  supply^ 
which  in  effect,  would  disband  the  troops.     The  money 
raised  was  offered  by  individuals  and  bodies,  who  had  a 
right  to  present  their  own  money  to  the  king  as  well  as  to 
any  other  person.     Voluntary  contributions  of  either  men 
or  money,  or  both,  had  been  frequently  offered  in  times  of 
emergency  ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  war,  which  were  highly 
approved  by  men   most  distinguished  for  attachment  to 
the  constitution  ;  in  the  former  of  these  eras,  by  the  lord 
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CHAP,   chanceilor  Hardwicke  ;  and  the  latter,  by   Mr.  Secretary^ 
^^^^,1^^  Pitt.     That  the  offers  of  individuals,  in  times  of  national 
i^^g       difficulty,  to  contribute  their  utmost  efforts,  either  by  men 
or  money,  to  the  extrication  of  their  country,  were  not 
laudable,  and  ought  not  to  be  received,  opposition  leaders 
were  too  able  to  affirm  :    without  discussing  the  general 
principle,  they  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  cases  were 
totally  different  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  relief  from 
our  present  calamities  was,  to  abandon  coercive  measures, 
and  withdraw  our  troops  from  America*      But,  if  the  aug- 
mentation was  at  all  necessary,  it  should  have  been  effect^ 
ed  by  filling  up  the  old  regiments  to  their  full  comple* 
ments  ;  which  would  be  both  more  conducive  to  military 
discipline,  by  attaching  new  recruits  to    veterans  ;    and 
more  economical,  by   saving  immediately   the  pay,  and 
ultimately  the  half  pay,  of  the  officers.     The  mode  now 
adopted,  raised  many  gentlemen  of  no  experience,  to  ap- 
pointments dt  only  for  veteran  officers.     The  distribution 
of  military  trust  bore  jnuch  more  the  appearance  of  minis- 
terial jobs  to  increase  their  patronage,  than  the  policy  of 
statesmen  to  strengthen  the  national  force*     These  objec- 
tions being  canvassed  by  the  supporters  of  administration, 
the  question  was  proposed  for  granting  the  sums  that  were 
required  for  the  naw  troops,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative* 
The  time  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  .state  of  the 
nation  now  drawing  near,  various  motions  were  made  for 
the  presentment  of    papers ;   especially  the    instructions 
given   to  the  generals  in  America ;  the  correspondence 
that  had   passed  between  the  commanders  respectively  ^ 
and  also  for  accounts  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores, 
which  were  in  the  various  parts  of  America  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1774,  or  sent  thither  since  that  time.     The  papers 
required,  were  either  not  produced  at  all,  or  so. imper- 
fectly, as  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree  the  desired  infor- 
Mr.  Fox's  mation.     From    the    materials   however,    incomplete   as 
tolhe^ate  *^^^y  Were,  Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  establish  one  great  pro- 
of the  na-   position  ;  not  only  the  expediency,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, of  bringing  the  American  war  to  the  speediest  possi- 
ble conclusion ;  and  of  restoring  harmony,  upon  a  broad 
and  equitable  foundation,  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies.     He   comprehended  and  exhibited  in    one 
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view,  the  whole  series  of  ministerial  coutisels' ;  the  detail  CHAP.. 
of  means,  and  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  result ;  ,,^-v-^ 
ministers,  he  argued,  and  the  majority  in  parliament,  i77g. 
had  preferred  coercive  to  conciliatory  measures  ;  in  conse-  ^*  •'**^ 
qneoce  of  that  preference,  Britain  had  gone  to  war  with 
America  ;  that  war\had  lasted  a  certain  number  of  years, 
had  been  prosecuted  with  a  specified  force  by  sea  and 
buul,  attended  with  a  stated  expense  of  money  and  lives, 
and  our  utmost  efforts  in  three  years  had  not  produced 
any  nuuterial  advantage.  The  army  of  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  hostilities,  had  been  much  more  numerous  and 
strong,  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  less  numerous  and 
weaker,  than  they  were  at  present :  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible to  place  our  troops  in  America  on  the  same  relative 
footing  to  the  forces  of  the  colonies,  with  these  which  had 
sdready  failed ;  and,  after  the  repeated  and  oontinued 
failure  of  a  very  great  force,  we  could  not,  consistently 
with  probability  and  common  sense,  succeed  with  a  much 
smaller.  He  enumerated  the  details  of  expense  incurred 
by  the  war,  stated  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  denied 
that  the  nation  could  support"  the  continuance,  much  less 
the  increase  of  expense,  which  perseverance  in  coercion 
would  demand  :  repeating,  in  detail,  the  various  political 
measures  of  government,  from  the  Boston  port  bill  down- 
wards, he  contended,  that  they  had  so  much  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  that  a  much  greater  army  would 
have  been  necessarv  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  than 
Britain  had  sent,  or  could  send.  Ministers  had  not 
assisted  force  by  poiicy :  negotiations,  it  is  true,  had  been 
tried,  but  the  obnoxious  laws,  rejection  of  petitions,  and 
the  very  overtures  themselves,  had  rendered  them  unavail- 
ing. From  this  chain  of  positions  he  inferred,  that  it  *n<J  »«^ 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  America  by  arms  ;  and  our 
situation  respecting  France,  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  strong  force  for  the  security  of  our  own  country,  and  of 


n  An  impartial  reader  may  prohahly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Isf^x's  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  possible  resources  of*  his  country  :  as,  in  the  tirst  ]>liice,  erroneous  in 
point  of  fact,  since  they  -were  soon  found  equal  to  much  greater  expenditure ; 
and  secondly,  not  proper,  to  be  publicly  declared.  Disagreement  ofopinion^ 
however,  concerning  the  general  extent,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most 
exact  coincidents  of  judgment,  concerning  the  impolicy  of  employing  any  pait 
«f  ihem  in  an  atV^mpt  to  subjugate  America,  after  the  diaastcr  at  Saratoga^ 
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our  garrisons  in  Europe.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  should  address  his  majesty,  that  no  part  of  the 
old  established  national  forces  in  these  kingdoms,  or  in 
the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should  be  sent;  to 
America.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  public,  no  answer 
was  made  either  to  the  speech  or  motion  ;  the  question 
being  called  for  without  a  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  proposition 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty- five. 

From  the  silence  of  ministers,  it  was  conceived  that 
a  new  scheme  was  in  agitation  respecting  America,  which 
determined  them  to  abstain  from  that  subject,  until  they 
should  be  ready  to  lay  their  plans  before  parliament. 
While  the  public  was  anxiously  expecting  the  result  of 
ministerial  deliberations,  Mr.  Fox  proposed,  and  explained 
to  the  coBimittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  twelve  motions, 
framed  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  outlines  which  he 
had  already  stated  and  drawn.  Their  object  was,  to  par- 
ticularise the  force  employed,  the  numbers  lost,  the  sums 
expended,  and  progress  made ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that,  in  every  view  of  this  improvident  and 
destructive  war,  they  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that, 
besides  our  having  suffered  such  disgraces  in  its  progress 
as  this  country  never  before  experienced,  all  those  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  millions  of  monev,  had  not  onlv  been 
thrown  away  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  had  rendered 
conciliation  much  more  difficult,  and  consequently  our  situ- 
ation as  a  nation  infinitely  worse,  than  if  the  sword  had 
never  been  drawn.  Ministers  objected  to  the  several  mo- 
tions, as  tending  to  disclose  our  situatioti  to  the  eiiemy,  and 
bejng  in  other  respects  hurtful  to  the  country.  Resolu- 
tions of  a  similar  import  were  moved  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  experienced  the  same  fate* 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Mr.  Burke  moved 
an  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  the  Indians.  Detailing 
the  horrid  massacres  of  these  savages  with  all  his  anima- 
tion and  force  of  description,  he  contended,  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  individual  pain,  more  than  the  political  annoyance 
of  their  enemies,  was  their  object ;  and  thence  argued,  that 
their  mode  of  hostility  was  not  conducive  to  the  purposes 
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«f  civilised  nations  engaged  in  a  war ;  these  not  being  tor-  CHAP. 
ment,  but  reduction  and  pacification.  Nothing  but  neces-  ^^.^^^L. 
sity  could  excuse  the  employment  of  such  savage  warriors ;  ^^---g 
the  reasons  that  were  in  force  in  the  war  between  the 
French  and  English,  did  not  now  exist*  The  Indian  tribes 
had  formerly  been  powerful  states,  relatively  to  the  Euro- 
pean settlers ;  it  was  then  necessary  to  cultivate  amity  with 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  murderous  incursions ;  but 
now  their  numbers  vfthc  reduced,  and  there  remained  no 
motive  or  reason  for  seeking  their  alliance.  To  the  pur- 
poses of  conquest  or  coercion,  they  were  totally  ineffica- 
cious ;  their  employers  might,  through  them,  obtain  partial 
butchery,  but  could  derive  no  important  advantage  :  on  the 
appearance  of  danger,  they  would  immediately  desert  every 
other  commander,  as  they  had  abandoned  Burgoyne.  The 
employment  of  the  savages  was  also  farther  objectionable 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  one  Indian  soldier  cost  as  much 
as  five  of  the  best  regular  troops ;  even,  therefore,  were 
their  mode  of  warfare  unexceptionable  in  other  respects, 
the  service  did  not  nearly  repay  the  expense.  It  was  said 
by  ministers^  that  if  we  had  not  employed  the  Indians,  the 
Americans  would  have  emplo)  ed  them  against  us :  but 
there  was  no  proof  that  they  ever  entertained  any  such 
intention ;  and  if  they  had,  the  cruelty  would  not  have  been 
so  destructive  against  regular  embodied  soldiers,  who  could 
fio  easily  repel  those  undisciplined  murderers,  as  against 
scattered  and  defenceless  women  and  children.  The  attempt 
also  to  incite  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the 
southern  colonies,  he  reprobated,  as  equally  barbarous  and 
impolitic,  as  farther  irritating  the  Americans  by  the  attempt, 
and  being  in  the  execution  ineffectual;  and  the  motion, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived. 

Lord  North  had  frequently  afiForded  ground  for  an  Lord  ^ 
opinion  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  eager  for  coercive  mea-  pi^n  of*ne. 
sures,  as  some  of  his  colleagues.     He  had  made  several  at-  Rotjatirm 
tempts  to  produce  conciliatory  plans,  and  had  shown  himself  colonies, 
not  indisposed  to  concession,  until. he  was  recalled  by  his 
coadjutors  to  the  coercive  tone  of  the  court.°  Although,  in 
compliance  with  the  more  obstinate  and  imperious  mem- 

o  See  this  History^  vol.  i.  chap.  2civ,  &  passim. 
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GHAP.    bers  of  the  cabinet,  he  expressed  a  determination  to  peiv 
^^^     severe  in  the  attempt,  agreeably  to  his  own  disposition  at 
S77S.      ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  policy  which  his  judgment  approved,  he  once 
more  made  a  conciliatory  essay,  and  on  the  t7th  of  Febru* 
ary  1778  he  proposed  to  the  house  of  commons  a  plan  for 
that  purpose.     He  repeated  his  uniform  conviction  of  the 
inefficiency  of  American  taxation  as  a  measure  of  finance; 
and  thereby  virtually,  though  not  expressly,  acknowledged 
the  false  reasoning  of  those  colleagues  or  supporters  whs 
proposed  by  war  yrith  America  to  increase  our  revenue. 
He  had  wished  to  keep  the  discussion  of  taxation  as  a  right 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  parliament,  being  convinced 
that  its  exercise  would  neither  be  productive  nor  expedi* 
ent*     Circumstances  and  events  had  |brced  the  subject 
upon  the  legislature,  and  the  uncomplying  conduct  of  the 
colonists  had  rendered  war  unavoidable.     The  success  of 
the  hostilities  had  been  totally  different  from  what  the 
country  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  great,  well  appoint- 
ed, and  amply  provided  force,  which  had  been  furnished 
by  government.    In  the  whole  course  of  the  last  campaign, 
sir  William   Howe,  in  the  number  and  goodness  of  his 
troops,  and  all  manner  of  supplies,  had  been  hitherto  much 
superior  to  the  army  of  Washington.    General  Burgoyne, 
until  the  disaster  of  Bennington,  was  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  Gates.    The  issue  of  this  expedition  was  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  expectations  that  were  reasonably  formed; 
but  to  events,  and  not  to  hopes,  their  plans  must  be  adapt- 
ed.    He  moved  to  bring  in  two  bills,  one  to  declare  the 
intentions  of  parliament  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  taxing  America;  and^ another,  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners  for  quieting  the  disorders  now 
subsisting  in  the  colonies.      Five  commissioners  were  V& 
be  appointed,  any  three  of  whom  were  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  congress,  or  any  other  assembly  of  men,  and  even 
with  individuals  in  America,  concerning  grievances  exis- 
ting in  the  government  of  the  colonies,  or  in  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  that  extended  to  them ;  and  contributions, 
or  any  other  regulations  which  might  be  for  the  common 
good  of  both  countries;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  such 
agreements  should  not  be  binding  until  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment. The  commissiouers  were  to  be  invested  with  abso- 
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lute  power  for  proclaimitig  a  cessation  of  hoatilities  by  sea    CHAP. 
and  land,  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  ^^p*„,^^^ 
suspending  the  operation  of  all  acts  of  parliament  relating      j^jy$. 
to  the   North  American  colonies  passed  since  the  10th  of 
February  1763^  and  granting  pardons  to  every  description 
of  persons. 

In  viewing  these  propositions  of  lord  Norths  one  re* 
mark  is  very  obvious :  if  the  measure  now  offered  was 
fight,  it  ought  to  have  been  adopted  sooner ;  either  the 
minister  evinced  want  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  incur- 
ring the  danger  and  expense  of  war  without  an  adequate 
object;  or  want  of  firmness  and  persevers^nce,  in  too  rea* 
dily  succumbing  under  misfortune.  To  wise  and  magna- 
nimous nations,  the  hour  of  distress  is  not  the  hour  of 
submission ;  and  the  present  offers,  after  the  threats  and 
denunciations  of  ministers,  were  very  naturally  and  fairly 
construed  to  be  the  concessions  of  discomfited  boasting* 
Very  moi-tifying  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  every  patriotic 
Britoo,  that  his  country,  which  had  so  often  dictated  to 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and  had  lately,  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  acquired  such  greatness  and  glory, 
was  now  so  far  changed  and  humiliated  as  to  be  the  soli- 
citor of  peace  from  her  recent  subjects :  galling^  indeed, 
these  reflections  were  to  the  generous  pride  of  patriotism  ; 
it  was,  however,  the  province  of  wisdom  to  attend  less  to 
feeling,  than  to  real  interest.  If  it  be  the  highest  office 
^  prudence  to  avoid,  in  any  material  case,  error  of  judg- 
ment conducive  to  prejudicial  conduct,  its  employment 
next  in  importance  is  recantation  and  reform.  Dearly 
purchased  experience  had  taught  us,  that  coercion  would  ^ 
not  succeed,  at  least  without  sacrifices  greater  than  th^ 
value  of  the  object ;  conciliation  was  therefore  expedient* 
But  the  proposed  system  bore  the  general  character  of  its 
author,  wishing  to  please  all  parties,  and  satisfying  none ; 
defeating  the  purposes  of  benevolent  disposition  and  acute 
understanding,  by  the  want  of  firmness  of  temper.  It 
was  stamped  with  the  same  mixture  of  natural  conciliation 
and  adventitious  coercion,  the  same  imperfectness  of  com- 
prehension, which,  in  the  commencing  act  of  its  ministry, 
after  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  other  obnoxious  dutie^^ 
reserved  the  three-penny  tax  upon  tea* 
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CHAT.         Tfirft  npttth  with  which  his  lordship  introduced  hk 
^^       plan,  and  the  propositions  themselves,  were  heard  with 


1778      profound  attention,  but  without  marks  of  approbation  from 
any  party,  class,  or  individual  in  the  house*     The  minis- 
ter  declared,  that  his  present  sentiments  were  those  which 
he  had  always  entertained,  and  an  accurate  and  minute 
examiner  of  his  conduct  and  character  could  discover,  that 
the  change  here  supposed  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his  indecision  and  fluctuation*     But  the 
greater  number  of  his  hearers  had  attended  to  acts,  rather 
dian  to  the  mind  and  circumstances  in  which  they  ori^-' 
nated,  and  though  surprised  at  his  plan,  wondered  much 
more  at  the  declarations  by  which  it  was  prefaced.     He 
had  been  considered  by  parliament,  and  represented  to 
the  nation,  as  the  person  the  most  tenacious  of  those  rtgbti 
which  he  was  now  willing  to  resign,  and  the  most  averie 
from  that  submission  which  he  now  proposed  to  offer. 
The  minister  received  the  earliest  support  from  diose  who 
had  most  vigorously  combated  his  preceding  measmes^ 
but  expressed  their  fears  that  the  concessions  were  too 
late,  and  that  they  had  waited  till   Prance '  had  probably 
completed  a  treaty  with   the  American  provinces;  they 
would^  however,  vote  for  any  scheme  that  tended  to  recon* 
eiliation.     The  principal  bill  underwent  various  animad* 
versions  from  the  usual  supporters  of  the  minister.    After 
•everal  material  corrections  and  modifications,  it  passed 
in  both  houses  without  a  division.    After  its  amendments 
being  expressed,  the  new  bill  was  as  follows :  **  An  aet 
**  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning 
•*  taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  of 
^  the  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  Ame^ 
♦*  rica  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  for  repealing  so  much 
**  of  an  act,  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
^  present  majesty,  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from 
^  Great  Britain  into  any  colony  or  plantation  in  America, 
•*  or   relates   thereto.^     The  second   bill,  which   was  t 
eorollary  from  the  first,  passed  with  little  opposition.    Titt 
commissioners  were,  the  commander  in  chief,  lord  Howc, 
the   earl  of  Carlisle,  William   Eden,  esq.  and  governor 
Johnstone.     The  able  and  learned  Adam  Fergusson  was 
secretary  to  the  miasion. 


In  the  beginmng  of  Majrch,  tbe  dalce  of  Graftoa  chap* 
informed  the  peers,  that  he  had  received  well  attested  ^^pv-.!^ 
intelligenee,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  actually  ,^^g 
signed  between  France  and  America  i  and  demanded  from  Hostile  in- 
ministers,  either  an  acknowkdgmenti  or  denial,  of  this  tvom 
important  act«  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  ^'^^^ 
die  southern  department,  protested  that  he  had  heard  no 
account  of  such  alliance  being  forihed,  or  even  intended : 
but  within  a  week  after  this  declaration,  a  message  was 
delivered  to  each  house  by  the  respective  ministers,  to  the 
following  effect :  ^^  His  majesty  having  been  informed,  by 
*^  order  of  the  French  king,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
*^  commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France 
^^  and  certain  persons  -employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted 
^^  subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
^*  direct,  that  a  copy  of  the  avowal  delivered  by  the  French 
**  ambassador  to  lord  viscount  Weymouth  be  laid  before 
*^  parliament :  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  them,  that 
^  his  majesty  ha9  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this 
^^  offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  France,  to  send 
^  orders  to  his  minister  to  withdraw  from  that  court :  his 
^  inajeaty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
*'  bis  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity 
^  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  will 
^  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world ;  and  his  majesty  trusts 
^^  that  he  shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the  disturbance  of 
^^  tranquillity,  if  he  should  find  himself  called  upon  to 
^^  resent  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  aggression  on  the 
^'  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  hia 
^'  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  sub« 
^'  versive  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  the  rights 
**  of  every  sovereign  power  in  Eufope.  His  majesty 
^^  relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  on  the  zealous  and 
^  affectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people,  is  determined 
to  be  prepared  to  exert  all  the  force  and  resources  pf 
hia  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  adequate  to 
^'  repel  every  insult  and  attack ;  and  to  maintain  and  up? 
*^  bold  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  country."  Tlie 
minister  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  which,  besides 
conforming  to  the  principal  positions  of  the  message,  de-* 
olared  the  strongest  indignation  and  resentment  at  the 
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CHAV  anjust  and  unprovoked  conduct  of  France,  arising  fro^ 
y^^  that  restless  and  dangerous  spirit  of  ambition  and  aggraii^ 
dizement  which  had  so  often  invaded  the  rights  and  threat- 
ened the  liberties  of  Europe*  It  concluded  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  most  zealous  assistance  and 
support,  and  declared  the  firmest  confidence  ^hat  the  whole 
nation  would  contribute  every  possible  exertion  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  just  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  these  kingdoms. 

Proposi.  In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment  was  proposed. 

removal  of  ^^^^  ^^®  majesty  should  remove   from  his   councils  those 

miusters.  miaisters,  in  whom,  from  experience  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  their  past  measures,  his  people  could  place  no 
confidence  in  the   present  momentous  situation  of  public 

Arraments  affairs.  The  chief  arguments  for  the  amendment  wcrej 
that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish,  and  no  less  dan- 
gerous, to  confide  the  management  of  the  most  arduous 
war  in  which  Britain  had  ever  engaged,  to  ministers  whose 
conduct  had  been  a  series  of  ignorance,  rashness,  and 
weakness,  and  had  already  brought  the  country,  from  a 
high  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  to  its  present  humiliatiour 
and  distress  ;  who,  having  found  the  kingdom  in  peace, 
by  their  counsels  and  measures  had  changed  that  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  into  all  the  horrors  and  mischiefs 
of  an  unnatural,  cruel,  and  destructive  civil  war  :  and 
whose  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  disdaining  all  warning, 
had  plunged  this  nation  into  all  its  present  danger  and 
calamity.p 

There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  or  criminal  instancie 
of  ministerial  negligence  and  imbecility,  than  that,  in  times 
of  peace,  they  could  not  discover  the  designs  and  trans- 
actions of  France,  until  they  were  openly  avowed.  Min-^ 
isters  had  shown  themselves  totally  unfit  for  managing 
our  affairs;  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  conduct  of  greater  and  more  difficult  situations.  The 
enemy  presumed  on  the  notorious  weakness  and  instabi* 
lity  which  had  long  characterised  the  British  counsels*. 
They  knew,  that  if  the  ministers  had  been  pensioners  of 
France,  they  could  not  have  promoted  the  interests  pf 
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Aat  country  more  e^ectually,  than  they  had  actually  done.  CHA?. 
It  would  be  useless  to  offer  any  support  to  his  majesty,  ^^p^^^,L^ 
without  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  incapacity  i^^^^ 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  After  such  repeated  instances  of  folly, 
neglect,  and  incapacity,  the  nation  could  repose  no  confi- 
dence in  his  present  ministers ;  and  their  removal  alone 
could  realise  any  offers  of  support,  and  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  the  people.  That  single  measure  would  strike 
more  terror  into  the  enemies  of  this  country,  than  all  the 
warlike  preparations  which  we  were  capable  of  making  under 
the  present  notorious  imbecility  of  our  councils  and  con- 
duct. Against  these  arguments  the  minister  and  his  friends  agaiastU^ 
did  not  offer  refutations  equally  strong ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  their  conduct  to  have  been  un- 
blamable, and  the  best  which  the  ^tate  of  affairs  could 
possibly  admit ;  and  repeated  their  asseverations,  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  and  its  ability  to  defend 
Itself,  and  inflict  punishment  on  our  enemies  for  their 
unprovoked  attack.  The  course  of  the  debate  brought 
forward  the  question  of  American  independence,  and  ma- 
nifested  that  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between 
certain  members  of  opposition,  which  had  before  begun 
to  discover  itself,  and  eventually  rendered  them  distinct 
and   even  opposite  parties.     By  a  part  of  opposition,  the  * 

immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica was  considered  not  only  as  the  wisest,  but  the  only 
measure  which  could  extricate  us  from  the  present  evils, 
without  still  greater  losses,  and  with  any  probable  prospect 
ef  deriving  future  advantage  from  our  colonies.  This  was 
the  opinion  held  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Messrs.  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  members  of 
that  party  ;  but  the  earls  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shelbume,, 
and  lord  Cambden,  Messrs.  Dunning  and  Barre,  with  some 
other  members  of  both  houses,  were  totally  averse  from  the 
independence  of  America. .  Such  a  concession  they  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  of  all  political  and  national  evils,  and 
as  including  the  utter  degradation  and  final  ruin  of  Britain. 
The  other' division  of  opposition  admitted  the  evi][s  to  be 
gpreat,  but  not  equal  to  thos)&  which  must  be  incurred  ia 
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CHAP,    endeavouring  to  prevent  its  completion,  and  thought  thai 
^^'       no  effort  for  that  purpose  would  be  ultimately  successfub 
jy^g  After  the  hostile  declaration  of  France,  the  inquiry 

Mr.  Fox     into  the  state  of  the  nation  was  principally  directed  to  th« 
aT'mqaiiy  Condition  of  the  navy.     On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Fox 
rti^^^Ui  '^^^^^S  taken  a  view  of  our  naval  force  in  the  various  har- 
iMkm.       hours  of  this  country  and  the  different  stations  abroad,  at 
the  result  of  the  whole  proposed  a  motion,  importing  that 
the  public  had  paid,  in  the  last  eight  years,  for  die  ordina- 
ries and  extraordinaries  of  the  navy,  though  the  greater 
part  of  that  period  was  free  from  hostilities,  about  double 
the  sum  to  which  the  estimates  for  the  same  service  amount* 
ed  in  the  eight  years  commencing  with  1755  and  ending 
with  1763,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  late  war;  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  cost,  the  present 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain 'and  Ireland  was  inadequate 
to  the  very  dangerous  crisis  of  public  affairs.     Ministers 
neither  endeavoured  to  confute  the  assertions,  nor  to  over- 
turn the  arguments,  of  their  fo'rmidAble  adversary  :  the 
force  which  they  could  not  combat,  they  endeavoured  to 
elude  ;  the  motion,  they  said,  was  impolitic,  as  it  tended 
to  expose  to  the  enemy  the  state  and  disposition  of  our 
maritime  strength  ;  and  by  this  common  objection,  th^y 
prevailed  on  parliament  to  stifle  inquiry, 
ftisinqoiry         The  great  Statesman  of  opposition  having  failed  in  bis 
piuisancl    endeavour  to    investigate  the  future    efficiency  of     our 
prepara-     fleets,  was  not  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  inquirieir, 
the  Canada  which  he  now  turned  to  the  past  direction  and  conduct  of 
expedition.  ^^^  armies,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  he  proposed  to  the 
committee    the   consideration  of  the  Canada  expedition. 
He  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  plan  was  impolitic, 
unwise,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  good  effect;  that 
the  provision  made  for  it  was  inadequate  to  the  object, 
and  that  general   Burgoyne  had  acted  agreeably  to ,  the 
tenor   of  his  instructions  :    if  he  established  these  three 
positions,  (he  said)  he  would  deduce  from  them  a  motion 
concerning  the  conduc  tof  lord  George  Germaine.  The  mi- 
nisters opposed  the  inquiry  chiefly  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  had  resisted  a  former  attempt  of  a  similar  tendency^ 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  they,  however,  entered 
more  into  the  actual  merits  of  the  plan  than  on  the  preced- 


iag  occasiotr,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  northern    CBKT» 
expedition  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  wise  and  necessary 


measure  ;  that  it  was  capable  of  success,  and  the  design  iff^ 
evidently  practicable  ;  and  that  the  noble  secretar}^  in 
whose  department  it  la}^  had  omitted  nothing  which  could 
be  done  by  an  attentive  minister  to  ensure  its  success* 
Although  they  did  not  fully  enter  upon  this  justification, 
yet  they  brought  forward  that  which  they  appeared  to 
consider  as  their  principal  ground  of  defence.  Thtf 
question  being  at  length  called  for,  the  first  resolution  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  164  to  44.  Mr.  Fox,  enraged  ^ 
and  indignant  at  the  event  of  this  division,  not  only  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  propose  another  motion;  but^ 
taking  the  resolution  of  censure  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  it 
into  pieces,  and  immediately  quitted  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  early  in  this  session  moved 
and  procured  a  grand  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  nation  ;  and  having  been  very  active  in  forwarding 
its  investigations,  on  the  7th  of  April  he  took  a  general 
view  of  the  progress  and  result*  It  had  not  produced,  ia 
every  case,  he  said,  the  desired  information,  but  the  effects 
on  the  whole  had  been  important  and  beneficial ;  they  had 
ascertained  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  vast 
expenditure  which  accrued  from  the  American  wan 
Ministers,  it  was  true,  had  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  « 

prevent  parliament  from  being  informed  :  but,  in  opposing 
tfie  resolutions  as   unseasonable,  they  ^ad  fully  admitted 
the  facts  on  the  allegation  of  which  they  were  grounded. 
They  were  far  from  pretending  that  the  asserted  defi'^ 
ciencies  of  the  army  and  navywere  unfounded  ;  they  ob* 
jected  not  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  to  the  policy 
of  the  publication.     Viewing  the   state  of  the  resources  The  dake 
made  known  through  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  he  mondpnv 
proposed  to  finish  the  inquiry  by  an  address  to  the  throne,  JSd^*^'^^, 
which  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  information  ob-  theUirone. 
tained,  the  resolutions  proposed,  and  the  general  inferences 
which  sprung  from  the  whole. 

Founded  upon  these  bases,  the  projected  address 
represented  to  his  majesty  the  state  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  expressed  the  indignation  of  the  house  against  the 
conduct  of  ministers^  by  which  it  was  caused.     In  this 
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CHAP,  calamitous,  though  he  trusied  not  desperate,  situation  of 
^^^^  public  affairs,  they  reposed  their  uhimate  hope  in  his 
i^^g  majesty's  paternal  goodness*  It  reminded  the  king  of 
the  constitutional  principles,  whence  issued  the  revolution, 
and  the  accession  of  his  illustrious  house  ;  and  the  great 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  while  its  gov* 
ernment  adhered  to  these  principles*  It  recalled  to  his 
majesty's  recollection    the    prosperous   and   glorious 

STATE   IN  WHICH   HE  FOUND  THESE    REALMS  :     contrasted 

the  condition  of  that  time  with  the  present  dutresSy  and 
declared  a  confidence  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  sovereign  would  put  an  end  to  that  system  under 
■which  so  fatal  a  reverse  had  taken  place.  This  was  the 
substance  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  address,  interspersed 
through  which  was  poignant  asperity  agaiost  his  majesty's 
court  and  administration.  While  proposing  remedies  for 
the  alleged  evils,  he  insisted  that  the  only  sure  means  of 
extrication  from  a  war  with  the  colonies,  was  the  recog- 
^  nition  of  their  unqualified  independence.    This  was  apropo- 

opposition  sition,  to  which  not  only  lord  North,  but  the  most  firmly  and 
fluestfon  of  violently  and  ardent  supporter  of  coercive  measures  was  not 
Aroerican  more  inimical  than  the  illustrious  champion  of  conciliatiotVi 
Senee!'*"  the  earl  of  Chatham.  His  lordship  had  that  session  frequently 
attended  the  house  of  peers,  less  from  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
'  temper  than  from  the  calls  of  duty,  which  the  increasing  cala- 
mities of  his  country  made  him  consider  as  every  day  more 
imperious.  In  a  bodily  state  fitted  only  for  the  stillness  and 
quiet  of  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  encountered  the  active  war- 
fare of  the  senate,  hoping  his  counsels  might  at  length  be 
admitted  by  those  who  were  experiencing  such  evils  from 
former  rejection  and  intractability,  and  that,  in  his  old 
ige,  he  might  contribute  to  restore  part  of  the  prosperity, 
greatness,  and  glory,  which  he  had  acquired  for  his  coun- 
try in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  which  left  her  when  he 
ceased  to  guide  her  affairs.  His  exertion,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  session,  so  much  beyond  his  bodily  strength^ 
had  increased  his  distemper  ;  but  informed  of  the  business 
that  was  to  be  agitated,  and  aware  of  the  doctrines  which 
would  be  brought  forward,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
himself  to  render  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  though  he 
Agreed  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  adherents 
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in  repit^atlDg  the  system  of  ministry,  he  totally  diflFered   CHAP. 
Icom  them  on  the  question  of  American  independence.  ^        '^ 
He  accordingly  betook  himself  to  the  senate,   of  which,      ^^^g 
for  near  half  a  century,  he  had  been  the  brightest  lumi* 
nary.     Having  arrived  in  the  house,  he  refreshed  himself 
in  the  lord  chancellor's  room,  until  he  learned  that  busi- 
ness was  about  to  begin.     The  infirm  statesman  was  led 
into  the  house  of  peers,  attended  by  his  son-in-law,   lord 
Mahon,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  second  son,  Mr* 
William  Pitt*     He  was  richly  dressed  in  a  superb  suit  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees 
m  flannel.     He  was  pale  and  emaciated,  but  the  darting  La^  efforts 
quickness,   force,  and  animation  of  his  eyes,  and  the  ex«  Chatham, 
pression  of  his  whole  countenance,  showed  that  his  mind 
retained  its  primeval  perspicacity,  brilliancy,  and  strength^  ,. 

The  lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass 
through  to  the  bench  of  the  earls,  and  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  deportment^for  which  he  M^as  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  Having 
taken  his  seat,  he  liatened  with  the  most  profound  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  When  his  grace 
had  finished,  lord  Chatham  rose  :  he  lamented  that,  at  so 
important  a  crisis,  his  bodily  infirmities  had  interfered  so 
often  with  his  regular  attendance  on  his  duty  in  parlia- 
ment. ^^  I  have  this  day  (said  he)  made  an  effort  beyond 
"the  powers  of  my  constitution,  to  come  down  to  the 
"  house,  perhaps  the  last  time  I  shall  enter  its  wall^, 
"to  express  my  indignation  against  the  proposition  of 
"  yielding  the  sovereignty  of  America*  My  lord,  I  ce- 
"  joice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am 
"  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment 
"  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  dow|i  as 
"  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist 
"my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  ;  but,  i^y 
"  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never  will 
"consent to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  anignomi- 
"  nious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions. 
"  Shall  a  people  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall 
"  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible. 
"  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of 
"  this  kingdom  i  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  main- 
Vol.  II.  B  b 
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CHAP.    "  tain  its  jast  rights,  thoHgh  I  know  them  not ;  and  anjr. 
^  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.       Let  us  at  ka&t 
j^^rg       ^^  make  one  effort  ;  and,   if   we  mu»t  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
"  men/' 

The  duke  of  Richmond  declared  his  grief  and  horror, 
at  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  to  be  as. great  as  that 
of  any  man  in  the  house  or  nation,  but  bow  was  it  be  avoid- 
ed :  he  himseelf  was  totally  igyiorant  of  the  means  of 
resisting  with  success  the  combination  of  America  with 
France  and  Spain.  He  did  not  know-  how  to>  preserve  the 
dependence  of  America.  If  afiy  person  could  prevent  such  an 
^^  evil,  lord  Chatham  was  the  man  ;  b^t  what  were  the  means. 
*  fhat  great  statesman  would  propose.  Lord  Chatham,  agi- 
tated by  this  appeal,  made  an  eager  effort  at  its  conrclusion 
His  iiiuess,  to  rise ;  but  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fk.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  lord  Temple,  who  were  nearest  him, 
caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house  was  immediately 
in  commotion,  strangers  were  ordered  to  depart,  and  the 
house  was  adjourned.  Lord  Chatham  being  carried  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  medical  assistance  soon  arrived* 
Recovering  in  some  degree,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter 
4eaUi>  to  his  villa  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  there  he  lingered  till  the 
1 1th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatkam ;  his  death 
being  hastened  by  his  efforts  to  save  his  country,  whose 
interest  and  glory  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
find  cha-     promote.    Many  as  are  the  eJiamples  of  uncommon  ability 
^  %^hich  English  history  presents,  she  has  none  to  record 

more  brilliant,  more  forcible,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  times 
in  which  it  operated.     Surpassing  other  senators  in  glow- 
ing, energetic,  and  commanding  eloquence,  he  still  farther 
exceeded  them  in  political  wisdom  ;  astonishing  parliament 
as  an  orator,  he  astonished  the  nation  and  all  mankind  as 
a  statesman.    Rarely  have  been  united  in  the  same  pecson, 
such  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.     Grasping  the 
principles,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  be  considered 
"^d  discussed,  he  instantaneously  perceived  the  arguments 
to  be  adduced  in  deliberation,  or  the  mreans  to  be  employed 
m  CDiiduct.     Sagacious  to  discover,  rapid  and  powerful  t* 
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ment  and  combine,  liiminous  and  strong  to  explain  and    CHAP. 
impress,  he  was  decisive  and  prompt  in  execution.   He  not  ^J^^^L^ 
only  discerned  and  chose  efl^ctual  means,  but  applied  them      t778. 
at  the  instant  of  time  which  was  most  favourable  to  their 
efficacy.     Thoroughly  master  of  the  human  character,  he 
perfectly  comprehended  the  general  and  peculiar  talents 
and  qualities  of  all,  with  whom  either  accident,  inclination, 
or  duty  induced  him  to  converse.     Hence  he  selected  the 
fittest  instruments  for  executing,  in  the  manifold  depart- 
ments of  public  service,  his  wise,  bold,  and  sublime  plans. 
Not  his  intellectual  powers  only,  but  the  estimation  result- 
ing from  these,  in  union  with  his  moral  conduct,  gave  to 
Mr.  Pitt  an  authority  far  transcending  that  of  other  min- 
isters :  inaccessible  to  avarice,  unseduced  by  pleasure  and 
luxury,  the  abstinence  of  his  dispositions,  and  the  tempe- 
rance of  his  habits,  confirmed  that  confidence  which  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  created :  destined  for  the  army, 
he  did  not  receive  an  academic  education.     The  ground- 
work of  erudition  was  indeed  laid  in  classical  knowledge  ;^ 
but  the  superstructure  was  left  to  himelf.     His  studies 
were  ethics,  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  politics ;  espe- 
cially the  history  and  politics  of  his  country.  Thus  he  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  self«taught.     His  genius,  though  ex- 
traordinary ia  force  and  fertility,  and  enriched  with  am- 
ple materials,  not  being  disciplined  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity  and  knowledge,  did  not  habitually  exert  itself  in 
close  deduction ;'  but,  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  views,  force  of  reasoning,  depth  of  con- 
clusion, and  sagacity  of  prediction ;  strength  and  sublimity 
of  imagery,  and  appositeness  of  allusion ;  for  pathetic  in 
every  kind  and  variety ;  for > wielding  at  will  the  judgment,  '* 

fancies,  and  passions  of  his  hearers,  William  Pitt  stood 

q  At  Eatop,  where  he  was  the  coteinporary  and  friend  of  Lyttleton  and 
Fielding. 

r  Reatoning  does  not  merely  depend  upon  power,  but  on  power  confirmed 
and  facilitated  by  habit.  Kvery  able  man  is  not  necessarily  a  habitual  logician : 
nor  is  every  age  and  country  which  exhibits  works  of  great  ability,  necessarMy 
eminent -for  ratiocinative  efforts.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  second,  close  argu- 
ment was  not  the  principal  characteristic  of  our  senatorial  oratory ;  brilliant  and 
powerful  images  to  charm  the  fancy,  pathetic  descriptions  and  exhibitions  to 
impress  the  feelings,  aided  by  graceful  elocution  and  delivery  to  strike  the  senses, 
were  ranch  more  prominent  in  the  most  approved  models,  than  an  unrbrokeu 
chain  of  antecedents  and  consequences  merely  oonducting  truih  to  the  -under- 
standing. Thus  the  state  of  the  senate  encouraged  that  mode  of  eloquence  which 
the  early  xtndiesand  pursuits  of  Mr.  Pitt  tended  to  bestow. 
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CfiAP.   unriralled*     But  his  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  energy, 
^^'       are  most  clearly  beheld  in  their  effects.     At  the  beginning* 
j^jrg       of  the  seven  years  war,  the  nation,  perceiving  their  coun- 
try neglected  by  ministers,  her  arms  discomfited  and  inglo- 
rious, and  her  spirits  drooping  and  desponding,  called  on 
Mr,  Pitt  for  relief.    Unsupported  by  court  interest,  obnox- 
ious to  the  confederacy  which  had  long  prevailed,  his  genius 
overpowered  intrigue.    He  came  to  the  highest  office,  when 
nope  else  by  holding  it  could  save  the  state.    Having  risen 
exclusively  by  ability  himself,  his  chief  object  was  to  bring 
every  kind  of  ability  into  action  which  could  be  beneficial 
to  the  country.      Disdaining  to  govern  by  parties,  he  ab- 
sorbed them  all  into  his  own  vortex.  From  torpidity,  wcak- 
nef^s,  defeat,  disgrace,  and  dejection,  he  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  to  ardour,  strength,  victory,  glory,  and 
triumph.      Nor  did  Britain  by  her  affection,  gratitude,  and 
adipiration,  or  Europe  by  her  astonishment,  bear  stronger 
testimonies  of  his  exalted  merit,  than  France  by  her  hatred 
and  terror  for  the  name  of  Pitt.     As   Britain  flourished 
while  this  statesman  conducted  her  councils,  from  the  time 
his  direction  ceased  her  decline  commenced ;  but,  as  he  had 
caused  her  elevation  by  his  own  wisdom  and  vigour,  he 
,  endeavdured  to  prevent  her  downfal  through  the  rashness,, 
folly,  and  weakness  of  others.     From  the  rise  of  this  inno- 
vating system  of  colonial  policy,  he  perceived  its  tendency; 
and  foresaw  and  foretold  its  effects.      He  tried  to  avert 
the  evil,  but  his  attempts  were  vain :  a  feeble  body,  a 
constitution  debilitated  by  intense  application,  and  labour- 
ing under  grievous  malady,  obstructed  his  regular  atten- 
dance in  parliament,  to  deprecate  pernicious  measures; 
but,  when  he  did  appear,  his  speeches  desei'ved  record  as 
the  emphatic  dictates  of  prophesying  wisdom.     Nature 
arrayed  transcendency  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  in 
pleasing  and  striking  colours,  and  bestowed  on  this  favou- 
rite aon  an  animated  and   expressive  countenance,  a  tall 
and  graceful  figure,  with  a  dignified  mien  and  deportment. 
This  statesman  possessed  ambition  in  common  with 
other  great  minds  that  are  engaged  in  active  life.     If,  how* 
evi*r,  he  loved  power,  it  was  neither  to  enrich  himself  nor 
his  friends,  but  to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  humble  hei" 
enemies.      A  more  appropriate  feature  in  his  character^ 
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va*  contempt  for  tame  mediocrity.  He  perhaps  too  much  chap. 
disdained  that  dexterity  and  address,  which,  though  easily  ^^' 
attained,  and  no  indication  of  superior  talents,  often  smooths 
the  road  for  the  execution^of  wise  and  beneficial  plans ;  such 
a  man  must  have  seen  the  inferiority  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  his  political  purposes  to  make  them 
feel  that  inferiority.  His  unbending  resolution  is  an  object 
of  regret  to  patriots,  as  it  produced  his  resignation,  when 
his  services  were  so  essential  to  his  country.  In  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  private  life,  lord  Chatham  was  amiable  and 
estimable.  He  married  a  lady,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter rendered  her  worthy  of  such  a  husband ;  whose  con- 
versation solaced  his  mind  in  the  hours  of  infirmity  and 
pam,  and  whose  views  coincided,  and  efforts  cooperated, 
with  his  own,  in  the  tuition  of  their  several  children. 
Pew  and  trivial  were  the  blemishes,  which  merely  showed 
that  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  exempted  from  the 
imperfections  of  humanity ;  but  the  historian  who  desires 
to  narrate  the  truth,  must  endeavour  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chaltham,  as  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  England. 

When  the  intelligence  of  lord  Chatham's  death  arrived,  Tribatsof 
the  house  of  commons  being  sitting,  colonel  Barre,  in  a  "^5***^*^^. 
concise  but  just  eulogium,  expressed  thje  obligation  of  the  tude  paid 
country  to  the  deceased  statesman,  and  moved  an  address  jg^^rj  by 
to  his  majesty,  for  directions  that  his  remains  should  be  P*"^ 
interred  at  the  public  expense :  the  motion  received  gene- 
ral approbation.     A  monument  was  also  proposed,    and 
unanimously  resolved  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  abbey. 
The  following  day  it  was  stated  to  the  house,  that  the  illus- 
trious object  of  their  veneration,  highly  as  he  had  benefit- 
ted the  nation,  had  been  by  no  means  equally  attentive  to 
his  own  private  fortune ;  and  that  notwithstanding  his  op^ 
portunities,  he  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  all  suitable 
provision.     An  address  was  proposed  and  voted  to  his 
majesty,  by  which  an  annuity  of  40001.  per  annum  was 
settled  for  ever  on  those  heirs  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham 
to  whom  the  earldom  might  descend,  and  20,000l.  were 
granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

TowARps  the  close   of  this   session,  application  was 
made  to  parliament  in  favQuf  of  Irelaud,  to  relieve  that 
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CHAP,    country  from  sundry  restraints  respectiftg  their  manufac- 
^^'      tures  and  trade  :  these  restrictions  injured  Ireland,  it  wAs 
^y^g       alleged,  without   serving  Britain.      Froni  the  facts  pre- 
Appiica-     sented  by  lord  Nugent,  who  introduced  the  business,  and 
Kament  in  Other  Collateral  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  trade  of  Ire- 
favour  of    land  had  suffered  severely  during  the  war ;  that  the  expor- 
tation of  Irish  manufactures,  was  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended ;  that  thence  numbers  of  the  people  were  deprived 
of  their  stated  employments,  and  rendered  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.     The  decay  of  the  trade  was  still 
more  severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  very  heavy  additions 
which  had  been  recently  made  to  the  civil  Establishment, 
by  the  increase  of  pensions  and  other  burdensome  appoint- 
ments :   the   relief  solicited  was   to  take  oiF  some  of  the 
many  incumbrances  which  oppressed  both  the  export  and 
import  traffic  of  that  kingdom.      In  order  to  favour  the 
woollen  manufactory  of  England,  the  Irish  had  been  hin- 
dered  from   manufacturing   their  own  wool :   the    conse- 
quence  was,    that    Irish   wool  was   smuggled   over  into 
France,  to  the  great  detriment  of  British  manufactarers, 
as  with  such  materials  France  would  soon  be  able  to  rival 
England.      Bills  were  introduced  to  revive  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  without  injuring  this  country. 
The  relief  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  was,  first, 
that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to  export  directly  to  the 
British  plantations  or  settlements  all  merchandise  which 
should  be  the  produce  of  that  kingdom  or  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, wool  and  woollen  manufactures  only  excepted;  as 
^  also  foreign  certificate  goods  legally  imported  :  2dly,  that 

a  direct  importation  should  be  allowed  to  all  commodities 
being  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations,  tobacco  only 
excepted  :  3dly,  that  the  direct  exportation  of  glasis  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  all  places  exT- 
cept  Great  Britain  :  4lhly,  that  the  importation  of  cotton 
yarn  the  manufacture  of  Ireland  should  be  allowed,  dity 
free,  in  Great  Britain  :  as  also,  5thly,  the  importation  of 
sail-cloth  and  cordage.  Bills  founded  on  these  propositions 
encountered  a  strong  opposition.  'The  projected  change 
alarmed  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  and  also 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, who  strenuously  opposed  the  admission  of  Ire^ 
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l;iod  to  a  parUcipation  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects;    chap. 
and  a  geoieral  alarm  was  spread  through  most  of  the  trad-  ^^-^-1^ 
ing  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom.     They  con-      ^^j^ 
$idered  the   admittance  of  Ireland  to  any  share  of  Bri- 
tish trade,  as  not  only  destructive  of  their  property,  but 
being  equally  subversive  of  their  rights.     They  were  as 
little  disposed  to  consent  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
cultivate  tbeir  own  manufactures,  and   dispose  of  their 
native  ct>mmodities  at  the  proper  foreign  markets,  as  they 
were  to  admit  them  to  any  limited  degree  of  participation* 
After  much  discussion,  in  which  the  supporters  of  the  bill  The  eenri- 
had  the  advantage,  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to  defer  ™tponed! 
the  final  adjustment  until  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
The  opposers  gave  way  to  partial  enlargements  with  regard 
to  Irish  trade,  from  which  its  supporters  hoped  that,  by 
allowing  them  another  session  before  its  final  determina- 
tion, they  might  become  well  disposed  to  promote  some 
of  the  propositions. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  introduced  a  bill  for  Bin  for  ex- 
restraining  contractors  with  government  from  a  seat  in  contractors 
parliament,  unless  the  contract  should  be  made  at  a  public  from  the 
bidding.    The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  obvious  :  by  common«. 
the  proposers  of  the  law  it  was  alleged,  that  contracts 
were  often  granted,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  for 
purposes  of  corruption :  by  its  impugners,  that  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  privileges  as 
a  British  subject,  because  he  had  engaged  to  furnish  at  a 
stipulated  price   articles   wanted   for  the   public  service. 
]\{embers   of  parliament,  who  were  debarred  from  this 
source  of  mercantile  profit,  if  disposed  to  traffic  in  corrup- 
tioti,  could   easily  accomplish  their   desire  clandestinely 
l^tcmgh  agents :  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
t^p»  the  numbers  being  against  it  115,  for  it  113. 
. ,  ,    On  the  14th  of  May,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  sir  Repeal  of 
Oeprge  Saville   proposed  a  bill  for  the   repeal  of  certain  king  Wil- 
:|]ienalties  %nd  disabilities,  that  were  established  by  an  act  rcspe«t'tns 
af  the  tenth  of  William  III.  for  preventing  the  farther  JhoUcT*^* 
growth  of  popery.     The  legal  and  political  ability  of  Mr. 
Dunning  was  chiefly  employed  in  explaining  the  evils  now 
proposed  to  be  removed.      By  the  act  in  question,  popish 
priests  or  Jesuits,  found  to  officiate  in  the  service  of  the 
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CHAP.    Romish  church,  incurred  the  penalties  of  felony  if  foreign* 
y^^xy,^^^^  crs,  and  of  high  treason  if  natives :  the  successions  of 
177%,      popish  heirs  educated  abroad  were  forfeited,  and  their 
estates  descended  to  the  next  protestant  heir :  a  son,  or 
other  nearest  protestant  relation,  might  take  possession  of 
the  estate  of  a  father  or  other  next  kinsman  of  the  popish 
persuasion,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor :  papists 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  pur- 
ehase,  a  term  which  in  law  included  every  mode  of  acquir- 
ing property,  but  descent :  and  thus  the  varrou^  sources 
of  acquisition  were  shut  up  from  the  Roman  catholics.   , 
The  mildness  of  government  had  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  popish  priests 
constantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  of  mankind,  com- 
mon informers.  On  the  evidence  of  any  of  these  wretches^ 
the  magisterial  and  judicial  powers  were  necessitated  to 
enforce  all  the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act.     Others  of 
these  punishments  held  out  powerful  temptations  to  horri* 
ble  and  flagitious  crimes.     They  seemed  fitted  to  poison 
the  sources  of  domestic  felicity,  to  dissolve  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  obligations  and  duties,  and  to  loosen  all  the 
bonds  of  society.      Besides  the  intolerant  and  oppressive 
principle  of  the  act,  it  appeared  from  the  history  of  its 
enactment,^  that  it  was  a  measure  of  party  intrigue  more 
than  of  general  policy.    Even  if  there  then  existed  reasons 
which  justified  severity,  they  were  no  longer  in   force* 
The  Roman  catholics  had  conducted  themselves  with  un- 
questionable propriety  during  the  present  reign,  and  had 
that  very  session  presented  a  petition,  expressive  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king  and  government,  and 
their  resolution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and. fortunes,  .to 
defend  their  king  and  country  against  the  apprehended 
invasion  of  the  French  and  all  their  enemies.    The  minis- 
terial party  was  extremely  well  inclined  to  show  favour  tQ 
suoh  meritorious  subjects;  and,  though   aware    of  their 
general  unpopularity,  they  did  not  themselves  choose  to 
hazard  a  proposition  which  would  most  probably  excite 
alarm  among  the  protestants ;  they  very   gladly    adopted 
therefore  the   measure  when  brought  forward  by   opposi- 
tion, and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a  division. 

s  See  Buraet'i>  History  of  his  om'h  I'imes. 
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The  supplies  for  this  j^ear  were  sixty-^thousa^sea-'  OIiil.Fi 
men,  with  a  considerabk  augmeatation  of  land-forces^  ^^^L^ 
The  ways  and  means  were,  a  loan  of  six  millions  at  three  ^^^^ 
per  cent.,  with  an  annuity  of  two  pounds  ten  shilUng3  for  Saf^pins. 
a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  life ;  the  sum  of  480,0001.  *  * 
was  raised  by  a  lottery,  and  two  AiiUioQs  fa|y  exchequer 
bills.  The  new  taxes  were,  an  additional  duty  of  eight 
guineas  per  ton  imposed  on  all  French  wines,  and  four 
guineas  on  all  other  wines,  six-pence  in  the. pound  on 
houses  valued  from  five  to  ftfty  pounds  a  year,  and  orie 
shilling  on  all  above  fifty  pounds.  The  house  taxjl)ill  was 
strongly  opposed,  as  unjust,  partial,  and  oppressii^e  f  from 
the  high  value  of  the  houses  in  Londoii,rit  was^^  ausertsd 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  burden  would  be  borne  by  the  'me« 
tropolis.  It  was  answered,- that  the  value  of  houses  arose 
chiefly  fronft  their  situation,  which  rendered  tbempkaaant^ 
convenient,  or  profitable  to  their  occupiers,  aadthsftthe 
advantages  much  more  than  compensated  the  eitpe«iSfe-'even 
irith  this  addition;  that,  in  othen  commercial ftetes, rent 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  .kicrativ»e  situation,  and  that 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  wooM  contribute  al'  much 
greater  share  of  the  tax  than  had  been  asserted  s  th^ 
houses  in  every  town  or  villagie  as  well  a»  in^JLondon, 
would  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  arising  irom  the 
sttuatioQ.  Dende  the  specific  rams  gtsuited  by  parliament^ 
an  application  was  m«ide  for  a  vdte  of  cvedit.  This  recfwi* 
mion  occaaioned-  a  very  warm  debate :  opposkioti.  don- 
tended,  that  the  incapacity  of  administration  waa  so*  glar* 
iag,  and  their  eonduct  so  very  absurd  and  minonsy  that  ^t 
would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  trust  to  their  disbretian; 
Ministers  defended  their  own  measures,  and  itisbtc^  that 
a  vot&  of  credit  waa  both  usual  and  necessary  in  such,  dr- 
cumstances,  and  that,  though  the  assertions  cX  oppoaitiori,' 
if  proved^  woold  demonstrate  them  unfit  for  their  offitae^; 
yet,  until  the  allegations  were  established  on.  he^eV 
grounds  than  declamatory  invective,  the  present  comrtef- 
brs,  having  the  confidence  of  .parliament,  rcmainosal:  in 
&eir  offices ;  and  the  public  service  therefore  required,' 
they  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging 
their  duties.     The  minority  appeared  not  to  have  meant 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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CHAP,    any  objection  to  the  vote  of  credit,  since,  notwithstanding 
the  eloquence  exerted  on  the  subject,  they  suffered  it  to 


177S.      P^^^  without  a  division. 
A  motioa  The  charge  of  boundless  expenditure  was  a  frequent 

qaisj  re-  theme  of  animadversion  during  the  session,  and  a  com- 
expendf-  ^^^^^^  ^^  proposed  for  inspecting  the  public  accounts; 
tnrt,  but  the  motion  was  controverted  by  the  supporters  of  ad- 

ministration, who  declared,  that  the  prudence  and  econo- 
my of  ministers  were  so  very  great  and  satisfactory,  that 
all  examination  of  accounts  would  be  superfluous*  If 
undue  profits  in  some  particular  instances  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  contractors,  the  treasury  would  oblige  them  to  re- 
fund such  sums,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  inquiry  should  be 
made.  The  inspection  might  be  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief, by  disseminating  ill  founded  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions among  the  people.  Although  this  reasoning,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  mana^ment  of  pecunia- 
ry stewards,  because  they  themselves  and  their  connexions 
asserted  that  they  were  prudent  and  economical,  may  not 
convince  an  impartial  reader,  yet  it  convinced  the  major- 
ity in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  desired  inquiry  was 
b  rejected,  prevented. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued.     His 

majesty  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  after  returning 

thanks  to  parliament  for  their  wise  deliberations  and  vigor* 

ous  efforts,  expressed  himself  respecting  the  interference 

of  France,  with  a  dignity  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  the 

fii:st  personage  in  the   first  nation  of  the  universe.     He 

spoke  (he  merited  resentment  of  conscious  justice,   sup- 

IMgnified     ported  by  conscious  power*     ^*  My  desire  (said  our  king) 

ftMwcr  c^    ♦'  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  has  been  uniform 

ij,  ^^  and  sincere ;  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  have 

;  ^^  made  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  rule 

^^  of  tny  conduct ;  and  that  it  has  been  my  constant  care  to 

^^  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  foreign  power :  let 

^^  that  power,  by  whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  disturbed, 

^  answer  to  their  subjects,  and  to  the  world,  for  all  the  fatal 

^^  consequences  of  war :  due  vigour  and  firmness  of  my  par- 

*^  liament  have  enabled  me  to  be  prepared  for  such  events 

^^  and  emergencies  as  may  happen;  and  I  trust  that  the 
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^^  experienced  valour  and  discipline  of  my  fleets  and  aimieS) 
*^  and  the  loyal  and  united  ardour  of  the  nation,  armed 
^^  and  animated  in  the  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear 
*^  to  them,  will  be  able,  under  the  protection  of  Divine 
^<  Providence,  to  defeat  all  the  enterprises  which  the  ene- 
^  mies  of  my  crown  may  presume  to  undertake,  and  con- 
^'  vince  them  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  spirit 
*'  and  strength  of  Great  Britun.'^ 
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1778. 
Campaign 
of^ensin 
America. 


Campaign  opens  in  Amertca^^^-^perationa  bif  ddiickminU 
from  general  Howe^s  army»^*^HQW€   resigns  the  com" 
mand'— -festival  in  honour  of  him^  under    the   name  of 
•  Jlischienza — departs  for  Europe — and  is  succeeded  hy 
air  Henry  Clinton. — Arrival  of  commisioners  from  Bri- 
tain,— The  Americans  refuse  to  treaty  unless  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. — Evacuation  of  Philadelphia-^-and  march 
through  the  Jerseys. — Battle  of  Freehold  court  house — 
,  the  British  army   is  successful — and  arrives    at  New 
York. — D*Estaing  arrives  with    a  French  fleet — mari- 
time operations. — Attempts  upon  Rhode  Island.^^Partiai 
and  detached  expeditions. — D^Estaing   departs  for  the 
West  Indies. — Farther  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
— issue   a  proclamation  without  effect — return  to  Eng- 
land.— Congress  publish   a    counter  manifesto. — Hosti- 
lities in  Europe. — Admiral   Keppel  takes  the   command 
of  the  channel  feet. — Capture  of  the  Lic^rne   French 
frigate — of  the  Pallas.*— Keppel  returns  to  Portsmouth 
for  a   reinforcement — sails  in  pursuit   of  the  enemy — 
descries  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant. — Battle  of  the  27th 
of  July  indecisive. — The  French  feet  retires  during  the 
night, — Apprehe?isive  of  a   lee  shore^  Keppel  forbears 
pursuit. — Captures  by  frigates  and  privateers. — Balance 
greatly  favourable  to  England. — Depredations  by  Paul 
Jones — plunders  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk. — Crimination 
and  recrimination  by  Keppel  and  Palliser — are  respcQ' 
tively  tried  and  acquitted. 

FROM  political  proceedings  we  now  return  to 
military  transactions.  The  hostile  armies  at  Philadelphia 
and  Valley  Forge  passed  the  severity  of  the  winter  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other,  in  great  tranquillity.  Spring 
arrived,  and  the  commander  in  chief  continued  to  repose 
himself  at  Philadelphia  ;  he,  however,  sent  out  several 
occasional    detachments,  which  displayed  British    intre- 
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pidity  and  skill  in  desultory  operations,  without  any  ma-    CHAP. 
terial  result.     In  the  beginning  of  March,  colonel  Maw-    '  ^^^* 
hood  was  sent  with  the  27th  and  4i6th,  regiments,  and  the      ^^^^ 
New  Jersey  volunteers,   to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  Operations 
of  Jersey,  to  procure  forage,  and  assist  the  loyalists,  who  menu 
were    severely  oppressed   by  Livingston,   the    American  fr^n™  g«n«- 
go^ernon      Various  creeks  communicate  with  the   Dela-  army, 
ware  on  the  Jersey  side  ;  over  the  Allewas,  one  of  these, 
there  were  three   bridges  ;  Thompson's  farthest  up,  St. 
Quinton-'s  in  the  middle,  and  Hancock's  next  the  river. 
At  the   two  last  the  provincials  determined  to  make  a 
stand.      Mawhood  having  pretended    to  retreat,   enticed 
the  Americans  to  cross  St.  Quinton's  bridge,  and  fall  into  ^ 
an   ambuscade    which    he  had  previously   formed  ;    th^ 
enemy  being  surrounded,  most  o,f  them  were  either  killed, 
taken  prisoners,  or  drowned.      Major  Simcoe,  being  em- 
ployed to  attack  the  party  posted  at   Hancock's  bridge, 
crossed  the  creek  in   boats  by  night  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers ;  assailed^  surprised,  and  dispersed  the  Americans  ; 
and  secured  a  passage  for  the  whole  British  detachment  : 
cclonel  Mawhood  having  completed  his  forage,  returned  to 
Philadelphia.      In  the  beginning  of  May,  an    American 
brigade,  commanded  by  general  Laty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  being  posted  at  the  Crooked  billet,  on  one  of  the    ^ 
chief  roads  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia,  obstruct- 
ed the  approaches  of  farmers  with  provisions  for  the  city. 
That  enterprising   and  intelligent   officer,  major  Simgoe, 
having  perceived  this  position  and  discovered  its   object, 
proposed  to  march  round  with  the  queen's  rangers,   so  as 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  another  party  should 
lie  in  ambuscade  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  Washington's 
army.     The  scheme  being  approved,  colonel  Abercrombie 
was  appointed  to  command  the  ambuscade,  and  to  lie  in 
wait  till  he  should  hear  the  firing  of  Simcoe's  corps.     On 
the  30th  of  May,  major  Simcoe  set  off  with  his  detach- 
ment by  the  projected  route,  and  afterwards  Abercrombie 
departed  with  about  four  hundred  light   infantry,  a  large       , 
purty  of  light  dragoons,  and  horses,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition,  to  mount  his  foot  soldiers.     The  colonel  could 
not  reach  the  place  of  his   destination  at  the  .appointed 
time  during  the  night  ;  eager,  however,  to  support  major 
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CHAV,   Simcoe,  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry. 
^-^/^  The  commander  of  the  advanced  corps  having  proceeded 
177$.      ^  ^^^  ^^  Lacy^s  outpost,  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  the 
enemy's  sentinel,  but  did  not  retire.     The  American  com- 
mander concluding   a  stronger  force  to  be  at  hand,  imme- 
diately filed  up  the  country,  and,  by  abandoning  his  bag- 
gage escaped  the  pursuit.^     The  British  troops  having  dis- 
lodged the  provincials,  returned  with  the  captured  baggage 
to  Philadelphia  ;  and,  by  the  success  of  this    excursion, 
greatly  facilitated  the  conveyance   of  provisions  to  the 
British  army.     An  expedition  being  sent  under  majors 
Maitland  and  Simcoe,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels,  that  had  escaped  the  preceding  campaign  at 
the  capture  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware.      These  desul- 
*  tory  enterprises  proved  that  British  courage  and  conduct 
.    by  land   and  water  were  equal  to  the  efforts   of  former 
times,  however  little  they  conduced  to  the  promotion  of 
British  interest.     ^ 
Howe  re-  YoK  several  months,  sir  William  Howe  had  resolved 

commaod.  to  resign  his  command,  and  intimated  his  intention  to 
lord  George  Germaine.  His  alleged  ground  for  desiring 
to  be  recalled  was,  that  he  had  not  received  the  necessary 
confidence  and  support  from  administration.  Ministers 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  his  complaint,  the 
grounds  of  which  they  affirmed  were  fully  confuted  by  the 
written  authority  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  was  furnished.  The  requested  per- 
mission, however,  was  granted,  and  the  general  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  depart  for  Europe. 

The  easy  and  agreeable  manners  and  indulgent  con- 
duct of  general  Howe,  had  gained  the  affection  of  many 
of  his  officers.     Those  viewing  his  exploits  and  services 
through  the  partial  medium  of  attachment,   attributed  to 
them  a  merit  and  efficacy  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
allowed  them  by  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  impartial  judg- 
FestJvai  in  ment.     As  a  testimony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
honour  of  ^j^^y  j^^ld  their  general,  some  of  his  officers  gave  in  honour 
d3rth(-      of  him,  when  about  to   resign  his  command,  a  festival, 
Mt?JhkL  which  they  denominated  a  Mischienza.      The  exhibition, 
*»•  indeed,  was  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  partook  partly 

of  the  nature  of  Roman  spectacles  on  the  return  of  vie- 
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torious  generals  to  their  grateful  country  ;  the   general    chap. 
marched  through  the  army  between  two  triumphal  arches',  ^^^^^i^ 
His  train  of  attendants,  however,  seven  silken  knights  of     ^jj^ 
the  blended  rose,    seven  silken  knights    of    the     burn- 
ing mountain,    and   fourte^   damsels    representing   the 
paragons    of  knight  errantry,  called  before  the    imagi- 
nation   the    fabulous  glory    of    chivalrous     ages*        A 
tilt   and   tournament,  or  mock    representation  of  warlike 
achievements^   made   a  part  of  the  entertainment.    On  the 
|op-of  each  triumphal  arch  was  placed  a  figure  of  Fame, 
ornamented  with  stars,  blowing  from  her  trumpet,  in. let- 
ters of  light,   Tes  lauriers  sont  immortels^      While  *  the 
multitude  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  some  of  the  bystanders,  whose  fancies  had  not 
been    sublimed  into  the  regions  of  romance,  but  suffered 
their  memories  fully  to  recollect,  and  their  judgments  to 
appreciate,  actual  performance,    wondered    where,  when,  Howe  de- 
and  how  these  immortal  laurels  had  been  earned.       Soon  feurope]!* 
after  this  signal  testimony  of  esteetn  and  admiration  had  ^nd issue- 
been  adduced  in   favour  of  his  exploits  as  commander  in  sir  Henry 
chief,    sir  William  Howe  returned  to  Europe,  and   the  ^''"»*°"» 
office  which  he  left  was  conferred  on  sir  Henry  Clinton.       arriyai  of 
The  British  commissioners  now  arrived  with  concili-  J^ssionerB 
atory  propositions.     To  the  success  of  their  mission,  many  **'?»'*  ^^' 
obstacles  were    foreseen ;  but   some  had  lately  occurred 
which    had  not  been  expected.     Before   the   completion 
of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Americans,  the  court 
of    Versailles   stated  a  difficulty,  without  the  removal  of 
which   they   said   they    could  not  accede  to  an  alliance. 
Were  Britain  and  America  to  be  reconciled,  on  terms  by 
which  the  latter  should   renounce  her  independence,    the 
engagements  which  she   might  have  contracted  would  be 
no  longer    valid.     To  destroy  this  ground  of  objection, 
the  congress,  in  Npvember    1777,  entered  into  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring,  that  they  would  reject  all  proposals  for  a 
treaty   with  the  king   of  Great  Britain  which  should  be 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
or    with  such  alliances  as   might  be  formed  under  their 
authority.     In  the  following  April,  having  seen  copies  of 
the  conciliatory  bills,  they,  on  the   22d  of  that   month, 
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CHAP,    passed   resolutions,    expressing  reprobation   of  the  con- 
^L^^l^  d»ict    of   the   British   parliament,  as   persevering    in  the 
j^^^      same    eoercive    plans,     but    by    indirect    and    insidious 
means  ;    and    declaring    their    contempt    of    the    artifi- 
ces   and    dissimulation   by    "which    England   endeavour- 
ed   to    put  them    in   execution.     The   general   spirit  of 
their  proceedings   was  continuance  in  hostility  to  Britain, 
"^  and  amity  to  France ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  acts  was 
to  promote  the  same  sentiments  among  the  people.     On 
the  2d  of  May,  Silas  Dean  arrived  at  York  Town  with 
copies  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica  at  Paris.     The  congress   immediately  published  a 
gazette,  which,  besides  a  summary  of  the  whole,  exhibit- 
ed the  most  flattering  articles,  accompanied  by  comments, 
in   which  they  extolled   to  the  people  the  extraordinary 
equity,  generosity,  and  unparalleled  honour  of  the  French 
king.     They  appeared  to  consider  Spain  as  already  a  par- 
ty in  the  confederacy;  the  other  great  powers  of    Europe 
as  favourable  to  America,  and  desiring  the  humiliation  of 
England.      In  such  a  state  of  American  enmity  to    Great 
Britain,  and  exulting  hopes  of  success,  the  commissioners 
arrived  with  their  pacificatory  proposals.      On  the  9th  of 
June,  they  applied  for  a  passport  to  their  secretary,    doc- 
tor Fergusson,  who,  they  intended,  should  convey   their 
propositions  to  the  congress,  and  conduct  the  negotiation 
^         with  that  bbdy.     General  ^Washington  refused  a  passport, 
until  he    should    consult    the    congress ;  whereupon  the 
commissioners    forwarded  their    papers   by  the  ordinary 
military  posts,  and  they  reached  the  congress  on  the  llth 
of  June.     On  the  17th,  a  brief,  but  decisive  answer  was 
Tlie  Ame-  returned  by  its  president,  manifesting  a  determination  to 
fiscto'^     maintain   their    independence,  to  adhere    to  the  engage- 
tieat,un-    ments  with  France,   which  as  an  independent  nation  thev 

less  fts  Hn 

indcpcn-  had  Contracted,  and  to  reject  the  present  proposition, 
Soii!^*  which  did  not  admit  that  independence.  Reprobating 
the  war  as  unjust  in  principle  and  barbarous  in  cpnduct, 
they  notwithstanding  declared  their  willingness  to  enter,  as 
an  independent  state,  into  any  negotiation  consistent  with 
their  present  treaties.^     In  a  paper  of  the  same  date,  the 

n  See  Mr.  President  Henry  Laurence's  answer  to  the  Britisli  commis- 
•ioners,  dated  J  une  lixh,  1779,  in  Uie  eoilectiou  ot'  dtute  papei'a  ibr  tliat year. 
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congress  issued  its  approbation  of  general  Washington's    CHAP, 
refusal  of  a  passport  to  the  British  secretary,  .    v^-r-'^,/ 

This  answer  plainly  showed,  that  all  attempts  to  con-  ,775^ 
ciliate  America  on  the  principles  and  plan  proposed  by  par- 
liament would  be  ineffectual,  and  proved  that  Britain  either 
should  have  persisted  in  coercion,  or  offered  terms  more 
suitable  to  the  present  state  of  sentiments  and  affairs.  The 
offer,  indeed,  by  flattering  the  pride,  encouraged  the  per- 
severance of  the  American  republicans ;  it  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  congress,  and  proved  to  Britain,  that  the 
only  alternative  was  entire  conquest,  or  the  acknowledgment 
(really  at  least,  if  not  verbally)  that  they  were  no  longer 
subject  to  our  power;  it  held  out  to  the  loyalists  the  dis- 
comfiture' of  their  party,  the  proscription  of  their  property-, 
and  exile  from  their  native  country ;  and  dispirited  the 
ofiicers  and  soldiers  themselves,  by  deeply  impressing 
them  with  an  idea,  that  the  service  in  which  they  were 
employed  was  considered  as  hopeless. 

A  PLAN  of  operations  had  been  formed  for  the  cam- 
|>aign,  should  the  proposed  treaty  fail.     The  first  move-  Evacuation 
ment  enjoined  by  the  British  ministers  through  lord  Car-  ^ehihla. 
lisle  to  the  commander  in  chief,  was  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia.   The  abandonment  of  the  chief  city  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  principal  object  of  so  powerful  an  army  du- 
ring the  whole  campaign,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
dishearten  our  enemies,  or  the  Americans,  or  to  encourage 
the   loyalists ;   nevertheless   there   existed   circumstances 
which  rendered  such  a  measure  expedient.     We  were  no 
longer  at  war  against  the  revolted  colonies  alone,  but  were 
contending  with  the  chief  rtiari time  power  of  the  world  after 
our  own*     France  had  sent  out  from  Toulon  a  great  naval 
armament,  of  which  the  destination  might  either  be  Ame- 
rica or  the  West  Indies ;  if  the  former,  the  fleet  under  lord  * 
Howe,  very  inferior  in  force,  might  be  blocjced  up  within 
the  long  and  winciingriver  of  Delaware,  that  abounded  in 
shoals  and  other  impediments  to  navigation  :  besides,  the 
army  ought  to  occupy  a  station  from  which  reinforcements 
might  be  most  easily  and  expeditiously  sent  wherever  they 
were  required.     For  this  purpose  Philadelphia,  so  distant 
from  the  sea,  was  totally  unfit ;  by  returning  to  New  York, 
they  could  despatch  troops  to  nnv  other  situation  that  might 
Vol.  II.  D  d 
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CiiAP.\   most  advantageously  employ  their  exertions :  for  these  rea* 
^^.^^■^  sons,  government  determined  to  direct  the  evacuation  of 

1778.      Philadelphia. 
The  army  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  army  passed  the  Delaware, 

Sirouch      ^^^  ^^^  same  day  encamped  on  the  Jersey  shore.     The 
the  Jer-      country  through  which  they  had  to  march,  was  strong,  and 
^  '  intersected  by  defiles ;   lest  these  being  occupied  should 

obstruct  his  progress,  sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  it  neces*- 
sary  to  carry  along  with  him  a  large  supply  of  provisions) 
which,  together  with  the  baggage,  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  army*  The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the 
closeness  of  the  roads  through  the  woods,  the  constant 
labour  of  constructing  or  repairing  bridges  in  a  country 
abounding  in  creeks,  brooks,  and  marshes,  were  all  severe^ 
ly  felt  by  the  British  forces*  Washington,  having  disco- 
vered the  design  of  Clinton,  detached  general  Maxwell  to 
obstruct  a  retreat,  until  he  himself  should  cross  the  Ame- 
rican army.  For  several  days  the  provincials  were  not 
able  materially  to  interrupt  the  British  army ;  our  light 
troops  expelled  them  from  the  defiles,  and  the  only  obstruc- 
tions arose  from  the  bridges  being  destroyed.  The  arm^ 
now  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  was  divided  into  two 
branches  :  that  to  the  left  was  the  shortest,  but  the  river  Ra- 
riton  intervened ;  the  passage  of  which,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  might  be  both  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  more  especially  as  intelligence  was  received, 
that  Gates  was  advancing  from  the  north,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Washington  near  that  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
accordingly  took  the  most  circuitous  route,  nearer  to  the 
coast.  Having  proceeded  some  miles,  he  encamped  on 
he  37th  on  a  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Free- 
hold court  house.  Washington  had  before  kept  to  the  left, 
and  being  notir  reinforced,  posted  himself  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  British  rear.  Clinton  having  sent  forward 
the  baggage  under  Knyphausen  with  the  iirst  division  of 
the  army,  he  himself  with  the  last  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  was  informed  that 
large  bodies  of  the  provincials  were  marching  on  both^  hi« 
flanks,  while  a  considerable  division  followed  himself. 
{Suspecting  that  tKe  object  of  the  Americans  on  his  flanks 
was  to  overtake  Knyphausen,  who  was  now  retarded  by 
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defiles,  he  determined  to  attack  the  provincials  who  hover-    cif  AP. 
cd  on  his  rear,  that  they  might  recal  their  detachments  ^J^,^^^^. 
from  annoying  Knyphausen*     Though   he  was   by   this      j^^g 
time,  in  prosecution  of  his  march,  descended  into  a  plain,  J**^*{^  ^^ 
and  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  eminence  which  he  had  court 
just  left,  he  attacked  them,  compelled  them  to  fly,  and  ^°^^* 
would  have  destroyed  the  whole  front  division,  had  not 
Washington,  by  occupying  a  defile  with  his  main  body, 
repressed  the  pursuit*     The  light  troops  who  had  been  sent 
forward  to  attack   Knyphausen,   were  repulsed   by   that 
general,  and  recalled,  to  join  and  support  the  main  army* 
The  loss  of  the  British  that  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  that 
of  the  Americans,  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-one*    Little 
as  was  the  difference  in  point  of  numbers,  it  appears',  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  that  general  Washington  thought 
himself  worsted,  as  he  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the   British  retreat,  but  marched -away  to  the  left 
towards  the  North  river.  The  circumstances  of  the  engage-  The  Bri- 
ment  produced  a  quarrel  between  Lee  and  Washington.  fi^ucoesJi 
According  to  Washington,'  Lee,  who  commanded  the  ad-  ^^'* 
vftnced  corps,  had  disobeyed  orders,  in  not  attacking  the 
enemy  when  they  were  on  the  plain,  and  he  on  the  decli- 
vity ;  and  farther  charged  him  with  want  either  of  conduct 
or  courage,  in  retreating  before  the  British,  though  he  was 
so  advantageously  posted*    Lee  wrote  a  very  angry  letter; 
Washington  answered ;   Lee  replied  still  more  violently : 
a  court  martial  was  demanded  and  ordered ;  the  charges 
were,  disrespect  to  the  general,  and  misbehaviour  in  an 
unnecessary  and  shameful  retreat*     He  was  suspended  from 
his  command  for  twelve  months.     Meanwhile  the  British 
army  ari'ived  in  safety  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  they  found 
lord  Howe  landed  the  preceding  day :  on  the  5th  of  July  and  arriTcf 
the  army  embarking,  came  to  New  York  the  same  night,  vork!^ 

The  count  D'£staing  sailed  from  Toulon  the  13th  of  D'Estaing 
ApriH  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  car-  ^"^^ 
rying  a  considerable  number  of  troops  on  board ;  but,  from  Fren«H 
adverse  winds,  did  not  pass  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  till  the 
15th  o(  May.     The  British  ministry,  who  were  not  unap- 
prised  of  this  equipment,  got,  ready  a  fleet  of  an  equal 
number  oi  ships,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  vice- 
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CHAP,  admiral  Byron.  The  armament  left  Portsmouth  on  the 
^^^'  20th  of  May,  and  proceeding  to  Plymouth,  finally  sailed 
j-^g  from  thence  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  such  advices  had 
been  received  as  no  longer  left  it  doubtful  that  the  Toulon 
squadron  was  bound  to  North  America.  D^£staing  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  5ih  of  July,  but  Iiearing 
of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  to  the  northward ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an  an- 
chor off  New  York,  with  an  apparent  design  of  attempting 
to  enter  the  harbour.  The  naval  force  under  lord  Howe  con- 
sisted only  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  of  fifty  guns, 
with  a  proportional  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 
Intelligence  of  the  count  D^Estaing's  approach  having  been 
received  some  days  before  he  came  in  sight,  a  masterly  dis- 
position of  their  force  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  was 
made,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  admiral,  whose 
exertions  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  universal  ardour 
which  prevailed,  not  only  in  the  navy,  army,  and  transport 
service,  but  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people  at  New 
York.  Some  time  after  D'Estaing's  arrival,  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  his  supposed  inten- 
tion ;  but  on  the  22d  of  July  it  changed  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  French  fleet  was  seen  weighing  anchor.  The 
long  meditated  attack,  it  was  now  supposed,  would  in- 
stantly commence ;  and  so  confident  were  all  it  would 
prove  abortive,  that  the  critical  moment  which  was  to  de- 
cide, not  only  the  fate  of  the  British  fleet  but  of  thearmy« 
was  expected  with  impatience.  But  D'Estaing,  to  their 
great  disappointment,  as  soon  as  his  ships  had  weighed 
anchor,  instead  of  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour,  made 
sail  to  the  southward.  He  afterwards  changed  his  course, 
and  steered  directly  to  Rhode  Island,  before  which  he  ar- 
rived on  the  29th  of  July.  Lord  Howe  being  informed 
of  the  enemy's  station,  determined  to  attempt  the  preser- 
vation of  the  island ;  but,  as  he  was  inferior  in  number, 
liot  to  venture  an  engagement,  without  some  considerable 
advantage,  which  might  counterbalance  their  superiority. 
For  several  months  the  expulsion  of  the  British  troops 
ironi  Rhode  Island,  had  been  in  contemplation  of  the  pro- 
\  iacials.  In  spring,  general  Sullivan  was  sent  to  take  the 
command  iu  its  neighbourhood,  and  made  preparation  for 
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invading  this  prorince.  To  these  dispositions,  major  gen-     CHAP. 
cral  Pigot,  who  commanded  at  Rhode   Island,  was   not      ^^'' 
inattentive  ;   he    readily   perceived  their   object,  and,  in      ^j^^ 
order  to  retard  them,  sent  two  detachments  under  lieute- 
nant colonel  Campbell  and  major  Eyre,  who- destroyed  or 
took  the  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  ordnance,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  invasion,  and  burnt  their  ship  timber  and 
dockyards.      From  these  losses,  the  provincials  were  not 
in  readiness  for  cooperation,  when  D'Estaing  arrived  off 
Rhode  Island.      Lord   Howe,  after  being  detained  four  Maritlmf 
days  by  contrary  winds,  put  to  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  operauoo* 
with  the  British  fleet,  which  was  now  increased  to  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  five  of  fifty  gunjs,  two  of  forty-four  guns, 
,  and  four  frigates,  with  three  fireships,  two  bombs,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.     Justly  deeming  the  weather 
gage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  added  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  the  British  admiral  skilfully  and  ably 
contended  for  that  important  object,  while  D'Estaing  was 
no  less  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  his  own  favour.  The  con- 
test of  seamanship  prevented  an  engagement  on  that  day ; 
but  the  wind  on  the  following  da)'  still  continuing  adverse 
to  the  design  of  the  British  admiral,  he  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  the  present  circumstances,  and  to  engage  the 
enemy ;   forming  the  line  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  joined 
by  three  fireships  which  were  under  the  tow  of  as   many 
frigates.      When  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage,  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  increased  to  a  tremendous  storm,  and  conti- 
nuing for  near  two  days,  by  separating  the  fleets,  not  only 
prevented  immediate  battle,  but  so  dispersed  and  damaged 
the  vessels  of  both  parties,  as  to  render  an  engagement 
for  some  time  impracticable.     The  accidental  meeting  of 
single  ships  after  th^  tempest,  produced  conflicts  wl^ich 
afforded  new  specimens  of  British  valour  and  nautical  skill. 
Captain  Dawson  of  the  Renown  of  fifty  guns,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th,  fell  in  with  the  French  admiral's  ship, 
the  Languedoc  of  eighty-four,  and  notwithstanding  th^ 
great  difference  of  metal,  attacked  her  with  evident  advan- 
tage, until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     The  next 
morning  the  gallant  Dawson  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
conflict,  when  the  appearance  of  six  more  of  the  enemy's 
ships  compelled  him  to  •  retire.     The  sam^  evening,  cap- 
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CHAP,    fain  Hotham,  vfith  the  Preston  of  fifty  guns,  ftttacked  the 
Tonant,  a.  French  ship  of  80  guns,  with  similar  vigour  and 


j^g       success ;  being  also  the  next  morning  obliged  to  desist,  by 
the  arrival  of  several  other  ships.    On  the  16th  of  August, 
captain  Raynor  of  the  Isis,  also  of  fifty  guns,  attacked  4Kt 
Cscsar  of  74,  and  after  an  engagement  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  forced  her  to  retreat ;  but  being  herself  damaged  in 
her  rigging,  was  incapable  of  pursuit.     The  loss  of  the 
English  ship  consisted  of  one  killed  and  fifteen  wounded; 
of  the   enemy,  fifty  killed  and  wounded.     The   French 
ship  was,  besides,  so  much  injured  in  her  hull,  that  she 
was  eompelled  to  go,  into  Boston  to  refit.      No  portion  of 
the  history  of  war  can  the  patriotic  author  write,  or  the 
patriotic  reader  peruse,  with  more  exulting  pleasure,  than 
accounts  of  actions   which  manifest   British  braverv  and 
conduct  with  inferior  force  triumphant  on  our  peculiar  ele- 
ment.    The  disabled  ships  of  Britain  went  to  New  York 
to  refit,  while  the  French  admiral,  with  the  same  intent, 
betook  himself  to  Boston.      When  lord  Howe^s  squadron 
was  repaired,  being  now  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Monmouth,  one  of  admiral  Byron's  fleet,  he,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Boston,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  :  but  found  the  fleet  so  well  secured  by  their  posi- 
tion, under  cover  of  land  batteries,  that  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire-     Returning  to  New  York,  he  found  more 
ships  of  Byron's  squadron  arrived,  and  the  admiral  him- 
self daily  expected.     The  naval  force  of  England,  on  the 
admiral's  station,  being  now  undoubtedly  superior  to  that 
of  the   enemy,   lord   Howe,  having  previously  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England   on    account   of   his   health, 
resigned  the  command  to  admiral  Gambler,  and  departed 
for  Europe. 
Attempt  The   Americans,  trusting  to  the  cooperation  of  the 

on  Rhode  French  fleet,  had  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under 
general  Sulivan,  to  Rhode  Island,  and  commenced  their 
operatior-s.  But  the  dispersion  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
its  final  departure  for  Boston,  daunted.their  spirits,  induced 
many  to  desert,  and  left  the  remainder  inferior  to  the  Bri- 
tish  garrison.  General  Sullivaa  thereupon  began  his  re- 
treat, and  departed  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August 
several  hours  before  the  British  perceived  they  were  gone 
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Sir  Robert  Pigot,  the  English  commander,  followed  on    chap. 
the  29th,  attacked  the  rear  division,  and  gained  an  advan-      ^^'* 
tage;  but  not   so  decisive   as  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  continuing  their  route.     Sir  Henry   Clinton,    who 
was  hastening  by  sea  to  relieve  Rhode  Island,  arrived  one 
day  too  late  to  intercept  the  retreating  Americans*      Al- 
though the  detention  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  probably  saved 
3ullivan's  corps  from  destruction,  yet  the  miscarriage  of 
the  first  enterprise^  which  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
with   France,    not  only  disappointed,    but   offended   the 
Americans ;  and  though  the  officers  and  gentlemen  endea- 
voured to  dissemble  every  appearance  of  displeasure,  the 
commonalty,  less  restrained  by  delicacy  and  policy,  gave 
loose  to    their  feelings*       Indeed,    scarcely   two   nations 
could  be  found   in  the  civilized   world,   whose  manners 
could  be  so  reciprocally  repulsive,  as  the  sanctimonious 
austerity  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  the  gay  levity  and 
dissipated   libertinism  of  Frenchmen.      Between  the  sea- 
men of  both  countries,  outrages  and  riots  took  place,  th^t 
were  like  to  have  been  attended  with  very  serious  conse- 
quences :  the  leading  men   of  Boston,  however,  exerted 
themselves  successfully  to  appease  the  tumults,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  to  their  new  allies.     General  Clinton  having  Partial 
returned  towards  New  York,  concerted  several  expeditions  f'**!  *^e« 
for  destroying  privateers.      Major  general  Grey  being  de-  i)editions. 
tached  to   Buzzard  bay  in  New  England,  landed  on  the 
banks,  of  the  Acushimet  riyer,  and  executed  his  enterprise 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  one  day  he  burned 
and  destroyed  all  the  ships  in  the  river,  amounting  to  more 
than  seventy  sail.     The  next  day  proceeding  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  a  fertile  and  rich  island,  he  destroyed  several 
vessels,  and  carrying  off  a  valuable  booty  in  provisions, 
returned  to  New  York-    Lord  Cornwallis  soon  afterwards 
undertook  the  direction  of  an  expedition  to  Little  Egg- 
harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  which  was  also  a  gene- 
ral receptacle  for  privateers :  one  division  of  the  detach- 
ment surprised  and  surroundi^d  an  American  regiment  of 
light  horse,  during  the  night,  at  Old  Tapan  on  the  North 
river }  the  greater  number  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
Captain  Patriclc  Fergusson  undertook  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise  to   Little  Eggharboui:;    and  by    combined  valour. 
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CUAP.  activity,  and  skill,  surprised  an  American  legion  under 
count  Pulaski.      The  success  of  this  enterprise  depending 


jioners. 


^jY^  on  celerity  of  execution,  a  great  carnage  unavoidably  took 
place*  IMie .  Americans  poured  out  virulent  invectives 
against  what  they  termed  the  cruelty  of  the  British ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  act  was  committed  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war.  This  was  the  last  action  of  any 
importance  performed  by  the  British  during  this  campaign 
in  North  America.  The  weather  was  that  year  extremely 
tempestuous  on  the  American  ocean;  admiral  Byron's 
fleet  had  been  dispersed  and  separated  by  a  storm  on  its 
passage  from  Europe.  After  being  refitted  at  New  York, 
he  again  went  to  sea  with  a  view  to  block  up  the  French 
fleet  in  Boston  bay  ;  but  a  second  tempest  drove  him 
D'KstaJnj;  from  that  station.  The  count  D'Estaing,  taking  the  oppor- 
cUp^nsior  tm^ity  of  the  British  admiral's  absence,  sailed  to  the  West 

the  West     _      ..  ' 

luetics.       Indies. 

Further  While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  by  land  and 

juoieed-  g^a,  the  commissioners  continued  in  America,  determined 
ctrraniis-  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  effect  their  purpose. 
Although  hopeless  of  success  from  the  first  answer  of  the 
congress,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  ;  desiring  an 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  independence 
was  to  be  understood,  and  copies  of  the  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  con- 
gress. Respecting  the  second  preliminary,  th'ey  declared 
the  proposed  removed  of  the  troops  inadmissible,  as  a  force 
must  necessarily  be  kept  for  defence  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  loyalists.  To  this 
second  letter  of  the  coinmissioners  no  answer  was  given. 
Governor  Johnstone  being  individually  acquainted 
with  several  gentlemen  of  character  and  influence,  tried 
to  obtain  a  personal  interview,  in  hopes  of  convincing  them 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  colonies  to  renew  their  amity 
with  the  mother  country ;  for  that  purpose  he  requested 
admission  to  several  gentlemen,  but  a  decided  negative 
was  returned:  he  idso  wrote  letters  to  different  individuals, 
paragraphs  of  which  were  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  leaders.  One  of  these  is  ad- 
dressed to  general  Reed,  and  the  following  is  the  para- 
graph  that  underwent  the  interpretation.      After  an  elo- 
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<|Qei}t  description  of  the  evils  flowing  from  the  exiiting   CHAP. 

dissensions,  and  the  blessings  of  reconciliation,  the  writer  ^^^^^^ 

proceeds :  ^^  The  man  who  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing     ^j^^ 

^'  us  all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  unite  together 

^  the  various  powers  which  this  contest  has  draivn  forth, 

^^  will  deserve   more  from    the  kipg  and  people,    from 

^^  patriotism,  humanity,    friendship,   and  all  the    tender 

'^  ties  that  are  afliected  by  the  quarrel,  than  were^  ever  yet 

^'  bestowed  on  human  kind."     On  the  16th  of  June,  in  a 

private  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  esq.  formerly  his  friend, 

he  says,  *'*'  1  believe  the  men  who  have  conducted  the 

'^  affairs  of  America,  are  incapable  of  being  influenced  b^ 

^'  improper  motives :  but  in  all  such  transactions  there  is 

*^  risk,  and  1  think  that  whoever  ventures  should  be  se- 

^  cured ;  at  the  same  time  that  honour  and  emolument 

^^  shall   naturally  follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  haw 

^  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely 

'^  to  port.      I   think  that  Washington  and  the  president 

^  have  a  right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can 

^  bestow,  if  they  could  once  mure  unite  our  interests,  and  . 

''  spare  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war." 

The  congress  published  the  letters  above  mentioned 
by  governor  Johnstone,  and  attempted  to  construe  them 
into  an  endeavour  to  bribe.  The  letters  themselves .  ex- 
press no  such  intention ;'  they  merely  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  honour  and  reward  for  meritorious  conduct.  The  con- 
gress, that  they  might  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people, 
issued  a  declaration,  that  it  was  incoqtpatible  with  the 
honour  of  congress  to  hold  any  farther  communication 
with  governor  Johnstone^  The  British  commissioners, 
finding  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  object,  now  confined  their  application  to  subor- 
dinate purposes.  One  of  these  was  concerning  the  cap^ 
tured  army  of  general  Burgoyne.  By  one  of  the  articles 
of  capitulation  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  surrendering 
army  should  be  at  liberty  to  transport  itself  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  America  during 
the  war.     Boston,  the  place  from  which  it  was  to  embark, 

X  Mr.  Belsham  alleees,  that  Mr  Johnstone  employed  a  Mrs.  Fergvooiu 
as  the  agent  in  his  proposea  corruption.  As  he  adduces  no  proofs  to  support  hS 
soenion,  although  lie  wys  the  fact  7oa9  clearly  asctrtainea,  gn  imi^raai  hisJcG 
ma  camiot  adiAit  the  eharge  on  bo  tq^  vague  an  evidence. 

Vol.  II.  K  e 
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CHAP,     was  difficult  of  access  to  transports  at  that  season  of  the 
^^*4l      year,  which  was  the  middle  of  winter ;  general  Burgoyne 
177%.     applied  for  leave  to  inarch  the  troops  to  Rhode  Island,  that 
they  might  there  embark.     This  request  the  congress  not 
only  refused,  which  was  merely  the  denial  of  a  solicited 
favour,  but  they  declared  a  resolution  of  violating  a  so- 
lemta  compact ;  they  resolved  to  prohibit  the  embarkation 
•of  the  Saratoga  troops  from  any  port  whatsoever,  until  a  ' 
distinct  tmd  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Sara- 
toga should   be    properly  notified   by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain   to  congress ;  and  entered  upon  their  journals  a 
resolution  to  that  effect.     This  resolution  was  evidently  a 
breach  of  the  convention,   as  the  now  desired  ratification 
was  no  part  of  that  treaty.     The  commissioners,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  the  7th  of  August,  remonstrated  against  the  de^ 
tention  of  the  troops,  contrary   to  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Without  answering  this  remonstrance,  they  entered  into  a 
charge  against  governor  Johnstone,  with  whom  they  de- 
clared   they   could  hold   no  communication.      Governor 
Johnstone,  to  remove  the   pretended  bar  to  intercourse, 
withdrew  himself  from  the  commission ;  and,  in  the  pub- 
lic act  by  which  he  testified  this  determination,   he  very 
severely  reprehended  the    conduct   of  the  congress,    and 
exposed  the  shallow  pretext  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
cover  their  own  breach  of  faith.  These  assertions  respect- 
ing him,  indeed,  were  never  proved  ;  and  if  they  had 
been  established,  their  authentication  could  not  have  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  the  Americans  :  even  if  Mr.  Johnstone 
had   attempted  to   bribe,  the  endeavour  would  not  have 
justified  a  breach  of  contract  with  others  not  concerned  iti 
that  endeavour.      Governor  Johnstone  set  off  for  Europe, 
leaving  an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his   friend  doctor  Adam  Fergusson.      Mean- 
while the  remainirig  commissioners  attempted  by  new  ar- 
,  guments  to  show  ihe  congress  the  real  views  of  France, 

and  how  little  advantage  they  could  reasonably  expect 
from  this  connexion ;  they  also  sent  again  their  former 
remonstrance,  without  the  signature  of  governor  John- 
stone; and  offered  to  ratify,  in  the  king's  name,  all  the 
conditions  of  the  Saratoga  convention,  though  such  ratifi-- 
cation  was  no  part  of  its  terms ;  but  the  congress  perse* 
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vered  in  the  breach   of  feith.     The   troops    which   h^     CH\r, 
surrendered  at  Saratoga,  having  trusted  to  a  convention 


stipulating  their  free  return  to  Great  Britain,  were  detained      177^ 
in  captivity  by  the  American  congress  violating  a  contract* 

1  HE  commissioners  sent  no  more  letters  to  the  con-  They  israe 
gress :  but  published,  on  the  3d  of  October,  a  manifesto  J^at^n  *' 
and  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, and  the  members  of  the  general  assemblies  or  con- 
ventions of  the  several  colonies.  In  this  paper,  they  re- 
capitulated the  steps  which  they  had  taken  for  e3(.ecuti^g 
the  objects  of  their  commission ;  they  enumerated  their 
repeated  endeavours  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness 
to  America  ;  and  st^t^d  the  extent  and  beneficial  tenden- 
cy of  the  terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer :  not« 
withstanding  the  obstructions  they  had  encountered,  they 
still  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  the  powers  contained  in  their  commission,  and  to  tre^t 
not  only  with  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  conjunctly, 
but  with  any  provincial  assembly  or  convention  indivi- 
dually, at  any  time  within  the  space  of  forty  days  from 
the  date  of  their  manifesto :  next  addressing  themselves 
to  all  persons,  ecclesiastical,  military,,  civil,  or  private, 
and  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  clas- 
ses, such  motives  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  great- 
est influence,  they  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  securing  their  liberties,  future  pros- 
perity^ and  happiness,  upon  a  permanent  founds^tion: 
lastly,  they  appealed  to  the  Americans  collectively,  in  the 
following  terms :  ^^  It  will  now  become  the  colonies  in 
^'  general  to  call  to  mind  their  own  solemn  appeals  to  heaven 
""  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  that  they  took  arms  only 
^  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that  it  was  their  wish, 
^  as  well  as  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever  connected  with 
^  Great  Britain.  We  again  ask  them,  whether  all  their 
^^  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  have  not  been  amply  and 
^  fully  redressed  ?  and  we  insist,  that  the  offers  we  have 
^'  made,  leave  nothing  to  be  wished,  in  point  of  either 
^  immediate  liberty  or  permanent  security."  The  mani- 
festo observed,  that  the  policy  as  well  as  the  benevolence 
of  Great  Britain  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they 
tended  to  distri^ss  a  people  who  were  still  considered  as 
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CHAF.    oar  feHow-siibjects,  aed  to  desolate  a  country  which  wa2i 
^^^^^  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  niutual  advantage* 
i^g^      Bat  when  that  country  professed  the  unnatural  design,  not 
only  of  estranging  her  interests  from  ours,  but  of  mort^ 
gaging  herself  and  her  resources  to  our  enemies,  the  whole 
contest  was  changed^  and  the  quesdon  was,  how  far  Great 
Britain  may,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or 
render  useless  a  connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  enemy  ?  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain,  to  render  the  accession  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  as  little  beneficial  as  possible  to  France* 
tat  widi.    The  commissioners  having  remained  until  the  forty  days 
mA  «sffeeL  ^^e  expired,  and  not  finding  the  proclamation  likely  to 
J^^  "*•    produce  any  conciliatory  eflect,  set  sail  for  Europe.    The 
BngUnd     congress  soon  after  published   a  counter  manifesto,    in 
erew^b-  ^hicl)  they  affected  to  consider  the  proclamation  of  the 
^«s  *       commissioners  as  denouncing  new  schemes  of  vengeance 
manifctto.  and  desolation,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  retaliate 

with  the  utmost  severity. 
Hortrnties  HOSTILITIES  in  £urope  were  entirely  maritime,  and 

'"*^'  confined  to  the  sea  near  the  northwest  coast  of  France. 
The  French  government,  as  soon  as  it  had  resolved  on 
war,  employed  the  most  assiduous  and  vigorous  prepara- 
'  tions  to  equip  a  fleet  sufficient  to  cope  with  England.  In 
order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  they  pre- 
tended to  threaten  an  invasion ;  and  brought  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  their  northern  coast.  The  British  govern* 
meht  ordered  the  militia  to  be  embodied,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast : 
they  directed  camps  to  be  formed  at  Winchester,  Salis*^ 
bury,  and  St.  Edmondsbury,  Warley  common,  and  Cox- 
heath  ;  but  they  trusted  the  {H*otection  of  the  country 
chiefly  to  the  fleet. 

Fkom  the  first  appearance  of  probable  hostilities  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  so  early  as  November 
1776,  lord  Sandwich  had  cast  his  eyes  on  admiral  Kep- 
pel  as  the  most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant station.  This  gentleman  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Havannah,  being  then  second  in  command,  and 
"»«  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  navy.     Haviqg 
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conversed  ivith  Mr.  Keppel,  lord  Sandwich  found  that,  if    CHAP. 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  his  eiForts,  his  y^^-^^r^ 
services  would  not  be  wanting:  the  admiral  was  indeed      i77g. 
politically  connected  with  opposition ;  but  when  war  with  Admiral 
France  was  become  unavoidable,  he,  in  consequence  of  his  ukes  comr 
didposition  before  signified,  was  offered  an  appointment,  {Je^oLw- 
which  he  accepted*     In  the  beginning  of  June,  8  fleet  of  nei  fleet: 
twenty  ships   of  the   line  was  ready  for  service.     With 
these  under  his  command,  the  admiral  set  sail  on  the  1 3th 
of  that  month',  to  protect  our  commerce,  defend  our  coasts, 
and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     The  powers  repo* 
sed  in  the  admiral,  were  discretionary  and  unlimited.     Sir 
Robert  Harland  and  sir   Hugh  Palliscr,  two  gentlemen 
high  in  his  estimation    and  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
were  respectively  appointed  second  and  third  in  command* 
At  this  time  war  had  not  been  declared,  n«r  were  repri- 
sals ordered.     The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
Ojr  the  17th  of  June,   two  French  frigates  were  seen 
reconnoitrifig  the  British  fleets  one  of  them,  the  Licome 
of  32  guns,  being  overtaken  by  some  of  our  ships,  for  some 
hours  sailed  with  them ;  but  manifesting  an  intention  of 
departure,  a  shot  was  fired  over  her,  when,  to  the  astonish* 
ment  of  our  fleet,  she  poured  a  broadside  into  the  Ameri- 
ca, one  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  and  immediately  struck 
her  colours.     To  render  this  procedure  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, lord  Longford,  captain  of  the  America,  and  the 
French  commander,  were  from  their  respective  ships  en- 
gs^ed   in   amicable   conversation.     Longford,  instead  of 
sinking  the  French  frigate  for  her  wanton  attack,  with  cool  Capture  «f 
magnanimity    sent  her  under  the  stem  of  the  Victory,  come ' 
The  other  ship,  the  Belle  Poole,  a  large  frigate,  was  close-  f^^^ 
ly  pursued  by  the  Arethusa  of  32  guns,  but  not  overtaken 
till  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fleet.     Captain  Marshal, 
the  British  commander,  informed  the  French  captain,  that 
he  had  orders  from  the  admiral  to  conduct  him  to  the  fleet; 
but  the  Frenchman  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  Mar- 
shal fired  across  the  ship ;  the  answer  was  a  broadside  :  a 
diesperate  engagement  ensued ;  the  Arethusa  suffered  much 
in  her  rigging,  the  Belle  Poole  in  her  hull,  and  great  num- 
bers were  killed.     The   Frenchman  perceiving  the  other^ 
so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  pursue,  embraced  the 
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CRAF.    Opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  coast.     This  advantage, 
'      gained  over  superior  numbers  and  weight  of  metal  in  the 


1778.  ^^^^  conflict,  much  delighted  the  British  sailors,  and  was 
reckoned  ominous  of  future  success*  The  neitt  mornings 
the  Pallas,  another  French  frigate  of  32  guns,  approaching 
to  reconnoitre  the  fleet,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  with 
the  Licorne  sent  into  Plymouth.  The  French  exclaimed 
against  the  detention  of  the  two  frigates,  and  pretended 
to  assert  that  Britain  was  the  aggressor,  although  France 
had  before  begun  hostilities,  by  abetting  the  Americans  in 
their  revolt  from  their  mother  country.  Although  admi- 
ral Keppel  seized  two  French  frigates  for  improper  con- 
duct in  the  commanders,  he  abstained,  from  their  mer- 
chantmen, as  letters  of  reprisal  had  not  issued.  This 
forbearance  in  our  naval  commander  may  perhaps  have 
been  right ;  b^t,  as  the  hostile  conduct  of  France  justified 
hostilities  from  England,  the  more  effectually  they  had 
been  begun,  the  greater  would  be  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success^  The  capture  of  their  trading  vessels,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  former  war,  would  have  distressed 
the  enemy,  by  depriving  them  both  of  sailors  and  riches. 
Admiral  Keppel  being  informed  that  the  French  fleet  lying 
in  Brest  water  amounted  to  thirty* two  ships  of  the  line, 
Kepjiei  re-  repaired  to  St.  Helens  for  a  reinforcement.  The  return  of 
Ports-  the  admiral  occasioned  very  great  astonishment  and  con^ 
fbr  a^rein-  sternation,  not  without  a  rapture  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but 
forcement,  ministers  lost  no  time  in  augmenting^  his  armament ;  lord 
Sandwich  instantly  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  fort- 
night, ten  ships  of  the  line  were  added  to  Keppel's  fleet.. 
In  the  middle  of  July  he  set  sail  at  the  head  of  thirty  Bri- 
tish ships  of  the  line,  one  of  them  the  Victory,  of  the  first 
sufc  of  ttre'  rate,  six  of  90  guns,  and  the  rest  of  the  third  rate.  The 
enemy.  g^^^  ^33  formed  into  three  divisions,  the  van  commanded, 
by  sir  Robert  Harland,  the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
the  centre  by  the  admiral  himself.  Heprisals  having  been 
now  issued^  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest  harbour  on  the 
8th  of  July,  commanded  by  count  D'Orvilliers,  and  was 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  On  the  ^^  of  July, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fleets  descried  each  other ;  the  Bri- 

y  Sec  t;ibbou'8  letter  to  lowl  Sheffield,  July  IZTS. 
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tish  ships   being    dispersed,  a  signal  was  thrown  out  for     'CHAP, 
forming  the  line,  but  night  came  on  before  the  ships  were  ■  ' 

properly  stationed.      The  following  morning,  the  wind  be-       j^^g 
ing  westerly,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  had  gain-  l>esciiet 
edthe  weathergage ;   D'Orvilliers,  however,  though  supe-  fleetoff 
rior  in  number,  still  avoided  battle.     The  British  admiral,  ^^^^^' 
chasing  to  windward  the  three  following  days,  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  on  a  battle,  but  in  .vain.    On  the  27th,  a  sud-  Battle  of 
den   squall  came  on,  so  very  thick  as  to  conceal  the  two  ^^^  **^ 
fleets  from  the  view  of  each  oth^r.      When  the  weather 
became  clear,  it  was  found  that  the  French  fleet  had  fallen 
considerably  to  leeward,  and  was  near  the  van  of  the  British. 
Instantly  admiral  Keppel  gave  the  signal  for  forming  the 
line  ;   an  engagement  began,  as  the  fleets  were  passing  each 
other  in  contrary  directions.      At  this  time,  the  Victory, 
and  the  other  ships  of  the  centre  division  were  nearest  to 
the  enemy.     Sir  Robert  Harland  being  to  windward,  was 
ready  for  immediate  service;  while  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was 
considerably  to  leeward  with  the  rear,  and  out  of  the  line. 
The  French,  who  were  now  to  leeward,  had  made  an  altera- 
tion in  their  movements,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  in- 
tention of  cutting  oif  the  rear  division.    The  admiral,  pro- 
fessing to   entertain   this    apprehension,  left  the  station  in 
which  the  battle  began,  and  sailed  to  leeward,*  until  he  was 
opposite  to  the  enemy's  van ;  while  sir  Robert  Harland, 
by  his  orders,  covered  the   rear.      Keppel  kept   a   signal 
constantly  flying  for  Palliser  to  join  the  line,  but  that  com- 
mander did  not  arrive.  The  admiral  repeated  the  signal  to  indecisiveu 
Hugh  Palliser  to  come  to  his  station ;  but,  before  the  or- 
der   was  obeyed,  darkness  prevented  the  renewal  of  the 
contest.     The   French  admiral   ranged  his  fleet  so  as  to 
appear  determined  to  fight  the  next  morning;  but  in  the  The 
night  they  quitted  their  station,  leaving  three  frigates  with  flee"re- 
lights  at  proper   intervals,  to  appear  to   the    British  the  tires  dur- 
leading  ships  of  their  three  divisions.     The  next  morning  night. 
the  French  fleet  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  admi- 
ral did  not    think   it    expedient  to   renew  the  pursuit ;  it 
would,  he  alleged,  be  impossible  to  overtake  them,  and  his 

z  This  eYalutiou  was  afterwards  ibe  foundation  of  one  of  the  principal       / 
cha^rges  against  admiral  Keppel;  it  being  represented  as  wearing  (he  appear- 
anee  of  flight,  and  thas  bringing  disgrace  on  the  British  flag. 
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CHAP,   own  ships  wonid  be  exposed  to  danget  from  a  lee  shore : 
^^*-     he  therefore  desisted  from  the   attempt,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth. 
Apprehen-         Though  this  battle  by  no  means  answered  the  exptc- 
leeshbre,  tations  that  British  experience  and  nautical  valour  and 
?*be*^*       skill  naturally  and  reasonably  formed,  from  a  conflict  be- 
ponmit.      tween  thirty  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty-two  of 
the  French,  it  effected  one  very  important  purpose  ;  the 
French  fleet  being  obliged  to  go  to  port  to  refit,  several 
British  fleets  of  merchantmen   from  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  arrived  in  safety.     Impar- 
tial examiners  very  easily  perceived  that  there  was  a  want 
of  concert  in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  on  the  day  of  bat- 
tie.     Admiral  Keppel,  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty,  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  general  terms,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  officers  and  men  ;   it,  however,  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure  of  Palliser. 
Captures  BoTH  the  French  and  English  fleets  went  again  to  sea 

by  fri^atea  j^  ^j^^  month  of  August,  but  did  not  again  meet  during  " 
teen.         this  campaign.      Considerable  captures  were  made  by  fri- 
gates and   privateers  on    both   sides,  but  the   balance  of 
prizes  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Britain.     Two  Liverpool 
faToui^le  privateers  took  a  French  homeward  bound  East  India- 
toEngland.  man,  estimated  at  320,0001. ;  and  captain  Dawson  of  the 
Mentor  took  another,  valued  at  24O,O0OL 

The  American  privateers,  trusting  to  the  alliance 
with  France,  came  this  yea|;  to  the  coast  of  Europe,  and 
committed  various  depredations.  The  most  daring  com- 
tionsby  mander  of  these  ships  was  the  noted  adventurer  J^aul 
rones*  Joiics.  This  person  had  been  gardener  to  the  earl  of 
Selkirk,  at  a  seat  near  Kirkudbright  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Scotland.  Leaving  his  employment  abruptly,  on 
account  of  some  umbrage  which  he  had  conceived  against 
the  family,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  sea,  and  by  profes- 
sional skill,  together  with  intrepid  boldness,  arrived  at 
the  appointment  which  he  then  held.  Jones,  directing 
his  efforts  against  the  coasts  with  which  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted, landed  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  and  set 
fire  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  with  the  intention  of  burning 
the  town,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants.      From  thence  he  proceeded  over  Solway 
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Frith  to  the  seat  of  lord  Selkirk,  and  pillaged  the  house  of    CHAP, 
all  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects;  but  though  ^^,.^^^^1, 
he  greatly  alarmed  the  lady  and  family  (his  lordship  being      ^jj^ 
in  London),  no  violence  was  offered  to  any  individual.       lievlun- 

Admirals  Keppel  and   Palliser  had  each  numerous  sent  ot  lord 
partisans;  the  difference  between  them,  therefore,  spread  crimlmi- ^ 
itself  through  the  fleet,   the  navy,  and    kingdom.    Kep-  tion  and 
pel's  supporters  alleged,  that  if  Palliser  had  obeyed  the  tk)Tcf*'**" 
signal,  the  action  must  have  been  general,  and  the  conse-  *^^'^C!l.- 
jquence  a  complete  victor}^  to  Britain.      Palliser's  friends  ser^ 
asserted,    that  the  admiral  lost   the  moment  of  victory, 
when,  instead  of  bearing  forward  on  the  enemy  with  his 
full  force,  he  moved  to  leeward,  lost  the  afternoon  by  that 
movement,  and  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.     To 
this  principal  imputation  of  Mr.  Palliser  against  Mr.  Kep- 
pel, several  other  charges  were  added,  that  he  had  formed 
his  line  negligently  ;  that  he  had  not  made  proper  disposi- 
tions for  covering  the  rear  division  ;  that  he  might  have 
renewed  the  battle  on  that  afternoon ;  that  the  next  morn- 
ing the   French  fleet  was  not  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to 
render  pursuit  unavailing;  and  that,  in  short,  the  admiral 
had  not  done  his  duty. 

Whether  Mr.  Palliser's  censure  on  Mr.  Keppel  was 
right  or  wrong,  its  ground  was  his  conduct  on  the  Srth 
and  28th  of  July,  1778.  After  that  time,  the  vice-admi<* 
ral  again  went  to  sea  under  the  admiral ;  delivered  him  a 
letter,  testifying  his  majesty's  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
corresponded  with  him  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  in  his 
letters  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  superior  disin- 
terestedness and  zeal  for  the  service.*  This  conduct,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Palliser  relates  only  to  his  sincerity  and  con- 
sistency, but  is  totally  irrelative  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  charges.  After  the  fleet  returned  to  harbour  for 
the  winter,  admiral  Keppel  was  severely  censured  by  min- 
isterial publications,  and  admiral  Palliser  by  writings 
favourable  to  opposition.  In  a  newspaper  of  the  latter 
class  an  anonymous  letter  was  inserted,  strongly  repre- 
hending sir  Hugh  Palliser.  The  vice-admiral,  having 
read  this  production,  applied  to  Keppel  to  justify  his  con* 


z  See  Proceeding!  of  ilje  couti  martial  on  admiral  Keppel. 
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CHAP,    duct,  and  required  him  for  that  purpose  to  sign  a  state- 
y^r^,.^^  ment,   which  not  only  would  have  exculpated  'Palliser, 
177a.     bu^  criminated  himself.     The  admiral  having  refused  to 
comply,  Palliser  published  in  one  of  the  morning  papers 
a  long  and  particular  detail  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of 
July,  together  with  an  introductory  letter  signed  with  his 
name.     The  performance  teemed  with  censure  against  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief.      After  indignant  re- 
marks and  severe  recrimination  from  Keppel,  and  recipro- 
cal repetition  of  invective,  the  trials  of  both  were  ordered. 
They  are  Admiral   Keppel  was  first  tried:  the  charge  con- 

wu^fed ^^"  s^sted  of  five  articles,  detailing  the  objects  already  nar- 
and  acquit- rated.  After  it  had  continued  from  the  7th  of  January 
1779,  until  the  11th  of  February,  the  court  not  only  ac- 
quitted the  admiral,  but  declared  the  charges  false,  slan- 
derous, and  malicious.  When  the  news  of  the  sentence 
reached  London,  very  general  illuminations,  instigated  by 
political  partisans,  took  place  for  two  successive  nights. 
The  populace  was  inflamed  by  a  notion  very  industriously 
disseminated,  that  the  proceedings  against  admiral  Kep- 
pel were  at  the  instance  of  ministry,  in  order  to  screen 
their  own  misconduct  in  furnishing  him  with  an  inadequate 
force.  Under  this  impression  the  mob  committed  many 
outrages  on  the  houses  of  lord  Sandwich,  and  other 
ministers. 

Palliser,  soon  after  the  acquittal  of  Keppel,  demand- 
ed a  court  martial  on  himselL  The  charge  against  him 
was  not  specific,  but  a  general  assertion  of  nonperform- 
ance of  duty ;  and  after  a  trial,  which  lasted  from  the  12th 
of  April  till  the  5th  of  May,  he  was  acquitted. 
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State  of  public  sentiment  and  opinion  at  the  m^jstkng  of  par- 
iiament. — The  nation  is  disposed  to  strenuous  exertion* 
"^The  king's  speech  intimates  dissatisfaction  with  the 
events  of  the  campaign.*-^trictures  of  opposition  on  the 
employment  of  Indian  savages — appeal  to  the  bishops 
thereon* — The  dispute  between  Keppel  and  PalUser  is 
introduced  into  parliament. — Mr.  Fox  makes  a  motion 

for  censuring  lord  Sandwich — which  is  negatived. — Dis^ 
putes  arise  in  the  navy  between  the  partisans  of  the 
respective  admirals. — Mr.  Fox*s  motion  for  the  removal 
of  lord  Sandwich. — Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  generals 
Burgoyne  and  Howe^  and  admiral  lord  Howe. — The 
evidence  is  at  first  favourable  to  sir  William  Howe.*-- 
Testimony  of  general  Robertson  and  Mr.  Galloway  un^ 

favour  able. ^-^-Inquiry  abruptly  abandoned. — Inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Burgoyne — clears  his  character  from 
specific  false  aspersions. — Riots  in  Scotland  from  enthu- 
siastic zeal  against  popery — imputed  by  Mr.  Burke  to 
the  supineness' of  ministers. — Rupture  with  Spain. — 
Spain  evidently  the  aggressor. — Resolutions  and  mea^ 
sures  of  parliament  thereon. — Session  rises. 

THE  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  accept  of  the    CHAP. 
proffered  terms,   their    alliance   with  our  ancient  enemy,  v^-^^^J. 
and  their  incitement  of  that  enemy  to  join  them  in  effort      i^^g^ 
for  the    reduction  of  this  country,  now  estranged  from  ^t«*?  ^  , 
their  cause  many  Britons,  who  formerly  favoured  them,  mon  and 
and  reprobated  the  conduct  of  administration.      Impartial  ^°h™^°* 
patriots  reasoned,  that  deficient  as  ministers  might  be  in  meeting  of 
the  foresight,  wisdom  and  vigour  requisite  at  so  arduous  a  Senu" 
conjuncture,  reproach  and  invective  were  not  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  promote  the  national  "advantage  ;    that 
we  were  now  in  a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  which 
retrospection  of  causes  was  much  less  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
than  the  means  of  extrication.  Strenuous  ^^certion  was  now 
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CHAP,    generally  deemed  the  only  sure  way  of  delivering  us  from 

^^^V^  war,   and  enforcing  an  honourable   peace.     To    promote 

1778.      vigorous  efforts,  the  most  effectual  means  was  tmanimity. 

The  na-      From  these  considerations,  though  the  number  of  those 

tion  is  ills-        .  i      i  i  •!•  r        •    •  i 

posed  to     who  venerated  the  ability  oi  ministers  by  no  means  m- 
caerdon*    creascd,    yet  a  much  greater  majority  of  the  nation  than 

before  was  now  disposed  to  second  their  efforts* 
The  king's         PARLIAMENT  met  on  the  25th  of  November,    1778. 
tiraatesciis- His  majesty's  speech  very  clearly,  concisely,   and  justly 
satisfaction  described  the  conduct  of  France  :    "  In  the  time  of  pro- 
events  of    "found  peace  (said  the  king),  without  pretence  of  provo- 
patgn^"*      "  cation  or  colour  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath 
"  not  forborne  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in  violation 
"of  the   faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights  of  sove- 
*'  reigns  ;  at  first,  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and 
"other  aid  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North  America  ; 
"  afterwards,  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  cntcr- 
"ing  into  formal   engagements  with   the    leaders   of  the 
"  rebellion  ;  and,  at  length,  by  committing  open  hostilities 
"  and  depredations  on  my  faithful   subjects,   and   by  an 
"actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in  America  and   the 
"  West  Indies,"     His  majesty  did   not  express   himself 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  late  campaign,  but  trusted 
to  future  efforts. 

Opposition,  considering  the  speech  as  the  produc* 
tion  not  of  the  king  but  of  the  minister,  contended,  that 
in  asserting  the  success  had  not  been  proportioned  to  our 
efforts,  it  declared  a  falsehood*  The  advantages  gained 
were  far  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  inferi- 
ority of  pur  fleets,  and  the  tardiness  of  our  preparations* 
The  speech  regretted  the  failure  of  conciliatory  measures. 
These  were  themselves  humiliating  to  JLngland,  and  un- 
satisfying to  America;  but,  notwithstanding  its  defects 
and  absurdities,  the  adoption  of  that  scheme  could  not  be 
said  to  be  wholly  useless  ;  it  had  destroyed  every  falla- 
cious argument  by  which  ministers  had  beguiled  the  nation 
ir.to  the  fatal  contest  with  America,  for  it  surrendered  all 
its  professed  objects*  The,  supporters  of  ministry  justi- 
fied the  past  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  the  armaments  that  were  employed  in  the 
sumnaer.     By  delaying  the  departure  of  admiral  Byron, 
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D'Estaing  was  prevented  from  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  cmaf. 
and  giving  France  a  decided  superiority  in  the  chs^nneU  ^^r%r^ 
The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  also,  they  asserted,  a  ^j^^ 
measure  of  wise  policy,  from  the  accession  of  France  to 
the  w»r  :  New  York  was  much  more  centrical,  nearer  to 
the  ^oast,  and  fitter  for  sending  reinforcements  to  th^ 
West  India  islands,  or  wherever  they  might  be  wanted. 
Opposition  admitted  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Philadel- 
phia, but  contended  that  the  reasons  in  which  it  was 
founded,  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  whole  system. 
The  army  in  America  was  reduced  to  this  alternative, 
either  by  retaining  its  acquisitions  to  divide  and  debilitate 
its  own  strength,  or  else  to  stand  exposed  to  disgrace  and 
mortification,  and  by  retracing  its  steps,  to  show  the  inuti- 
lity of  all  its  labours.  No  man  could  expect  to  conquer 
a  continent  by  possessing  a  single  town  ;  therefore,  while 
the  nation  persisted  in  carrying  on  an  offensive  war  in 
America,  whether  our  army  advanced,  retreated,  or  stood 
still,  the  eifect  would  be  the  same,  a  fruitless,  expensive, 
and  cruel,  because  unnecessary,  wan  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  Patriotism  and  wisdom 
might  before  have  dictated  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
measures  respecting  America,  while  there  were  liopes 
that  by  combating  the  plans  of  government  they  might 
produce  a  conciliatory  change  :  now,  however,  the  colonists 
were  avowed  enemies,  and  were  engaged  in  a  hostile  con- 
federacy against  Britain  ;  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  victory  or  submission.  If  ministry  might  be  justly 
charged  with  having  brought  us,  by  their  ignorance  and 
want  of  political  abilities,  into  so  bloody  and  expensive  a 
war,  opposition  did  not  employ  the  most  efficacious  means 
ibr  procuring  a  safe  and  honourable  peace*  Perpetual 
invectives  against  administration  were  far  from  tending 
to  depress  the  enemy,  or  strengthen  the  countr}'.  Com- 
mon sense  could  never  consider  a  regular  and  uniform 
system  of  obstruction  to  his  majesty's  eouncils,  as  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  promoting  the  success  of  his  arms. 

The  chief  object  of  opposition  during  this  session,  ofoppwlu 
was  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  impute  all  ^'®'»  J>*»  t**« 
real  or  alleged  miscarriages  to  the  incapacity  and  infatu-  meat  of 
ation  of  ministers.     On  the  4th  of  December,  a  motion  JU^iJJg.. 
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CHAF.  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  concerning  the 
^^^^*  late  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  to  declare  the  dis- 
17/8.  pleasure  of  parliament  at  certain  passages  of  the  proclama- 
tion., as  totally  unauthorized  by  the  act  of  the  legislature 
for  appointing  these  commissioners,  and  in  themselves 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  humanity  and  generous 
courage  which  at  all  times  distinguished  the  British 
nation,  subversive  of  the  maxims  which  have  been  estab- 
.  lished  among  christian  and  civilized  communities,  dero- 
gatory from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and 
tending  to  debase  the  spirit  and  to  subvert  the  discipline 
of  his  majesty's  armies.  The  supporters  of  the  motion 
interpreted  the  passages  in  question  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Americans  professed  to  have  done,  and 
considered  them  as  replete  with  denunciations  of  the  most 
savage  barbarity.  On  this  assumption  their  arguments 
proceeded,  and  speakers  expatiated  on  the  wickedness 
and  madness  of  the  new  kind  of  warfare,  which  converted 
British  soldiers  into  butchers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries, 
and  proposed  for  the  model  of  civilized  Britons  the 
practices  of  Indian  savages.  Contrary,  they  alleged,  as 
the  threatened  mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  to  humanity, 
it  was  no  less  inimical  to  sound  policy,  as  the  colonists 
could  retaliate  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  various  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
must,  by  their  exposed  situation,  suffer  the  most  dreadful 
cruelties  from  retaliation  :  on  these  grounds,  they  pro- 
posed to  request  that  it  should  be  disavowed  by  his 
majesty. 

To  this  deduction  of  consequences,  ministers  replied, 
by  denying  the  principle ;  the  proclamation,  they  contend- 
ed, denounced  no  new  species  of  war,  no  kind  of  hostilities 
dissimilar  to  those  which  hjive  been  usually  carried  on 
between  belligerent  nations  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  former  part  of  the  American  war,  Britain 
had  considered  the  colonists  not  as  enemies,  but  as  sub- 
jects partly  rebellious  from  disposition,  but  chiefly  misled 
by  mischievous  counsel ;  it  had  therefore  been  their  wish 
to  instruct  and  persuade,  as  well  as  to  compel :  but  now 
the  provincials  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  *arms  of 
French  enemies,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  like  any 
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Other  foes,  ao  as  most  speedily  and  effectually  to  annoy  and  WAP. 
weaken  the  hostile  cause.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  ^^-v-^^ 
reprehended  portion  of  the  manifesto,  such  was  the  inten-  1779. 
tion  of  its  framers,  such  the  meaning  which  its  expressions 
plainly  and  explicitly  conveyed.  They  could  not  therefore 
consent  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  might  disavow  inti- 
mations which,  instead  of  censure,  deserved  the  highest 
approbation*  After  a  very  hard  contest  between  the  cen- 
surers  and  supporters  of  this  act  of  the  commissioners,  an 
occurrence  took  place,  which  appeared  to  give  the  former 
a  considerable  advantage.  Governor  Johnstone  speaking 
on  the  subject,  exhibited  the  irritation  of  violent  passion, 
much  more  than  the  sound  vigorous  reasoning  by  which 
his  eloquence  was  generally  distinguished ;  he  declared  tl^e 
manifesto  to  have  meant  a  desolating  war,  and  justified  it 
in  that  view  as  not  only  right  but  necessary.  Oppositiou 
contended,  that  this  avowal  by  one  who  had  been  a  com- 
missioner, proved  their  assertion.  Ministers,  however, 
adhered  to  their  rejection  of  the  interpretation.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question,  general  Howe,  after  reprobating  the 
alleged  plan  of  war,  deviated  from  the  question,  to  intro- 
duce a  charge  against  the  secretary,  concerning  his  con- 
duct to  the  generals  who  commanded  in  America.  To 
the  maladministration  of  Germaine,  Howe  imputed  his 
own  request  to  resign  his  employment,  and  strongly  urged 
the  institution  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  in  order  that  the 
conduct  both  of  the  commanders  and  minister  should  be 
fully  examined,  justice  done  on  all  sides,  and  the  nation 
acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  that  failure  of  success 
which  it  had  hitherto  experienced.  The  secretary,  after 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  ihe  accusation,  and  vindi- 
cating his  conduct,  declared,  that  he  certainly  should  not 
object  to  an  inquiry  when  regularly  proposed,  as  he  was 
confident  it  must  terminate  to  his  honour.  Returning 
from  irrelevant  topics  to  the  subject  at  issue,  the  house 
was  called  for  a  vote,  and  a  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  nine  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty- two.  • 

When  the  proclamation  was  discussed  in  the  house  of  Appeal  to 
peers,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  to  exert  Jj*^  Wshop^ 
tliat  charity,  humanity,  and  abhorrence  of  blood  and  cru- 
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CH\P.    elty,  which  were  the  leading  tenets  and  distinguishing  cha- 
XXII.     racteristics  of  Christianity,  upon  a  subject  which  not  only 


i^j  came  directly  within  their  cognisance,  but  in  which  they 
seemed  bound  by  their  character  to  exert  the  peculiar  and 
most  exalted  principles  of  their  religion,  in  preventing  the 
wanton  butchery  and  destruction  of  mankind.  Their  inter- 
ference was  required  to  prevent  the  destruction,  and  spare 
the  blood,  not  only  of  men  and  christians,  but  of  English- 
men and  protestants,  like  themselves ;  to  crush  in  the  out' 
set  an  abominable  system  of  warfare,  which  iti  its  progress 
and  consequences  would  bring  desolation  and  ruin  on  their 
own  flocks.  The  legal  powers  with  which  they  had  been 
invested  by  the  constitution  for  such  pious  purposes,  would 
be  found,  in  the  present  instance,  fully  equal  to  the  duty 
and  emergency.  They  were  the  moderators,  ordained  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  const* tution,  to  check  the  rage,  restrain 
the  passions,  and  control  the  violence  of  temporal  men. 
Their  simple  votes  upon  this  occasion  would  at  once  fully 
express  their  detestation  of  the  inhuman  system;  and, 
joined  with  those  of  the  secular  lords  who  held  the  same 
principles,  would  cure  its  effects.  The  bishops  were  very 
far  from  contesting  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  influence  for  moderating  the  passions  of 
men,  and  preventing  the  wanton  effusionof  christian  blood; 
but,  as  the  lords  in  opposition  had  not  proved  that  efforts 
against  revolted  subjects,  who  were  leagued  with  inveterate 
enemies,  were  wanton,  and  they  thought  the  annoyance  of 
such  foes  necessary  for  self-defence,  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  justified  in  censuring  the  manifesto.* 

CENSURE  of  ministry  hud  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  opposition  in  the  former  years 
of  our  dispute  with  the  colonies  }  but  the  reprehension 
had  been  combined  with  wise  legislative  propositions  for 
removing  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  During 
the  present  session,  reproach  of  administriition  constituted 


a  Mr.  ReJsham,  uuiformh'  desirous  of  thi'owing  out  indirect  or  direct 
charijjes  against  our  ecclesiystica!  es*t«b!ishniejit,  in  mentioDinff  a  protest  that 
vfls  eiiter<;d  on  this  occasion,  say»,  ^*  it  is  pain  ml  to  remark,  tuat  tbe  uaine  ut' 
one  hishop  only,  the  venerable  ^hinley  of  St  Asaph,  is  to  be  found  in  fho  tong 
and  iUnstHoiTs  train  of  signatures  aiiixcd  to  tliis  memorable  pi'/>tef,t  "  This  cen- 
sure of  our  ]>i*elHte3,  Mr.  iielshaiu  supports  by  no  proofs  it  reikis  euiircly  upiiu 
bis  owu  autUoritv. 
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» 

ifearly  the  sole  conduct  by  which  they  professed  to  dis'    CHAP, 
charge  their  duty,  as  senators  deliberating  for  the  good  ^^  ^^^^mL^J^ 
their  country.     Every  commander  whose  success  had  not      ^j^^g 
answered  the  expectations   formed  from  the  means  with 
which  he  was  supplied,  imputed  his  miscarriages  to  minis- 
try ;  and,  as  soon  a^  he  made  that  imputation,  was  sup- 
ported by  opposition  with  an  eagerness  that  greatly  out- 
stripped the  evidence.     On    the   28th    of  December,    a 
debate  arose  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  a  proposed  vote 
of  seventy  th(^sand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  enduing 
year*     During  the  discussion,  it  was  observed  by  opposi-  The  dis- 
tion,  that  as    very   different  representations     had    been  tween^" 
g^ven  of  the,  naval  proceedings  of  admiral  Keppel's  fleet  ^^P?fL 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti-  ser  is  in- 
tuted    for  ascertaining  the   truth.     Preliminary  to  such  |^  p®^ 
investigation,  it  was  proposed,  that  as  both  officers,  being  liament 
members  of  the  house,  were  then  present,  one  or  both  of 
them  should  afford  some  satisfaction  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
miral Keppel  having  risen  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
made  a  speech,  of  which,  though  some  parts  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  there  were  others  by  no  means  explicit, 
and  of  which  the   exact  import  could  not  well  be  appre- 
hended from  the  expressions  themselves,  though  the  ten- 
dency   and    intent   might    be    gathered     from     various 
circumstances.     He  affirmed,   that  on   the    occasion  >  in 
question,  he  had  done  his  utmost  against  the  enemy  ;  the 
glory  of  the  British  flag  had   not  been  tarnished  in  his 
hands,  and  were  he  again  in  the  same  situation,  he  should 
act  in  the  same  manner  ;   but  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced naval  officers  would  discover  something  in  every 
engagement  with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted, 
and  he   acknowledged,  that  day   had  presented    to  him 
something  new.     He   impeached  no  man  (he  said)  of  a 
neglect  of  duty,  because  he  was  satisfied  the  officer,  who 
had  been  alluded  to  had  manifested  no  want  of  courage, 
which  was  the  quality  most  essential  to  a  British  seaman.^ 

b  The  reader  mnst  here  see  very  indefinite  expressions,  and  reasoning  hy 
no  means  conchisive.  What'  the  alleged  novelty  that  had  occurred  in  the 
engagement  was,  he  did  not  explain,  though,  without  great  likelihood  of  mis- 
take, common  sagacity  might  conjecture  what  meaning  he  intended  to  cowvey. 
He  imfeadted no  man  9f  neglect  of  duty ^  because  the  officer  alluded  to 
manijeated  no  loant  of  courage.  'J[' hough  courage  be,  as  he  olwerved,  the 
most  essential  quality  of  a  seaman,  yet  it  is  not  Iiis  onl}  dutv,  and  there  might 
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C|^p.  All  his  direct  complainta  or  animadveraicms  were  limited 
^^^^Z  to  an  anonymous  letter  imputed  to  that  gentleman,  and 
1778.  another  letter  avowed  and  signed  by  him,  and  both  pub- 
lished  in  a  newspaper.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
speech,  complaining  of  the  abuse  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  in  diurnal  publications,  he  said  he  did  not  charge 
ministers  with  being  the  authors  or  promoters  of  the  invec* 
tives  against  him  ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  his 
friends,  and  caressed  and  smiled  upon  him  :  or  .if  any  min- 
isters were  capable  of  vilifying  and  secretly  ^^persing  him, 
and  endeavouring  to  cut  his  throat  behind  his  back,  he  did 
not  think  they  were  then  near  him.^  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  charged  the  admiral  with  dark  and  indirect  insinu- 
ations, called  on  him  to  state  his  charges,  justified  his  own 
conduct,  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  public  inquiry  ;  the 
institution  and  result  of  which  I  have  already  narrated  as 
far  as  concerned  the  two  admirals.  Opposition  in  parlia- 
ment condemned  the  admiralty  for  granting  acouTt  martial 
at  the  instance  of  P.alliaer.  They  should  [they  said]  have 
acted  as  moderators  upon  this  occasion,  given  passion 
time  to  cool,  and  interposed  their  influence  in  healing  the 
differences  between  two  brave  and  valuable  officers,  at  a 
time  when  their  services  were  so  much  wanted  ;  instead 
of  which  they  blew  up  the  flame,  by  precipitately  receiving 
a  rash,  hasty,  and  passionate  accusation ;  and  thereby 
drawing  on  the  fatal  dissensions  in  the  naval  service,  and 
the  numerous  evils  to  the  public,  which  they  had  them- 
selves declared  must  be  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
a  trial.  The  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  strenuously 
insisted  their  constitution  to  be  such,  that  in  all  matters  of 
accusation  they  were  obliged  to  act  ministerially,  they  had 
no  judicial  power ;  that,  when  a  complaint  was  preferred^ 
they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  discharge  of  their 
office,  not  only  compelled  to  receive  it,  but  to  give  the 
necessary  direction  for  the  trial. 

be  groiiiuls  of  impeachroeiit  against  an  officer  who  had  exerted  courage.  In 
/act,  admiral  Keppei  does  not  disavow  the  existence  of  other  grounds :  but  the 
excia.sive  admission  of  that  quality  tends  by  a  natural  construction  to  insinuate 
a  d,Miia',  or,  at  least,  a  doubt  of  the  performance  of  other  necessarv  duties  by 
the  i>:<lividual  to  Mhom  he  alluded. 

c  Lord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  member  of  Jhe  other 
house,  l>eiMg  in  anti-ministerial  works  represented  as  both  poiiticaDy  and  per- 
•onally  inimical  to  admiral  Keppel,  was  uuderstood  to  be  meant  by  this 
iosiouatiou. 
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The  vice-admiral  had  preferred  an  accusation  consist-    CtfA^. 
ing  of  five  separate  articles,  or  charges,  properly  drawn  up,  ^^.^^^J, 
and  specifically  pointed.     What  line  of  conduct  then  could      i^^g 
the  admiralty  board  pursue  f  They  must  either  prejudge 
the  truth  of  those  charges,  or  admit  them  to  be  such  as 
were  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  consideration  of  a  court  martiaU 
The  first  they  neither  could,  nor  dared  to  do,  being  totally 
ignorant  of  their  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  with  the  second 
they  were  compelled  to  comply,  because  the  matter  allowed 
no  other  alternative.     Opposition  insisted  that  the  admi- 
ralty was  not  only  endued  with  discretionary  powers  com- 
petent to  the  purpose,  but  that  the  exercise  of  these  was 
one  of  their  great  and  principal  duties,  and  among  the  most 
useful  purposes  of  their  institution.     They  represented 
their  omission  of  so  important  a  duty  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  highly  culpable ;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  powers  of  the  admiralty,  they  argued  more  from  their 
own  conception  of  expediency,  than  from  either  statute  or 
usage.     The  restrictions  (they  said)  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  bound,  would  establish  a  principle  that  must 
destroy  all  naval  service,  and  leave  every  superior  officer 
at  the  mercy  of  his  inferior.     If  the  whole  fleet  of  Eng- 
land were  upon  the  point  of  sailing  on  the  most  sudden 
and  critical  emergency,  whether  for  our  immediate  defence 
against  invasion,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  valu- 
able foreign  interest,  according  to  this  doctrine  every  petty 
officer,  through  folly,  malice,  or  treachery,  might  prevent 
the  whole  design  and  operation,  only  by  laying  some  charge 
against  the  commander  in  chief,  which  would  necessarily 
detain  all  the  principal  officers,  either  as  witnesses  or  j  udges. 
From  this  extraneous  discussion,  returning  to  the  subject 
at  issue,  the  house  by  the  previous  question  dismissed  the 
motion. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  admiral's  trial  i^zr 
began ;  and  on  his  acquittal,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  should  be 
given  to  the  honourable  Augustus  Keppel  for  his  distin- 
guished courage,  conduct,  and  ability,  in  defending  the 
kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  effectually  pro- 
tecting its  trade,  and  more  particularly  for  his  having  glo- 
riously upheld  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  on  the  27tb 
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CHAP.  And  ^8th  of  July :  the  proposition  was  adopted,  there  being^ 
y^^m^f^^L.  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  thanks  of  the  lords,  in 
1779.  nearly  the  same  terms,  were  voted  in  four  days  after,  with 
every  external  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  unanimity* 
The  impartial  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  a  difficulty  in 
comprehending  what  the  acts  of  Keppel  were  on  the  27th 
and  28ih  of  July,  which  drew  forth  from  parliament  such 
testimonies  of  gratitude;  and  what  essential  service  th^ 
'  chief  naval  commander  on  that  memorable  occasion  render- 
ed to  his  country.  It  was  very  evident  that  ministers  did 
not  conceive  such  an  opinion  of  his  public  conduct,  as  their 
assent  to  the  vote  of  thanks  might  indicate ;  but  as  the  tide 
of  popularity  ran  so  high  in  his  favour,  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  go  against  the  current.  This  compliance 
with  a  proposition  of  their  adversaries,  manifestly  contrary 
to  their  own  judgment,  was  very  frequent  in  lord  North's 
administration;  and  appeared  to  arise  from  a  desire  of 
deprecating  part  of  the  censure  which  they  so  often  expe- 
rienced :  an  attempt,  however,  by  unjust  and  unnecessary 
concessions  to  prevent  obloquy,  wa&  an  expedient  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity,  and  demonstrated  the  absence  of  that 
firmness  with  which  conscious  wisdom  and  rectitude  pur- 
sue their  purposes.  The  a^lmiralty  informed  Keppel,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  acquittal  he  was  required  to  resume 
his  command ;  but  though  he  complied  with  the  requisition 
yet  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed  manifesting  no 
approbation  of  his  conduct,  he  soon  after  asked  and  received 
his  majesty's  leave  to  resign. 
Mr.  Fox  ^^*  ^^^  followed  the  acquittal  of  his  friend  adid  the 

makes  a  thanks  of  the  houses,  by  a  motion  for  censuring  lord  Sand- 
censuring  wich,  intended  (he  said)  as  a  prelude  to  another  for  his 
wich.^***^"  removal  from  office.  The  alleged  ground  of  censure  was, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  force  that  bad  been  furnished  to 
Keppel :  when  he  sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  there 
were  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in  Brest  water  fit  for  service. 
Either  ministers  did  or  did  not  know  that  fact;  if  they 
knew  it,  it  was  an  act  of  the  highest  criminality  to. commit 
the  fate  of  this  country  to  so  great  a  disparity  of  force : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  was 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  French  navy  it  was  an  igno- 
rance totally  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
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cial  daty.  Ministers  answered,  that  there  was  no  evidence  CHAP. 
of  the  fact  on  which  this  charge  was  grounded ;  it  appeared  ^^  *' 
from  the  papers  of  the  captured  Licome,  that  the  alleged  ^^j^ 
number  was  then  in  a  state  of  preparation,  but  not  that  they 
were  actually  equipped :  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
it  appeared,  that  they  were  not  then  ready  for  sea :  since, 
though  they  knew  that  an  English  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  were  at  sea,  they  did  not  leave  harbour  till  a  fort- 
night after.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  which  i» 
204  to  170,  a  difference  much  smaller  than  on  any  question 
that  had  occurred  respecting  the  war.  Mr.  Fox  made  a 
second  attack,  which  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  lord 
Sandwich's  administration :  stating  the  objects  which  ought 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  naval  minister,  the  expense 
incurred,  and  the  armament  provided,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  expense  was  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of 
all  the  objects,  but  that  the  force  prepared  was  totally  in- 
adequate ;  on  these  grounds  he  moved  a  vote  of  censure. 
Admirals  lord  Howe  and  Keppel,  by  professional  state- 
ments, and  arguments  derived  from  these,  supported  Mr. 
Fox's  positions.  Ministers  answered,  that  the  allegations 
of  their  opponents  were  founded  in  assumptions  not  sup- 
ported by  facts,  and  that  they  could  not  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  for  unsubstantiated  charges ;  on  a  division,  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  to  one   hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Great  dissensions^  originating  in  the  dispute  between  oupttte 
Keppel  and  Palliser,  were  now  prevalent  in  the  navy,  and  ^j['*®*'", 
very  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  their  con-  between 
sequences.     A  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel  in  the  last  sans^ofthV 
debate,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  command  under  ^JP?®^!^*^ 
the  present  ministry,  powerfully  tended  to  fan  the  flame. 
Several  officers/  of  high  rank  and  character  immediately 
quitted  the  service,  or  declared  they  could  not  act  under 
the  present  system.     The   political   parties   reciprocally 
accused  each  other  with  having  caused  these  discords. 

Sir  Philip  Jevnin6s  Clerk,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess which  his  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  contractors  the 
preceding  session  obtained  in  the  house  of  commons,  at- 
tempted its  revival ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a  great  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place.     It  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
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CHAP,  of  i65  to  124.  On  the  lOth  of  March,  Mr.  Frederic 
AAi .  Montague  proposed  a  bill  for  granting  farther  relief  to 
17^9.  protestant  dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters.  The 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  age  had,  it  was  said,  dimin- 
ished the  legal  restrictions  upon  the  Roman  catholics, 
therefore  the  protestant  ministers  had  a  fair  claim  to  par- 
take of  legislative  indulgence.  The  extent  and  bounds  of 
toleration  depend  entirely  on  expediency,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  opinions  professed,  and  their  practical  ten- 
dency. In  the  conduct  of  the  class  whose  relief  was  now 
sought,  no  objection  of  either  justice  or  policy  could  be 
adduced  to  prevent  it  from  being  granted.'  In  the  present 
Btate  of  loss,  calamity,  and  danger,  it  was  necessary  to 
unite  the  interests  and  affections  of  all  our  countrymen, 
and  to  concentrate  into  one  mass  all  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  empire.  Two  classes  of  senators  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  opposed  former  applications  of  dissenters :  the  first, 
from  high  church  doctrines ;  the  second,  from  views  of 
political  expediency.  In  the  present  instance,  the  second 
class,  however,  was  favourable  to  the  bill,  which,  though 
violently  opposed  by  members  of  the  first,  passed  both 
houses  by  great  majorities,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
The  chief  object  of  this  session  continued  to  be  the  discus- 
sion of  executorial  conduct.  Admiral  Pigot,  brother  of 
lord  Pigot,  late  governor  of  Madras,  exhibited  an  histori- 
cal detail  of  the  object  of  his  late  brother's  appointment, 
his  conduct,  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  from  the 
company's  servants  resisting  his  execution  of  the  orders  of 
their  masters,  his  sufferings,  and  consequent  death.  After 
calling  witnesses  to  establish  his  proceedings,  he  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney  general  to 
prosecute  George  Stratton,  Henry  Brooke,  Charles  Floyer, 
and  George  Mackay,  esquires,  for  ordering  the  governor 
and  commander  in  chief,  George  lord  Pigot,  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  under  a  military  force ;  they  being  returned 
to  England,  and  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  majes- 
ty's courts  of  Westminster  hall.  Mr.  Stratton,  being  a 
member  of  parliament,  tiwd  present  at  this  veiy  time,  en- 
tered into  a  defence  and  vindication  of  his  own  conduct 
'    and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  which  he  imputed  their  pro- 
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ceedjngs  to  a  necessity  arising  from  the  violent  and  arbt-    chaf.' 
tnuy  acts  of  lord  Pigot ;  but  his  arguments  made  so  little     ^^*'- 
impression  on  the  house,  that  the  resolutions  were  imme-      ^^^g 
diately  adopted  without  one  dissenting  voice.     The  prose- 
cution took. place;  each  was   sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
lOOOL  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  to  men  of  immense  for* 
tunes,  and  which  could  hardly  operate  as  a  punishment. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  19th  of  April,  moved  an  address  to  Mr.  Fox's 
the  throne  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Sandwich  from  his  ^^^  fo"* 
majesty  s  service,  for  misconduct  in  office.  The  alleged  vaiofiord 
grounds  were  the  same  collectively  which  had  before  se-  *^  * 

parately  been  rejected  by  the  house ;  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
case  was  diiferent,  between  a  motion  for  censure  and  for 
removal :  the  former  were  judicial  inquiries,  the  present 
was  a  deliberative  question  of  expediency.  A  motion  for 
censure  required,  in  point  of  justice,  a  specification  and 
certainty  of  the  offences  imputed ;  a  motion  for  dismissal 
from  employment  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  it  was  probable 
that  the  business  of  the  employer  would  be  better  perform- 
ed by  another.  The  whole  of  the  subject  proposed  might 
ba  proved  in  a  few  short  questions  and  answers.  Was  lord 
Sandwich  equal  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
with  safety  and  honour  to  the  nation  ?  Has  he  hitherto 
done  so  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who 
has  failed  in  his  past  duties,  shall  act  more  ably  for  the  fu- 
ture ?  The  majority  of  members  did  not  admit  Mr.  Fox  to 
have  established  the  alleged  unfitness  of  lord  Sandwich, 
and  therefore  voted  against  his  removal. 

Much  censure  had  been  thrown  out  against  general  inqQiryin- 
Howe,  especially  in  writings  alleged  to  be  patronized  by  Jfjjc'j^of*"' 
ministers ;  and  it  was  confidently  and  vehemently  asserted,  eenerah 
that,  if  his  conduct  had  been  wise  and  vigorous,  he  might  andlfowe, 
have   repeatedly   terminated  the   war.     Both  the  Howes  *nda^"- 
strongly  urged  an  inquiry,  as  the  sure  means  of  vindica^  Howe, 
ting  their  character.    Lord  North  replied,  that  as  govern- 
ment had  advanced  no  charge  against  the  noble  brothers, 
no  vindication  was  necessarv,  and  that  ministers  had  no 
share  in  the  invectives ;  but  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
an  inquiry,  he  would  not  oppose  iis  institution,  and  readily 
agreed  to  the  production  of  the  papers  which  were  wanted 
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Shap.    for  carrying  it  into  effect.   In  these  was  included  the  whole 
correspondence  between  the  ministers  and  commanders  in 
i^^g       America,  from  Howe's  arrival  at  Boston  in   1775^  to  his 
departure  from  Philadelphia  in   1778;  also  the  accounts, 
returns,  and,  other  documents,  tending  to  show  the  state 
of  the  army  at  different  periods ;  the  real  movements  and 
operations,  as  well  as  the  different  plans  of  action,  which 
had  been  proposed,  discussed^  or  concerted  by  the  ministers 
and  generals.      Ministers    apprehending   that  their  own 
counsels,  and  not  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  was  the 
real  object  of  the  scrutiny,  proposed  that  the  examination 
of  witnesses  should  be  confined  to  military  subjects :  and 
on  the  6th  of   May,  lord  Cornwallis,  major  general  Grey, 
sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  major  Montresor,  chief  en- 
gineer,  and  sir  George  Osborne,  were   examined.     The 
result  of  their  evidence  was,  that  the  force  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca was  at  no  time  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies ; 
that  the  difficulty  chiefly  arose  from  the  almost  unanimous 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  British  government,  and  the 
natural  obstructions  of  the  country,  so  abounding  in  woods, 
rivers,  hills,    and  defiles.     Their  evidence  descending  to 
accounts  of  particular  actions,  from  which  the  chief  cen- 
sure of  the  general  had  arisen,  tended  to  justify  his  con- 
Tbe  evi-    ^^^^'     General  Howe  himself  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
dcnoe  at     he  had   uniformly  stated  to  the    American    minister  the 
tjurabie  to  Utter  impossibility  of  reducing  America  without  a  much 
^William  greater  force ;  that  he  had  accompanied  his  proposed  plan 
for  the  campaign  of  1777,  with  a  requisition  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  men,  or  at  the  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand, as    indispensably   necessary ;  that  the  minister  had 
uniformly  supposed  the  number  of   loyalists  to  be  much 
greater  than   it  really  was ;  trusting  to  their  cooperation, 
he  could  not  be  convinced  that  so  great  a  reinforcement 
was  wanted,  and  therefore  had  not  sent  a  fifth  part  of  ^he 
number.     Concerning  the  northern  expedition,  no  concert 
had  been  proposed  between  him   and  the  general  of  that 
army,  nor  did  he  hear  any  support  was  expected  from  him, 
until  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  which  reached  him  in  the 
Chesapeak,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  co- 
operate with   Burgoyne.     Ministers  perceiving  that   the 
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evidence  adduced  was  not  only  intended,  but  directed  to   CHAP. 

xxu 
the  crimination  of  themselves,  much  more  than  an  inquiry 


into  the  conduct  of  the  general,  proposed  to  call  witnesses     ^779. 
on  the  other  side.     The  chief  evidences  were  major  gene*- 
ral  Robertson,  deputy  governor  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Galloway,  an  American  lawyer,  who,  after  having 
been  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  joined  the  British 
army.     The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  rather  expressed  Tesdm*. 
general  disapprobation  of  sir  William  Howe's  conduct,  neraiiol 
than  advanced  particular  charges :  Mr.  Galloway's  accu-  ^^^ 
sations,  specific  and  direct,  included  the  various  topics  of  Galloway 
military  error  or  misconduct  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  Me^^'^^ 
alleged  against  the  generaL     But,  without  questioning  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Galloway,  his  competency  may  be  doubt- 
ed: be  was  chiefly  stating,  not  facts,  but  opinions,  of 
which  the  subject  was  a  detailed  series  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  and  he  being  no  military  man,  the  less  authority 
was  due  to  his  judgment.     Mr.  Galloway  made  one  very 
extraordinary  assertion,  that  four-fifths  of  the  Americans 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  British  government ;  if  the 
proportion  of  loyalists  had  been  really  so  great,  they  could 
have  easily  overpowered  the  revolters,  without  the  assis- 
tance of   one  British  soldier :  so  exaggerated  an  account, 
manifesting  at  least  glaringly  inaccurate  observa^tion,  very 
much  weakened  the  credibility  of  his  assertions.  Sir  Wil-     , 
liam  Howe  requested  leave  to  call  witnesses  to  controvert 
Mr.  Galloway^  asseverations :  ministers  objected  to  this 
mode,  as  productive  of  too   much  delay ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  cross-examine  this  witness.     A  day  being 
fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  sir  William  not  having  attend-  '^^  ■■J'**- 
ed  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  committee  was  suddenly  dis-  ruptiy  a- 
solved,  and  the  question  at  issue  was  left  undecided.  Op-  *»"^*°'*H- 
position  had  eagerly  demanded  and  prosecuted  an  inquiry, 
while  the  testimony  in  exculpating  the  commander  tended 
to  criminate  ministry ;  but  when  the  evidence  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  their  ardour  manifesdy  subsided.    Respecting 
general  Howe,  the  principal  witnesses  in  his  favour  were 
much  more  competent  than  the  principal  witnesses  against 
him :  lord  Comwallis   and   general  Grey,  military  men, 
spoke  concerning  actions  in  which  they  were  themselves 
engaged ;  Mr.  Gallowav,  not  a  military  man,  spoke  from 
Vol.  II.  H  h 
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GHAP.  hearsay.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  inqui- 
'  ries  concerning  what  might  have  been  done^  testimony  is 
1779.  necessarily  inference,  not  the  result  of  recollection  and  ve« 
racity,  but  also  of  opinion  and  conjecture.  The  judgment 
of  the  wisest  men,  concerning  subjects  in  which  they  arc 
peculiarly  skilled,  may  be  warped  by  their  affections. 
Many  other  professional  men,  having  considered  in  detail 
the  force  and  opportunities  of  General  Howe,  drew  a 
totally  different  conclusion. 

Whatever  estimate  the  impartial  reader  may  have 
formed  of  the  merit  of  general  Howe's  exertions,  he 
must  immediately  perceive,  that  the  inquiries  proved  min«» 
isters  to  have  continued  in  that  state  of  misinformation 
and  ignorance  respecting  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans, 
in  which  their  fatal  plans  and  measures  originated  ;  and^ 
also,  that  they  did  not  send  to  America  the  force  which 
the  general  required.*^  Ministers,  by  patronising  Mr. 
Galloway,  and  other  accusers  of  the  late  commander, 
demonstrated  themselves  disposed  to  promote  an  opinion 
of  his  culpability.  If  they  conceived  the  late  commander 
not  to  have  discharged  his  duty,  ministers,  in  not  order* 
ing  a  court  martial  to  establish  the  imputed  misconduct, 
neglected  their  duties  to  their  king  and  country ;  if  they 
thought  him  innocent,  it  was  mean  and  illiberal  in  them 
to  favour  and  pension  his  revilers  :^  if  he  was  guilty,  they 
acted  weakly  and  timidly  in  not  bringing  forward  the 
proofs.  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues,  however,  are 
exempted  from  one  charge,  often  adduced  against  the 
counsellors  who  have  appointed  a  commander  in  chief  to 
conduct  an  expedition  that  proves  unsuccessful.  His  mi- 
litary reputation  at  the  time  he  received  this  last  commis- 
sion, justified  the  appointment  ;  though  there  might  be 
persons  whosQ  expectations  were  not  fulfilled  by  general 
Howe's  campaigns,  none  could   with  justice  at  the  outset 

i1  Oar  immortal  war  minister,  tecrfetary  Pitt,  after  he  planned  an  expedi- 
tion, and  selected  an  officer  to  conduct  it,  immediately  asked  him,  what 
force  he  would  deem  necessary  ?  On  beings  informed,  he  always  ordered  'a  still 
stronger  armanaeiit ;  but  different,  indeed  was  the  war  ninister  of  17599  from 
the  i9rar  minister  of  1777. 

e  iVIr.  Galloway,  and  several  others  of  inferior  note,  who  inveighed 
llgainst  general  Uowe,  received  pensions.  Galloway's  evidence  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  and  circulated  with  great  industry  by  the  friends  of 
iklmiuisUratiOQ. 
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have  a£Brmedthat  he  was  a  man  whose  talents  and  charac-    CHAP. 

ter  did  not  justify  reasonable  expectations  of  success.        w^-v^^ 

General  Burgotne  also  insisted  on  an  inquiry  into      1779. 

his  conduct*     On  his  return  from  America   the   former  J^^S*'^  in- 
to the  coo- 
year,  he  had  applied  for  a  court  martial  :  which  was  refu-  duct  of 

sed  him,  on  the  ground  that  while  he  was  prisoner  his  pre-    '*''*«y**' 

ceding  conduct  was  not  cognisable  by  any  tribunal  in  this 

country.     He  had  been  refused  admittance  to  the  sove« 

reign,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  court  and  ministry  ; 

he  repeatedly  solicited  a  parliamentary  investigation,  but* 

Germaine  had    declared   that   his   request    could  not  be 

granted  until  after  a  military  scrutiny,  which  he  affirmed 

to  be  at  that  time  impracticable  ;  and  when  an  inquiry 

was  allowed  to  general  Howe,  Burgoyne  having  resumed 

his  solicitation,  his  requisition  was  at  last  agreed  to.    The 

principal   witnesses  were,  sir  Guy  Carleton,  the   earl  of 

Balcarras,  captain  Money,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  major 

Forbes,  captain  Bloomfield  and  colonel  Kingston.     The  cleared 

evidence  tended  to  overthrow  some  severe   char  ires  and' ''"***■"*•' 

^  ter  froni 

censures  which  had  been  insinuated  or  directed  against  ipecifi* 
Burgoyne'si  conduct,  and  particularly  detected  two  false*  JtoM.***^' 
hoods  then  very  commonly  believed  :    first,   that   general 
Philips,  the  evening  before  the    convention  of  Saratoga, 
offered  to  force  his  way,  with  a  specified  part  of  the  army, 
from  Saratoga  back  to  Ticonderago  :  secondly,   that   the 
late  gallant  Fraser  had  expressed  the  utmost  disapproba- 
tion of  the  measure  of  passing  the  Hudson  river.      The 
question,  however,  was   undecided,   whether   his  orders 
for  proceeding  to  Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional : 
some  doubts  were  also  left,  respecting  both  the  design  and' 
the  mode  of  conducting  the   expedition  to    Bennington. 
These  inquisitorial  proceedings  occupied  parliament  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  session. 

Riots,  which  had  arisen  in  Scotland  from  groundless  Riots  in 
apprehensions  concerning  popery,  were,  by  the  ingenuity  from^ 
of  opposition,  made  subjects  of  accusation  against  ministry,  thusiastie 
The  Roman  catholic  bill,  that  passed  during  the  preceding  popeiy^ 
session,  excited  great  alarms  in  North  Britain,  as   it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  parliament  to  extend  the 
relief  to  the  Scottish  catholics.     When  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1778,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
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CHAP,  happened  to  be  sitting.  The  well  intended  but  unadvised 
y^-^^,~^t  *eal  of  some  members*  of  that  respectable  body,  pro- 
1779.  posed  for  clerical  discussion  the  late  act,  and  rn^de  a 
motion  for  petitioning  the  legislature  not  to  extend  the 
bill  or  any  of  its  provisions  to  Scotland,  and  supported  the 
proposition  by  detailing  the  common  arguments  against 
popery.  Mr.  Dundas,  a  lay  member  of  the  assembly, 
showed  that  the  law  repealed  in  England  had  not  origina- 
ted in  fear  of  popery,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  bulwark 
against  its  encroachments,  but  sprang  from  a  design  of 
the  Jacobite  party  to  render  king  William  and  his  whig 
ministers  unpopular :  that  the  Jacobites  expected  the  whigs 
would  oppose  that  bill,  and  intended  to  impute  that  opposi- 
tion to  a  partiality  for  the  Romish  faith ;  but  that  the 
whigs  perceiving  the  object  of  thdir  adversaries,  suffered 
it  to  pass,  though  very  inconsistent  with  their  principles 
of  freedom  and  toleration.^  Doctor  Robertson,  with 
some  able  coadjutors  of  his  own  order,  deprecated  the  agi- 
tation which  tended  so  much  to  excite  the  alarm  and  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity 
of  anticipating  the  intention  of  legislature,  by  petitioning 
parliament  against  a  bill  not  actually  proposed.  The  mo- 
tion was  negatived  through  the  influence  of  those  able  and 
enlightened  men,  though,  it  produced  the  eiFect  which 
their  sagacity  had  apprehended.  The  populace  was  soon 
taught  to  conceive,  that  the  successful  opposition  sprang 
from  a  predilection  for  the  popish  doctrines,  and  burned 
with  zeal  against  antichrist.  To  oppose  popery,  associa- 
tions were  formed  by  the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  towns,  under  the  instigation  and  conduct 
of  fanatical  and  turbulent  demagogues ;  and  the  popblace 
'  rose  to  tumult  and  riot  in  various  places.  At  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  the  enthusiastic  spirit  fermented  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  ;  mobs  set  fire  to  popish  chapels,  and  the  dwel- 
ling houses  of  the  catholics  ;  and  many  zealots  of  higher 
ranks  and  better  opportunities  o(  knowledge,  were  absurd 
enough  to  approve  of  these  outrages,  on  the  g^round  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  people  spiritedly  to  manges t  their 

f  The  author,  mIio  was  present,   remembers,  thai   Mr  Dundas,  to  justify 
his  positioDs,  read  the  account  uf  the  law  fnim   I|urnct*s  histoinr  of  his  own 
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hatred  of  popery*     The  sufFerers  applied  to  Mr.  Barke  to   CHAP, 
present  a  petition   to  parliament,  praying  for  a  compen-  ^Z^^Im 
sation  on  account  of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained*      ^^^ 
In  promoting  this  application,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  ^^  ^^^' 
very  strongly  attacked  the  supiueness  of  government,  to  Burke  to 
which  they  imputed  the  mad  violence   of  the  populace  ;  ^^of"*^: 
but  they  adduced  no  proof  that  ministers  had  been  negli-  Disten* 
gent,  or  that  the  disturbances  had  arisen  from  causes  over 
which  they  had  any  control. 

Although  this  session  lasted  from  November  to  July, 
and  produced  more  political  debate  than  any  during  the 
former  part  of  the  contest ;  yet,  long  as  it  continued,  and 
busy  as  it  was,  its  acts  are  of  very  little  legislative  impor- 
tance. The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  again  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  and  various  proposals  were 
made  for  aflFording  relief  and  assistance  to  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  no  regular  plan  was 
formed  respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  aid  which 
was  to  be  expected  and  offered.  The  discussion  was  m  a 
considerable  degree  confined  to  barren  generalities.  Seve- 
ral propositions  were  at  length  offered,  but  their  practical 
consideration  was  deferred  to  the  following  session. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  ministers  brought  a  message  Rmptara 
to  parliament  concerning  a  hostile  manifesto  that  was  pre-  ^^.^P^Q* 
sented .  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  To  introduce  this 
properly  to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  king 
of  Spain's  character  and  disposition,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  Though  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom  than  hostili- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  yet  Charles  III.,  a  monarch  of 
weak  understanding,  narrow  views,  and  the  childish  irrita- 
bility >  of  feeblejmindiB,  had,  AS  we  have  seen,  from  a  fancied 
insult,  cherished  against  England  an  enmity  which  a  real 
injury  could  not  have  justified  when  so  adverse  to  the 
commenlisd  and  political  benefit  of  his  country.  He  was 
farther  inflamed  by  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which,  in  con- 
fined and  uucomprehensive  understandings,  values  com- 
parative superiority  above  positive  good.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  impede  the  prosperity  of  England,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  Spain.  In  these  causes  chiefly 
originated  the  actual  war  and  intended  hostilities  -which 
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,   CHAP,   this  history  has  already  recorded.     When    the   present 
y^myf^mL. quarrcl  broke  out  between  France  and   England,  Spain, 
1779.     ^^^  y^^  prepared  for  the  contest,  professed  a  determination 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.     She  had  offered  her  servi- 
ces as  a  mediator  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  pro-* 
posed  to  mix  the  separate  claims  of  France    and  Spain' 
into  one  view  and  treaty.      On  this  principle,  so  strongly 
and  justly  reprobated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  former  war,  a 
negotiation  was  opened.      France  now  proposed  an  armis^ 
tice,  and  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Madrid,  whither  the 
colonists  should  be  permitted  to  send  commissioners,  and 
meanwhile  be   treated  as   an    independent  power.      Both 
courts  well  knew  that  these  terms  were  totally  inadmissa- 
ble,  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  court  of  London  ;  the 
offer  was  therefore  nugatory  and   insulting.      Spain  now 
openly  avowed  her  hostile  purposes,   and  on  the.  16th  of 
June  delivered  a  manifesto  to  the  British  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs.      The  manifesto  in  its  object  was  nearly  the 
same  with  those  which  had  been  often  presented  by  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid;  it  consisted  of  charges, 
without  proof,  of  hostilities  committed  by  England ;  and 
"  praise,  contrary  to  proof,  of  the  moderation  and  justice  of' 
France  and  Spain.      It  contained  gt^neral  alleg^tk>ns,'  of 
Spanish  territories  invaded,  and  Spanish  subjects  murder-" 
ed  by  English,  without  any  specification  of  the  t^me  and 
place  in  which  the  alleged  atrocities  were  committed:^  or 
any  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been   perpetrated.      It 
stated  demands  of  satisfaction,  but  adduced  no  evidence  that 
complaints  had  ever  before  been  made,  orthat  &ny  injuries 
existed ;  it  was  merely  a  tissue  of  assertion  without  proof; 
and  which  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  received  the 
slightest  support  from  documents  or  any  other  evidence.* 
Spaiaevi-   As  she,  by  her  hostile  manifesto,  avowing  her  junction 
mrewtr    ^^^^h  the  enemies  and  revolted  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
committed  an  act  of  open  and  flagrant  hostility,  and  brought 
no  proof  of  any  previous  hostility  on  the  part  of  England, 
Spain  was  evidently  the  aggressor.'' 

• 

g  See  Spanish  mhntfesto  in  State  Paper*  of  1 779. 

h  I  herein  dif^'er  from  Mr.  Heisham  who  asserts  th.it  Hritain  was  the  ag- 
jp'essor ;  but  as  this  writer  brings  no  proof  of  the  truth  ofhis  asscftion,  and  Spain, 
by  her  commencement  of  hostilities,  brought  such  proof  ap^ainst  the  assertion, 
1  must,  instead  of  relying  on  the  aiitbority,  rest  nponthe  evidence^  that  not  n^y 
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When  the  manifesto  was  laid  before  parliament^   op-     CHAP, 
position  at    first   professed  to  join  in  a  refjolution  to  sup-  ^^-^^J 
port  the  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;    hut,  as  they      ^jjg^ 
descended  to  detail,  their  eloquence  was  as  iif  ual  directed 
to  the  crimination  of  ministers,  much  more  than  the  secu- 
rity of  their  country.      Lord   North  proposed  to    double 
the  militia ;  he,  however,  professedly  made  his  proposition 
as  a  subject  of  discussion   and  modification.     Three  opi-     ^ 
Dions  were  prevalent  on  this  question  :  one  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  project  as  it  was  originally  framed  : 
the  second  preferred  a  mixed  scheme,  which,  with  a  small 
augmentation    of  the    militia,  proposed   to    levy   distinct 
volunteer  corps  ;    and  the  third  objected  to  any  increase 
of  the  militia^  and  would  trust  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  raising  forces,  according  t9 
the  offers  which  had  been  already  made,  and  to  the  efforts 
of  the  people,  who  M'^ould  unquestionably  come  forward  to 
defend  their  king  and  country.     The  bill  received  such 
great  alterations  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  totally  to  change 
its  original  nature  and  in    that  state,  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  supplies  granted  for  1779,  amounted  to  seventy  SupplMs. 
thousand  seamen,  ailid  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty*.six  soldiers,  besides  the  army  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which,  including  foreigners,  consisted  of 
about  forty  thousand.  The  services  of  the  year  were 
then  estimated  to  require  15,072,6541.  The  land  tax  and 
duties  upon  malt  furnished  their  proportions  :  seven 
millions  were  raised  by  annuities  ;  and  a  lottery,  consisting 
of  49,O00  tickets,  was  distributed  among  the  subscribers, 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  tickets,  at  lOl.  each  ticket,  for 
every  thousand  pounds  subscribed.'  Lord  North  said  he 
wanted  to  have  borrowed  eight  millions,  but  could  procure 
no  more  than  seven.  The  whole  amount  of  the  money 
raised  by  a  lotterj'',  was  to  be  distributed  into  prizes.^ 
The  sinking  fund  furnished  2,071,6541.      Exchequer  bills 


eountrj  bnt  its  cneinies  begmn  the  war.  I  eonfess,  that  though,  as  an  historian, 
I  hold  myself  bound  to  narrate  the  troth,  whether  faTonrabie  or  anfsvourable  to 
Britain,  as  a  Briton  I  feel  more  pleasure  in  recording  its  justice,  than  I  should 
derive  from  bein|;  under  the  necessity  ot  exhibiting  its  injustice  ;  and  that  1  have  a 
satisfaction  in  being  convinced  these  islands  did  not  provoke  the  confederacy  of 
the  ereat  continental  powers. 
i  History  of  Britain  during  Iprd  North's  administration,  p.  355.  k  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  to  the  amount  of  3,400,0001.  were  voted  ;  and  other  le&s 
^^^.^  considerable  articles  of  revenue  completed  the  wa3r8  and 
1779.  means.  A  vote  of  credit  for  a  million,  was  afterwards 
passed ;  and  «the  whole  navy  debt  was  left  undischarged. 
The  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  filled,  were,  besides 
the  douceur  of  lottery  tickets,  three  per  cent,  per  armum^ 
and  an  annuity  of  31.  15s.  for  the  term  of  twenty-nine 
years,  for  every  lOOl.  The  annual  interest  payable  on 
the  money  borrowed  amounted  to  472,5001. ;  to  raise 
which,  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  was  laid  on  the 
fuH  produce  of  the  excise  (beer,  ale,  soap^  candles,  and 
hides  excepted),  which  was  estimated  at  382,109L  ;  a  tar 
on  post  horses  of  one  penny  a  mile,  164,2501. ;  and  an 
additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  cambric,  36,0001. 
Various  strictures  were  made  on  the  profusion  of  public 
money,  and  motions  of  inquiry  and  censure  were  repeat- 
edly proposed,  and  respectively  negatived,  by  ministerial 
majorities.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  3d  of  July, 
by  a  speech  in  which  the  king  expressed  his  cordial 
thanks  for  the  exertions  of  parliament  for  the  public  wel- 
fare in  the  various  departments  of  national  service.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  courage  and  constancy  of  his  people  rose 
with  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter ; '  and 
doubted  not,  that  their  efforts  would  finally  prevail  against 
their  multiplied  enemies* 
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Hostilities  in  the  West  Indies. — Superior  force  of  the 
French* — British^  nottdtthstanding^  capture  St*  Lucie* —  , 

Byron  sails  northwards  to  escort  the  mercantile  feet — in 
his  absence  D^Estaing  captures  Dominica,  St*  Vincents, 
and  Grenada**^Engagement  between  the  French  feet 
and  Byron^s  indecisive. — North  America.-^Expedition 
to  Georgia  under  colonel  Campi>ell — who  reduces  the 
province. — Maitland^s  battle  with  Lincoln — impetuous 
courage  of  Eraser^ s  highlanders. — D^Estaing^  with  a 
large  force,  arriving  in  Georgia,  invests  Savannah. — 
Memorable  defence  of  that  town  by  the  British — the 
siege  is  raised. — Clinton  continues  a  -war  of  detachments. 
— Gallant  exploits  of  the  British  troops,  without  any 
important  result. — Europe. — Perilous  situation  of  Bri- 
tain*—Combined  fleet  parade  in  the  channel. — English 
fleet,  in  imitation  of  Drake,  endeavours  to  draw  their 
armada  to  the  narrow   seas. — Enemy  retreat* — France 

.  threatens  an  invasion.— -Loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  and 
ejl^rts  of  all  parties  to  resist  the  enemy* — ^Voluntary 
contributions* — British  fleet  keeps  the  seas,  and  protects 
our  trade*— 'Investment  of  Gibraltar* 

THE  first  warlike  operations  of  X779  were  in    CHAP. 
the  West   Indies  :    hostilities,  indeed,   had  commenced  k^^^^^J. 
there  in  1778,  but  so  late  in  the  season,  that,  not  to  break      i^yg 
the  unity  of  the  narrative,  I  include  them  in  the  account 
of  the  present  year. 

A  CONSIDERABLE   force  had  been  stationed  in   the  Ho«diiu«sj 
French  West  Indies,  under  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who.  West 
by  a  sudden  attack,  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  *"'^'*^*' 
Dominica*     The  success  of  this  enterprise  caused  a  gene- 
ral alarm  through  the    British  islands;  the   defence   of 
which  Was  then  intrusted  to  two  ships  of  the  line,  under 
admiral  Barrington.      A  reinforcement,  however,  consist- 
ing of  three  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns,  and 
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CHAP,    three  frigates,  joined  the  admiral  in  the  month  of  Decem- 

XXIII  • 

^^^^^^^^'    ber,,  having  on  board  general  Grant,  with  a  large  body  of 
^jj^      land  forces.  The  British  armament,  with  this  accession,  sail- 
Superiori-  ed  for  St.  Lucie,  and  arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
i'rench.     ber.     D'Estaing  now  reached  Martinique,  and  being  joined 
by  transports  with  nine  thousand  troops  on  board,  conceived 
the  hopes   of  crushing  the  small  fleet  which   Harrington 
commanded,  and  reducing  most  of  the  windward  British 
islands,  before  admiral  Byron  could  com<^  to  their  assis- 
tance : '  he  threatened   Barba^loes,  St.  Vincents,  Grenada, 
and  Tabago  ;  but  learning  the  unexpected  attack  that  was 
made  upon  St.  Lucie,  he  was  for  the  time  obliged  to  de- 
range his  plans,  and  confine  hinvself  to  defence.     On  the 
irth  of  December,  he  landed  at  St.  Lucie  :  the  following 
day,  he  assailed  the  British  forces  :   and,  though  much 
superior  in  number,  after  an  obstinate  contest,   was  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  abandon  the  island,  which  soon  after 
The  Bri-    surrendered  to  the  Britbh  arms.     On  the  6th  of  January, 
withstantU  Byron's  fleet  arriving  at   St.  Lucie,   rendered  our  forces 
turc^lt      superior  to  the  French  ;  whereupon  D'Estaing  now  acted 
Lucie.        on  the  defensive,  and   for  five  months  kept  himself  in 
harbour  within  the  bay   of  Fort  Royal.      Both  fleets  re- 
ceived reinforcements  during  thewinter ;  the  English  were 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  ships  under  commodore  Rowley, 
and  the  French  by  an  armament  headed  by  count  de  Grasse. 
nS- ''*''*         Admiral  Byron,  on  the  6th  of  June,  left  St.  Lucie, 
warcJs  to     tb  conduct   the  merchant  ships  which  were  appointed  to 
mercantile  assemble    at   St.  Christophers  previously  to  their  depar- 
?*^T*    b-  ^^^^  ^^^  England.      In  the  absence   of  the   British  fleet, 
scnce,        D'Estaing  commenced  offensive  operations  :  a^  force,  can- 
eapmr^s^    ststing  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  men,  under  the  command 
Dominica,  0f  chevalier  de  Trolong  du  Romain,  sailed  from   Marti- 
•ent'siimi   uique  for  St.  Vincents,  where  they   arrived,  on  the  JSth 
Grenada,    ^f  June  ;  they  ini mediately  efiected  a  landing,  and  opened 
a  communication  with  the  Caribbs.     The  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  who  considered  the  British  settlers  as 
intruders  on    their    possessions,  were  ready   to  join  the 
French.     The  garrison  consisted    of  three   hundred  and 
fifty   eifective   men,  besides  those  who  were  confined  by 
sickness  ;  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  conc<;jving  defence 
impracticable,  lieutenant   colonel   Etherington,  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Morris,  the  gov-  CHAP, 
ernor  of  the  island,  surrendered  St.  Vincents  on  the  ^^r^r^i^ 
same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Dominica.  Rein-  1779, 
forced  bjr  La  Mottc  Piquette,  who  arrived  with  troops 
and  naval  stores  from  Europe,  D'Estaing  sailed  against 
Grenada,  having  twenty*six  ships  of  the  line,  and  near 
ten  thousand  land  forces.  The  fate  of  the  island  was 
inevitable ;  but  the  resolute  defence  made  by  lord  Macart^t 
ney,  the  governor,  long  protected  the  settlement,  until  a 
hill  that  commanded  the  fort  being  forced,  the  British 
leader  proposed  to  capitulate  ;  but  the  French  general 
having  proposed  terms  unusually  hard,  the  fort  and  island 
were  necessitated  t^  surrender  at  discretion.  The  appear* 
ance  of  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships 
of  the  line,  though  too  late  to  save  Grenada,  interposed 
seasonably  for  the  preservation  of  Tobago,  the  only  pos- 
session which  remained  to  England  of  the  islands  which 
were  t:eded  to  her  at   the  peace  of  Paris.      A  partial  en-  *'"6*S«- 

,  •,  ,  ,        '  ment  oe- 

gagement  followed,  in  which  admiral  Barrington,   in  the  tweeo  the 
Prince  of  Wales,   with  the  captains  Sawyer  and  Gardner,  a^" Ld 
in  the  Boyne  and  Saltan,  sustained  the  whole  weiffht  of  }^y^^'f 
the  French  van.     The  action  was   indecisive  ;  many  of 
our    ships  suffered    considerable    damage,   especially    in 
their  rigging  ;   and  admiral  Barrington  received  a  slight 
wound.       The     rapidly    successive    loss    of     our  three 
valuable    islands,   had    greatly     alarmed    our    remaining 
West  India  possessions  :  but  the  approach   of  the  hurri- 
canes, added  to  the  loss  of  men  in  the  last  action,  repres- 
sed any  farther  attempts  of  D'Estaing  during  that  season; 
and  he  soon  after  sailed  for  North  America. 

The  contrivers  of  a  project,  which,  notwithstanding  North 
the  failure  of  expected  success,  they  still  deem  practicable,  "^"*®'^***' 
must  rest  their  hopes  of  ultimate  attainment  on  a  variation 
of  means.  Repeated  discomfiture  did  not  convince  Bri- 
tish ministers  that  the  colonies  were  not  to  be  subdued ; 
still  OUT  counsellors  conceived  they  might  he  reduced 
through- a  change  of  plans,  which  should  be  carried  into 
execution  by  more  skilful  and  vigorous  efforts*  Alteration 
of  schemes  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  belli- 
gerent policy  of  government  during  the  contest  with  Ame- 
rica, which,  in  a  great  measure,  was  a  war  of  experiments. 
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CHAP.  The  northern  provinces  had    been  the  first  scenes  of 

^^^^,r^i^  hostilities,  and  afterwards  the  middle  states ;  but  the 
17/9.  southern  colonies,  with  little  interruption,  had  been  ex- 
empted from  invasion.  Overthrow  in  the  north  and 
inefficiency  in  the  middle^,  government  now  hoped  would 
be  compensated  by  victory  in  the  south ;  thither  it  was 
resolved  to  direct  our  efforts,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  conflict,  Georgia  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  were 
the  principal  theatres  of  active  enterprise. 

Since,  indeed,  it  was  resolved  to  persevere  in  the 
attempted  reduction,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  carry- 
ing our  arms  to  the  southern  provinces  :  these  colonies  pro- 
duced the  commodities  which  wvre  most  wanted,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  European  markets.  France  took  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  their  staple  products,  and  the  quiet 
and  security  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  ad- 
mitted so  vigorous  a  cultivation,  that  their  export  trade 
seemed  little  otherwise  affected  by  the  war,  than  what 
it  suffered  from  the  British  cruisers*  Thus,  in  effect, 
the  continental  credit  in  Europe  was  principally  up- 
held by  the  southern  colonies;  and  they  became  the 
medium  through  which  they  received  tl^ose  supplies,  that 
were  not  only  indispensably  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  war,  but  even  to  the  conducting  of  the  common  busi<* 
ness  and  affairs  of  life.  ^  Besides,  it  was-believed,  that* 
in  the  provinces  in  question,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  well  affected  to  the  British  government, 
than  upon  trial  had  been  found  among  their  northern  coun* 
trymen;  and  ministers,  in  spite  of  experience,  received 
those  rumours  as  authentic  information.  It  was  therefore  - 
resolved  to  make  an  essay  in  the  south,  and  to  begin  with 
Georgia*  This  province,  though  in  itself  neither  great 
nor  powerful,  possessed  considerable  importance  as  a  gra- 
nary to  the  invaders,  and  a  road  to  farther  progress.  It 
was  extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  and  thus  could  supply  pro* 
visions  to  the  rovalists  when  at  such  a  distance  from  their 
principal  magazines ;  and  being  contiguous  to  East  Florid 
da,  a  loyal  colony,  where  general  Prevost  was  stationed 
^yith  a  body  of  trgops,  if  recovered,  would  prove  a  key  tq 
the  CaroUn:is»     These  reasons  determined  the  British  tQ 

1  See  AnnufilRc|pl8tcr,  1779.  p.  29. 
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undertake  an  expedition  to   Georgia ;    and   towards  the     CHAP, 
dose  of  the  preceding  year,   the   undertaking  was  com- 
menced  by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army.  ^jjg^ 

The  land  force  destined  to  execute  this  project,  con-  Expedition 
siated  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  two  battalions  of  Hes-  under  eo» 
sians,  and  four  of   North   and  South   Carolina  loyalists,  ^^^  ^^ 
with  a  body  of  artillery,   amounting  in  all  to  three  thou-  who  r«- 
sand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  province, 
colonel  Campl^ell.     Major  general  Prevost  was  ordered  to 
join  the  expedition  from  East  Florida,  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole ;  but  so  ably  did  Campbell  form  his 
plans  of  attack,  and  so  well  was  he  supported  by  the  spi- 
rit and  bravery  of   his    little   army,  and  the  cordial  and 
zealous  cooperation  of  commodore  Parker  and  the  naval 
forces,  that  the  reduction  of  the  province  was  completed 
before  the  arrival  of  Prevost. 

Having  left  New  York  in  November  1778,  the  Bri- 
tish commander  arrived,  on  the  23d  of  December,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  upon  which  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
sea.  Near  the  metropolis,  but  farther  down  the  river. 
How,  the  American  general,  was  stationed  with  several 
regiments,  for  the  double  purpose  of  opposing  the  landing 
of  the  British,  and  protecting  the  town.  Not  fearing  these 
adversaries,  Campbell,  on  the  29th,  disembarked  his  troops, 
in  the  face  of  the  provincial  musketry  and  artillery.  The 
first  that  reached  the  land  was  captain  Cameron,  with  the 
light  infantry  of  Frazer's  highlanders ;  the  Americans  re- 
ceived them  with  a  general  volley,  by  which  the  captain 
and  a  fe%v  others  were  killed.  The  native  courage  of  the 
highlanders,  by  the  death  of  their  commander  stimulated 
to  revenge,  hurried  on  with  a  force  which  numbers  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  oppose,  and  drove  the  Americans  to  the 
woods.  Campbell,  pursuing  the  dismayed  foes,  overtook 
them  at  a  post  near  Savannah,  which  was  so  strong  as  to 
induce  How  to  risk  an  engagement.  His  right  was 
covered  by  a  thick  woody  swamp,  and  the  houses  of  a 
plantation  filled  with  riflemen ;  his  left  reached  the  rice 
marshes  upon  the  river;  the  town  and  fort  of  Savannah 
protected  the  rear ;  the  artillery  was  disposed  advanta- 
geously on  both  sides,  and  a  trench  of  one  hundred  yard? 
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CHAF.  Wide,  together  with  a  /marshy  rivulet,  guarded  the  front* 
_  ^-„^^  ^  The  colonists  being  somewhat  more  accessible  on  the  left 
IT79.  ^^^^  ^^  ^"y  Other  situation,  there  they  expected  the  brunt 
of  the  British  attack^  and  thither  directed  their  chief  atten- 
tion and  vigilance.  The  sagacity  of  Campbell  discovered 
their  opinions  and  views ;  and  farther  to  encourage  their 
belief,  made  a  feint  to  send  troops  in  thaX  direction.  Mean- 
while having  discovered  a  private  path  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  he  despatched  sir  James  Baird,  with  the  light 
troopsr,  to  turn  the  enemy's  rear :  conducted  by  a  negro 
through  the  secret  track,  Baird  accomplished  his  object, 
and  assailed  the  Americans.  Campbell  finding  that  the 
stratagem  had  succeeded,  now  bore  on  the  enemy  lYk  front, 
Thus  surrounded,  the  provincials  were  completely  defeat- 
ed and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  while 
only  seven  of  the  British  fell.  This  victory  decided  the 
fate  of  Savannah,  which  yielded  without  farther  struggle  ; 
all  Lower  Georgia  followed  its  example ;  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  not  only  abstained  from  resistance, 
but  even  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  next  care  of 
Campbell  was  to  form  regulations  for  the  tranquillity  and 
government  of  the  province  ;  which  duty  he  eifected  with 
great  policy  and  ability."*  He  now  resolved  to  prosecute 
his  success  by  an  expedition  into  Upper  Georgia,  where 
many  were  said  to  be  well  disposed  towards  the  British 
government,  and  only  to  wait  for  the  support  of  the  king's 
troops,  that  they  might  with  safety  declare  their  attachment. 
The  march  of  Campbell,  therefore,  into  the  inland  country 
had  a  double  object ;  to  establish*  a  communication  with 
the  loyalists,  and  to  reduce  the  remaining  partof  Georgia. 
Augusta,  the  second  town  of  the  province,  lies  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  ts  distant  from 
the  sea  coast  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  pre- 
vious arr,angements  necessary  for  marching  through,  such 
an  extt-nt  of  country,  in  many  places  thinly  and  in  some 
not  at  all  inhabited,  were  so  well  adjusted  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Campbell,  that  he  met  with  few  interruptions,  ex- 
cept such  as  arose  from  the  water  courses  in  his  way,  the 
bridges  over  which  were  in  most  places  destroyed.     Upon 

m  See  Stcdman,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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his  approach  to  Augusta,  a  body  of  provincials,  under  the    CHAR 
comm^d  of  brigadier  general  Williamson,  quitted  the 
town,  and  retreated  across  the  river."     From  Augusta,  ^1779 
Campbell  despatched  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  by 
assurances  of  protection. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  advances  of  the  royal  troops, 
the  provincials  made  dispositions  for  arresting  their  pro- 
gress. General  Lincoln,  commander  of  the  Americans 
in  the  south,  soon  arrived  on  tho  northern  bank  with  a 
great  and  increasing  force.  Campbell,  not  finding 
Augusta  tenable,  retreated  down  to  Savannah  ;  while 
Lincoln  marched  along  the  northern  banks,  with  a  view  to 
cross  the  river  and  reconquer  Georgia.  While  Lincoln 
was  thus  engaged,  general  Prevost  conteived  hopes  of 
surprising  Charleston  :  on  the  10th  of  May,  accordingly, 
the  British  troops  reached  Astley's  ferry  in  the  evening, 
and  having  passed  the  river,  appeared  before  Charleston 
the  following  day.  On  the  12th  the  town  was  summoned 
tD  surrender,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  general  having  viewed 
the  lines,  was  convinced,  that,  though  unfinished,  they 
were  not  to  be  forced  without  a  lo^s  of  men  which  he 
could  not  space.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  was  more 
numerous  than  his  troops,  and  that  general  Lincoln, 
having  heard  of  his  advance,  was  hastening  to  its  relief 
from  the  back  country  with  a  numerous  army  ;  he  there* 
fore  retired  towards  Georgia,  took  possession  of  Johns 
Island,  a  place  separated  from  the  main  by  a  small  inlet 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  himself,  until  the  arrival  of  am- 
munition expected  from  New  York.  Hearing  that  Lin* 
coin  was  advancing  to  Lower  Georgia,  he  departed  for 
Savannah,  in  order  to  place  the  fort  in  the  best  possible 
condition  of  defence  ;  and  Jeft  to  colonel  Maitland  the 
command  of  Johns  Island,  with  a  garrison  consisting  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  much 
weakened  and  reduced  in  its  numbers,  a  corps  of  Hessians, 
part  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  loyalists,  and  a 
detachmeot  of  artillery,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred 
men  fit  for    duty.     General   Lincoln  apprised  that  the 

n  StedipftD,  vol.  u.  p.  lOS. 
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CHAP,    garrison  was  in  a  weak  state,  projected  to  cut  it  off ;   and 
AAiii.     ^^  ^Yic  20th  of  June,   he  advanced  against  this  handful^ 
1779.      ^^^^  about  five  thousand  men*     An  attack  on  the  Briti^ 
Maitiand's  piquets  first  gave  the  alarm  ;   on  which  colonel  Maitland 
Uncoiu.     immediately  ordering  his  soldiers  to  arms,  despatched  two 
companies    of  highlanders   to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  until  he  should  come  up  himself  with  his  whole 
force.     The   impetuous  valour  of  those  braire  mountain- 
eers hurried  them  on  too  far,  and  their  indignant  courage 
forbade  them   to    retreat,  when  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers  :  falling  in  with  the  left  wing  of  the  provincials, 
they  commenced  an  attack  afi:ainst  ten  times  their  own  force. 

Impetuous  .        ,  , 

valour  of  and  maintained  the  contest  until  all  their  officers^  were 
highUuj!  either  killed  or  wounded ;  of  the  two  companies,  only 
tiers.  eleven  made   good  their  retreat.^     This  partial   success 

emboldened  the  Americans  to  attack  the  British  lines,  and 
a  regiment  of  Hessians,  overborne  with  the  provincial 
force,  had  given  away,  and  were  communicating  their 
confusion  to  the  rest  of  our  troops,  when  the  remaining 
companies  of  the  highlanders,  by  a  movement  equally^ 
judicious,  bold,  and  rapid,  stayed  the  progress  of  the 
American  army,  avenged  the  cause  of  their  fallen  coun- 
trymen, and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  heroism  diffused  itself  over  the  British  troops  :  the 
skill  of  colonel  Maitland  seized  the  happy  moment,  ralli- 
ed the  retreating  Hessians,  and  repelled  and  routed  the 
enemy.  The  Americans  dispirited  by  so  unsuccessful 
an  attack,  attempted  no  farther  offensive  operations  until 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  D'Estaing  reanimated  their  hopes 
of  expelling  the  English  from  Lower  Georgia.  Informed 
of  the  coming  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  Lincoln  march- 
ed to  join  the  French  forces.  Prevost  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  Savannah,  and  ds^patched  orders  to  colonel 
Maitland  to  repair  thither  with  all  possible  haste  ;  old 
fortifications    were   strengthened,   and   new  works,  con* 


o  Among  tlic  slain  was  their  brave  commander,  ca[>tain  Charles  Campbell, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  house  of  Ardchattan  in  Argyleshire,  a  youth 
^hom  the  writer  recollects  as  a  classfellow  at  St.  Andrew's  college,  and  of  high 
promise.  His  conduct,  during  four  campaigns  in  America,  ac(|uired  him  gre«t 
military  reputation,  which  he  was  rapidly  ifncreasiug,  when,  m  the  24th  year 
of   his  age,  he  fell  fighting  for   his  king   and  country. 

X)  See  Stcdniaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  iiT, 
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9trQCted,  under  the  direction  of  ^,  masterly  engineer,  cap*    CHAP, 
tain  Moncrief.     D'Estaing  having  landed  his  troops  with-  ^^^IJ^]- 
ont  waiting  for   the   Americans,    in  terms  of  the   most     ^jj^ 
boasting  bravado  and  illiberal  insolence   summoned  the  D'Estaing 
British  general  to  surrender.     Despising  the  gasconade,  i^rge  force 
Prevost  considered  how  he  might  gain  time  until  the  arri-  q^^^*"*  ^^ 
vd  of  colonel  Maitland  ;  he  therefore  sent  a  civil  answer,  invests 
desiring  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  Frenchman,    *^^*^^   * 
in  the  confidence  of  vanity,  doubted  not  that  a  surrender 
would  be  determined,  and  that  the  period  wanted  was  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  propositions  of  capitulation  : 
he  therefore  complied  with  the  request. .    Meanwhile  co- 
lonel Maitland,  having  marched  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
reached  Savannah  ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  general  noti- 
fied his  resolution  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
Lincoln  being  now  arrived,   the    combined  armies   made  Memora- 
dispositions  for  carrying  on  the  siege  ;  ground  was  broken  fence  of 
on  the  asd  of  September,  and  the  British  interrupted  the  ^y^J^®'^'' 
operations  by  several  successful  sallies.     On   the  4th  of  British, 
October,  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers   being  opened,  a 
request  was  made  by  general  Prevost,  that   the    women 
and  children  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  town,  and 
embark  on  board  vessels  in  the  river,  which  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  count  D'£staing,  and 
^wait  the  issue  of  the  siege.     This   request,  so  agreeable 
to  humanity,  was  refused  in  terms  of  insulting  rudeness  ; 
which  showed  that  the  French  commander,  having  long 
proved  himself  destitute  of  the  honour,^    was  no    less 
deficient  in  the  manners,  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  dere- 
liction of  integrity  often  brings  along  with  it  a  disregard 
for  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  civilized  life.     On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  upon  the 
British   lines  ;  two  feigned   assaults    were    intended    to 
draw  the  attention  of .  the  besieged  to  the  centre  and  left, 
while,  in  two  columns,  the  main  body  turning  the  right  of 
the  British,  should   attack  the  rear.     The  operations  be- 
gan before  day-light ;  fortunately,  one  of    the   enemy's 
columns    mistaking  its    way  in  the   darkness,    was  en- 
tangled  in  a  swamp  adjoining  the  fortress,  and  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  British  batteries.     Morning  having  d\s^ 

q-lie  had  broken  his  pai'ole  in  a  former  yr&r. 

VoL  II.  K  k 
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OHAP.    cQvered  this  division  not  yet   extricated  from  the  morass, 
the  British  commenced -immediately   so  hot  a  fire,  as  not 


j7j.g  only  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  rear^  but  even 
from  forming,  and  destroyed  numbers  of  their  men. 
Meanwhile  D'Estaing  himself,  with  the  other  column, 
advanced  against  a  redoubt  which  served  as  an  out- 
work for  the  garrison  ;  tho  combat  became  extremely 
fierce  and  desperate  ;  for  a  few  minutes  a  French  and 
American  standard  was  planted  on  a  parapet.  The  con^ 
test  for  the  possession  of  the  redoubt  was  long  maintained 
by  both  sides  ;  when  lieutenant  colonel  Maitland,  seizing 
the  critical  moment,  ordered  the  grenadiers  of  the  sixtieth 
l-egiment,  with  the  marines,  to  move  forward  and  charge 
the  enemy^s  column,  already  staggering, under  the  obstinate 
resistance  at  the  redoubt,  and  the  slaughter  which  had 
been  made  by  the  artillery  from  the  different  batteries,  as 
well  as  from  the  Germaine  armed  brig.  This  well -tinned 
movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  attack :  the  assailants 
.1  were  repulsed,  driven  out  of  the  ditch.of  the  redoubt,  and 

routed  with  redoubled  slaughter,  leaving  behind  them,    in 
killed  and  wounded,  six  hundred  and  thirty*'Sev€n  of  the 
French  troops,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- four  of  the 
The  siege   Americans.     The    issue  of   this  battle    determined    the 
IS  raised,     giege  ;  the  allies  separated  ;    the  Americans  retreated  to 
South  Carolina,  and  the  French  returned  to  their   ships; 
Soon  after  their   embarkation,  their  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm;  D'£stai«ig,  with   part  of  the  ships,  sailed 
for  France,^and  the  rest  returned  to  Ae  West  indies* 
Clinton  ^^  the  northern  provinces,  the  war  this  year  was  car* 

©ontinuesa  j.jg^j  q^  Jjj  partial  and  detached  expeditions,  but  productive 

war  ol  ae-      r         »  <»•  »  r 

tachments.  of  no  important  event.  Sir  George  Coilier,  who  succeed- 
ed, admiral  Gamhier  in  the  command  of  the  fl^t,  had 
been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  there,  by  his 
activity,  enterprise,  and  vigilance,  he  had  destroyed  num- 
hers  of  American  privateers,  which  harassed  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  colonists,  and  protected  the  ^British  commerce 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  NeVyfo()ndland  Bshe- 
ries.  For  his  jser vices  in  the  station  being  pporaoted  to 
an  hitler  employment,  he  repaired  to  New  York ;  there 
sir  Henry  Clinton  atad  he  concerted- an  expedition  to  Vir- 
ginia, not  with  any  hopes  of  making  a  permanent  impres- 
sion on    that  centrical  and  valuable  province^  but  with  a 
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view  to  impair  resources  from  which  the  enemy  wert  CHAP, 
principally  supplied.  By  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  -*^'*^"*- 
Chesapedk,  the  credit  of  congress  with  foreign  nations  ^jj^ 
was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  supported  ;  and,  by  the  inland 
navigation  of  that  bay,  large  quantities  of  salt  provisions, 
the  produce  both  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were 
conveyed  to  the  middle  colonies  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
American  army.  A  detachment  under  general  Matthew, 
consisting  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  sir 
George  Collier  with  a  ship  of  the  line  and  four  sloops  of 
war,  made  a  des'cent  upon  Virginia,  burnt  the  town  of 
Suffolk,  took  or  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  provi- 
sions and  stores  at  Gosport  and  other  parts  on  the  coast 
at  Portsmouth,  and  a  great  number  of  merchant  ships  be«> 
longing  either  to  the  Americans  or  their  new  allies,, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Hav- 
ing thus  annoyed  our  enemies,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
booty,  the  armament  returned  to  New  York.'  General 
Clinton  attacked  Verplank's  creek  and  Stoney  point,  two 
important  posts  on  the  Hudson  river,  commanding  the 
passage  at  King's  ferry,  which  was  the  most  direct  and 
convenient  course  of  communication  between  the  northern 
and  middle  colonies.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops,  the  forts  were  abandoned :  major  general  Tryoa 
and  sir  George  Collier  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Connecticut,  which,  abounding  in  men  and  provisions,  was 
a  great  support  to  the  American  army  :  they  successively 
reduced  the  several  towns,  took  or  destroyed  the  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  stores,  artillery,  and  ships,  but  respect- 
ed private  property  as  much  as  possible,  and  treated 
the  provincials  with  meritorious  lenity."  General  Tryon 
and  admiral  Collier  now  proceeded  to  relieve  Penobscot^ 
wherein  general  M'laclean,  with  a  detachment  of  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  British,  had  established  a  post,  in  order 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  provincials  to  Nova  Scotia* 
The  Americans  attempted  to  surprise  this  fort,  but  finding 
the  British  prepared  for  their  reception,  made  dispositions 
for  a  regular  siege.  On  the  12th  of  August,  Maclean 
learned  that  the  next  day  an  assault  was   intended.     On. 

r  Mr.  BelRham,  in  his  narrative,  disapproves  of  these  expeditions  as  in- 
eonsistent  witli  humanity  ;  as  if  it  wefe  cc>i>trary  to  humaiiitpr  to  impair  in- 
an  en<*ny  ilie  means  of  doiifg  u«  hnrt  '     s  See  SteHman,  vol.  h.  p.  143. 
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CHAP,     the  13th,  however,  no  attack  was  made.     On  the  14tB« 
^^.^^^'     the  garrison  early   in  the  morning  discovered,   to  their 
1779.     great  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  works,, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  found  the  reason  of  their  de- 
parture,   in  the    approach  of  Collier's   squadron.      The 
American  ships  were  taken  or  burnt ;  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  but  many 
of  them  died  of  fatigue.     Collier,  on  returning  to  New 
York,  was  superseded  by  admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  soon 
after  embarked  for  England.     The  Americans  surprised 
Stoney  point   some  weeks  after  its  capture,  and   having 
taken  the  fortress  by  surprise,    behaved  with  the   most 
laudable  humanity  to  the  prisoners  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  a  British    detachment,  again  evacuated  the  garrison. 
They  also  made  an  attempt  on  Powles  hook,  a  British  post 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  to    New  York  :   Lee,  an 
American  major,  had  learned  that  a  party  from  the  garri- 
son had  gone  up  the  country   to  forage.     Advancing  at 
night  with  three  hundred  men  to  the  gate,  he  was  mistaken 
by  the  sentinel  for  the  officer  who  commanded  the  forag- 
ing party,  and  being  by  that   means  suffered  to  pass  with 
his  detachment,  seized  two  redoubts.     Major  Sutherland, 
commander  of  the  post,  being  alarmed,  called  together 
sixty  Hessians,  whose  vigorous  onset  compelled  the  pro- 
vincials to  retire,   with  about  forty  prisoners  :  their  re- 
treat was  by  military  men  reckoned  extremely  precipitate. 
Gallant  ex-         GENERAL  Clinton,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  D'Esta- 
the'British  *"S  ^^  Georgia,   and   apprehending  a  descent  upon  New 
troops,       York,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
any  inipor-  detached  posts  :  and  concentrating  his  forces,  acted  on  the 
tant  result,  defensive   for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.     Such,  in   this 
campaign,  were  the  exploits  of  Clinton's  forces,   whose 
efforts  and  achievements  bore  fresh  testimony  to  British 
valour,    but  produced   no   important  results.     Through 
all  our  exertions,  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object. 

A  WAR  of  devastation  was  carried  on  between  the  Ame*- 
ricans  and  Indians;  in  which,  though  the  former  were 
most  frequently  superior,  they  by  no  means  subjugated 
their  enemies. 

The  Spaniards  this  year  conquered  West  Florida,  and 
entirely  expelled  the  British  from  the  Mississippi  tl»de« 
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To  compensate  this  loss,  eommodore  Lutterel  and  captain    CHAP. 
Dalrymple  captured  fort  Omoa,  wherein  they  found  two  ,^5^11!!^ 
itgister  ships,  estimated  at  640,0001.  with  about  a  fifth      ^^j^ 
more  in  other  plunder.     France  made  a  successful  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  strong  squadron  des- 
tined afterwards  to  i^inforce  D'Estaing  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  British  forts,  settlements,  and  factories  at  Senegal,  on 
the  Gambia,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  being  totally 
incapable  of  resisting,  each  were  successively  taken. 

From  distant  regions  we  now  return  to  Europe,  where-  Europe, 
in  the  combined  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  exert- 
ed to  overpower  Great  Britain  on  her  own  element,  but 
was  exerted  in  vain. 

Unwise  as  Spain  manifested  herself,  in  seeking  a  con- 
test with  England,  she  had  dexterously  timed  her  avowal 
of  hostile  intentions :  she  had  suspended  her  declaration 
until  the  arrival  of  her  annual  treasures  from  her  dominions 
in  America,  and  until  she  was  able  to  join  the  French  fleet 
in  Europe.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  armament,of  France 
sailed  from  Brest  towards  the  coast  of  Spain;  on  the  16th, 
the  Spanish  minister  had,  as  we  have  seen,  delivered  the 
manifesto ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  joined  the  French. 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  time  appeared  pecu-  perilous 
liarly  perilous.  She  had  formerly  coped  with  the  house  of  g^^^®**.  ^ 
Bourbon,  but  had  not  been  obliged  to  encounter  its  undi- 
vided strength.  Her  continental  allies,  by  employing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  land  efforts  of  our  enemies,  had 
prevented  their  principal  exertions  from  being  directed  to 
maritime  operations.  It  had  been  often  objected  to  her 
statesmen,  that  they  too  ambitiously  courted  foreign  con- 
federacies ;  her  ministers  were  now  censured  for  their  total 
avoidance  of  continental  connexions.  She  had  now  to 
stand  alone  against  the  Bourbon  force,  joined  to  her  own 
revolted  subjects ;  and  while  a  great  part  of  her  power  was 
employed  against  her  ancient  colonies,  a  naval  armament 
.in  multitude  of  men,  number,  and  size  of  ships,  unprece- 
dented  in  maritime  history,  prepared  to  bear  down  upon 
the  remainder.  Foreign  nations,  seeing  her  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, considered  her  ruin  as  fast  approaching :  but 
the  event  soon  showed,  that  however  unwise-  it  may  be  in 
Britain  entirely  to  renounce  alliances  with  European  neigh- 
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hours,  yet  in  herself,  in  the  resources  of  her  own  industry, 
abilitj'^,  and  spirit,  she  possesses  the  means  of  repelling 
every  attempt  of  her  enemies :  gigantic  as  were  the  efforts, 
they  did  not  avail. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  chief  naval  opera- 
tions, a  squadron  of  French  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
island  of  Jersey.      This  attack,  though  easily  repulsed,  pro- 
duced important  consequences.      Admiral  Arbuthnot,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  was  proceeding  down  the  channel  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions 
and  stores,  to  join  sir  Henry  Clinton,   when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  were  in  Jersey ;   and,  leaving 
ftis  convoy  at  Torbay,   he  with  his  squadron  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  the  island.      This  laudable  movement,  though 
executed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  besides  being  the  cause  of 
considerable  delay  in  his  own  voyage,  interfered  with  our 
plan  for  the  naval  campaign  in  Europe.      It  being  appre- 
hended, that  as  the  season  was  advancing,  the  Brest  fleet 
might  be  out,  and  attempt  to  intercept  so  valuable  a  con- 
voy, ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Darby,  were  de- 
spatched from  the  channel  fleet  to  conduct  Arbuthnot  be- 
yond all  probable  danger.      Our  principal  armament,  which 
had  been  intended  to  block  up  the  French  in  Brest  harbour, 
to  prevent  its  junction  with  the  Spaniards,  was  deemed 
inadequate  to  the  service,    until  it  should  be  rejoined  by 
Darby.      During  this  interval,  the  two  fleets  of  our  enemies 
were  enabled   to  meet :   when  united,  they  amounted  to 
more   than  sixty   ships    of  the  line,  with  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  frigates  ;   and  soon   after  their  junction,  this 
formidable    armada   steered   towards  the  British   coasts. 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  with  thirty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  frigates,  was  cruising  in    the  chops 
of  the  channel,  when  the  combined  fleet  passed  him  con- 
siderably to  the  eastward,  about  the  middle  of  August 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Plymouth.     The  enemy  in  their 
way  took  the  Ardent,  a  ship  of  the   line  that  was  sailing 
to  join  the  British  admiral.      They  made  no  attempt  to 
Ijnd  but  continued   in  sight  of   Plymouth  several  days. 
After  having  paraded  there  to' the  great  alarm  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  strong  easterly  gale  drove  them  out  to  the  ocean  ; 
they  r:inged  about  the  lands-end,  Scilly  islands,   and  adja- 
Ccut  parts,  till  the  end  of  the  month*     On  the  31st  of  Au- 
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gust,  «ir  Charles  Hardy  entered  the  channel  in  sight  of    CHAP, 
the  combined  fleet,  which  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  /^,,^,m^ 
passage.      The  British  admiral,  like  his  renowned  prede-      y^^^ 
cesser  Drake  in  similar   ci^  camstances,    endeavoured   to  J^^®  ^"8- 

,  1111  Hsh  fleet 

entice  the  enemy  into  the  narrow  seas  where  they  coulcl  not  endeavou* 
have  sufficiently  expanded  their  force :  but  perhaps  dread-  fyg^J™J![ 
ine  the  fate  of  the  former  armada,   when  it  presumed  to  da  to  the 
brave  England  on  her  own  element,  they  retired.     I'he  seas. 
enemy  accompanied  this  ostentatious  exhibition  of  their  'll»eenc- 
fleet,  with   threats  of  an   invasion   by  a  powerful  army,  treat. 
The  northern  provinces  of  France  were  every  where  in 
motion ;  forces  were  marched  down  to  the  coasts  of  Nor-  threatens 
mandy   and   Britanny ;    the*  ports  in  the  bay  and  in  the  «."  »"v*- 
channel   were  crowded  with  shipping;    and  the  general 
and  principal  officers  were  named  by  the  king  to  command 
and  act  in  a  grand  intended  expedition.     The  British  gov- 
ernment, with  suitable  vigilance  and  activity,  prepared  to 
defeat  the  expected  attack.      Numerous  cruisers  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  channel,  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions ;  the 
militia  were  embodied  ;  they  and  the  regular  troops  march- 
ed to  our  southern  coasts,  and>cattle,  horses,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  conveniently  moved,  were,  by  a  proclamation, 
driven  ihto  the  interior  country.     The  prospect  of  such 
danger  roused  the  national  spirit ;  party  disputes  were  by  patriotic 
the  bulk  of  the  people  for  a  time  forgotten  ;  they  no  longer  ^^^rts^of 
inquired  whether  North,  or  Fox  would  make  the  ablest  all  ijarties 
minister,  but  agreed  in  thinking  that  Britain,  an  indepen-  the*^^^* 
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dent  and  free  state,  was  happier,  than  she  could  be  as  the  ™y* 
dependent  province   of  an   arbitrary    monarchy.     These 
thoughts,  and  the  consequent  sentiments,  animated  every 
loyal  and  patriotic  heart.      Public  bodies  and  private  indi- 
viduals made  voluntary  contributions  to  raise  men  for  the  conuibu7 
defence  of  their  king  and  country.      But   our  exertions  ti°"*- 
were  not  confined  to  defence :  while  this  mighty  armament 
hovered  over  our  coasts,  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  com- 
modore Johnstone,  alarmed  the  opposite  shores  of  France  ; 
our  cruisers  and  privateers  annoyed  the  trade  of  our  ene- 
mies ;   our  own  rich  mercantile  fleets  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies  came  safe  into  harbour,  while  the  Bourbon 
armament  was  at  sea.     The   combined  host  returned  to 
Brest  harbour,  where  the  bad  state  of  their  ships  and  sick- 
ness of  their  crews,  confined  them  to  port  for  the  rest  of 
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CHAP,    the  campaign.     Thus  the  approach  of  this  immense  equip- 
^^^^^^..^      ment,  and  the  threatened  invasion,  proved  mere  empty 
1779.      bravadoes*     Sir  Charles  Hardy  continued  till  the  begin- 
^K%^""    "*"S  ^^  November  to  cruise  with  his  fleet.     In  spite  of 
Iceepsthe    her  Combined  enemies,  Britannia  still  ruled   the  waves* 
i)rotecu      '^'^^  ^^^y  co'«i*ic''cial  fleet  that  was  in  any  danger,  owed 
«Br  trade,  its  peril  to  a  private  adventurer.      Paul  Jones,  in  the  end 
of  July,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  a  forty  gun 
ship,  a  frigate  of  thirty- six  and  an  another  of  thirty-two 
guns,  a   brig  of  twelve  guns,   and  a  cutter,  from    port 
I^'Orient^  to  intercept  our  homeward  bound  fleet  from 
the  Baltic.       I'hese  merchantmen  were  under  the  convoy 
*  of  the  Serapisr,  of  forty-four*  guns,  captain  Pierson,  and 

the  Countess  of  Scarborough  of  twenty  guns,  captain 
Percy.  On  the  23d  of  September,  captain  Pierson  hav- 
ing discovered  the  enemy  off  Scarborough,  made  signal 
to  the  convoy  to  run  ashore  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
when  near  enough  to  perceive  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  summoned  the  other  frigate  to  hts  side.  Jones, 
trusting  to  the  numbers  of  his  men  and  guns,  offered 
battle ;  being  within  musket  shot,  he  attacked  the  Serapis, 
and  attempted  to  board  het,  but  ^as  repulsed.  Captain 
Pierson,  after  gallantly  maintaining  the  contest  fbr  a  long 
time  against  the  two  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  at  length 
seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  in  mercy  to  his  men  struck  his 
colours.  Percy  with  his  twenty  gun  ship,  made  a  no  less 
valiant  defence  against  Jones's  frigate  of  thirty-two,  but 
"^  was  compelled  to  strike.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 

and  wounded  was  great  i  but  that  of  the  enemy  much 
greater.  Jones's  own  ship  was  so  greedy  damaged,  that 
she  sunk  two  days  afterwards.  In  this  engagement,  twp 
of  the  king's  ships  were  lost;  but  their  resistance  saved 
the  whole  convoy,  which  escaped  into  different  harbours. 
Invent-  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  was  Gibraltar; 

meiit  of  f      n  •  111*  !• 

Cibruitar.  accordmgl)^  preparations  were  early  made  tor  proceeding 
against  that  fortress.  Aware  of  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  of  the  number  and  valour  of  its  defenders,  lately 
reinforced  with  troops,  and  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
stores,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  a  siege  would  be  impracti- 
cable, and  that  the  only  means  of  reduction  was  blockade: 
they  therefore,  in  July,  invested  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
made  no  impression  during  the  first  campaign. 
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Character  of  a  statesman. — Generaiview  of  Lord  North's 
.  administration.'^-^Arduous  struggle  in  which  Britain  was 
engaged.'^Her  resources  grow  from  her  caiis.-^JIer 
efforts  rise  with  her  difficulties. '^Meeting  ^  of  parlia*- 
ment^^^The  king's  speech.'-^Extraordinary  amendment 
proposed  to  the  address.'-^Fiews  of  opposition.-'^Plan  of 
stfstem>atic  attack  on  ministers^  under  three  general 
heads'^-4o  he  respectively  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Burke^  Fox,  and  Dunntng.^^-^tate  of  Iteland.^^ 
Alarmif^  associations.-'^Lord  North's  plan  for  afford* 
ing  them  satisfaction^-^Bills  passed  for  that^purpose.^^ 
Motions  in  the  house  cf  peers  by  the  duke<f  Richmond 
and  earl  Skellmrne  respecting  the  profusion  of  public 
maney.'-^Petitions  by  Yorkshire  and  London.-^Mrm 
Surie  undertakes  the  cause  of  public  economy.^^Celebra-' 
ted  bill  of  reform.'^^Motions  respecting  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  crewn.-^Increasing  spirit  ofpopuhr  as^ 
so€iaHan.r^In0dmt  which  damped  that  s^rit^^^Pfs* 
testant  society^-^t^xtends  from  Scotland  to  Mngland*^^^ 
Lord  George  Gmskn  becomes  an  -enthusiast  agaimt  po* 
pery^^ptfesident  of  the  protestant  society ^-^Petition  ts 
parliament,  for  a  repeal  of  the  tolerant  law-^^suppcried 
by  an  immense  multitude  that  surround  the  parSsment 
house*^^Firm  and  manly  conduct  of  the  legislature^*^ 
JOreadful  riots  iU'  Lsndon^^^numerous  conflagrations'^ 
4remendoi4s  atpect  of  the  burning  metropolis^^risons 
broken  open^^ani  threatened — attempt  to  cut  the  pipes 
of  the  new  river^^-^military  reinforcements  arrive^---^ 
length  prove  victorious^^insurrection  crushed — tran- 
quillity restored^oud  complaints  against  the  lord  may^ 
or. — Parliament  resumes  its  functions. — Supplies.^^^es- 
sion  rises^-^Parliament  dissolved. 

AMONG  the  various  considerations  that  enter  into    CHAF. 

XXIV 

our  estimates  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  statesmen. 


there  are  two  to  which  we  mav  safely  resort  as  just  tests      1779. 
Vol-  II.  '  L  1 
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CHAP,    of  executorial  ability:  the  first  is  general  and  compirehen- 
^.^"^sive,    and  depends  on  the  principles  which  direct  their 
1779.     thoughts  ^nd,  actions ;  the  second  is  particular,  and  modi- 
Oiaracter  fied  by  the  existing  case.     The  former ,of  these  tests  con- 
sists in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  objects   pursued, 
and  means  employed  in  the  whole  system  of  their  policy^ 
according  to  the  fitness  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  charac- 
terise their  administration  as  a  series ;  the  latter,  in  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  specific  ends  and  measures,  which 
relate  merely  to  -the  circumstances  of  the  time  :  according 
to  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  these,  we  appreciate  any 
given  part  of  an  administration.      It  would  be  erroneous 
and  feeble  reasoning,  to  infer,  from  the  want  of  one  species 
of  talent,  the  absence   of  « very  other.     There. have  be^n 
ministers,  to  whose  proceedings  we  could  not  apply  the 
-first  of  these  standards,  as  they  were  evidently  guided  by 
no  fixed  prii^iples  of  political  scietuuet  and  directed  to  no 
determinate  objects  of  pursuit,  or  concerted  plan  .of  con- 
duct, whose  actions  have  been  isolated  experiments  lor  ex- 
trieation  from  special  difficulties,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
systematic  policy  for  general  security  against  evil,  or  for 
the  aMlvancement  of  good.     Though  suqh  men  could  not 
fa^  ixmsummnle  statesn^n,  yet  might  lH^Qy  exert,   in  .the 
invention  of  expedients,  very  considefable  jngenuky*     In 
reviewiag  the  policy  of  the  sucoessivii  counsellors  concern- 
ed, in  our  disputes    with   America,  ^nd   considering  the 
valae  of  the  objects,   and   the  efficacy  of   the, means,  an 
attempt  to  dbcovcr  grand,  comprehensive,  and  beneficially 
praoiicabie  principles  and  schemes  would  be  vain.    Minis- 
ters had  reasoned  and  acted  as  political  empirics,  and  had 
even  evinced  themselves  deficient  in  the  limi^d  experience 
to  which  an  empiric  trusts.     Thekr^  proceedings  not  only 
proved  them  devoid  of  political  wisclom,  but  of  common 
information ;  on  very  obvious   cases,   which  it  behoved 
them  to  have  thoroughly   investigated.     It  is  easy  to  see 
that  combined  wisdom  and  magnanimity  might  have  avoid- 
ed the    American   war;  by   abstaining  from  imposts  less 
productive,   than  advantages  which   were  enjoyed  before 
thtir  enactment;  by  concession,  when  more  profitable  than 
coercion ;   by    voluntary    grants,    more  glorious  thai>  at- 
tempts to  exact;  or  if  conciliatory  offers  of  renewed  inter- 
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course  availed  nothing,  by  rather  totally  abandbning  the    CHAP, 
object,  than  persisting  in  it  through  means  to  which  the    * 
value  of  the  end  was  so  little  proportionate.      By  not  pre-      ^^jg 
venting  the    American    contest,  the    British  government  Arduous 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Bourbon  ambition  to  bring  wWdf BrU 
on  the  French  and  Spanish  wars  ;  and  thqs  far  a  retro-  ***"  ^^ 
spect  of  ministerial  conduct  justified  a  conclusipn,  that 
their  policy  wJ^jj&n  *it3  nature,   feeble,  inconsistent,  and 
unwise,  and  in  ^9 effect,  prejudicial  to  the  country;  but 
when  we  trace  their  cocmsels  and  measures  after  we  were 
actually  involved  in  those  evils,  we  find  that  it  frequently 
possessed  the  secondary  merit  of  lessening  the  evils  which 
had  been  produced  by  themselves.      In  the  late  campaign, 
the  most  threatening  which  Britain  had  ever  experienced, 
the  preparations  of  ministers  had  warded  off  the  dangers  : 
the  resistance  of  Great  Britain  to  a  mighty  combination, 
filled  European  spectators  with  astonishment  and  respect: 
her  resources  seemed  to  grow  with  her  necessities,  and  in 
no  part  of  the  world  was  her  naval  or  military  glory  ob- 
scured,    ff  many  considered  ministers   as    the    ultimate  Hertre- 

authors  of  our  nviseries,  yet  not  a  few  of  these  admitted  T"*"®*/ 

'   "^  f^w  from 

their  recent  exertions  for  defending  the  country  to  have  her  c&iu, 
been  poWerful;  and  in  viewing  our  actual  situation,  great  eflbrts^riee 
numbers  either  overlooked  or  foreot  the  cause.  Resent-  T^  ^^ 
ment  and  i:ndignation  against  our  enemies,  absorbed  all 
thoughts  of  the  impolicy  which  had  enabled  their  malig- 
nity to  operate.  *  Patriotism  called  aloud.  Let  us  punish 
our  foes,  and  defend  ourselves  ;  and  prudence  said,  reflec- 
tions on  the  causes  of  our  state  ^re  now  too  late,  our  first 
care  ought  to  be,  to  discover  the  means  of  extrication  from 
our  difficulties.  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed 
in  Britain ;  and  if  they  implied  no  strong  approbation  of 
ministers,  they  contained  at  least  little  new  reprehension. 
During  the  recess  of  parliament,  some  partial  changes  took 
place  in  the  ministry :  the  earl  of  Gower,  lord  president  of 
the  council,  resigned  that  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  earl  of  Bathurst ;  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  in  the  room 
of  lord  Weymouth;  lord  Stormont  for  the  northern,  lately 
•ccupied   by  lord  Suffolk  :  but  the  three  chief  ministers 
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CfUP.   who  praiided  owr  the  treasury,  Atneriam  and  naval 
XXIV  •  . 

,^^„     '    aflfairs,  continued  to  hold  their  offices. 

1779.  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  November.    The 

Meeting  of  speech  from  the  throne  observed,  that  we  were  called  up* 
mtn^  on  by  every  principle  of  duty,  and  every  consideration  of 
•  interest,  to  exert  our  united  efforts  in  the  support  and 
defence  of  our  country,  attacked  by  an  unjust  and  unpro^ 
voked  war,  and  contending  with. one- of  the  most  danger- 
ous  confederacies  that  ever  was  formed  against  the  crown 
and  people  of  Gre^it  Britain*  Here  our  king  presented 
a  description  of  his  subjects,  which  was  appltcaUe  to 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  magnanimous  Britons,  then,  and  in  all 
'^^«  ^^f*  ages.  "  I  know  the  character  of  my  brave  people ;  tiiQ 
*^  ptienaces  of  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  danger^ 
*^  have  no  other  effect  on  their  minds,  but  to  animate  their 
^^  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  national  spirit,  which  has  so 
^^  often  checked  and  defeated  the  projects  of  ambition  and 
*^  injustice,  and  enabled  the  British  fleets  and  armies  to 
^^  protect  their  country,  tO' vindicate  their  rights,  and  at 
^-  the  same  time  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  liberties  of 
"  Europe."  In  exhorting  his  parliament  to  persevere  in 
such  efforts  as  would  maintain  the  defence  and  security, 
and  promote  the  common  strength^  wealth,  and  interest  of 
all  his  dominions,  he  particularly  recommended  to  their 
deliberations  the  state  of  Ireland* 
Extraordi-  An  amendment  of  ^  very  extraordinary  nature  was 
amend-  moved  to  the  address ;  its  purport  was,  'to  contrast  the 
mwed^to*  Situation  of  this  country  when  his  majesty  ascended  the 
the  ad-  throne,  with  its  present  state  when  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign  had  commenced;  and  in  a  very  copious  and. 
minute  detail,  which  included  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign,  it  professed  to  exhibit  the  outset,  progress,  and  re- 
sult, and  represented  our  condition  as  then  prosperous, 
but  now  adverse ;  the  prospect  as  then  splendid,  but  now 
gloomy ;  imputing  the  alleged  alteration  to  a  change  in 
the  plans  of  government, -it  proposed  to  leave  the  new, 
and  return  to  the  old  system.  Presenting  to  the  sove* 
reign  a  dismal  picture  of  his  dominions,  it  declared  that^ 
in  the  opinion  of  its  proposers,  parliament  would  betray 
both  their   king  and  country,  if  they  did  not  distinctly 
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State  to  bis  majesty,  that  nothing  but  new  counsels  and    CHAP, 
new  counsellors  could  prevent  the  consummation  of  public     ^^^^• 
ruin.     In  this  projected  remonstrance,  the    members  of     ^^^^ 
opposition  departed  from  the  tone  which  they  had  Usually  Views  ef 
assumed,  and  demonstrated  that   they  had  now  framed  ^^^^  ^* 
a  much   more  general   plan   of  operations,  than  in  any 
of  their  former  hostilities  against  ministers.  They  perceived 
that  the  public,  in  contemplating  existing  situations,  began  to 
forget  the  series  of  past  events ;  and  to  recal  these  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  chi<^f  object 
of  the  proposition  which  they  now  offered  to  parliament. 
Never  was  more  ability  displayed  by  any  parliamentary  PlunofsjA- 
epposition,  than  in  the  plan  of  the  minority  this  session ;  tadfou  Si- 
or  more  judgment,  than  in  distributing  the  parts  of  the  nistew, 
execution  according  to  the  talents  of  the  principal  leaders. 
They  undertook  to  prove,  first  in  general  principle,  and 
afterwards  in  detail,  that  the  system  of  government  was 
radically  and  completely  wrong,  and  that  a  total  change 
was    necessary  for    the   salvation   of  the  country.     The  under 
changes   were  proposed  to   take  place  in  three  different  nJIS  ^ 
departments,  economical,  constitutional,  and  executorial*  heads. 
The  expanded  and  philosophical  mind  of  Burke  was  employ- 
ed in  grand  schemes  of  political  economy,  so  much  the 
subject  of  analysis  and  deduction,  since  the  publication  of 
Smith's    profound    work;    and    of  practical    comparison, 
from  the  exertions  of  Neckar  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom*    The  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  alleged  abuses  in   that  admirable  system,  was 
the  provitnce  assigned  to  him,  whose  vigorous  and  acute        « 
mind,  enridied  with  legal  knowledge,  sharpened  by  foren- 
sic contention,  and  enlarged   by   senatorial   deliberation, 
had  chosen  for  its  principal  object  the  support  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  practice :  to   watch  the  balance  of  the 
orders,  to  correct  the  preponderancy  in  either  scale,  was 
the  task  assigned  to  Mr.  Dunning:   while  the  powerful  to  be  re-. 
and  comprehensive  genius,  the  penetrating  sagacity,  the  *l[r,^^e7on 
bold  and  intrepid  spirit,  the  luminous,  forcible  and  im-  under  the 
presaive  eloquence  of  Mr.   Fox,  were  employed  on  the  Mcssra!^  '^ 
(executorial  conduct  of  ministers.     The  efforts,  therefore,  J^"»'^e, 
of  Opposition,  besides    various   and    separate    objects   of  and  lox. 
attack,  were  this  session  principally  directed  to  political 
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economy,  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  conduct 
of  administration,  under  three  distinguished  leaders  re- 
spectively, Messrs.  Burke,  Dunning,  and  Fox.  The 
speeches  in  support  of  the  amendment,  contained  outlines 
of  proceedings,  which  occupied  them  during  the  session. 
After  exhibiting  the  present  reign  in  "an  historical  series 
to  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  campaign,  they 
went  over  the  various  operations,  and  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that,  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  their 
conduct,  ministers  had  shown  themselves  totally  unfit  for 
their  offices.  This*  preliminary  debute  equalled  the  high- 
est oratorial  efforts  which  had  ever  been  employed  in  the 
British  senate ;  but  its  result  was  unfavourjible  to  the 
ablest  speakers ;  opposition  were  outvoted  by  a  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  eighty  to  forty- 
one  in  the  house  of  lords. 

After  the  preliminary  contention,  the  first  object  of  op* 
position  was  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  was  understood,  thatdur-  ^ 
ing  the  recess  a  plan  was  to  have  been  formed  for  giving  our 
fellow-subjects  such  satisfaction  as  might  equally  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  the  sister  kingdom  :md  Britain*  Mem- 
bers of  opposition  now  censured  ministers  for  not  having 
taken  effectual  steps  to  satisfy  the  Irish  nation.  They 
drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
before  its  first  application  to  the  British  parliament  in 
1778:  they  described  the  sentiments  disappointment  had 
excited  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
w*hich  had  resulted  from  calamity  and  discontents  Sepa^ 
rated  from  the  exaggerations  of  orators,  the  following  was 
Alarming  the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  associations  against  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  British  raarfufactures,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement, in  every  possible  degree,  of  their  own,  had 
already  taken  place.  At  first  these  had  only  been  partial, 
but  now  they  were  become  universal,  and  the  nonimpor- 
tation and  nonconsumption  agreements  included  the  usual 
penalties  or  denunciations  of  vengeance,  not  only  against 
violators,  but  against  those  importers  or  sellers  of  the 
prohibited  commodities  who  had  not  acceded  to  the  gene- 
ral compact :  to  these  had  been  joined  associations  of' a 
very  different  nature,  and  to  the  apprehensions  already  de- 
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tciibed  had  been  lately  added  the.  imminent  danger  of  foreign   CHAP, 
invasion ;  a  measure    which   was   evidently   intended,  if  ^^^-v^^ 
not  absolutely  avowed,  by  France ;  and  this  situation  was      j^^-g 
the  more  alarming,  as  the  military  force  supported  by  Ire- 
land had   been  continually  drained  off  and  weakened  by 
the  American  war.     In  order  to  provide  for  their  defence, 
they  said  it  must  be  placed  in  those  who  were  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  its   success.     The  state  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  defend  them  effectually ;  and   the  mode 
of  defence,  which  was  unequal  to  their  protection,  might 
be  ruinous  to  their  liberties.      Military  societies  were  re- 
newed, and  their  spirit  became  universal.     They  declared 
that  they  wefe  designed  for  the  double   purpose,  of  de- 
fending  their  safety  against   foreign  enemies,   and   their 
ric'hts    against   domestic   injustice.     They    affirmed   that 
they  were  loyal  to  the  king,  and  affectionate  to   Britain ; 
but  that  it  was  with  the  loyalty  and  affection   consistent 
with  their  own  liberty  and  prpsperity.      In  every  part  of ' 
the  kingdom  wea^  seen  to  arise,  as  it  were  by  magic,  vast 
bodies  of  citij^ens  serving  at  their  own  charges,  choosing 
their  own  officers,  who  had  been  trained  to  great  expert- 
ness,  and  pbeying  with  exemplary  regularity  and  steadi- 
ness*     Np  nobleman  or  gentleman  could  show   his   face 
in  the  country,  who  did  not  fall  in  (which  they  did  gene- 
mlly,  and  for  the  most  part  cheerfully), with  the  prevalent 
di8positiQn..of  the  inj'erior^.and  middling  classes  of  their 
couBtrymen.     After  having   provided   for   their  defence 
againit  foreigi^  enemies,'  the  Irish  began  to  look  towards 
their  rights,  or  claims  of  rights,  and  in  general  declared  the 
authority  of  the  British   parliament  over  them  to  be   a 
flagrant  usurpation.     This  state  of  things  was  not    the 
work  of  a  party,  or  of  any  particular  set  of  men,  but  was 
produced  and  upheld  by  every  rank,  class,  and  denomina- 
tion of  people.     A  free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  the 
whole  world  was  the  first,  the  great,  and  general  object  of 
redress,  for  which  no  compensation   could  be  admitted, 
and  without  which  no  other  concessions  or  advantages, 
however  jg^reat  and   beneficial,  could    afford   satisfaction. 
This  was  the  sine  qua  non^  from  which  there  was  no  de- 

t  See  Annual  Ilegister,  1780. 
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CHAP,  parture.  Soch  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  and 
during  the  recess  of  the  British  parliament,  the  Irish  law* 
1779.  givers  showed  themselves  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  They  declared .  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  free  and  unlimited  trade  could 
save  the  country  from  ruin.  From  these  facts  opposition 
in  both  houses  endeavoured  ito  prove,  that  the  deplorable 
and  alarming  condition  of  Ireland  arose  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  ministers,  in  not  haying  adopted  measures  for  its 
relief;  and  made,  motions,  charging  them  with  criminal 
negligence  respecting  the  sister  kingdom;  This  accusation 
was  powerfully  supported  by  lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox, 
in  their  respective  houses ;  ministers,  without  attempting 
to  refute  the,  statements,  made  a  very  able  defence  of  their 
own  conduct.  They  strongly  contended  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  was  owing  to,  causes  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  In  this  part  of  the  defence,  the  forcible  and 
well  directed  understanding  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  employ- 
ed in  vindicating  administration ;  and  exhibited  a  clear 
and  masterly  view  of  the  defective  system  ol  our  commer- 
cial policy  respecting  Ireland,  in  which  her  nriseries  ori*^ 
ginated  many  years  before  the  appointment  of  the  present 
ministers,  and  before  the  present  reign.  The  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  general  system  of  our  trade  laws  were 
conceived  in  prejudice,  and  founded  in  ignorance  and 
impolicy;  but  the  prejudices  were  so  strengthened  by 
time,  and  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  a  century,  that  they 
appeared  at  length  to  have  become  a  pajst  of  oui^  very 
constitution,  which  affected  members  of  parliament  a«  well 
as  all  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  thence  the  atte^mf  t  made 
in  the  two  preceding  sessions  to  obtain  only  a  moderate 
relaxation,  met  with  the  most  determined  oppositton. 
The  few  who  undertook  the  invidious  task,  finding  tlneRi- 
sclves  obliged  to  encoi;inter  prejudice  without,  as  well  as 
petitions  and  pleadings  at  the  bar,  were;  at  length  over-, 
borne  by  numbers.  Distresses,  which  arose  from  the 
frame  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the  errors  of  public 
opinion,  it  was  illiberal  and  unjust  to  impute  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  executive  government.  From  the  charge  of 
negligence,  in  not  having  formed  a  plan  of  relief  during 
the  recess,  lord  North  himself  undertook  the  defence  of 
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ministry;       Notwithstanding    the    multiplicity    of    other    CHAP. 
affairs  in  which  they  were  occupied,  they  had  actually  ^^^i^^^^ 
bestowed  much  time  and  attention  in  collecting  informa-      i^^^^ 
tion,  and  forming  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  in   a 
week,  however,  he  should  be  ready  to  bring  forward  pro- 
positions for  that  purpose.     Accordingly,  on  the   isth  of  Lord 
December,  he  opened  his  scheme,  and  proposed ;  first,  to  pig^fop 
repeal  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  granting 
Woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  Europe;  tufaotiou. 
secondly,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  George  II. 
as  prohibits  the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  except 
6f  British  manufacture,  or  to  export  glass  from  that  king- 
dom, should  be  repealed :  and,  thirdly,  that  Ireland  should 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  a  trade  of  export  and  import  to 
and  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  her  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  subject 
to  such  limitations,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  as 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  impose.     The  system  of 
.the  minister  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  even 
applause,  by  opposition. 

His  introductory  speech,  with  very  great  ability,  ac- 
curate and  extensive  knowledge,  exhibited  a  view  of  the 
sitate  of  Ireland  an:d  its  causes,  the  necessity  of  amending 
its  condition,  and  the  principled,  which  he  proposed  to 
apply  as  most  conducive  to  the  purpose.  Bills  founded  ?!JJ|L|  f^ 
on  the  two  first  propositions  were  accordingly  introduced,  ttutupot- 
passed  both  houses  without  any  contest,  and  received  the  ^^^' 
royal  assent  before  the  recess.  The  third,  more  complex 
in  its  nature,  and  requiring  a  great  variety  of  investiga- 
tion, was  postponed  till  after  the  holidays ;  not  only  that 
time  might  be  afforded  for  discussion,  but  that  it  might 
be  known  how  the  new  measures  affected  the  Irish«  It 
passed  in  the  month  of  February,  178^.  These  acts,  ITIO, 
imparting  in  so  great  a  degree  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade, 
were  received  with  rapturous  gratitude  by  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  generous  Irish.  Instead  of  being  dictated  by  col- 
leagues of  more  imperious  dispositions  and  narrower 
capacities,  this  wise  and  liberal  plan  resulted  from  lord 
North's  own  heart  and  understanding ;  and,  by  restoring 
harmony  in  disputes  between  branches  of  the  same  com- 
VoL.  II.  Mm 
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Ci^p.    mutiky,  demonstrated  that  conciliatioii  is  much  sounder 
^^^^^^  policy  than  coercion* 
i^^  Among  the  various  subjects  of  animadversion  on  the 

conduct  of  ministry,  the  waste   of   public   money  this 
session   occupied  more   than   even  its   usual    attention. 
Provision  for  the  national  service  originates  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the   people  ;  an  inquiry,  however  into  the 
application  of  the  sums  that  have  been  voted,  is  certainly 
not  foreign  to  the  lords,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  legisla* 
ture ;  and  consist  of  so  great  proprietors,  proportionably 
affected  by  increase    of   impost:    accordingly,  peers  in 
opposition  took  a  very  active  share  in  endeavouring  to 
Motions  in  scrutinize  expenditure,  and  lessen  profusion*     The   duke 
ofpeen^j  of  Richmond  and  lord  Shelbume  charged  ministers  with 
Ae  (luhe    the  greatest  prodigality,  and  respectively  made  motions  of 
mond  and    inquiry,  intended  to  be  prefatory  to  others  which  should 
burne**^^    embrace  the  whole  circle  of  expenditure*     The  duke  of 
respecting  Richmond  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  scru- 
fasion^     tiny,  a  few  strong  and  comprehensive  propositions :  that 
public        by  the   infatuation  of  government,  we  were  engaged  in 
"^^'      wars    which    necessarily   demanded    immense   sums  of 
money ;  that  ministers  ought,  by  the  most  rigid  possible 
economy,  to  moderate  enormous  evils  of  their  own  crea- 
tion; so   far   were   they   from   exercising  the  frugality- 
incumbent  on  all  managers  of  the  public  money,  but  more 
espectall}^  on   those  to  whose  folly  and   misconduct  the 
cost  was  owing,  that  unbounded  prodigality  was  evident 
in  the  civil  list,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  the 
four  great  sources  of  national  expense ;  the  people  groaned 
under  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  for  a  supply  to  min* 
isterial  profusion :  our  chief  rival  was,  under  her  skilful 
and  upright  financier,  contracting  her  expenditure,  while 
we,   under  our   incapable  and   corrupt   stewards,    were 
increasing  ours  beyond  all  precedents  of  history,  and  aU 
possibility  of  longer  endurance*^     From  these   grotmds 
inferring  that  either  economy  or  ruin  was  the  alternative^ 
he  proposed  to  commence  the  reform  with  the  reduction 
of  the  civil  list,  and  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty^, 
praying  him  to  set  the  example ;  representing,  that  frona 

u  See  parliamentary  debates  for  1780,  dake  of  Bichmood's  motion  for  ece- 
numical  rctorpi. 
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relieving  the  miseries  of  a  distressed  people,  his  crown  CHAP. 
Would  derive  a  lustre  superior  tb  any  which  could  arise 


from  external  ^{Hendour ;  and  that  even  after  the  requested  ^^^o^ 
curtailment,  sufficient  means  would  be  left  for  every 
rational  and  beneficial  purpose  of  regal  magnificence. 
Ministerial  peers  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  want 
of  frugality  during  the  present  administration;  but  what- 
ever system  of  economy  might  be  adopted,  it  should  not 
begin  with  the  crown,  the  splendour  of  which  should  be 
maintained,  as  including  all  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
empire.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  parliament 
to  withdraw  from  the  king  that  which  had  been  unani- 
mously granted.  Lord  Thurlow,  with  his  masculine  force 
of  understanding,  and  acuteness  of  professional  habits, 
encountered  the  motion  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
other  peers.  The  proposition  was  founded  on  the  alleged 
distresses  of  the  people ;  the  fact  had  not  been  established, 
it  rested  merely  on  his  grace's  assertion ;  if  the  miseries 
did  exist,  and  did  arise  from  public  prodigality,  the  de- 
partment in  which  it  prevailed  ought  to  be  specified,  and 
the  alleged  extravagance  proved,  that  the  remedy  might 
be  applied  to  the  actual  evil :  were  the  cure  to  be  an  apw 
plication  of  the  civil  list,  the  motion  proposing  merely  » 
reduction,  without  specifying  its  extent,  was  vague  and 
nugatory ;  it  was  impossible  to  understand  its  exact  im- 
port ;  the  house  could  not  vote  for  an  indefinite  requisition. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven  to  thirty-six.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  same  general  principle,  the  earl  of  Shelbume 
proposed  to  inquire  into  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army ; 
he  took  an  historical  view  of  the  sums  expended  under 
that  head,  of  the  armies  supported,  victories  and  advan- 
tages obtained,  from  the  beginning  of  king  William^s  war 
to  th«  peace  of  Paris,  and  demonstrated  that  the  sums 
charged  in  the  accounts  of  1779,  were  one  million  more 
upon  that  article  than  in  any  year  of  our  former  wars. 
After  a  detail  illustrating  ministerial  prodigality,  he  moved 
a  resolution,  that  the  alarming  addition  annually  made 
under  the  head  of  extraordinaries,  required  immediate 
check  and  control ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
considerable  majority. 
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CHAP.  The  issue  of  tbese  propositions  for  reducing  ^e 

^^  '    national   ezpenditore,  caused  very  great   discontents  in 


irso.  various  parts  of  England*  The  enonqpus  expense  of 
our  establishments^  from  the  war,  and  from  waste,  began 
to  be  severely  felt  in  the  nation,  and  awakened  the  atten- 
P«titionB  tion  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  different  counties*  York- 
yl^^^re  ^^^^^  ^^^  London,  the  chief  districts  of  landed  and 
widLon-  moneyed  property,  took  the  lead  in  expressing  alarm, 
petitioned  parliament,  and  were  followed  by  other  corpo^ 
rations.  The  petition  of  the  county  of  York,  compre* 
hensive  in  its  object,  explicit  in  its  avowals,  strong.though 
temperate  in  its  language,  constitutional  in  its  principl^A, 
exact  and  circumstantial  in  its  detail,  was  the  model  on 
which  other  applications  were  formed.  The  nation,  it 
^t  forth,  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a  very 
expensive  and  unfortunate  war.  Many  of  our  valuable 
colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and  formed 
a  strict  confederacy  with  our  most  inveterate  enemies ;  the 
consequence  of  these  combined  misfortunes  was  a  large 
addition  to  the  national  debt,  a  heavy  accumulation  of 
taxes,  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade,  manufactures, 
and  land  rents  of  the  kingdom.  Alarmed  at  the  dii«m- 
ished  resources  wd  growing  burdens  of  the  country,  and 
convinced  that  rigid  frugality  was  now  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state,  they  observed  with  g^ief,  that 
many  individuals  enjoyed  sinecure  places  with  exorbitanH 
emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by,  public  service* 
They  conceived  the  true  end  of  every  legitimate  govern- 
ment to  be  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  the 
British  constitution,  which  seeks  the  public  good,  peculi- 
arly intrusts  the  national  purse  to  the  house  of  ^m* 
mons;  and  represented,  that  until  effectual. measures  were 
taken  to  redress  these  grievances,  by  suppressing  useless 
donatives,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and  extravagant^ 
largesses,  the  grant  of  any  additional  sum.  of  money, 
beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxf^s,  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people,  and  dero- 
gatory from  the  hpnour  and  dignity  of  parliament.  This 
petition  was  introduced  by  sir  George  Savilie,  the  disin-. 
terested  and  patriotic  member  of  that  great^  industriousv 
and  opulent  county.     With  much  gopd  senjie,  plain  an^ 
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perspicueuft  retBoniog,  he  supported  the  representation,    chap. 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  favourable  atten-     ^^^^' 
tioD.     Ministers  did  not  object  to  the  propriety  of  receiv-      ^^^ 
ing  this  address ;  but,  by  postponing  the  consideration  of 
)ts  complaints,  they  eventually  defeated  its  purpose* 

'JThese  discussions  concerning  public  expenditure  Mr.  Burke 
were  preludes  to  the  celebrated  plan  of  economical  reform  the  cause.^' 
which  was  introduced  this  session  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  o^*  public 

,  economy. 

Before  the  recess,  this  philosophical  orator  delivered   a 
speech,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  action  and   reaction  of 
public  profusion   and  corrupt  influence  ;    reviewed  the 
present  expenses  and  general  establishments  ;  stated  prin- 
ciples, and  expounded  details,  in  order  to  ascertain  utility. 
He  intimated,  that  soon  after  the  holidays,  be  would  bring 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  public  expenditure. 
Able  men  of  all  parties,  knowing  the  immense  grasp  of 
the  author's  capacity,  the  extent  and  cpmpass  of  his  legis-? 
lative  views,  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge, 
the    variety  and  novelty  of  his  illustrations,  waited  with 
anxious  expectation  for  the  perform^iice  of  his  proimse  ; 
ministers  and  their  friends,  anticipated  statements  and  ar* 
guments  which  they  would  not  receive  with  conviction,  at 
least   with  pleasure  and  approbation ;  njoyerthel^ss,  they 
assured  themselves  of  philosophy,  eloquence  and  poetic 
imagery,  which  would  fill  them  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment.    The  11th  of  February  1780^  Mr.  Burke  presented 
his  plan,  comprehending  two   objects,  the  reduction   of 
expense,  and  the  better  security  of  the   independence  of 
parUament.     His  introduction  stated  the  difficulties  which  Ceiebra^ 
he  nuist  encounter  in  conducting  a  plan  of  reform  lessen-  reform.^ 
ing  private  emolument ;  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
sacrifice  individual  gain  £com  donative,  to  general  good  i& 
the  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  cost.     In  such  a  cas^ 
private  feeling  was  to  be  overborne  by  legislatihre  veason ; 
a  man.  of  long  sighted  and  strong  nerved  humanity  wouU 
consider,  not  so  much  from  whom  he  took  a  superfluous 
enjoyment,  as  for  whom  he  might  preserve  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.     He  laid  down  the  following  general 
princij^es,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  was  determined  to 
raise  his  superstructure  of  reform  :  that  all  establishments, 
which  furnish  more  matter  of  expense,  more  temptation  to> 
oppression,  or  niore  means  and  instruments  of  corrupt 
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CHAP,    ifiilueiice)  than  advaAtage  to  justice  or  political  admitiis^ 
^^*^'    tration,  ought  to  be  abolished  :  these  rules  he  applied  t# 


^j^  certain  institutions,  public  estates,  offices,  and  modes  of 
disbursement,  and  proved,  by  accurate  documents  and 
conclusive  arguments,  that  the  inferior  jurisdictions  an-* 
swered  no  purpose  which  might  not  be  better  effected  by 
the  supreme  character  of  the  sovereign.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Chester,  the  dutchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancas^ 
ter^  and  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  should  be  united  to  the 
crown  ;  and  that  offices  now  annexed  to  these  separatb 
jurisdictions,  being  sources  of  useless  expense,  and  means 
of  corrupt  influence,  should  be  abolished.  His  chief 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  household  :  he  proposed  to 
abolish  the  offices  of  treasurer,  comptroller,  coflFerer,  and 
master  of  the  household  ;  the  wardrobe  and  jewel  office!^ 
the  board  of  works,  and  a  great  part  of  the  civil  branch 
of  the  board  of  ordnance;  subordinate  treasures,  the  pay 
offices  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  office  of  the  pay- 
master of  the  pensions.  These  payments,  he  designed  in 
future  to  be  made  by  the  exchequer,  and  the  great  patent 
officers  of  the  exchequer  reduced  to  fixed  salaries,  as  the 
present  lives  and  the  reversions  should  successively  fisdl. 
A  great  number  of  inferior  places,  too  inconsiderable  for 
historical  particularization,  were  also  to  be  abolished  by 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  proposed  to  suppress  the 
new  office  of  third  secretary  of  state,  as  totally  unneces- 
sary ;  also  to  limit  pensions  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  but  without  interfering  with  present  holders  ;  and 
concluded  his  plan  of  reduction,  by  recommending  the 
'^  entire  annihilation  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  an  office  totally 
useless,  answering  none  of  its  avowed  purposes,  merely 
providing  eight  members  for  parliament,  and  thereby 
retaining  their  services.  To  his  scheme  of  reform,  he 
subjoined  a  system  of  arrangement,  which  he  conceived 
would  effectually  prevent  all  future  prodigality  of  the  civil 
list.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  regulation,  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in  payments,  to  divide 
liquidations  into  nine  classes^  ranked  respectively  accord* 

X  1st,  the  judges  ;  Sclly,  ambassadors ;  3d1y,  tradesmen  to  the  crown  ;  4t}kljr, 
^ocnestio  servants,  and  all  persous  vith  mlaries  not  above  two  hundred  a  jear; 
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tag  to  the  importance  and  justice  of  tbe  demand,  er  to  chap. 
the  inability  of  the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  their  pre-  ^^^* 
tensions.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme 
for  economical  reform,  wherein  an  impartial  examiner 
miist  admit  the  justness  and  comprehensivenes  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  political  economy,  also  the  accuracy  of 
his  details  of  office,  and  acknowledge  that  considerable 
saving  would  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  adoption  of 
the  plan.  The  utility  of  economy,  however,  would  have 
been  much  greater  to  infinitely  more  momentous  depart- 
ments of  public  expense,  than  any  within  the  civil  list — to 
the  ordnance,  the  navy,  and  the  army*  It  is  probable, 
that  if  Mr.  Burke  had  succeeded  in  his  first  project  of 
reform,  he  afterwards  would  have  carried  his  efforts  to  the 
largest  sources  of  expense  :  all  parties  joined  in  bestow- 
ing the  highest  applause  on  the  depth  of  his  financial 
philosophy,  and  the  profound  research  aAd  acute  discrimi- 
nation which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  scheme ;  but, 
when  the  principles  came  to  be  applied  to  the  particular 
plans  of  reform,  ministers  did  not  accede*  Burke  grounded 
upon  his  system  five  bills,  which,  after  much  discussion, 
were  at  length  severally  rejected. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  reco^nmending 
public  economy,  Mr.  Dunning  was  actively  employed  in 
attempting  to  remedy  an  evil  which  he  deduced  from  pub- 
tic  profusion.  Petitions,  both  numerous  and  strong,  were 
presented,  deprecating  the  prevalent  abuses,  and  especially 
the  waste  of  public  money.  The  principle^  of  the  several 
applications  was  the  same  ;  that  the  national  revenue  ought 
to  be  solely  employed  for  promoting  the  national  benefit ; 
diat  every  shilling  which  was  otherwise  expended,  was 
injustice  to  the  people  ;  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
prodigality  was  occupied  in  extending  the  authority  of  the 
crown  and  propping  the  power  of  ministers,  which  they 
never  could  support  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  On  the  6th 
of  April  the  petitions  were  discussed,  and  a  memorable 

SiUy,  peosionert  from  the  prWy  pune  ;  Cthly,  holders  of  salaries  above  two 
hundred  a  year  ;  7thly,  the  whole  pension  list ;  8thly,  holders  of  offices  of 
honour  about  the  king  ;  9th1y,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exeheouer. 

y    See   petitions  fur  Yorls,  Loofdon,   Westminster,  and   other  pl^ees,  in 
spring  1780. 
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CttAP.  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Dunning  took  the  lead  in 
^^^y.  favour  of  the  applicants  :  he  exhibited,  in  a  connected 
1780  series,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  constitutional  law  ; 
the  measures  and  causes  which  endangered  our  rights  and 
liberties  in  former  times  ;  presented  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
it  had  a  similar  tendency  to  the  counsels  which  had  pro<- 
duced  so  much  mischief  under  the  house  of  Stuart*  From 
a  very  extensive,  accurate,  and  interesting  detail,  in  a  series 
of  acute  and  powerful  reasoning,  he  drew  the  following 
Motion  re-  conclusion  :  *'*'  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased) 
theln-^  *'  5is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ;"  and  propo- 
creasingin-  ggj  this  allegation  as  a  resolution  to  be  voted  by  the  house* 
the  crown.  Such  a  proposition  summoned  the  chief  ability  and  elo- 
quence of  the  house  in  efforts  of  either  attack  or  defence* 
So  strongly  did  Dunning  and  his  coadjutors  impress  many 
of  the  conntry  gentlemen,  that  they  joined  opposition  ;  and 
to  the  consternation  of  ministers,  and  the  surprise  of  their 
opponents,  the  motion  was  successful.  Lord  North  in  a 
few  days  recovered  his  wonted  majority  ;  but  opposition, 
elated  with  their  late  success,  and  the  circumstances  from 
which  it  proceeded,  trusting  they  would  be  ultimately  vic- 
torious, redoubled  their  exertions.  The  petitions  were 
the  subjects  of  repeated  controversies;  in  one  of  which% 
Mr.  William  Adam,  a  young  member  of  hig^  promise, 
exhibited  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  dangers  which  accrue 
from  agitating  the  multitude  to  an  active  interference  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  This  gentlettian,  son  of 
the  eldest  of  the  four  celebrated  brothers,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  at  ifhe  time  that 
university,  headed  by  Robertson  and  supported  by  Blair 
and  Fergusson,  was  at  the  zenith  of  literary  glory.  From 
Fergusson  his  sound  and  vigorous  understanding  imbibed 
the  justest  principles  of  ethics  and  of  politics,  and  was  taught 
to  cherish  and  respect  mingled  liberty  and  order.  His 
friend  and  relation,  Robertson,  instructed  him,  while  he 
valued  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  prize  also  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  crown.     On  the  basis  of  phi- 


z  On  a  motioa  of  Mr.  Danning,  April  24tb,  for  in  address  to  his  mAJest.v. 
deprecating  the  sudden  dissolution  «r  prorogation  of  parliament. 
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losophy,  he  raised   the  superstructure    of  hbtory  aad  of    CHAP. 
law  ;   and  so  founded  and  prepared,  he  procured  a  seat  in 


parliament.  Mn  Adam, drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  i^^^q. 
progress  from  popular  agitation  to  revolution  and  anarchy 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  allowed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  court  began  from  justifiable  and  noble  motives  ;  he 
marked  the  movements  of  so  formidable  an  engine  as  the 
multitude,  and  followed  its  progress  until  its  rapidity  and 
force,  becoming  totally  ungovernable^  crushed  the  consti- 
tution. The  genius  of  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  different  inter- 
pretation to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  ascribed  the 
fate  of  Charles,  and  the  calamities  of  his  country,  to  the 
weak  obstinacy  of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  to  gratify  the  r^ason^ble  wishes  of  his 
people,  provoked  them  to  a  resistance,  which  brought 
destruction  on  himself.  The  efforts  of  opposition,  great 
as  they  were,  did  not,  in  the  present  sessioD,  recover  the 
majority  of  the  6th  of  April. 

A  BILL  was  proposed  for  excluding  contractors  from 
parliament,. and  by  ministers  suffered  to  pass  the  house  of 
commons  with  little  opposition,  probably  from  either  a 
foreknowledge  or  predestitiation  of  its  rejection  by  the 
other  house.  On  the  general  ground  of  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  preventing 
revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections,  but  rejected  by  a 
small  majority.  On  the  23d  of  March,  lord  North  inform* 
ed  the  commons,  that  the  East  India  company  not  having 
made  such  proposals  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter  as  he 
deemed  satisfactory,  he  should  move  the  house  for  the 
speaker  to  give  them  the  three  years  notice  ordained  by  act 
of  parlisgnent,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  monopo- 
ly ;  that  the  capital  stock  or  debt  of  4,200,0001.  which  the 
public  owed  to  the  company,  should  be  fully  paid  on  the 
25th  of  April  1783,  agreeably  to  the  power  of  redemption 
included  in  the  same  act.  Mr*  Fox  inveighed  against  this 
measure  of  the  minister,  as  tending  to  deprive  us  of  our 
India  possessions,  as  he  had  lost  us  America.  Lord  North 
answered,  that  he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  prefer  a 
legal  claim,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  reversion  of  ^n 
undoubted  right.  The  proposed  notice  did  not  preclude 
any  propositions  which  might  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
Vol.  11.  N  n 
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CUAF.  company,  and  did  not  restrain  parliament  from  accepting 
^^^^^*^  any  offers  which  it  approved  ;  it  merely  intended  to  pre- 
1790.  ^^^^  ^  y^^^  ^f  ^^^  public  right  to  the  reversion  of  the 
company's  trade  from  slipping  away  without  compensation. 
The  company,  as  it  was  now  established,  was  certainly 
the  best  medium  for  drawing  home  the  revenues  from  the 
Indies ;  but  if  they  were  either  so  unreasonable  or  impru- 
dent as  not  to  offer  a  fair  bargain  to  the  public,  a  new 
corporation  might  be  formed,  and  effectual  measures  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  or  remedy  the  threatened  evils.  These 
representations  of  lord  North  were  so  reasonable,  that 
his  adversaries  suffered  him  to  carry  his  motion  without 
a  division. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  general  Conway  proposed  a  plan 

of  conciliation  with  America,  by  removing  all  their  just 

complaints,  without  acknowledging  their  independence. 

It  was  opposed  by  ministers,  as  degrading  and  ineffectual ; 

and  was  faintly  supported  by  the  chief  men  of  opposition, 

who  thought  it  totally  inadequate  to  its  object*     Repeated 

motions  were  made  in  both  houses,  for  inquiring  into  the 

army    extraordinaries    and    different   articles   of  public 

expenditure  ;  but  they  were  all  negatived*     Proposidons 

were  also  offered  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  but    met 

Increasing  with  the  same,  fate*    Associations  continued  to  be  formed 

Msocia-^    /both  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  the  object  of 

tion.  which  was  reform  of  abuses,  with  a  change  of  measures. 

and  of  men* 

Incident  Wif  ILE  SO  many,  both  within  and  without  parliament, 

dionped      displayed  enmity   to  ministers,    proceedings  took   place 

that  spirit,  which  damped   the  spirit  of  association,   suspended   all 

opposition,    and  produced  unanimity  in  both  legislative 

assemblies,  in  every  enlightened  well  wisher  to  his  king 

and  country,  to  whatever  sect  or  denomination  he  might 

belong*     Legislature,  finding  the  populace  of  Scotland  so 

much  averse  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics,  had  not 

Extends     extended  their  system  of  tolerance  to  that  country*     The 

fand  lo*^*'  successful   resistance  of  the  Scottish  zealots  encouraged 

England,    fanatics   in    England    to  expect  that,  by  efforts  equally 

vigorous,  they  might  procure  the  repeal,  on  this  side  of 

the  Tweed,  of.  the  laws  which  had  been  prevented  on  the 

other.     A  protestant  society  was  formed  in  England,  con- 
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sisting^  of  members  of  nearly  the  same  rank  and  charac*    CHAP, 
ter  which  composed  the  association  of  Scotland;  persons 
who,  though  many  of  them  were  well  meaning  friends  to      17^^^ 
the  protestant  religion,  were  generally  uninformed  men,  Protestant 
and  estimated  popery  by  its  former,  not  its  modern  state ; 
and  who  were  for  applying  towards  papists  that  intolerant 
spirit  which    constituted    one  of  the   worst    qualities  of 
popery  during  the  ages  of  ignorant  credulity  and  clerical 
usurpation.     The   members  of  this   protestant  club  had 
met,  and  declaimed,   and  wrote,  and  advertised,  during 
the  whole  winter,  but  attracted  the  attention  of  neither 
ministers  nor  opposition*      Had  these  humble  associators 
been  left  to  themselves,  their  fanaticism  might  have  eva- 
porated in  harmless  vanity,   gratified  by  the   distinction 
which  its  lowly  votaries  acquired  from  seeing  their  names 
in   print,  as  members  of  committees  for  watching  over 
the  interests  of  religion ;  but  the  interference  of  a  nobleman 
in  their  meetings  and  resolutions,  gave  a  very  different 
determination  to  their  conduct.      Lord  George  Gordon,  Lord 
younger  brother  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  a  youth  of  Q^JJon 
ingenuity  and  volatile  fancy,  but  little  guided  by  prudence  becomes 
and  sound  judgment:   wild  and  chimerical  m  his  notions,  siast 
ungovernable  in  his  passions,  and  excessive  in  dissipation,  »8****"* 
he  was  peculiarly  marked  by  eccentricity  of  conduct.     To 
such  a  character  the  extravagance  of  fanatical  theology 
was  no  less  adapted  than  any  other  fanciful  hypothesis  to 
dazzle   his   imagination,    or   impassioned   enthusiasm  to 
inflame  his  heart*     He  was,  besides,  fond  of  distinction  ; 
in  the  house  of  commons  his  lively  and  desultory  sarcasms 
afforded  relief  to  serious  debate,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
qualified    for  attaining   eminence    as   a  British    senator* 
Emulous  rather  than  ambitious,  if  he  acquired  notoriety, 
he  little  regarded   either  the  means  or  the  objects:.      In 
Sco:land  he  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  violence  of 
the  former  year,  and  had  corresponded  with  the  most  noted 
of  the  fanatical  demagogues.     In  England,  he  intimated 
to  the    protestant    club  his  theological   sympathy;    and 
proud  of  a  titled  associate,  these  persons  complimented 
him  with  an  offer  of  the  president's  chair.     Behold  lord  JgnJ'J"' 
George  Gordon  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protestant  the  pro- 
faith  against  the  approaches  of  antichrist !    He  entered  society. 
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€HAF.  the  more  eagerly  into  the  views  of  those  reforming  saints, 
^"^J^"  because  he  saw  they  confined  themselves  to  theological 
1780.  theory,  without  scrupulously  inquiring  into  moral  prac- 
tice; and  that  if  he  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  against 
popery,  the  president  of  the  protestant  association  might 
pursue  his  former  course  of  life  with  as  little  restraint  as 
before  his  conversion.^  His  dress,  however,  and  outward 
deportment,  were  formed  entirely  on  the  puritanical  mo- 
del :  with  the  fanatical  populace  he  passed  for  a  primitive 
saint,  and  possessed  an  influence  compounded  of  the 
effects  of  his  exalted  rank,  sanctimonious  appearance,  and 
antipopish  zeal.  These  causes  combining  with  the  natu- 
ral and  habitual  wildness  of  his  irregular  mind,  produced 
in  the  end  of  May  propositions  of  a  most  inflammatory 
nature,  which  were  speedily  adopted  as  resolutions  by  the 
society.  On  Monday  the  29th  of  May,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  coachmakers'  hall,  to  consider  the  mode  of  pre- 
'  senting  to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition  against 
Petition  to  popery.  In  a  most  furious  speech,  lord  George  endea- 
pariiament  youred  to  persuade  his  hearers  of  the  rapid  and  alarming 
peal  of  the  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrines  ;  declared  that  the  only 
Unr  "^"^  way  to  obstruct  their  progress,  was  by  approaching  parlia- 
ment with  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  and  demonstrating  to 
their  representatives  that  they  were  determined  to  preserve 
their  religious  freedom  with  their  lives.  He  would  him- 
self run  all  hazards  with  the  people,  when  their  conscience 
and  their  country  called  them  forth :  he  was  not  a  luke- 
warm man :  if  they  meant  to  spend  their  time  in  mock 
debate  and  idle  opposition,  they  must  choose  another 
leader.  A  speech  so  perfectly  coincident  with  the  pas- 
sions and  prepossessions  of  its  hearers,  was,  received  with 
the  loudest  applause.  The  president  moved  a  resolution, 
that  the  whole  protestant  association  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  house  of  commons.  They 
were  to  advance  in  four  divisions,  the  protestants  of  the 
city  of  London  occupying  the  right  wing,  were  to  file  off 

a  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  often  been  the  .companion  of  lord  George's  noc- 
tomal  adventures,  applied  to  him,  after  his  regeneration,  part  of  a  latin  epitai>h 
OR  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  another  veiy  zealous  relio^ionist  of  similar  habits  and 
propensities :  JVnllii  meretrix  cUspUcmt^  praeter  Babylomcam-^'Except  tlt€ 
fictrht  <*f  B^biflon,  h^  was  a  friend  ip  tfie  tvhole  sisterhood. 
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to  London  bridge,  and  to  march  through  the  city ;  those    chap- 
of  Southwiark  in  the  centre,  were  to  take  the  route  of  ^^^i^^^ 
Biackfriars ;     the    left    wing  belonging  to   Westminster      ^-^^^^ 
wheeling  to  the  left,  were  to  cross  Westminster  bridge, 
followed  by  the  presbyterians  from  Scotland,  who  were  to 
cover  the  rear.     The   friends  of  the   reformed    religion 
were   to   ascertain  their  attachment  to  the  faith  by  blue 
cockades,  bearing  the  inscription  No  popery.   These  reso- 
lutions  and  dispositions    might  have  alarmed  men,  who 
considered  the  powerful  operation  of  religious  fury,  and 
the  dreadful   effects  which  it  has  so  often  produced;  but 
ministers  appeared  to  apprehend  no  danger,  and  actually, 
in  the  intervening  days,  adopted  no  measures  for  preventing 
tumult. 

On  Friday  the  second  of  June,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Amobsur- 
about  fifty  thousand  persons  met  in  the  fields,  and  thence  ^riiament 
proceeded  in  the  prescribed  order  to  the  house'  of  com- 
mons ;  having  arrived  at  the  avenues  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  they  insulted  many  of  the  members  who  were 
proceeding   to    discharge    their    senatorial  duty.      Lord 
George  repeatedly  came   from  the   place   which   he   held 
as  a    senator,    and    harangued    the    populace,    exhorting 
them  to  persevere  in  urging  their  application,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  violation  of  a  senator's  privilege.     Several  Firm  and 
members  expostulated  with  him  on  the  .outrages  which  SifJt'oAT" 
his  conduct  was  likely  to  produce**.     The  petition  being  lej^isiatme, 
presented,  was,  after  very  little  debate,  rejected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  six.      In  the  evening 
a  mob  burned  the  Romish  chapels  belonging  to  the  Sardini- 
an and   Bavarian  ambassadors.      On  Saturday,  the  riots  Drendiul 
partly  subsided.     Sunday^  the  zealots  again  assembled  to  lo^^Jj, 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  fellow- subjects,  to  violate 

b  Lord  George  still  exborted  the  mob  to  persist,  and  many  feared  that 
the  banditti  would  bre»k  into  the  house ;  whereupon  a  gallant  veteran,  belong- 
ing to  as  noble  a  family  as  lord  George  himself,  and  a  member  of  pailiamcnt, 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  smd,  •*  Lord  George,  it"  one  man  of  your 
lawless  followers  enter  our  house,  I  shall  consider  rebellion  as  begun,  and  plunge 
my  sword  into  you  as  its  leader  and  promoter."  This  resolute  speech  restrain- 
ed the  violence  of  Gordon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to 
save  the  house  fi'om  such  audacious  intrusion.* 

*  Of  this  fact  J  was  informed  many  years  ago,  bv  a  gentleman  who  was 

Jiresent ;  and  often  have  heard  it  re[>eated  by  others.    'I'he  officer  was  general 
limes  Murray^  uncle  to  the  duk^  of  Athol. 
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CHAP,  law,  order,  and  justice.  Directing  their  outrages  against 
^^^*^  Moorfields,  where  there  were  many  catholics,  they  de- 
1780.  stroyed  dwelling  houses  and  chapels.  On  Monday  the 
rioters  again  assembled,  and  were  joined  by  a  multitude 
of  those  profligate  and  disorderly  wretches,  whom  folly 
and  vice,  in  the  luxuries  of  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
impel,  to  supply  by  depredation  the  want  of  industry  and 
virtue*  Lawless  atrocity  being  now  united  to  religious 
frenzy,  produced  more  extensive  and  pernicious  opera- 
tions. They  burnt  the  houses  of  protestants  as  well 
as  catholics,  and  added  plunder  to  conflagration*  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  500U  for  the 
discovery  of  the  incendaries,  who,  the  first  evening  of 
the  tumults,  had  set  fire  to  the  chapels  of  the  ambassa- 
dors. Persons  charged  with  this  crime  were  sent  to 
Newgate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  guards ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  insulted  and  abused  by  the  insurgents  for  perform- 
ing their  duty.  On  Tuesday,  all  the  troops  in  town 
were  distributed  to  assist  the  civil  powers  in  protecting 
the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects,  against 
the  frantic  outrages  of  temporary  insanity,  joined  to  the 
skilful  and  dexterous  wickedness  of  habitual  depravity. 
But  the  precautions  of  ministers  had  been  neither  pro- 
portionate to  the  danger,  nor  adopted  at  the  season  when 
the  first  appearance  of  tumult  called  for  vigilance  and 
vigour.  The  military  force  was  on  that  day  inadequate 
to  its  purposes,  robbery  and  destruction  rapidly  increased. 
Numerous  After  burning  many  private  houses,  the  insurgents  pro- 
tious.  *  ceeded  to  Newgate,  set  that  building  on  fire,  and  by 
releasing  the  prisoners,  acquired  a  reinforcement  of  three 
hundred  rufiians,  eager  to  promote,  and  ready  to  execute, 
their  projects  of  desperate  villany.  Instigated  and  assist- 
ed by  this  new  band,  they  directed  their  attempts  against 
the  magistrates  who  were  most  active  in  apprehending 
felons  and  repressing  crimes,  and  with  peculiar  exultation 
they  destroyed  the  house  and  eff'ects  of  sir  John  Fielding. 
Resolved  to  attack  justice  in  every  department,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  her  operative  instrument  to  her  supreme  and 
wisest  interpreter,  and  most  vigilant  guardian.  Hastening 
to  Bloomsbury  square,  they  attaqked  the  house  of  the 
illustrious  Mansfield,  plundered  cixid  destroyed  the  valua- 
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ble   furniture,  the   constituents    of  accommodation   and    chap. 

XXIV 

oroament ;  pictures,  statues,  and  sculpture,  the  monuments  ^^^^..^^ 
of  the   attic  elegance  and  taste  which  decorated  genius      i^jq 
and  philosophy  :  but  they  effected  a  more  momentous  and 
irreparable  mischief;  proceeding  to  the  library,  they  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  books,  but  the  manuscripts.     The 
efforts  of  the  highest  talents,  directed  to  the  most  impor- 
tant objects,  with  complete  .and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  the  laws  of  this  country^ 
the  details  of  cases  varying  so  greatly  in  the  manifold  and 
complicated  engagements  of  social,  civil,  and  commercial 
life,  in  a  great,   powerful,  and  free  people ;  the  judicial 
and  legislative  wisdom  of  sixty  years  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ruffian  violence  of  an  hour.     When  the  yell  of  savage  fury 
was  heard  approaching,  lord  Mansfield  and  his  lady  escaped 
by  a  postern,  sought  and  found  an  asylum  from  royal  hos- 
pitality.**    On  Wednesday,   proceeding  to  Holborn,  they  Tremen- 
set  fire  to  two  houses  belonging  to  'Mr.  Langdale,  an  emi-  ^f^^*** 
nent    distiller,    which    contained    immense    quantities    of  buming 
spirituous   liquors;  here  the  conflagration    was   terrible.  "*    ^ 
Different  gangs  now  undertook  and  effected  the  demoli-  Pnson* 
tion  of  the  several  prisons.      All   trade  was  at  a  stand,  ^^^^ 
houses  and  shops   were  shut,    dread   and    consternation 
overspread  the  whole  city.     Wednesday  evening,  when 
drawing  to  a  close,  presented  a  scene  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  dismal,  apparently  portending  the  speedy  down- 
fall   of  the  British  metropolis,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
British  government.     At  the  same  instant  was  seen,  flames 
ascending  and  rolling  in  clouds  from  the  king's  bench  and 
fleet  prisons,  new  bridewell,  the  toll  gates  on  Blackfriars 
bridge,  houses  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  especially 
the  combustion  of  distilled  spirits  in  Holborn.     The  ap- 
proaching night  was  expected  to  bring  destruction  and 
desolation,  and  thirty  fires  were  now  seen  blazing  at  one. 
time  in  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  men  and  women  were 
running  from  place  to  place,  trying  to   secure  their  most 


d  Thej  passed  the  two  following  days  at  Buckingham  hoiise ;  where  the 
sage,  after  sA  recent  a  view  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  unrestrained  passion  and 
triumphant  vice  entertained  his  queen  with  reaiting,  from  the  instructive  incul- 
oations,  elegant  composition,  and  impresitve  eloquence  of  Blair,  the  charms  of 
wisdom  and  the  happiness  of  virtue. 
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valued  effects,  and  to  deposit  in  safetjr  their  helpless  chil-* 

dren.  Now  was  heard  the  fell  roar  of  savage  ferocity, 
now  the  reports  of  musketry,  endeavouring  by  the  last 
resource  of  necessity,  to  repress  rebellious  fury,  but 
hitherto  with  litde  effect ;  and  every  thing  appeared  to 
menace  universal  anarchy  and  devastation.  Attempts  were 
made  on  the  repositories  of  national  treasure*  A  banditti 
of  rioters  made  an  effort  to  break  into  the  pay  office, 
while  the  main  body  directed  their  attempt  against  the 
bank,  and  a  powerful  detachment  was  sent  off  to  coope- 
rate with  the  incendaries,  by  cutting  the  pipes  of  the  new 
river.  But  now  the  career  of  infatuation  and  anarchy 
was  destined  to  have  an  end. 

The  ministers  were  certainly  too  tardy  in  collecting 
the  armed  force  of  the  country,  and  thus  suffered  the  insur- 
gents to  incur  heinous  guilt,  and  perpetrate  irremediable 
and  immense  mischief.  The  chief  municipal  magistrate, 
overwheltned  with  the  same  terror  that  had  seized  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  brought  no  active  or  efficient  civil  force 
to  assist  the  military.  Though  ministers  were  tardy,  yet 
they  were  at  length  by  necessity  roused  to  vigour  and  ener- 
gy. They  assembled  the  militia  and  regulars  in  sufficient 
time  to  preserve  the  capital  from  conflagration,  and  the 
kingdom  from  ruin.  Until  Wednesday  evening  the  insur- 
gents had  been  paramount,  and  the  aoldiers  unable  to  op- 
pose their  outrages ;  but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such 
numbers  and  inspired  with  such  resolution,  as  effectually 
to  resist,  and  afterwards  to  overpower  the  depredators 
and  anarchists.  The  three  preceding  days  and  nights  bad 
been  to  the  incendiaries  seasons  of  unresisted  victory: 
this  was  a  night  of  contest.  The  troops  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  numbers  killed  in  this  conflict  were  con- 
siderable: many  indeed  died  of  inebriation,  especially 
at  the  distillery  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Langdale,  from 
whose  vessels  the  liquor  ran  down  the  street,  was  taken 
up  by  pail  fulls,  and  held  to  the  mouths  of  the  deluded 
multitude.  The  soldiers  had  been  so  successful  during 
the  night,  and  received  such  reinforcements,  that  on  Thurs- 
day the  inhabitants  began  to  recover  from  their  conster- 
nation. The  riots,  however,  being  by  no  means  quelled, 
the  shops  continued  universally  shut,  and  no  business  was 
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IraMik^t^d  but  aft  the  baak.     During  thU  day^  the  toldierf    €MAP« 
were  so  active^  that  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and 
did  ndt  atl^npt  to  rally  at  night ;  the  following  day  Lon-      ^^iq^ 
don   appeared   restored  to    order    and  tranquillity,  lord  inwirrec- 
Georgse  Gordon  beiag  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  ed,  and 
fecreiairy  of  state,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     Thus  JStwJS!*^ 
ended  the  tumult  of  1780. 

Ik  retracing  this  tremendous  in&urrection,  this  horrible 
carnage  and  devastation,  through  the  several  causes,  more 
dr  teas  proximate,  to  the  ultimate ;  from  military  execu- 
tion to  rebellious  outrage ;  English  protestant  associatioOi 
springing  from  Scottish  association ;  we  find  that  the  series 
origit^ajted  in  the  well  meant,  but  misguided  zeal  of  a  feir 
Scottish  clerg}'men,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  tbf 
ablest  and  wisest  men  of  their  order,  agitated  the  subject 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  thereby  excited  a  ferment 
through  the  people-     So  cautiously  ought  men  to  inve&tiT 
gate  and  appreciate  objects,  and  to  consider  consequencef 
before  they  ftet  in  motion  such  a  formidable  engine  as  pc^ 
pular  endiusiasm.     Issuing  from  impassioned  fanaticisi% 
this  insurrection  began,  most  fortunately  for  the  country 9 
without  any  concerted  ]dan.     Had  the  bank  and  the  pi4>^ 
lie  offices  been  the  first  objects  of  tumultuous  fury,  instet^^ 
of  the  houses  q£  isdividiials,  the  chapels  and  the  prisons, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  8uccee4e4 
4d  their .  attempt*     To  the  lord  mayor,  government,  and  Lood  tom- 
manjr  atbors  ii^puted  the  pf ogress  of  the  riots  to  such  9  ^^  ^j^ 
pitch. of  atrocity.    Very  strong  and  pointed  representalioa^  lord 
frotfi  tb«  secretary  of  state  urged  him  to  use  every  legaji  ™*y®^' 
exertion.     These  not  Jiaving  produced  the  desired  cSbn^ 
were  ne^cessariiy  repeated  in  the  form  of  remonstranc^a» 
It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  the  «m^ 
giQlrate,  that  the  provision  of  military  force  in  the  environs 
of  London  was  so  little  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  cgse, 
418  to.  Dender  every  effort  of  civil  power  unavailing.     To 
.this  defetice*  it  was  replied,  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  .civil 
pewet  could.  J^ot  be  certainly  pronounced,  as  it  was  not 
netually  ^ri^di  and  that  since  the  soldiers  by  thems^ves 
«}0^<^t^4  tbe  utter  destr uelion  of  the  capital,  unul  the 
strfivabaf  sufficient  troops^  frpm  the  country,  if  they  biid 
-b^^n  asjBisted  by  the  municipal  force,  they  mi|^t  have   " 
Vol-  II.  O  o 
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CHAP,    fnuch  ftoonef  repressed  the  insurgents,  and  prevented  a 
great  part  of  the  mischief.     Neither  duty  nor  policy,  it 


i^gQ  was  said,  can  justify  the  commander  of  a  considerable 
force,  in  the  moment  of  threatened  ruin  to  his  coun- 
try, to  withhold  his  efforts,  on  a  supposition  that 
they  may  not  ultimately  prevail.  Both  wisdom  and 
patriotism  dictate  resistance,  as  the  only  means  of 
success  against  the  invaders  of  our  law,  liberty,  and 
property. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  riots  on  the  public  mind, 
•re  not  undeserving  of  historical  notice.  Before  this  pe- 
riod, an  English  mob  was  generally  considered  as  a  test  of 
the  public  opinion,  an  effusion  of  popular  energy ;  military 
interference  was  reckoned  dangerous,  if  not  altogether 
dnconstitutional.  This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he  kept  a  mob  in  pay,  ready 
triiined  and  disciplined,  to  support  the  recent  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  suppress  tory  tumotts ;  a 
mode  of  conduct  which  had  a  more  successful,  or  at  least  a 
Mdore  popular  effect,  than  recourse  to  military  force.  But 
this  conduct  of  the  mob  of  1780,  destroyed  the  credit  and 
consequence  of  such  a  body ;  and  the  disturbance  has  been, 
•»  upon  the  whole,  deemed  fortunate  for  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country,  as  it  has  taught  government  to  oppose 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  riot  or  popular  commotion. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  during  the  insurrection,  above 
two  hundred  members  of  the  house  of  commons  had  the 
courage  to  attend  their  duty,  in  spite  of  the  banditti  that 
occupied  every  avenue  to  the  senate.  They  forced  their 
mrky  through  the  mob,  and  having  taken  their  places  in 
the  house,  unanimously  passed  spirited  resolutions,  beeom- 
tng  the  dignity  of  legislators  who  disdained  to  succumb  to 
lawless  outrage.  The  first  was  an  assertion  of  their 
own  privileges ;  the  second,  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
iaf  uire  into  the  late  and  present  outrages,  and  for  the  dis- 
coveipy  of  their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors ;  the  third, 
for  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney  general ;  and  the  fourth, 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  the  reimbui^emetit  of  the 
PiirHa-  foreign  ministers,  to  the  amount  of  the  damages  whkhtfaef 
inenine-  had  sustained  by  the  rioters*  X.^^y  aftetwards  met  00  the 
funiifoiJi    ^1*>  ^^^  judged  it  expedient  to  adjourn  to  the  l§th,  that 
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torder  might  be  completely  restpred ;  and  the  taouie  of  lord9  CHAP, 
adjourned  to  the  same  day.  At  their  next  meeting,  hi«  ^^-v.-^,^ 
majesty  was  pleased  to  come  to  parliament,  in  order  to  u^q. 
exhibit  to  the  legblature  a  general  view  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  employed  during  the  recent  suspension  of 
regular  government.  ^^  The  outrages,"  said  the  king, 
^^  committed  by  the  hands  of  desperate  and  abandoned 
^  men  in  various  parts  of  this  metropolis,  having  broke 
*^  forth  with  violence  into  acts  of  felony  and  treason, 
^^  had  so  far  overborne  all  civil  authority,  and  threatened 
^*  so  direcdy  the  immediate  subversion  of  all  legal  power, 
^'  the  destruction  of  all  property^  and  the  confusion  of  every 
^^  order  in  the  Atate,  that  I  found  myself  obliged,  by  every 
*^  tie  ef  ditty  and  affection  to  my  people,  to  suppress  in 
^  every  part  those  rebellious  insurrections,  and  to  provide 
**'  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most  effectual  and  immediate 
^  applicationof  the  force  intrusted  to  me  by  parliament. 
*^  Though  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary,  yet  I  think  it  right 
^^  at  this  time  to  renew  to  you  my  solemn  assurances,  that 
*^  I  have  no  other  object  but  to  make  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
^^  and  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
^^  and  state,  the  rule  and  measure  of  my  conduct ;  and  I 
^  shall  ever  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  station,  and 
^  the  chief  glory  of  my  reign,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
*^  established  religion  of  my  kingdoms,  and,  a^  far  as  in  me 
^  lies,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my 
*^  people.'^  All  parties  agreed  in  applauding  their  sore- 
reign's  speech,  and  in  voting  a  loyal  address ;  thov^h  some 
men/bers  censured  the  tardiness  with  which  ministers  had 
prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis.  The  follow- 
ing day,  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  considered  the 
several  petitions,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  bill,  which 
had  been  made  the  occasion  of  so  much  mis^bfef*  No 
repeal  was  proposed  upon  those  petitions ;  no  evM  had 
actutdly  happened  £rom  the  relaxation  of  the  single  penal 
law  which  had  been  mitigated,  and  the  eonaequences  ap- 
prehended from  it  were  considered  as  improbable  and 
visionary^  The  protestant  asAocialtOn  still  continuing  to 
urge  parliament  to  attend  to  Aeir  application,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  by  way  of  compromise,  to  prevent  Roman  catho- 
lics from  ttiaching  protestants;  a  measure  which  was  svip- 
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CHAP,   posed  to  be  both  concUiatoty  and  imioxioat,  as  very  %tm 
y^^^^a^  of  that  religion  were  teachers.    The  bill  having  passed  ihe 
1780.      commons,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords :  several  peers, 
considering  it  a  great  indignity  to  parliament,  and  to  that 
house  particularly,  to  pass  a  bill  which  carried  all  die  ap- 
pearance of  being  forced  upon  them  by  outrage  and  threat, 
opposed  its  inactment.       At    length,  others  being   kn- 
pressed  with   the   same  idea,    it    was  set  aside   by  the 
tisual  expedient   of  fixing   its  farther   consideration    on 
a  day  after  the   time  when  they   knew  pariiament   was 
to  be  prorogued. 
SappHei.  The    supplies    for  the    service   of   the   year    1780 

amounted  to  21,196,4961.  The  number  of  seamen  em- 
ployed was  eighty- five  thousand,  including  marines,  and 
thirty-five  thousand  British  troops,  including  invalids, 
besides  the  forces  abroad.  No  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  of  the  navy  debt  was  dischargee^  The  extraoixfi- 
nary  expenses  of  the  army  amounted  to  2,418,8051.  The 
new  taxes,  which  had  been  levied  the  two  preceding  years 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed,  weve  foand 
to  be  very  inadequate  to  their  object;  recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  the  sinking  fund  to  make  good  this  fatUire. 
To  provide  for  these  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  uauaA 
resources  of  land  and  mah,  ei^bequer  bills  were  renewed 
to  the  same  amount  as  the  former  year.  The  sinking 
fund  was  to  provide  t^'o  millions  and  a  half,  twelve  mil- 
iions  were  borrowed  upon  annuities,  and  480,00^.  raised 
%y  a  lottery.  The  annuity  bore  four  p^  cent,  interest, 
and  a  farther  annuity  of  ll.  16s.  3d.  for  every  lOOL  for 
^the  term  of  eight  years,  the  subscribers  to  be  entitled  to 
four  lottery  tickets  for  every  llhousand  pounds  subscribed, 
on  payment  of  ten  pounds  for  each  ticket.  The  addi- 
tional duties  were,  on  mait,  low  wines,  spirits,  brandy, 
and  rum,  wines  of  Portugal  and  France,  and.  legacies;; 
cm  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  and  on  advertisements  in 
newspapers^  All  these  taxes  were  levied  from  lusuiries, 
or  benefits  cpAJoyed  by  the  persons  taxed:  but  duties  on 
eoals  and  on  salt  enhanced  the  price  <yf  necessaries,  aad 
bore  heavy  on  the  poor,  whom'  every  wise  financier  en- 
deavours to  pi'ess  lightly.  A  vote  of  credit  also  for  a 
Vsitlion  was  passed,  in  a^ldition  to  these  supplies.      At  the 
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coDclusion  of  the  session,  his  majesty,  after  havitig  eon-     CHAP. 

sidered   id  his  speech  the  war  supplies  and  other  usual  ^yT* 

topics,  spoke  in  the  following  terms,  at  once   generally       |^^ 

descriptive  of  the  duties  of  senators  when  retired  to  the  Sesuoa 

sphere  of  their  respective  influence,  and  appropriate  to 

Ae  present  time  and  situation :  '^  My  lords  and  gentle* 

^^  men,  let  me  eamesdy  recommend  to  you  to  assist  me, 

^  l»y  yiMir  influence  and  authority  in  your  several  coun-* 

^  ties,  as  you  have  by  your  unanimous  support  in  parlia* 

^  meat,  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  from  future 

^^  disturbances,  and  watching  over  the  preservation  of  the 

^  public  safety.     Make  my  people  sensible  of  the  happi- 

^^  ness  they  enjoy,  and  the  distinguished  advantages  they 

^  derive  fkom  our  excellent  co^istitvtion  in  church 

^^  AND  STATE.     Wam  them  of  the  hazard  of  innovation^ 

^  point  out  to  them  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  com- 

^^  mocioBs  as  .have  lately  been  excited,  and  let  it  be  your' 

^  care  to  impress  on  their  minds  this  important  tnsth-^ 

^  that  rebeUiOUB  insurrections,  to  resist,  or  to  reform  the 

^  laws,  must  end  efther  in  the  destruction  of  the  pemnt 

^who  make*  the  attempt,  or  in  subversion  of  our  free 

^  and  happy  constitution."     Thus  anded,  on  the   8lA  of  Parlia- 

July,  a  very  long  and  important  session ;  and  two  mouths  JjJ^^i. 

after  tlie  prorogation, parliament  was  dissolved.  "■   *   '' 
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War  with  the  French  in  India^'^ieffe  and  capture  of  Pon* 
dicherry^'-^anfederacy  againat  the  British  interest-^waf 
ivith  the  Mahrattas — is  concluded  by  the  treaty  at  Poo- 
nah.'^^Hyder  Ally  instigates  and  forms  a  combination 
of  native  power  against  British  India. — Warren. Hast* 
ings-^lofty  genius^^grand  scheme  for  dissolving  the 
jcohfederacy-^preparations  of  Hyder  Ally  to  invade  the 
Carnatic.^'Europe.'^^Admiral  Rodney — vindicates  the 
naval  glory  of  England  iy  a  signed  victory  over  the 
Spanish  fieet^^mportant  effects  of  this  battle^-^relieves 
Gibraltar  .-^Spanish  and  French  fleets  do  not  attempt  a 
junctions-capture  of  the  outward  bound  merchantmen 
^^^mirahy  severely  blamed^f^^America**^Expediti<m 
mgainst  Charleston  by  sir  Henry  Clinton^-^^trength  of 
■thai  place ^  natural  and  artificial  siege— reduction-^ 
the  province  of  South  Carolina  yields  to  the  British 
dnms^^Leaving  the  government  of  Carolina  to  hrd 
CopnmalOsi  Clinton  returns  to  New  Tork^^^^Wise  admin- 
ist9ration  ^  his  lordship^-^bliged  to  take  the  field 
agmnsi  general  Gates^^attle  of  Camden — lord  Raw* 
don^m^ctory  of  the  king^s  troops^i^-^Achievements  of 
T<|r4fl»n»  of  major  Fergusson,  that  able  and  gallant 
officer  mtrpmsed  and  overpowered  by  numbers^-^death 
emd  ckforactsr* — Affairs  alt  New  Tork— defection  of 
gelteral  A^^mold-'H^haracter^  enterprise^  and  fate  of 
major  Andne,^^West  InSes^^^Ro^ey  (awrivrs-^is  sJ^U 
draws  §ks  enemy  to  battle — estcARshed  mode  of  forming 
the  naval  kne^^Rodney  adopts  a  niv^  pla^  of  attack  bt 
BREAKING  THE  smeht's  live<— ^0m#  Captains  miscon- 
ceiving his  intention^  disconcert  the  execution — the  event 
therefore  indecisive — partial  conflicts^  but  the  enemy^ 
though  much  superior  in  number^  will  not  venture  a 
close  fight.^^The  enemy  are  disappointed  in  their  cf^ef 
objects  of  the  campaign  l^SO, 
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WHEN  Britain  and  France  quarrel,  the  con-    chap. 
tests  of  these  two  boldest,  most  enterprising,  and  ablest     ^^^' 
of  modem  nations,  affect  the  remotest  regions  of  the      i^^^ 
earth.     Disputes  springing  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  War  with 
the  channel,  tinge  the  distant  Ganges  with  blood ;  and  the  n  the  l^ 
pacific  feebleness    of  eastern  Asia  mourns  the  warlike  ^^^^^ 
energy  of  western  Europe. 

The  English  East  India  company,  with  a  perspicacity  . 
'sharpened  by  private  interest^  had  early  penetrated  into 
the  hostile  intentions  of  France,  and  saw  that  the  sem- 
blance of  peace  could  not  long  be  preserved,  and  that  no 
intermediate  state,  however  coloured  or  disguised,  could 
be  kept  long  free  from  all  the  consequences  of  war ;  they 
were  aware  that,  long  before  any  account  of  their  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  East  could  be  received  in  Europe,  these 
consequences  would  take  such  effect  as  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient cover  and  sanction  to  their  measures.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  former  war,  the  French  had  clan- 
destinely conveyed  so  great  an  army  to  the  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  to  endanger  the  destruction  of 
the  British  interest  in  India.  Such  a  force  might  soon 
i^in  be  formed  in  those  islands  with  equal  privacy,  aad 
passing  to  Pondicherry,  might  enter  the  company's  do^ 
minions  so  suddenly,  as  irresistibly  to  secure  their  po§se$- 
slons.  Against  so  probable  a  danger,  they  immediately, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  French  rescript,  resolved  on  a  bold 
and  decisive  measure ;  and  numerous  as  their  body  watf, 
they  conducted  their  plan  with  such  extraordinary  secre- 
cy, that  none  entertained  the  smallest  idea  of  the  design, 
utrtil  the  effect  was  publicly  disclosed  by  the  actount» 
fffAa  India..  They  proposed  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Fondicberry,  the  principal  possession  of  the  French ;  «nd 
fortunately  the  instructions  were  conveyed  with  unusual 
Afspatch/to  Madras.  Major  general  Munro,  early  in 
Ajttgti3(f*^^''Ct^' advanced  at  the  head  of  the  company's 
tfbops  A>  'flie  nelt;;HicajThood  of  Pondicherry.  Thentwi 
force  of  England  in  those  seas  was  cfemman^kd  by  tir 
Edward  V^ition,  and  consisted  of  the  Rijppon  of  sixty 
guns,  the*' Coventry  of  twienty-eight,  the'Sea  Horse  of 
twenty,  the  Corm^ant  sloop,  and  the  Vafen tine  East 
indiaman.      Thif  smaU  force  fearlessly  adventured  to 
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CUAV.  attack  this  strong  city  of  the  Frettch.  On  the  10th  of 
y^^^^r^^  August  they  arrived  at  this  station,  and  discovered  a 
17S0.  8C|uadron,  which  was  commanded  by  M*  De  Tronjolly,  coo* 
sisting  of  one  ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  one  of  thitty-sis,  oae 
of  thirty-two,  and  two  French  India  ships  armed  for  war* 
A  very  hot  engagement  ensued,  and  lasted  above  two  houra, 
when,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  French  retreated^  Ver- 
non expected  that  the  admiral  of  the  enemy,  trusting  to  his 
superior  force,  would  renew  the  battle  the  next  morning ; 
a  contrary  wind,  however,  and  a  northern  current,  drove 
the  British  ships  from  their  station  in  the  midcHe  of  the 
night,  and  they  were  not  able  to  recover  it  until  the  20th 
of  the  month.  Having  regained  sight  of  Pondicherry, 
.they  perceived  the  French  fleet  in  the  road  :  an  imme^ 
xliate  engagement  was  now  expected,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  by  the  commodore,  in  order  to  close  with  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  alternate  failure  and  contrary  direction  of  the 
wind  rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffectaal;  he' trusted,  how- 
'ever,  that  a  battle  would  certainly  take  place  the  following 
morning.  The  French  commander  consqltcd  the  preser- 
vation of  his  ships  more  than  the  defence  of  the  towa, 
mmi  during,  the  night  abandoned  Pondicherry;  and  %q 
expeditious  wfis  he  in  his  means  of  escape,  that  his  dqua- 
droii  were  totally  out  of  sight  in  the  moniing*.  The  suc- 
cess of  Vernon,  and  th?  departure  of  the  French  fied^ 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  appear^ 
Si  Mid  ^  affcrd  a  certain  prospect  of  success.  On  the  2.1st  of 
eaptureof  August,  the  land  forces  invested  the  town  and  fortress, 
chen*^.  while  the  fttrt:: 'blockaded  it  by  sea.  Though  the  fort  of 
Pondicherry  was  dismantlt-d  on  its  restoration  to  the 
French  by  the  peace  of  Pans,, yet  fresh  works  had  b'eiisn 
eince  raised ;  but  the  chief  strength  consisted,  itk  thfi 
vak»ur  and  conduct  of  its  governor,  M.  de.lieikcomb^, 
and  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  who,  nearly  cut  pjf  fr^Qi 
every  hope  of  succour^  persevered  to  theckist  es^«{||ity 
ilk  a  determined  and  gallant  defence;  they.w^^ipe  6ppos«fl, 
however,  by  equaA  count ge  and  military  abilitv^-wkh  s^^ 
rior  numbers..  On  the  18th  of  September,  the  b$ittcri<ts 
were  5^ned,  under  the  powerful  fire  of  twenty- eigl^t 
pieces  of  heai'y  cannon,  and  twenty- seven  mortars.  The 
.  artiH«ry  of  the  besiegers  soon  gained  an  evident  supeirid- 
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rity,  and  they  were  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  their  ap*  CHAP, 
proaches;  but  the  activity  and  obstinate  defence  of  the  ^^^^r^^ 
garrison  rendered  caution  necessary,  and,  with  violent  iT'gy. 
rains  which  then  frequently  fell,  could  not  fail  of  consi^ 
derably  retarding  their  works.  Notwithstanding  thes^ 
impediments,  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  by  the  middle 
of  October,  as  to  render  a  general  assault  practicable ;  and 
on  the  17th,  everything  was  ready  for  beginning^  the 
attack*  Aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  defence 
against  such  force,  and  of  the  ruin  in  which  an  obstinate 
and  unfounded  perseverance  would  involve  his  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants,  the  French  commander  proposed  a 
capitulation,  which  was  willingly  accepted  by  the  English 
leaders.  The  victorious  warriors,  with  the  generosity  of 
British  conquerors,  bore  the  most  ample  and  honourable 
testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  their  enemy,  and  lii>eraUy 
agreed  to  every  requisition  that  did  not  interfere  with  the 
public  beqefit  or  security.  The  garrison  were  allowed  all 
the  honours  of  war ;  and,  as  a  particular  mark  of  atten* 
tion  to  M.  de  Bellecombe,  the  regiment  of  Pondicherry 
was,  at  his  request,  allowed  to  keep  their  colours.  A 
numerous  artillery  became  a  prize  to  the  victors  ;  all  pub- 
lic property  underwent  the  5ame  fate,  but  whatever  was 
private  was  preserved  to  the  owners.  The  company's 
troops  employed  in  this  siege  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  Euro- 
peans ;  the  garrison  of  near  three  thousand,  of  who&i 
nine  hundred  were  Europeans.  The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  slain,  and  six 
hundred  and  ninety -three  wounded ;  and  of  the  garrison 
to  t.wo  hundred  killed.  Mr*  Law,  who  had  seen  and 
undergone  so  many  changes  of  fortune,  in  Indi^,  was 
included  in  this  capitulation,  and  again  beheld  thje^jiower 
of  his  country  annihilated  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Thui^  commenced  our  efforts  in  British  India,  in  the  war 
against  the  French.  i 

While  our  enemy  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of  Coro- copfede- 
mandel,  an  extensive  and  powerful  confederacy  was  form-^^^,jg^  ^l^^ 
ed  with  our  European  antagonists   by  the  native  powers Bntish  in- 
of    Hindostan.      From  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
the  principal  state  of  India  within  the  Ganges,  in.popu-  a 
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CHAP,  lation,  valour,  and  resources,  was  the  M ahrattas  empire, 
the  origuial  inhabitants  of  the   mountains :   hardened  by 
17^      their  situation,  and  secured  by  their  fastnesses  and  defiles, 
this  warlike  nation  had  continued  unsubdued  by  the  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  lowland  India,  and  never  submitted 
to  a  Mahommedan  yoke*      Deriving  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence from  pasturage  and  hunting,  these  highlanders  were 
accustomed  to  supply  their  wants  by  depredations  on  the 
agricultural  and  fertile  country,  and  hence  acquired  all  the 
enterprise  and  activity  which  Vcsult  from  an  incursive  and 
predatory  life.     Though  divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes, 
yet  deeming  themselves  sprung  from  the  same  origin  they 
acknowledged  one  paramount  superior  to  all  their  separate 
chieftains,  and  had  established  a  s}^tem  of  connexion  and 
dependence,   not  unlike    the  feudal  gradations  of  Europe. 
At  their  head  was  Ram  Rajah,  the  descendant  of  a  cele- 
brated leader.      In  India,  both  Mahommedan  and  Gen  too, 
the  principal  offices   of  state  descend  by  inheritance,  and 
official,  influence,  combining  with  hereditary  power,  fre- 
quently renders   niinisters  very  formidable  rivals  to  their 
sovereigns.       A    little  before  this  time,  Madur  Row,  the 
prime  minister^  held  the  reins  of  government,  which  his 
father  having  with  his  assistance  seized,  had  at  his  death 
rieft  undivided  to   the  son*      Both  the  older  and  younger 
^usurpers,  had  ■  exerted  considerable  ability,  and  acquired 
-distihguished  popularity.     This   youth's  uncle  Raganaut 
r|loW.,  treacherously  procured  his  assassination,  and   being 
'obliged    to    fly   his   country,. found    shelter    at  Bombay. 
:Thb- refuge  afibrded  to  the  fugitive  greatly  incensed  the 
iMahrattas  against  the  Ehglisih.     The  presidency  of  Bom- 
'  bay   concluded  a  treaty   with  Raganaut,   by   which  they 
eng^jged  to  place  him  in  the  official  situation  recently  held 
by  his  nephew,  while  he,  on  his  part,  stipulated  the  cession 
of  extensive    territory  to  the  company,  and  the   British 
from  this  inducement  actually  commenced  a  war. 
War  with  By  the   treaty  of  1 769,    Hyder  Ally  had   stipulated 

the  Mah-         •>t'i_  •  i  -^  t-i 

f^ttas;  With  the  company  reciprocal  assistance,  it  either  party 
was  attacked  :  he  accordingly  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  jMahrattas ;  but  when  thus  involved,  he  complained 
that  the  presidency  of  Madras  had  not  fnrnished  him  with 
the  promd&ed  succoAlrs.     He  indeed  was  redu9ed  to  great 
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danger,  froiti  which  having  extricated  himself  with  distin-  chap. 
guished  ability,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas ;  XXV. 
and  was  the  more  dissatisfied  with  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, as  he  impated  the  failure  of  support,  not  to  negli- 
gence but  to  design*  He  was  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  nabob  of  Arcot  possessed  in  the  Eng- 
lish council,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  that 
prince  to  embroil  him  and  the  company,  and  therefore 
began  to  connect  himself  with  the  enemies  of  Britain*  A 
desultory  war  was  carried  on  between  Bombay  and  the 
Mahrattas  until  October  1 774,when  three  gentlemen  arrived 
in  Bengal,  who,  by  the  act  of  1773,  were  to  be  assessors  in 
council  to  the  governor  general :  these  were,  general  Cla- 
vering,  colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis  esquire ;  and 
their  first  act  was  to  urge  the  presidency  of  Calcutta  to 
condemn  the  Mahratta  war.  Th«  council  complied,  and 
sent  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  pe^^ce :  after  a  variety  i$  eonolu- 
of  discussioi^,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Poonah,  on  the  treaty  of  ^ 
13th  of  March,  1776.  Poonalu 

The  professed  objects  of  the  three  new  counsellors 
were,  peace  with  the  country  powers,  along  with  an  invio- 
lable observation  of  the  public  faith,  and  a  strict  attention 
to  justice  in  all  transactions  with  the  natives.  The  gov-  Wan*n 
emor  at  this  time  was  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  lofty  ^  "^^ 
genius  and  acute  understanding,  of  a  very  comprehensive 
range,  great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in  invention,  dexterous 
in  plan,  and  firi»,  bold,  and  rapid  in  execution.  The  death 
of  colonel  Monson  in  1776,  and  of  general  Claveringin 
1777,  left  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in  council,  and  placed 
Mr.  Hastings  in  a  majority.  The  governor  general  had 
been  outvoted  in  the  question  respecting  the  peace  of  Poo- 
nah, which  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  That  body,  knowing  the  resolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  council  at  Calcutta,  began  to  hope  for 
a  revisal  of  the  treaty,  and  the  acquirement  of  much  more 
advantageous  tisrms.  The  governor  general  appeared  not 
unwilling  to  second  their  wishes  :  but  a  variety  of  complica- 
ted considerations  produced  from  Hastings  a  much  gran- 
der scheme  of  policy,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of 
measures,  than  the  council  of  Bombay  had  expected,  or 
even  conceived.     Hydcr  AHy^  ever  since  hi%  late  peace 
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with  the  IVfahrattas,  had  sought  the  closest  connexioh 
with  that  nation,  and  by  his  great  political  abilities,  as 
well  as  his  high  personal  character,  had  acquired  powerful 
influence  ia  their  counsels.  He  had  also,  with  singular 
zeal,  assiduity,  and  success,  paid  court  to  the  subah  of  the 
Decan  :  after  the  Mahrattas  and  Mvsore,  the  chief  native 
powers  in  the  hither  Peninsula,  a  negotiation  was  also 
opened  between  France,  and  both  Mysore  and  the  Mah- 
rattas* Informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  from 
situation  and  conduct  inferring  design,  Hastings  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  a  confederacy  was  projected  against 
British  India:  though  its  specific  object  might  not  be 
hitherto  defined,  nor  its  extent  ascertained,  he  had  most 
probable  grounds  for  concluding  that  a  hostile  combination 
was  formed  against  those  interests,  with  the  advancement 
of  which  he  principally  was  intrusted*  He  conceived  it 
his  duty  to  employ  anticipatory  measures,  and  began  with 
a  scheme  worthy  of  his  towering  genius*  As  the  Mahrat* 
ta  nation  would  be  the  most  formidable  member  of  the 
hostile  league,  he  conceived  the  project  of  wresting  the 
government  of  that  country  from  the  hands  that  now  held 
it,  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sovereign,  dependent  on  himself. 
The  deposed  Ra^  Rajah  being  dead  without  heirs,  one 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  Mahratta  throne  was  Moodaj«€ 
fioosla  the  rajah  of  Berer,  a  considerably  principality  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  near  the 
British  territories*  This  prince  was  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  at  variance  with  the 
Nizam  and  Hy4er  Ally,  its  apprehended  enemies  :  he  had 
a  great  army,  unimpaired  by  war.  Raganaut  was  promised 
the  place  of  prime  minister,  when  the  rajah  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  throne ;  and  having  a  considerable  number  of 
partisans  in  his  country,  was  esteemed  an  important  aux- 
iliary* Meanwhile  the  presidency  of  Bombay  having  prcH 
posed  conditions  to  the  Mahrattas  which  they  would  not 
admit,  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Poonah  was  violated, 
and  no  longer  binding  on  the  company.  An  expedition 
being  undertaken  from  Bombay,  proved  unsuccessful  by 
the  treachery  of  Raganaut,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Wargaum,  between  the  presidency  of  Bombay  and  the 
Mahrattas.      Meanwhile    preparations;  were    making  for 
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elevathis:  the  raiah  of  Berar  to  the  throne ;  but  at  last  thb    chap. 
prince  himself  refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  under-    J^V* 
taking,  and  was  gained  over  by  Hydcr  Ally  to  take  a  part     ^j^ 
in  the  confederacy  against  the  English.     In  1779,  a  formal 
league  was  concluded  between,  the  four  chief  native  powers 
against  England;   and  to  this  the  inferior  princes  soon 
aftem^ards  acceded.     From  Delhi  to  cape  Comorin,^  fron^ 
the  Indus  to  the  coast  of  Coromahdel,  ail  except  Arcot 
was  hostile  to  the  English  name.     The  first  object  of  attack  ^•ptm-' 
was  the  Camatic,  which  expedition  Hyder  Ally  undertook  Hyder  Ap 
to  conduct ;  but  as  military  operations  did  not  begin  till  J^"^*^"^ 
the  latter  end  of  the  j'^ear  1780,  not  to  break  the  unity  of  Caraatic. 
that  portion  of  history,  I  must  reserve  the  narrative  of  those 
transacttoDs  until  I  can  carry  them  to  a  more  advanced 
period. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1780  opened  honourably  and  Europe/ 
advantageously  for  Britain.     Gibraltar  having  been  closely 
Uockaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ^he  relief  of  that  important 
fortress  was  mtrusted  to  admiral  Rodney,  an  officer  highly  Admiiyi 
distinguished  f<M*  intrepidity,  nautical  skill,  and  naval  con-  ^***^°®y 
duct:  in  his  plans  and  execution  he  eminently  displayed 
»  boldness  of  adventure,  that  befitted  a  leader  of  Britons, 
who  neitjier  feared  the  dangers  of  the  sea  nor  the  enemy, 
and  introduced  a  system  of  tactics  the  best  suited  to  the 
msii  he  had  to  command.     Having  sailed  at  mid-winter, 
he  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea  when  he  fell  in  with  a 
considerable  convoy,  bound  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz^ 
consisting  of  fifteen  merchant  ships,  guarded  by  a  sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  two  sloops :  the  whole 
fleet  was  taken.     The  ship  of  war,  and  some  trading  ver- 
sels  laden  wijth  bale  goods  and  naval  stores,  he  sent  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  rest,  whose  cargoes  were  flour,  he  took  with  him  to 
Gibraltar.     Proceeding  in  his  voyage,  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, he  descried,  off  cape  St.  Vincents  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  don  Juan 
de  Langara.     The  wind  blowing  towards  the  shore,  the 
British  admiral,  on  perceiving  the  enemy,  immediately  kept 
to  leeward  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  into  their 
porta,  favoured  by  the  shortness  of  the  day.     The  Span- 
iards in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  conflict.     About  four 
ftVlock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  fire  commencing  with 
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CHAP-    the  usual  energy  and  rapidity,  was  returned  with  spirit  and 

^^^^*     resolution  by  the  Spaniards.     The  battle  was  obstinately 

1780.      fought:   the  night  soon  arriving,  was  dark,  tempestuous, 

and  dismal,  and  its  aspect  was  rendered  more  terrible  to 

the  British  fleet,  from  being  involved  among  the  shoals  of 

St.  Lucar,  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  enemy  from 

attaining  the  shore :  but  these  difficulties  and  dangers  only 

stimulated  their  courage,  and  invigorated  their  efforts.  The 

vmdioates   Spanish  ship  St.  Domingo  of  seventy  guns,  with  six  hun- 

gior>  of    /  dred  men  blew  up,  and  all  on  board  perished.     The  English 

^"a^snai  "™*^  ^^  ^^^''  ^^^  which  she  was  engaged,  narrowly  escaped 
victor}'  a  similar  fate.  The  action  and  pursuit  continued  with  a 
Spanish  Constant  fire  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
*•**•  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  struck  to  the  admiral. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Phoenix  of  eighty 
guns,  with  three  of  seventy^  were  taken  and  carried  safely 
into  port;  the  St.  Julian  of  seventy  guns,  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Medina,  was  taken,  the  officers  shifted^ 
and  a  lieutenant,  with  seventy  British  seamen,  put  on 
board ;  but  by  her  running  on  shore,  the  victors  experi- 
enced the  caprice  of  war,  by  becoming  themselves  prison* 
ers.  Another  ship  of  the  same  force  was  afterwards  run 
upon  the  breakers,  and  totally  lost;  two  more  escaped 
greatly  damaged,  and  two  less  injured  were  sent  into 
Cadiz.  Such  was  the  final  disposal  of  the  whole  Spanish 
squaxlron.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy 
in  point  of  force,  yet,  as  the  British  admiral  had  to 
encounter  a  boisterous  ocean,  during  the  storms  of  mid- 
winter, and  gloomy  darkness,  with  the  additional  danger 
of  a  lee  shore,  few  actions  have  required  a  higher  degree  of 
intrepidity,  more  consummate  naval  skill,  or  greater  dex- 
terity of  seamanship.  - 
^ff^te^f*  This  was  a  very  important -victory ;  besides  the  great 

this  battle,  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy,  six  ships  of  the  line  were 
added  to  the  royal  navy  of  £ngland  ;  and  the  value  of 
other  prizes,  in  a  public  view,  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  the  critical,  season  in  which, 
they  were  taken,  and  the  essential  service  to  which  they 
Sbrafuir.  were  applied.  The  victorious  admiral  proceeded  to  Gib* 
raltar,  furnished  the  garrison  with. necessary  supplies,  sent 
also  stores  and  proviisions  to  Minorca,  and  with  part  of 
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his  fleet  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies ;  the  rest  returned    chap. 
with  the  Spanish  prizes  to  England,  under  admiral  Digby,     XXV- 
who  in  his  way  captured    a  French  ship  of   sixty-four       . 
guns,  one  of  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  transports  destined  for 
Mauritius.     The  success  of  admiral  Rodney  caused  great 
joy  in  the  nation,  for  some  time  disused  to  tidings  of 
victory :  besides  the  signal  advantage  obtained,  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  general  restoration  of  naval  supremacy ; 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  ofi^  St.  Vincents, 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  operations  in  other  scenes  of 
naval  hostility. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  having  died  in  May,  the  com- 
mand of  the  channel  ileet  was  bestowed  on  admiral  Geary, 
who  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  enemy  did  not 
attempt  to  face  our  armament,  but  left  their  trade  exposed  ^ 
to  the  British  cruisers.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
admiral  fell  in  with  a  ricK  fl^et  of  merchantmen  from 
St.  Domingo^  and  took  twelve  of  the  number ;  the  rest 
escaped  through  a  thick  fog.  ,  After  cruising  for  several 
weeks  longer  that  commander  returned  into  harbour, 
resigned  the  command,  and  was  succieeded  by  admiral 
Darby.  Meanwhile  the  .  British  commerce  received  a  Capture  of 
severe  blow:  an  outward-bound  fleet  of  nxerchantmen  for  ^^^^J!!*^' 
the  East  and  West  Indies  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  bound  mer- 
the  convoy  of  captain  Moutray  of  the  RamiUies,,and  three 
frigates.  The  Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  a  squadron  of 
French,  was  cruising  off*  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
witHout  venturing  to  the  northward. of  cape  Finisterre. 
The  convoy  included^  besides  the  merchantmen,  eighteen 
victuallers,  storeships,  and  transports,  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these  was  of  particu- 
lar importance,  being  laden  with  tents  and  camp  equipage 
for  the  troops  that  were  designed  for  active  service  in  the 
Leeward- Islands :  the  five  Indiamen  likewise,  besides  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  conveyed  a  large 
quantity  of  naval  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  British 
squadron  in  the  east.  The  convoy  took  a  course  much 
nearer  the  enemy's  -coast  than  was  usual,  or  at  least  expe- 
dient. On  the  9th  of  August  it  met  with  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  most  of  the  merchantmen  were  captured.  This 
&6S  caused  great  dejection  among  commercial  men,  and 
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CHAP,     increased  the  dtssatisfattion  which  had  before  prevailed 
^"^^^  against  ministry.      It  was  alleged  by  the  friends  of  ad- 
^^^       ministration,  that  the  convoy  had  pursued  that  track  in 
The  adtani-  order  to  accommodate  the  merchants  and  the  East  India 
wei"**    company,  who  were  taking  in  wines  at  Madeira:  but  it 
blamed.      y^as  replied,  that  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  touching  at  that  island,  with  such 
danger  of  interception ;  that  a  course  so  near  the  enemy's 
coast  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  steer  to  Madeira :  and 
that  if  so  easterly  a  track  had  been  unavoidable,  the  convoy 
^  of  such  an  immense  property  ought,  instead  of  a  single  man 
of  war  and  three  frigates,  to  have  been  the  whole  channel 
fleet.      Admiral  Darby  having  been  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Torbay,  put  to  sea  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  atecred  to  the  coast  of  Spain*     Count  de  Gaichen  was 
ordered  with  a  squadron  to  reinforce  the  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  finding  his  shifia  Ux,  a  very  indifferent  condition, 
and  being  informed  that  the  English  fleet  had  sailed,  he 
resolved  for  safety  to  join   the  combined  armament  off 
Cadiz.   The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  D'Estaing,  being 
thus  reinforced,  consisted  of  thirty-six  sail  of 'the  line, 
which  undertook  to  conduct  the  West  India^-convoy  to  the 
ports  of  France.     Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish 
Sidmird,  accompanied  the  French  as  far  as  cape  Finisterre. 
After  their  separation  from  the  Spaniards,  the  French^fleet 
descried  admiral  Darby,  on  the  7th  of  November,  with 
awenty-two  sliips  of  the  liqe,  and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns* 
D'Estaing,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  his 
numbers,  being  incumbered  by  the  convoy^  and  aware  of 
the  bad  condition  of  his  ships,  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an 
engagement*      Darby,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  the 
vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  venture  a  battle.    Ministers  conceived 
that  in  the  relative  circumstances  the  most  decisive  advan- 
tages must  have  ensued,  and  without  imputing  any  blame 
to  the  admiral,  expressed   their  regret  that  he  had  not 
attacked  the  enemy.      Darby,  in  the  end  of  November, 
returned  into  port. 
Amenca.  '1'he  campaign  both  in  America  and  the  West  Ii\dies 

was  much  more  active  and  importunt  than  in  Europe.      In 
the  former  year,  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing  with  the  French 
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force  on  the  American  coast  had  turned  the  attention  of   CflAP. 
sir  Henry  Clinton  chiefly  to  defence  ;  but  the  defeat  and  ^^f^Zl. 
departure  of  that  enemy,  with  the  brilliant  achievements  and      ^^^ 
important  successes  of  British  detachments,  encouraged 
him  to  hope  for   proportionate  advantage  from  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  offensive  operations  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  main  army.     He  accordingly,  in  the  close  of  1779,  ^ 

made  dispositions  for  invading  South  Carolina  and  besieg- 
ing Charleston  :  with  this  view,  leaving  general  Knyp- 
hausen  to  command  at  New  York,  he,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  sailed  from  Shandy  hook,  escprted  by  admiral 
Arbuthnot,  and  directed  his  course  to  Savannah;  where, 
from  the  stormy  season,  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of 
January.  The  ships  being  considerably  damaged,  he 
deferred  his  expedition  for  about  twelve  days,  that  they 
might  be  refitted. 

Charleston,    the    capital    of    South    Carolina,    is  Expedition 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper  to  the  Chario*- 
north  and  south,  with  a  harbour  formed  by  the  conflux  of  Henry"' 
those  streams,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea  to  the  east ;  com-  Clinton, 
municating  to  the  west  with  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus 
between  the  two  rivers,  called  Charleston  Neck,  by  which 
only  the   town  can  be  approached   by  land.     To  these  Strength  oi 
natural  constituents  of  security,  art  and  skill  were  not  want-  natural  awl 
ing.    The  fortifications  had  been  considerably  strengthened  artificial. 
io  1776,  to  oppose  sir  Peter  Parker  :  but  chiefly  on  the 
side  next  the  sea,  whence  the  attacks  had  been  directed* 
The  Americans,  being  now  informed  of  the  movements 
and  force  of  the  British  arms,  and  aware  that  the  town 
would  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  the  land,  comprehended 
that  quarter  in  their  scheme  of  defence*    They  constructed 
a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries,  extending  from 
Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  upon  which  were  mounted  upwards 
of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.     In  front  of  the 
lines  a  canal  had  been  dug,  which  was  filled  with  water, 
and  from  the  dam  at  both  ends  a  swamp  oozed  to  each 
river,   forming  natural  impediments  where  the  artificial  .^ 

terminated.  Behind  these  were  two  rows  of  abbattis,  some 
other  obstructions,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  worjcs 
a  'double  picketed  ditch.  The  fortifications  on  the  right 
and  left  were  not  only  strong,  but  advanced  so  far  beyond 
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CHAP,  the  range  of  the  intermediate  lines,  as  to  enfilade  the  canal 
almost  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  centre  there 
was  a  bomwork  of  masonry,  which  being  closed  during 
the  siege,  became  a  citadel. 

Such  were  the  defences  of  Charleston,  on  the  only 
side  on  which  it  could  be  approached  by  land ;  and  towards 
the  water,  numerous  batteries  covered  with  artillery  for- 
bade the  approach  of  ships.  But  besides  the  security 
which  Charleston  derived  from  its  numerous  batteries,  it 
was  still  more  effectually  protected  by  the  bar  or  sand- 
bank at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  from  the  sea.  This  bar, 
impassable  by  the  larger  ships  of  war,  rendered  the  entry 
of  others  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  just  within  it,  a 
five  fathom  hole,  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  furnished 
a  convenient  station  for  a  squadron  to  command  the  bar, 
and  further  obstruct  the  besiegers..  This  station  was 
occupied  by  the  American  commodore  Whipple,  with  a 
squadron  of  nine  sail  under  his  command,  the  largest  car- 
rying forty-four,  and  the  smallest  sixteen  guns.  After 
the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  bar  were  surmounted, 
before  a  fleet  could  reach  Charleston,  fort  Moultrie  upon 
Sullivan's  island  was  to  be  passed,  the  fire  from  which 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  proved  so  destructive  to  a 
British  squadron ;  and  since  that  period,  the  works  had 
been  considerably  strengthened  and  enlarged.  General 
Lincoln  trusting  to  those  defences,  and  at  the  same  time 
expecting  large  reinforcements  from  the  other  colonies, 
shut  himself  up  in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
^mounting  to  seven  thousand  men  of  all  denominations 
under  arms,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  11th  of  February  the  fleet  sailed,  and  took  pos- 
session without  opposition  qf  the  islands  of  St.  John  and 
of  James  to  the  southward  of  Charleston  harbour,  while 
the  army  advanced  across  the  country  to  the  bank  of 
Ashley  river.  Being  at  great  pains  to  fortify  posts,  and 
preserve  his  communication  with  the  sea,  Clinton  did  not 
littempt  to  pass  the  Ashley  until  the  29th  of  March.  This 
pperktion,  in  itself  very  difficult,  was  effected  with  expe- 
iduion  and  success,  through  the  skill  and  activity  of  captain 
jS^eith  ^Iphins'tone^  who  conducted  the  passage  of  the 
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troops  with  distinguished  addcess  and  abiliif«     HaTing     CHAP. 
disembarked  on  the  northern  shorie  of  Ashley,  the  attny  ^^..^J^^ 
the  following  day  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  line ;      ^^90, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  began  to  break  ground  before  Sj^^g®^ 
Charleston,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  from  ton.  , 

the  provincial  works*  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet 
approached  the  bar,  in  order  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  army*  For  this  purpose  admiral  Arbuthnot  shifted 
his  flag  from  the  Europa  of  the  line,  to  the  Roebuck  of 
forty-four  guns,  which,  with  the  Renown  jand  Ramillies, 
were  lightened  of  their  guns,  provisions,  and  water  ;  the 
lighter  frigates  being  capable  of  passing  the  bar  without 
such  preparation.  Yet  so  difiicult  was  the  task  in  any 
state,  that  they  lay  in  that  situation,  exposed  on  an  open 
coast  in  the  winter,  season  to  the  danger  of  the  seas  and 
to  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  for  above  a  fortnight  before 
a  proper  opportunity  ofiered :  the  bar  was,  however,  passed 
on  the  20th  of  March,  without  loss* 

The  American  commodore  retired  to  Charleston; 
the  British  ships  embraced  the  first  opportunity  for  pass- 
ing fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  notwithstand* 
ing  a  severe  and  impetuous  fire,  made  good  the  way*  Still 
the  Americans  had  preserved  the  command  of  the  Cooper  ^       > 

river*  General  Clinton  having  now  ascertained  the  co« 
operation  of  the  fleet,  and  completed  his  first  parallel, 
before   he  opened  his  batteries  sent  a  summons  to  the  ■"£, 

American  general  to  surrender*     Lincoln,  trusting  to  the  '      r 

strength  of  the  place,  and  to  the  supplies  and  reinforce-  ;:., 

ments,  which  he  might  still  receive  by  the  Cooper,  refused 
to  yield ;  and  to  render  the  entrance  of  that  river  imprac- 
ticable, ordered  a  chain  of  vessels  to  be  sunk  across  its  ^^ 
mouth*    On  the  dth  of  April,  the  British  batteries  opened^                | 
with  visible  effect*    Meanwhile  a  force  was  detached  under               f 
lord  Cornwallis,  in  order  to  possess  the  other  side  of  the                \ 
Cooper  river  ;  and  his  lordship,  assisted  by  the  enterpri- 
sing activity  of  colonels  Webster  and  Tarleton,and  major 
Fergusson,  soon  cut  off  all  communication   between  the 
garrison  of    Charleston    and   any  part   of  the  country. 
Completely  invested,  the  Americans  offered  conditions  of 
capitulation ;  which  being  much  too  favourable  for  the  pre- 
sent state,   were  instantly  rejected  by  the  British  com* 
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CHAP.    miRkler.     Major   Moncrieff,   who  had  gaiDed  so   much 
honour  in    the   defence  of   Savannah,   acquired  no   less 


1780.  applause  from  the  very  superior  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  oflensive  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  second  parallel  was  completed  on  the  19th  of  April, 
and  the  third  on  the  6th  of  May.  The  last  of  these  had 
been  pushed  so  near  to  the  provincial  works,  as  to  be  close 
to  the  canal;  and  the  canal,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
extent,  was  quickly  drained  of  its  water.  On  the  same 
day,  colonel  Tarleton  attacked  and  defeated  another  body 
of  cavalry,  which  the  enemy  had  with  infinite  dilTicuIty 
collected  together*  The  admiral,  who  had  constantly 
pressed  and  annoyed  the  enemy,  received  information  which 
induced  him  to  attack  fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island  ; 
he  therefore  despatched  captain  Hudson  of  the  navy,  with 
two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  to  attack  the  fort  by 
land,  while  he  with  the  ships  should  batter  it  by  water  ; 
but  before  the  battery  was  opened,  the  garrison  surrender- 
ed. After  this  advantage,  general  Clinton,  wishing  to 
preserve  Charleston  from  the  dreadful  eifects  of  a  cap- 
ture by  storm,  again  urged  the  American  general  by  capitu- 
lation to  avert  destruction  ;  but  the  provincials  not  being 
sufficiently  humbled  by  their  misfortunes,  still  refused  to 
comply.  The  hostilities  were  recommenced  :  the  batte- 
ries on  the  third  parallel  were  then  opened,  and  so  great  a 
superiority  of  fire  obtained,  that  the  besiegers  were  enabled 
to  gain  the  counterscarps  of  the  outwork  which  flanked 
the  canal :  this  they  likewise  passed,  and  then  pusVied  on 
their  works  directly  towards  the  ditch.  General  Lincoln 
and  the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  farther  resistance  would  be 
ineffectual,  offered  to  surrender.  The  British  command- 
ers were  not  disposed  to  press  to  unconditional  submission, 
an  enemy  whom  they  wished  to  conciliate  by  clepaency  ; 
they  therefore  granted  now  the  same  conditions  which 
they  had  before  offered,  and  the  capitulation  was  accord- 
Charicstnn  ingly  signed.  The  garrison  was  allowed  some  of  the 
reduced.  jj^pQurs  of  War,  but  neither  to  uncase  their  colours,  nor 
beat  a  British  march  on  their  drums.  The  continental 
troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  exchanged.  The  militia 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,  as 
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prisoners  dn  parole  ;  and  while   they   adhered  to   their   CHAP, 
engagement,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops : 


and  the  citizens  were  allowed  the  same  terms  as  the  mili-  j^j^^ 
tia.  The  loss  of  the  royalists  at  the  siege  of  Charleston 
amounted  to  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  wounded.  Of  the  garrison,  the  number  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  was  smaller^  The  pri&oners  were,  the  deputy 
governor  and  the  council  of  the  province,  seven  general 
ofEcers,  a  commodore,  teji  continental  regiments,  but 
much  reduced,  three  battallions  of  artillery,  with  town  and 
country  militia^  amounting  to  more  than  five  thousand 
men  ;  to  whom  must  be  added  about  one  thousand  Ame- 
rican and  French  seamen,  and  near  four  hundred  pieces 
of  ordnance,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores.  The 
commander  in  chief  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on 
the  officers  and  privates  in  the  various  departments  of  ser- 
vice. The  officers  most  particularly  specified  were,  earl 
Comwallis,  major  generals  Leslie,  Hayne,  and  Kospotch,  ' 
and  brigadier  general  Patterson  ;  lieutenant  colonels  Web- 
ster and  Tarleton,  major  Fergusson,  and  major  MoncriefF 
of  the  engineers  in  the  land  service  ;'  and  captain  Keith 
Elphinstone  in  the  navy. 

In  the  sanguine  hopes  that   spring  from  unusual  sue-  The  pro- 
cess,  sir    Henry    Clinton    considered    the    reduction   of  g^^^^^j^^ 
Charleston  as  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  South  rUtnA 
Carolina,   and   a   prelude  to   the  speedy  recovery  of  the  the  Bri-^ 
southern  colonies.      He  expected,  indeed,  that  the  provin-  *'®'*  **^'"'* 
cials  themselves   would   now   effectually  cooperate  in  the 
reestablishment  of  their  former  connexion  with  the  mother 
country.      Great  numbers  flocked  to   Charleston  from  all 
parts   of  Carolina,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  conquerors, 
and  offer  their  services  in  support  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.     The  general,  with  exulting  joy,  ti'ansmitted  to  th^ 
American  minister  these  professions,  and  attributed  to  the 
affection  of  loyalty,  what   penetration  might  have  disco- 
vered, and  experience  soon  ascertained  to  be,  in  most  in- 
stances,   the    dissimulation    of   policy,    or   the    extorted 
homage  of  fear.      Confident  that  his  projects  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  part  of  his   arniy,  '  he  left  a  division  for 
that  purpose  u^der  lord  Comwallis,  and  returned  with  the 
rest  to  New  York.      Before    Clinton's   departure,.   Corn- 
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CHAP,    vrallis  had  been   employed  to  drite  out  of  the  [Province  a 

^^^^^^^  body  of  continental  troops   under   colonel  Burford,  who 

1780.      arriving  too  late  to  throw  succours  into  Charlestown,  had 

^^ing     posted  himself  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Santee.    Here 

▼ernment    being  joined  by  those  of  the  American   cavalry  who  had 

totoiS*^"*  survived  their  last  defeat  by  Tarleton,  he  made  a' show  of 

Comwal.    opposition  to  the  British  interest,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 

returns  to*^  alive  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  provincials.     On  the  18th 

New  York,  of  May  earl  Cornwallis  began  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  1st 

of  June  he  overtook  the   enemy,  and  gained  a  complete 

victory.      Of   the    Americans  one  hundred  and  thirteen 

were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  three  taken  prisoners, 

of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  .were  wounded:   Burford 

made  his  escape  on  horseback. 

The  Americ^n  force  being  entirely  driven  fi*om  South 
Wiie  ad-  CaroKna,  his  lordship  directed  his  .attention  to  the  inter- 
^oa'ofhis  "^^  administration  of  the  province;  while  he  was  also 
lordshijk.  making  dispositions  for  marching  into  North  Carolina,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  should  be  abated,  and  the  harvest  being 
finished  should  enable  him  to  form  magazines  for  subsist- 
ing his  troops.  He  established  a  board  of  police  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  until  the  state  of  the  province 
'Should  admit  of  the  regular  reestablishment  of  its  former 
civil  government.  He  made  commercial  arrangements  for 
permitting  the  inhabitants  to  export  the  produce  of  their 
country,  enrolled  the  militia  for  assisting  in  defending  the 
colony,  and  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  order ;  but  these  pleasing  appearances  had  no  long 
duration.  Of  the  persons  attached  to  the  American  cause, 
who  since  the  capture  of  Charleston  had  submitted  to 
the  British  government,  either  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  obtaining  a  parole,  some  were  influenced  by  the 
ruinous  appearance  of  American  affairs,  the  despair  of 
ultimate  success,  and  a  wish  to  save  the  remains  of  their 
property  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  and  devastations  of 
war;  and  others  were  determined  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  congress  and  Washington,  well  acquainted 
with  the  fallacy  of  the  loyal  professions,  and  with  the  real 
dispositions  of  a  ^reat  majority  in  South  Carolina,  resol- 
ved to  scud  a  detachment  of  the  grand, army  to  their 
asbistancc.     The  exertions  of  Virginia  and   North  Caro- 
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lina  greatly   ixicreasQd  the  destined  force;    and  general    CHAP. 
Gates  with  a  considerable  army  advanced  to  the  southern  ^Ll^^,^^. 
provinces.  ^  \7Ho. 

Inforjijed  that  the   American  general  was  marching  h/ is  ob- 
towards  Camden,  lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  leave  take  the 
the  civil  arrangements,  in  which  he  had  been  so  meritori-  ^^^"^,^3^ 
ously  and  beneficially   engaged,   and   to  resume  military  nei-ai 
operations.      On  the  10th  of  August  he  set  cut,  with  fif- 
teen hundred  regular  troops  and  five  hundred  militia;  on 
his  march  he  was  informed  that  Gates  with  near  six  thou^ 
sand  men  had  already  entered  the  province.    On  the  1 5th,      • 
the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Camden  :   both 
generals  ordered  their  troops  to  halt  and  form  ;   but  it  be- 
ing very  late  in  the  evening,   they  did  not  engage  till  the 
next    morning.     Lord  Cornwallis  was  posted  on  ground 
particularly  advantageous  to  inferior  numbers ;  a   swamp     ^ 
on  each  side  secured   his  army  from  being  flanked,  and 
narrowed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
multidide  of  the  enemy  unable  to  act.      At  the  dawn  of  Battle  of 
the  16th,  he  made  his  last  disposition  for  battle.   His  front 
line  was  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  right 
wafl    commanded   by  colonel  Webster,  and  the  left  was 
headed  by  lord  Rawdon.*     A  second  line  was  formed  for 
a  reserve,  and  in  the  rear  the  cavalry  were  disposed,  being 
ready  either  to  charge  or  pui^ue,  as  circumstances  might 
require.     The  artillery  was  divided  between  the  two  lines, 
to  second  and  support  their  respective  efforts  :   the  Ameri- 
cans formed  their  troops  also  into  two  lines.  The  opposite  * 
armies  being  thus  marshalled,   colonel  Webster  and  lord 
Rawdon  began  the  charge  with  such  impetuosity  as  quickly 
to  throw  the  provincial  line  into  confusion ;  rallying,  how- 
ever, they  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  the  second  Victory  of 
British  line  advancing,  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken,  ^^*^  BntwU 
and  the  cavalry  completed  their  route.             ^^ 


troops. 


e  This  young  nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  Jthe  earl  of  Moira,  who  |,osscs- 
sed  the  advantages  of  high  birth  aad  ample  fortune,  acooiiiplisl»iiients  to  grace 
the  court,  abilities  to  inform  the  cabinet,  to  cAnTinee  and  delight  the  senate,  with 
taste  and  learning  to  charm  and  instruct  the  polished  and  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  or  to  enjoy  the  calm  recesses  of  rural  life ;  w  hen  his  country's  eause 
vas  at^take,  sacrifieed  ease,  however  elegant,  refined,  or  rationally  employed, 
to  the  generous  love  of  glory,  and  the  imperious  duties  of  patiiotisiri :  conibidod 
genius  and  heroism  sooa  raised  him  to  high  command. 
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CHAP.  The  judgment  of  the  general  in  planning,  his  protaip- 

^^,^*^  titude  in  executing,  and  his  coolness  and  self-possession 
1780.  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  were  the  themes  of 
universal  admiration  and  applause.  The  victory  was  de- 
cisive; the  broken  and  scattered  enemy  were  pursued  as 
far  as  Hanging  Rock,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  all  their  artillery,  amounting  to  seven  or  eigjat 
brass  fieldpieces,  with  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
their  military  wagons,  were  taken ;  about  nine  hundred 
were  killed,  and  a  thousand  captured ;  the  general  baron 
de  Kail,  second  in  command ,  was  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  sooner  o\'er- 
thrown  the  enemy,  than  he  prepared  to  render  his  success 
as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  cause.  Sumpter,  an  A  me* 
ricau  general,  had  annoyed  the  voyalists,  by  cutting  off  or 
capturing  detached  parties,  and  intercepting  convoys. 
The  British  commander,  wjth  great  prudence,  resolved, 
before  he  pursued  his  victory  by  marching  into  North 
Carolina,  to  rid  the  southern  province  of  this  troublesome 
enemy  ;  he  accordingly,  on  th€  very  evening  of  th^  barttle 
of  Camden,  gave,  directions  to  that  gallant  and  enterpris- 
ing officer  colonel  Tarleton,  to  attempt  the  interception  of 
Jiumpter.  The  American  commander,  as.  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  fate  of  his  countrymen,  retreated  with  grestt 
despatch,  and  having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  apprehend  no 
'  dange  rof  being  overtaken,  he  halted  to  refresh  his  fatigued 
Aciiitnc  troo|>s.  Tarleton  having  received  his  general's  orders, 
c^Dir  executed  them  with  the  utmost  quickness:  an  the  10th  of 
TaiietoD.  August  he  came  up  with  the  Americans,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  assemble,  enjtered  their  camp,  and  cut  them 
off  from  their  arms  and  artillery.  Being  thus  surprised, 
.the  provincials  were  all  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed,  and 
the  whole  of  their  stores,  ammunition,  baggage,  artillery, 
and  one  thousihd  stand  of  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquenn*s. 

The  discomfiture  of  general  Gates's  army,  and  the 
defeat  and  dispyersion  of  Sumpter's  corps  so  soon  after, 
crushed  the  provincial  force  in  the  south :  lord  Cornwallis 
now  waited  only  for  supplies  from  Charleston,  before  he 
proceeded  to  North  Carolina*  Until  provisions  for  the 
armv  arf^sred,  he  resumed  the  consideration  of  civil  affaires* 
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landing  that  many  of  the  Amerioans^  after  str^aring  GUAK 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  on  the  approach  of  ^^^' 
Gates  had  revolted,  he  thought  it  prudent  and  necessary  ^j^ 
to  restrain  perfidy,  and  prevent  future  defection,  by  whole* 
some  severity  towards  the  most  active  and  forward  in 
treachery  and  ^notation  of  their  oaths.  The  estates  of  all 
who  after  having  professed  obedience  to  Great  Britain 
had  joined  the  enemy,  were  sequestered;  but  in  this  con«< 
liscation,  separating  their  innocent  families  from  the  traitor^ 
ous  delinquents,  he|  allowed  from  the  property  a  liberal 
proportion,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Instant  death  was  denounced  against  those  who, 
after  having  taken  protections  from  the  British  govern*- 
ment  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Americans*  On 
the  8th  of  September^  his  lordship  marched  towards  North 
Carolina,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  most  populous  and 
hostile  parts  of  the  province,  he  sent  colonel  Tarleton  and 
major  Fergusson  to  scour  the  country  to  his  right  and  left. 
Having  arrived  at  Charlotteburgh,  and  judging  that  place 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  Camden  and  Salit** 
bury,  a  favourable  situation  for  farther  advances,  he  pre- 
pared to  establish  a  post. 

While  he  was  making  the  proper  dispositions  for 
this  purpose,  the  commanders  of  his  detachments   were 
proceeding  in  their  respective  expeditions.     Of  these  the 
most  signal  in  its  efforts,  though  fatal  in  its  event,  was 
the  last  enterprise  of  the  gallant  and  meritorious  Fergus-  Aecoantof 
son.     This  gentleman  had  already  displayed  that  combi-  m^jorFct- 
nation  of  intrepid  heroism,  inventive  genius,  and  sound  ^^  ' 
judgment,  which  constitute  the  valiant  soldier  and  the  able 
Commander.     The  son  of  an  eminent  Scottish  judge,^  and 
nephew  of  a  nobleman*  of  great  literary  talents,  he  sought 
fame  by  a  different  direction  of  equally  vigorous  and  bril-  - 
liant  powers.     In  early  youth  he  entered  the  army,  and 
while  a  subaltern  of  eighteen,  in  the  German  war  was 
distinguished  by  a  courage   as  cool  as  tt  was  determined, 
his  principal  object  being  to  become  beneficial  by  profes- 

« 

f  Jstmes  Fen^^usson  of  Pitfour,  lord  of  session  and  juwiciarr 

g  Patrick  Murray,   lorU   lilliUank,   deemed  by  Hobci'tsnn,   Fer«iM<»>», 

Home,  and  eotefniMMiir}'  sages,  in  genius  And  erudition  equal  to  the  authors  of 

tke  Seottish  Augustan  age. 
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CHAP,  sionai  skill  and  effort.  Tiie  interval  of  peace  tie  emplcyedi 
^3^1^  by  improving  himself  in  military  knowledge  and  science. 
1780.  When  the  disputes  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  was 
verging  to  a  civil  war,  the  boasted  skill  of  the  Americans 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  exhibited  as  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  British  troops.  These  rumours  operated  on  the 
genius  of  Fergusson,  and  his  invention  produced  a  new 
species  of  tht  rifle,  which  he  could  load  at  the  breech  with- 
out using  the  rammer,  or  turning  the  muzzle  away  from 
\  the  enemy,  and  with  such  quicknesS'  of  repetition  as  to  fire 
seven  times  in  a  mifiute.  The  riflemen  might  meanwhile 
be  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  protected  from  the  shot  of 
the  enemy  by  the  smallest  eminence,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  Fergusson  displayed  his  contrivance  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction  of  lord  Townshend,  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  other  military  men.  When  the  war  commenced,  his 
regiment  not  being  ordered  for  warlike  service,  he  was  ex* 
tremely  anxious  to  be  actively  employed  for  his  king  and 
country.  He'  was  accordingly  introduced  to  tlie  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  appointed  to  command  a  corps  draft* 
ed  from  regular  regiments,  and  to  discipline  them  for  the 
practice  of  his  new  invention.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  he  presented  the  first  specimen  of  the  use  of  his 
riflemen,^  and  obtained  great  praise  for  his  skill  and  sue*- 
«  cessful  efibrts.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  employed 
in  several  of  the  detached  expeditions,  which  unimpor- 
tant as-  they  proved  in  result,  yet  as  we  have  seen  called 
forth  a  great  degree  of  British  valour  and  ability;  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  incursive  war  on 
the  North  River,  in  1 779*  Ftrgusson  being  engaged  in  the 
expedition  to  Charleston,  was  of  very  signal  importance  to 
the  besieging  army,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  praises 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton.*  After  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
when  CornwalUs  was  attempting  by  justice  and  mildness 
to  restore  harmony  between  the  province  and  the  mother 
country,  he  called  for  the  assistance  of  Fergusson.  To 
the  valour,  enterprise,  and  invention  which  were  so  im- 
portant in  war,  Fergusson  was  known. to  acid  the  benignant 
dispositions  and  conciliating  manners  which  generate  good 


h  See  ftconiint  of  the  bfttUe  of  Brandy  wine,  this  volume,  chap.  xix. 
i  S<?e  this  volume,  p.  299.       ^  ' 
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will  and  cement  friendship  in  situations  of  peace.  Among  CHAP, 
the  propositions  of  Comwallis  for  the  security  and  tran«>  ^^i^^^J^ 
quiUity  of  the  recovered  coloiiy,  one  scheme  was  to  arm  ^^^ 
liie  well  aifected/or  their  own  defence.  Fergusson,  now 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  America,  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  marshalling  the  militia  throughout  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country.  Under  his  direction  and  conduct  a  mi- 
litia at  once  numerous  and  select  was  enrolled  and  disci* 
plined.  One  of  the  great  tests  of  clearness  and  vigour 
of  iinderstanding,  is  ready  classification,  either  of  things 
or  men,  according  to  the  qualities  which  they  possess  and 
the  purposes  that  they  are  fitted  or  intended  to  ailswer. 
Fergussoo  exercised  his  genius  in  devising  a  summary  of 
the  ordinary  tactics  and  manual  exercises,  for  the  use  of 
the  militia  :  he  had  them  divided  in  every  district  into 
two  classes ;  one,  of  the  young  men,  the  single  and  un- 
married, who  should  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops  to 
repel  any  enemy  that  infested  the  province ;  another^  of 
the  aged  and  heads  of  fantiliee,  who  should  be  ready  to 
unite  in  defending  their  own  towns,  ships,  habitations,  and 
farms.  In  this  progress  among  them,  he  soon  gained 
their  confidence,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  well  affected,  and  even  by  his  humanity  to 
the  families  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  him. 
^^  We  came  not,"  he  said,  ^^  to  make  war  on  women  and 
^^  children ;"  and  gave  them  money  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses. The  movements  of  the  Americans  having*com- 
pelted  Comwallis  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  his 
northern  expedition,  the  genius  and  rapid  efforts  of  Fer- 
gusson  were  required  for  protecting  and  facilitating  the 
march  of  the  army,  and  a  plan  of  collateral  operations  was 
devised  for  that  purpose.  In  the  execution  of  their 
schemes,  he  had  advanc«d  as  far  as  Ninety-six,  about  two 
hundred  miles  front  Charleston;  and  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  success  was  acting  against  different  bodies  of  the 
colonists  that  still  disputed  the  possession  of  the  country, 
when  intelligence  arrived  from  colonel  Brown,  commander 
of  the  king's  forces  in  Upper  Georgia,  that  a  corps  of 
rebels  under  colonel  Clarke  had  m^e  an  atufmpt  upon 
Augusta,  and  being  repulsed  was  retreating  by  the  back 
settlements   of  Carolina.      To   this  information  colonel 
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OHAP.  9rovn  added,  that  he  himself  meapt  to  hang  on  the  rear 
of  th^  enemy,  and  that  if  Fergusson  would  cut  across  his 
iTsa  i^ute,  he  might  he  intercepted,  and  his  party  dispersed. 
This  ser\'ice  seemed  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
purpoae  of  his  expedition,  and  did  not  give  time  to  wtdt  for 
fresh  orders  from  lord  Cornwallis  ;  Fergusson  yielded  to 
his  usual  ardour,  and  pushed  with  his  detachment,  com- 
posed of  a  few  regulars  and  militia,  into  Tryon  county. 
In  the  mean  time,  numerous  bodies  of  back  settlers  west 
of  the  Allegany  mountains  were  in  arms,  some  of  them 
intending  to  seize  upon  the  presents  intended  fdr  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  which  they  understood  were 
but  slightly  guarded  at  Augusta;  others  had  assembled, 
upon  the  alarm  of  enemies  likely  to  visit  them  from  South 
Carolina.  These  meeting  with  colonel  Clarke,  secured 
his  retreat,  and  made  it  expedient  for  Brown  to  desist 
from  his  pursuit,  and  return  to  his  station  at  Auguata ; 
while  Fergusson,  having  no  intelligence  of  Brown's  re- 
treat, still  continued  the  march,  which  was  undertaken- at 
bis  request.  As  he  was  cont'muing  his  route,  a  nume- 
rous, fierce,  and  unexpected  enemy  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
the  woods  and  wilds.  The  inhubitants  of  thie  Allegany 
mountains  assembled  without  noise  or  warning,  under  the 
conduct  of  six  or  seven  of  their  militia  colonels,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  hundred  daring,  well  mounted,  and 
excellent  horsemen.  Discovering  these  enemies  as  he 
crossed  King's  Mountain,  Fergusson  took  the  best  posi- 
tion for  receiving  them  that  the  ground  would  permit. 
But  his  men,  neither  covered  by  horse  nor  artillery,  and 
being  likewise  dismayed  and  astonished  at  fiadtog  them- 
selves so  unexpectedly  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every 
side  by  the  cavalry  of  the  mountains,  were  not  capable  of 
withstanding  the  impetuosity  of  their  charg!e.  Already  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  soldiers  were  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  a  greater  number  was  wounded.  Still,  hpwever,  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  this  gallant  oficer  refused  to  sur- 
render. He  repulsed  a  succession  of  attacks  from  every 
quarter  until  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  By  the  fall  of 
major  Fergusson,  his  men  were  entirely  disheartened: 
animated  by  his  brave  example,  they  had  hitherto  {^^serv- 
ed  their  courage  under  all  disadvantages^     In  the  resour- 
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oes  of  his  fertile  genUifithey  dGsexv^ly,  placed  the^ufjmost    CHAP. 
coQ&deii^e,  and  with  hii)^  perji^bed  wintry  hope,  pf  sii^ceae.  ^^^^H^ 
U&der  such  circumauuice«,  the  s^cp^d  m  t<^mm%nd,  judg-      ^j(^^ 
iog  all  further  resistiM^ce  to  be  vaio^  oiF^fed  fa  4urreiideir, 
and  sued  for  quarter*  .    \    •  ,  ^ 

From  the  ability  and  exertions  of  colonel  Fergutson^ 
very  great  advantages  had  been  expected  j;  and  had.he not 
been  surprised  and  cut  off,  there  is  no.  doubt  thateveipf  « 
expectation  would  have  been  fuUy  gratifitd*  By  bis 
unfortunate  fall,  and  the  slaughter,  captivity,  or  dispeorsiesi 
of  his  whcde  corps,  the  plan  of  the  expedition  into  NoiKth  ^ 
Carolina  was  entirely  deranged*  The  western  frontiers  of 
South  Carolina  were  now  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  lord  Comwallis 
to  fall  back  for  their  protection,  and  wait  for  a  reinforce- 
ment Jbefore  he  could  proceed  farther  upon  his  expedition* 
On  the  i4ih  of  October  he  began  his  march  to  Sduth 
Carolina  :  his  lordship  and  his  army  met  with  very  great 
difficulties  and  hardships ;  their  provisions  were  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  soldiers  were  limited  as  \o  quantity, 
with  hardly  any  means  of  cooking;^  the  country  was 
overflowed  with  incessant  rains,  they  had  no  tents,  land 
could  rarely  find  a  dry  spot  to  kindle  a  fire ;  but  the 
soldiers  bore  their  hardships  without  repining,  as  they 
knew  their  officers  and  generals  fared  no  better  than  them" 
selves.  His  lordship  himself  was  taken  ill :  but  never- 
theless preserved  his  vigour  of  mind,  and  arrived  on  the 
29th  of  October  with  his  army  at  Wymesborough,  to  wait 
for  fresh  reinforcements  from  sir  Henr|^  Clinton.  IVfean- 
while  the  mountaineers  had  dispersed,  but  the  northeast  . 
part  of  the  province  was  infested  by  the  depredations  of  an 
enterprising  partisan  of  the  name  of  Marion* 

In  the  northern  part  of  America,  operations  and  events  Afftdnat 
were  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  the  south.  The'  ®^  "^  • 
force  left  for  the  security  of  New  York,  appeared  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  that  city  at  the  departure  of  Clinton ; 
but  the' extraordinary  rigour  of  the  winter  soon  after 
exposed  the  British  garrison  to  an  unforeseen  danger. 
Ome  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  safety  of  New  York  was  its 

k  Steclman,  rot.  fi.  p.  Z99. 
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CHAP,    insulated  sitaation,  which  gave  foil  eiSfect  to  our  naval 
^^|V     superiority.     The    uncommon   in  tenseness    of   the    frost 
irso.     during  the  winter  of.  1 779-80,  deprived  it  of  this  protection. 
By  the  middle  -of  JaAUary,  the  North  River  was  so  com* 
pletely  covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the  largest  army,  with  i 
the  heaviest  artiller]^  and  baggage,  might  have  passed  on 
it  ^  with   ease.     In  other  quarters-,  towards  the  country, 
New  York  was  ho  less  accessible,  whilst  its  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  was  enttr<ely  cut  off*     In  this  perilous 
situation,  the  Veteran  general  Knyph:»usen  took  such  pre* 
*  cautionary  vneasur-es  as  prudence  dictated  ;  the  seamen 
were  landed  from   the  ships  and  transports,  and  formed 
into  companies ;  the  inhabitants  were  embodied,  officered, 
and  took  their  routine  of  duty  with  the  regular  garrison* 
They  were  deprived  of  those  snppltes  which  a  communi- 
cation by  water  Would  have  aifbrded,  and  in  particular 
suffered  S9  severely  for  want  of  fuel,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  break   up  some  old  transports,  and  to  pull  down 
some  uninhabited  wooden  houses,  to  supply  their  present 
necessities*    Fortunately  for  the  British  garrison,  Washing- 
ton's army  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  bythe  accessibility 
of  New  York ;  it  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  detach- 
ments that  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  was  in 
extreme  want  of  provisions   and  other  necessaries,   and 
from  that  cause  seized  with  the  spirit  of  discontent  almost 
arising  to  mutiny.      No  attempt  was  made  on  the  British 
garrison,  except  to  straighten  its  quarters,  and  to  intercept 
convoys.     In  February,  major  Matthews  having  defeated 
a  party  of  Americans  posted  at  King's  Bridge  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  the  garrison  with  the  country,  opened 
the  way  for  more  liberal  supplies.    The  spring  advanced, 
and  thawing  the  ice,  restored  New  York  to  its  insular 
situation ;  and  the  British  commander,  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  defence,  made  dispositions  for 
offensive    measures.      Informed    of  the   prevalence  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  in  the  American  army,  and  imputing  to 
,   disaffection   what   really    arose    from    distress,    on.   that 
8up)M>sition  hoping  for  the  c(X>peratton  of  the  Americans^ 
he  attempted  to  establish  the  royal  standard  in  the  Jerseys; 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  American  soldiers,  though  they 
repined  at  their  difHcuUies,  persevered  in  their  inveteracy ; 
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and  fifiding  that,  opposed  by  the  |»ovuiciidk^  hito  fteoops    cHAPi 
could   obtain   no   footing   in  that   country,   he  rtc^lesd     ^^' 
them  to  New  York.     Such  wais  the  state  of  affairs  when  ^Ji^ 

l7ov« 

general  Clinton  returned  from  Charicston^  on,;the  23d: of 
June.  General  WashingU)Q,  expecting  the  sp«<Miy  arrival 
of  a  French  armaikient,  confined  his  operations  to  desultory 
and  detached  excursions.  On  the  10th  od  |iily^  the 
expected  reinforcement  reached  Rhode  Island; .it  con- 
sisted of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  spme  frigatea,  and  a  great 
number  of  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  troops* 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  De  Temay,  and  the  troopjs 
by  Rochambeau  :  m  order  to  prevent  discussions  of  rai»k 
in  command,  and  to  obviate  every  difficulty  that  might 
arise  from  the  junction  of  the  French  troqp^  with  the 
American  army,  a  commission  was  sent  to  general  Wash* 
mgton,  appointing  him  a  lieutenant  general  of  France,  and 
commander  of  the  forces  now  sent.  So  powerful  a  rein- 
forcement revived  the  '•'.rooping  spirits  of  the  Americans, 
and  invigorated  their  exertions  to  recruit  their  own  army* 
The  French  squadron  being  superior  to  that  of  Arbuthno^ 
Ae  British  commander  thought  it  prudent  to  act  on  the 
defensive ;  but  six  ships  of  the  line  arriving  from  England, 
they  prepared  for  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order 
to  act  offensively  against  the  French.  Meanwhile  Wash? 
ington  having  his  army  strongly  reinforced,  hasteiied  across 
die  North  River,  and  approached  King's  fridge.  S0 
unexpected  a  movement  obliged  sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
abandon  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  and  return 
with  the  troops  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  leaving 
admiral  Arbuthnot  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at  sea» 
Washington  eiq>ected  the  count  de  Guichen  with  a  fleet  of , 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  from  the  West  Indies,  and  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  that  the  whole  combined  force 
would  overpower  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  and  wrest  New 
York  from  the  hands  of  the  British :  to  concert  measureii 
for  this  design,  he  left  his  army,  and  repaired  to  the  French 
commanders  at  Rhode  Island. 

While  Washington  was  absent  for  this  purpose,  a  Drfectiwi 
scheme  was  formed  for  delivering  to  sir  Henry  Clinton  Arnold, 
the  strong  post  of  West  Point  iu  the  highlands  upon  the 
North  River,  the  possession  of  which  wpuld  have  nearly 
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CHAP*    cvit  off  sfi(  coiiiouinietttioii  between  the'noithetti  »ad  mid- 
^^^'     die  eohmfed.  The  aaihor  of  this  project  was  the  celebrated 


irto*  g^^al  AVnold.  This  officer,  after  the  campaign  ii^  the 
Jemejrs,  h&d  been  a]^oiated  commander  of  the  Americas 
garrison  tliat  occupied  Phiiadelphsa :  there  he  had  lived 
so  luxuriously  and  splendidly,  as  to  disgust  the  quakers^ 
who  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to  diS'* 
please- the  congress,  by  a.  conduct  so  totally  incoiisistent 
with  the  ausiertty  of  republicans  beset  with  danger ;  be 
lived  also  so  profusely  as  far  to  outgo  his  stated  incomes 
To  supply  his  deficiencies  he  took  shares  in  privateers,  and 
embarked  in  other  speculations ;  but  his  various  projects 
proved  unsuccessful.  He  made  considerable  claims  on 
^th^  public^  1>ut  when  his  accounts  were  examined  by  com* 
rais8ion<:^6,'a  great  part  of  his  demand  was  refused.  He 
appealed  to  the  congress,  which  gave  judgment  that  thtf 
inspectors  of  his  claims  had  allowed  him  too  much.  See-* 
ing  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  his  creditors  became 
extremely  impof  tUtiate.  Such  a  situation  galled  the  pt*oud 
and  irritable  tamper  of  Arnold ;  who,  giving  vent  to  his 
resentment,  and  recapitulating  his  services,  complained  in 
strong  and  indignant  terms  of  the  ingratitude  of  congress^ 
Pi'ovoked  at  the  freedom  and  severity  of  his  expostulation) 
that  body  appointed  a  court  mai'tial,  to  examine  into  bis 
conduct  as  commander  of  I^hiladelphia.  He  was  sentenced 
to  a  general  repfthension,  and  also  a  reprimand  from 
Washington,  whom  he  deemed  his  personal  etiemy*  Prom 
this  time  Arnold  appears  to  have  formed  a  destg^n  of  be- 
laying the  interests  which  he  professed  to  support,  aod 
joining  the  British  ;  but  to  have  suspended  the  execution 
until  an  opp6rtuntty  should  offer,  of  materially  injurii»g  the 
cause  which  he  Was  about  to  desert,  and  serving  the  power 
he  was  a^ont  to  join.  The  interval  of  Washington's  ab- 
sfente  appeared  to  him  a  favoura()le  opportunity  for  deliver- 
ing an  important  post  to  Clinton.  He  accordingly  opened 
n  correspondence  with  the  British  general;  and  as  he 
required  a  confidential  agent  to  be  sent,  msjor  Andre, 
ftid-du-camp  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army,  undertook  to  confer  with  him,  and 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  This  was  a  gentle- 
man of  very  great  merit,  and  rising  fast  to  a  high  character 
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in.  the  amn^.     Though  open  snid  honountblcr,  'yet  sttititjAe   cf^AK 
that,  in  war,  stratafftm  is  no  less  necessary  than,  niiti tary ^^^^1^^, 
prowestt,  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  employtn^t  asiigfn^     ,^^^ 
ed  him  which  was  inconaistent  with  ^£  ch^fadtferiifii^i  Character^ 
gallant  soldiers     Perceiving  that  very  niomemou9i[*adkMi*  anffSte^f 
tage  might  result  to  bis  •country' from  the  success  lofi<|{fe  ?*^^ 
scheme,  he  waa.  by  lojndty  and  patriotistn  stfuuibtdA  to 
.undertake  its  execution*,     AUe  and   ingeni^usv  tk&'vma 
conscious  thai  be  wa*  well  fitted  to  .promote  sfis  'stttd^Mi 
The  Vulture  sloop  of  war  had  l>een  stationed  so  nezfjg&M^ 
ral  Arnold's  post,  as  to  facilitate  prijiraet  comoiiiniameili 
w^hout  exciting  $tispicfo»«     Onthe^Xst  o£  September, 
Andre  went  on  board  the  slMp^aad  was  at  night  convey- 
ed in  a  boat  to  the  beach  wjAont  tha  Imes,  where  he  met 
with  general  ^nold.     Day*ligbt  approaching  before  the 
business  was  finally  adjusttdy  Andre  wa^  tol^that  h  would 
be  necessary  to  conduct  hiVn  se  a  sitfe  f^ce,  where  he 
should  liie  concealed  durinptise  day,  and  return  -at  night 
on  board  the  sloop.    The  retreait  to  which  he  was  brou^ 
was,  against  his 'intentions  and  wiiiiout  his  knowtedge, 
within  the  American  alines.  ""Hene   Arnold  delivered  t6^ 
him  various  papeif%  coflcemiag  <he  state  of  the  forces,  and 
other  matters,  for  the  information  of  Qinton,  to  show  that 
general  the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  menns  df  getting 
the  American  army  into  his  power.     The  outlines  of  ^e 
project  were,  that  Arnold  should  make  such  a  disposition 
of  the  wing  of  the  army  under  his  command,  as  woiTld 
enable   sir   Henry   Clinton  conspletely  to  surprise  their 
strong  posts  and  batteries,  and  throw  the  troops  so  eetifely 
into  his  hands,  that  they  must  inevitably  either  lay  down 
their  arms,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.     Besides  the  immediate 
possession  of  these  strong  holds^  and  the  cutting  off  so 
great  a  part  of  the  enemy^s  best  force  without  loss^or  diffi- 
culty, the  consequences  would  hav-e  reached  much  forther, 
for  the  remainder  of  Washingtati's  arUiy  would  then  have 
been  laid  open  in  such  a  msmner  to  the*  joint  exertion  of     ^ 
the  British  forces  by  land  and  Water,  that  nothing  less 
than  slaughter,  dispersion,  and  final  iniin,  could  have  been  , 
the  result.    With  respect  to  the  Americans,  such  a  stroke; 
It  w^  conceived,  could  not  have  been  recovered :  indepen* 
dent  of  the  loes  of  4rtillery^  miagazines,  ^nd  stores^  a  de« 
Vol.  U.  S  s 
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OHAf\    Mriiolieo  of  their  whole  disctpitfied  (brc^,  and  of  most  if 
notiiU.of  their  best  officers,  must  have  been  immediately 


Ij^.  fatalt*;  WhUe  Andrei  was  with  Arnold,  th&  Vulture  had 
4ihi&Qd  jfam*  position^  in  consequence  of  an  attack  from  some 
-amittmy  on  shore,  and  was  gone  down  nearer  to  New 
JSi^rki  ibence  k  being^  impracticable  for  Andre  ta  ratum 
'in  Jiha  iaaine  way  that  he  had  eamie,  he.«  vraa  obliged  to 
^ffoemA  by  land*  Involved  in  such  circumstances  without 
xny^  fault  of  fats  own,  neeesaSty  comp«Uad  him  to  employ 
4ecqnion  for  hia  extricati«w  Httharto  he  .had  worn  lus 
.regimienials ;  now  dresaong  himself  in  a  plain  isuit,  he  re- 
ceii^ed'a  (msaport,  tinder  the  name  of  John  Anderson^  by 
which*  he  on  horseback  passed  the  ouitpostfl.  Conceiving 
himself  in  perf«c<l  safe^.^  Ik  was  well  advanced  on  his 
return^  when  thc«^  militia  men  •meeting  him  oa^tbe  ipad, 
attddeniy  seii^  the  Mtdk,-  and  interrogated  him  whence 
he  came.  Confused  at  mo  unexpected  an  emiounter,  he 
answered y>c^m  behwt  hi  iivanediately  recolkcted  his  mis- 
take, but  too  liite ;  the  suspichMia  of  his  interrogators  were 
rousefdi)  and  they  insisted  «ii  seaffohiog^hinit  He  offered 
his  pome  and  watch,  and  promised  very  high  rewards  if 
they,  would  suffer  him  to. depart;  hot  rfl  was  unavailing. 
The  generous  Andre,  now  regardlesikof  his  own  fate,  had 
no  anaitty  bftt't<^.save  Arnold  from  the  certain  destruction 
t^at  awaited  him  when  the  con&^nts  of  the  papers  should 
be  made  known  to  the  Americads.  This  object  be  effected 
by  a  dexterous  stratagem :  producing  his  passport  {rom  that 
general,  he. desired^  that  jke  might  be  informed  of  his. sei- 
zure, and  that  he  liimself  should  be  detained  in  custody 
until  Arnold's  orders  were  known.  The  captors  comply- 
ing with  this  request,  a  .  message  was  sent  to.  Arnold, 
which,  announcing  the  detention  of  John  Anderson,  indu- 
ced him,  as  Andre  desired  and  expected,  to  seek  safety 
by  flight*  He  escaped,  got.  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  re- 
paired to  New  York^  Andre  being  informed  that  Arnold 
was  out  of  reach  of  the  Americans,  avowed  himself  junder 
his  proper  name  upd  character.  Washington  having  now 
returned,  Andre  wrote  to  him, detailing  the. circumstances 
of  the  case.  Disregarding  every  danger,  his  only  con- 
cern was  to  prove  that  he  had  conducted  himself  as  be- 
came a  man  of  honour,  and  had  no  intention  to  be  within 
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the  AmeritAti' Uties,  nor  to  act  as  a  spy;  ditt  ber/wab 
merely  the  ag<int  of  ft  negotisttioii',  in  w^l^ch  neither  he  lidr 
his  em|>l0y er  had  {»*actifted  treachery,  or  done  any  thing 
iiicon^istent  with  the  laws  of  war.  He  had  gone  upon 
-poblic  bi^siness  under  a  flag  of  truce,  dressed  in*  his  uni<* 
form;  to  confer  with  the  commander,  of 'that  post;  and 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  been. brought  witMn.  ihit 
American  lines.  His  subsequent  •disguise  had  heeii  i1m 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice*  Washington  appointed 
a  board  of  general  officers  to  take  cognisance .  of  the  case  ; 
and  before  these  gentlemen  Andre  made  an  explanation, 
similar  in  substance  to  chat  wlneh  his  letter  to.  Washingt 
ton  had  contained,  but  much  more  copious  in  detafih  :  Hif 
enemies  heard  with  admiration  a  ^defence,  which  with  a 
magnanimous  indifference  to  life  admitted  the  fact|  .but 
with  A  generous  regard  ^o  reputation  vindicated  the  mo^ 
tives.  The  AiY^erican  board,  however,*  confining  theftw 
srives  to  the  liierat  and  simple  fact  of  fais  beings  in  dis> 
guise  within  the  American  lines,  instead  ^f«  taking  info 
consideration  aUthe  concolnilant  circOii^taBces,  dbome^ 
the  gallant  Aniire  to  sufS^r  death  as  a  «py.  The  oiily.evi» 
dence  of  the>fNct  was  Andri's  tfwtt  admission:  not  onl]^ 
hunniani^ibut  jnstice  required,  that  his  own  evidence^  if 
allowed  such  weight  against  him,  riiMild  also  be  allowed 
in  his  fnvdutf ;  Vid  that  his  declaratioii  of  pure  iomntions 
oiight-to  be,s  eondidered,  ns  wel^  as  hf s  acknowledg^eht  of 
an  act  cdntri^ry  4o  the  l«ws  pf  wan  Al  New  Vork,  all 
ranks,,  fi^is  a^'aentinel  tof  the  eotamanddr' in  chief,,  felt  the 
most  poignant  cctocem  aft  Aitf  sitaatioivef  the  unfortunatte 
captite,  whom  the^  rerfpcgiad  jmd  adntired  as  nn^  officer^ 
and  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  man.  (Sir  <Henry.^liiltcm 
employed  ^very  eflbrt  to  save  bo  valuable  a  life  vbt  opeA^^ 
ed  a  correspondence  with  Washington  by  means' of  a>^ag 
of  truce,  ai^  urged  every  motive  which  justice,  .ipbttcy^ 
and  humanity  ooul<i  suggest,/to  induce  a  remission. of  the 
sentence.  Finding  his  letters  ineffectual,  he  sentiout  gttisi- 
ral  Robertson  with  a  flag,  to  confer  npoti  the  subject  wath 
any  officers  that  should  be  appointed  by  general.iW'ashing*' 
ton.  An  interview  took  place  between  general  Robert- 
son and  general  Green,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
court  martial ;  but  all  efforts  to  save  the  unfortunate  An- 
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0^W.  ifir  wrirc.vtbBiV2i\in^  •  Andre,  finding  hte^  doom on^oid^ 
,^^JjV  able,  .ivrote  a  mosiC  patMtic  letter^  praying  fbatiie. might 
I78d  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  death  of  a  coinmoa  malefactt^r,  but. by  a  xnodQ 
more  imfittiog  a  soldier.  Even  this  small  boon  wa»  refi^* 
sed  td.'a  generods  en^n^y,  by  the  inexorable  rigour  of 
item  republicanisai.  On  the  22d  of  Octtober^-the  ill  fa- 
ted bora  met  his'ddath,  with  a  composure^  serenity,  and 
forthade,  .worthy  of  conscious  innocence. suffering  unm^r 
tited  pfqfiishment* 

:THiirfi  fell  the  gallant  Andre,  losing  his  life  for  loyally 
and  pati^ioticall}'  endcavobring  to  serve  his  king  and  couor 
try^.'ilf^criminality  ts.toi)e'estijonat<rd  by  intenttipQ,  be  wa^ 
.  piii  tadeadi  vritfaou^  any.proofs  of  guiUy  d^igAv ^d M^itb 
the  stroiigest  presiim{>tion9  of  innocence* .  Sujch  relentless 
inhufVian  rigour  could  .answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it 
certaifflyineitherienhancetl  the  character,  nor  promoted  the 
intei^stf  of  the  Americans;  it  was  evidently  tha  effect  of 
pcnrenge,  and  of  rev^enge  foiled  in  its.  principal  objecU 
(Aodre (suffered  for  tlie.  defection  of  ArotQld.  ...Had  that 
general  b^n  caun^^  ^nd  nnilergoAe  the  p^iui^hftieQt  due  to 
trtachety,  the  .impartial  Veader  would  nM.  perhaps  hav^ 
l^iaoiAd  the  scntcmcis,  and  might  have  consid^md  that  as 
jii^ttQe  to  a  traitorous  friend,  wfc^icb  he  mt^st .reprobate  as 
bvaeliy  to  a  fair  and.^ncroua  fo6*^  . 

.  -S^BX.deatfai  6f  Andre,  whii:h;  Washijgi|^9n'. could  ha^^ 
bamlyrf^b«e«ted|  wiit  cert£nly  ia  future  ages  bel  regarded  ' 
he  a,dHrlf  spot'ii^  the  bright  aharaeter  of  th^  Americiin 
genehd«/  Arnold. ipufalitihed. a  jdeclaralion  .of  bh  nxotlves 
Sta:  ihttviiig  the  teavxico.of  Adierka,  consisting; chie9y;of 
^iMreidttV4f<  ag&iBtrkis  lat%  a'ss0siq(tes.,  which^  whether  true 
or. &la]b ,' had f* coming. from  him,  the  less  weight,  that  th^^ 
duiractci* :of  the'Aitnejricans,  now  the  6bject  of  his  repro^ 
j|Aldon|'was«jde(ntii:ally  the.  same  a^  before  when  tl]ie  object 
pfiiisfp^vegyr^cxi. Winter  now  apptx>ach|ng,  a»d  t^  count 
M^  GuidneHt  notthaving  arritf e4^  from  the  West  lodiea,  both 
pmties^  after  con(;lBdtng' .an  ^agreement  for  tb^^xcbaQge  of 
)ba»atiers^jFetited(ip(la.  ^aarters.  For  the  ipimyention  of 
CfttscheVs.  arrival  in! -North  America,  we.are4o  find  the 
<Slu8es  ii'u;the  transactions  of  the  West  Indit'S*  !    j 

1  Stedmau,  YoJ  ii.p,  2;M  *       ' 
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Sir  George  Rodney  having,  as  vrt  have  s^en^  left    ^ILU», 
Gibraltar  in  February,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Jndiefe,  bad  ^.^rY^w 
arrived  at  St.  Lucie,   and  taken  the  Command  of  the  fleet  '  r/so. 
upon  the  leeward  island  station  by  the  latter  endoiF  March»  ^^^  ^"" 
Just  previous  to  his  arrival,  M.  de  Guichen,.with  twenty-  Arrival  of 
Svc  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  all  full  of  troops^       "*^* 
had  paraded  for  several  days  before  that  island,   with  ^ 
view  either  of  surprising  or  of  overwhelming  the  British 
force  by  their  great  superiority.     The  good  disposition  of 
the  troops  made  by  general  Vaughan,  and  of  the  ships  by 
rear-admiral  Parker,  however,  frustrated  their  design.  Sir 
George  Rodney,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
Centurion  of  fifty  guns,   followed   the    French  fleet  into 
Martinique,  and  offered  them  battle ;  but  the  enemy,  notv 
witiistanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  would  not 
venture  to  engage.    To  entice  the  enemy  to  leave  the  har-»  ^ 

hour,  the  British  admiral  retired  to  GrOss  Islet  Bay  in 
St.  Lu^ie,  leaving  swtft  sailing  frigates  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions, and  convey  to  him  intelligence.  On  the  16th  p{ 
April,  Guichen  sailed  with  his  fleet^  the  following  day 
Rodviey  tame  in  sight  of  the  enemy  late  in  the  evening, 
sod  found  them  disposifd  to  avoid  an 'engagement.  He 
watched  them  with  such  vigilance  a*. to  prevent  their 
escape.  The  next  morning,  <  the  French  adnkii;§l  made 
very  masterly  dii&positioifi  for  avoiding  ab  engagement ;  ma  skin 
thttf  the  British  comnHmder  counteracted  with  equal  nau-  draws  the 

^  ^  enemy  to 

tical  skill  and  professioiud  ability^  which  at*  last  rendered  battle*    ^ 
a  battle  unavoidable. 

In  •forming  the  line   of  battle,  the  long  established  Establish- 
mode  was,  when  fleets  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  to  ^f^jw 
oppose  ship  to  sblp^  by  which  means  superior  force  aiyl  the  naval 
seamanship  prevailed,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts  of  '°^' 
naval  ability  or  conduct.     Rodney  possesied  not  only  that 
professidhal  experience,  guided  by  which  brave  men  fight 
in  the  way  in  which  brave  men  have  fought  before,  but  a 
comprehensive  genius,  which  could  adopt  measures  to  ex- 
isting cases,   and  leave  precedent  when  novelty  tended 
more  effectually  to  secure  the  object.     The  enemy  being    . 
considerably  superior  in  number,  he  proposed  not  to  at- 
tack the  whole  at  once,  but  with  all  his  fore?  to  bear  down 
•en  a  p<irt  of  thcirS,  so  that  by  nvaht(?r'ing.one  division^  he 
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might  easiljr  overpower  the  rest."^  For  that  pitrpose  he 
directed  his  van  to  attack  the  hirrdmost  ships  oFtbe  ene-^ 
my-s  centrevand  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  the  rean  .  He 
ako  made  a  general  signal  to  his-  ships  to  lie  close  to  the 
enemy,  and  take  example  by  the  admiral.  His  fleet  being 
in  the  proper  position  for  engaging  the  enem}',  according 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  arrange cf,  he  made  the, signal  for 
every  ship  to  attack  her  opposite,  in  the  enemy's  liae^  The 
commander  of  his  van-most  ship,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  precedented  mode  of  tactics,  miscon- 
ceived the  admiral^s  meaning,  and  supposed  his  orders  to 
be  to  steer  towards  the  van- most  ship  of  the  enemy.  This 
misapprehension  communicating  itself  to  the  succeeding 
shipR,  tended  to  disconcert  the  masterly  design  of  the  ad- 
miral. His  or'ders  were  not  fully  regarded  in  another  par- 
ticular :  he  had  given,  and  had  been  obliged  to  repeat  his 
signal,  for  lying  close  to  the  enemy,'  Several  ships  of  his 
fleet  kept  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  to  second  and  sivp^ 
port  the  admiral.  .  The  admiral's  own  ship,  however,  an4 
some  others,  did  very  greit  ^xectttlob  ;  but  the  deviutioii 
from  his  orders,  both  as  to  plan  and  nearness,  prevented 
a  decisive  issue  to  an  engagem^t,<{Qr^  and  in  which  ihie. 
commander  had  us«}d  every  effort  of  design  and  e:teeatio]» 
which  f^uld  lead  to  victory.  -  .  •        . 

The  Freneht  flipet  was  beat (tft  from  the  scene  of  acT 
tion  :  Rodi^y  piirsued  them  /  aa  iSt^sm  as  the  crippled  sUite 
of  thetshdps  that  had  engaged  acioiirdtMi^g  to  hils  orders^  and 
the  arrival  of  others  in  their  proper  position^  ptrniitted^ 
Such  despatch  was  used  to  repair  the  damaged  ships,  that 
on  the  Wth  they  again  descried  the  eneimy^  but  not.  in  suf- 
ficient ^ime  to  prevent  them  froift.  taking  refuge  under 
Gi^daloupe*  .  In  the^  beginning  of  May,  the  French 
fleet  again  s^nkd^  and  on  :tbe'  10j:h,  it  was  setsn  by  the 
B  kish   a  lew  lt;agues  io  vVindward*     The  enemy  having* 


m  The  exnmi/ier  of  the  naval  tactics  \vh)cl»  Jloilnej'  introdaccd,  and 
-which  Ife  himself  in  tTioiast  war,''an(l  oiKordln  the  present,  have  practised  vrith 
wch  tenihle  effect  and  glorions  success,  will  see  that  it  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle  that  regulated  the  military  tactics  fornvMl  and  exeixised  by  Hie  illus- 
trious Fredt*ric;  and  which  proilnced  the  systems  un»1  movements  of  llie  Mace- 
donian Philip,  niul  his  preceptor  Kpaminondas.  The  hottle  of  Lcuctra  was 
gained  hy  themasteily  skill  of  flic  Theban  hei*o  directiiig  his  whole  force  on  a 
part  of  the  enem  v*s,  with  sitcIi  dispo«itinn  and  compactneas  as  to  break  their 
hne.  See  description  ofihp  battle  of  Leuctra,  Gillies's  Ul^topy  of  Greece, 
Vftl.  ili.p.  308,  -  ' 
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the  ach^antage  of  the  wind,  were  able  either  to  hazard  or    CilAr*. 
to  avoid  an  engagement  at  pleasure,   but  chose  the  latter     •'^^^• 
alternative*     Rodney  endeavoured    to    gain  the  lee  gage^      ^^ 
bttt  was  liot  able  to  succeed.      By  feigning  flight,  on  the  Theeiie- 
15th,  he  had  almost  drawn  the  enemy  to  brittle ;  but  after  8u]>eiioria 
a  partial  cannonade  between  the  extreme  ships  of  the  re-  *,y|fj*no[* 
spectiv^  fleets,  the  enemy  retired  without  a  general  battle,  vetiture  • 
.On  the   l^b,    admiral  Rodney  endeavoured  to  turn  the         ^^ 
fleet. of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  movements  both  parties 
became  so  entangled  as  to  render  a   conflict  unavoidable 
between  the  British  van  and  the  enemy's  rear.     The  ene- 
my having  suffered  considerable  loss,  bore  away  to  Mar- 
cinique*.     Rodney  repaired  to  Carlisle  Bay  in  Biirbadoes, 
to  refij;  his  shattered  ships*      In  these  conflicts^  the  French 
evinced  themselves  considerably  improved  in  naval  war- 
fare,, and  our  ships  were  much  damaged  in  the  repeated 
eacounters;  but  the  very  object  of  their  improved  attack 
manifested  conscious  inferiority.  Their  chief  purpose  was 
to  aim  at  our  rigging,  and  thereby  avoid  close  fight,  ^ 

WHICH  UNIFORM  EXPERIENCE  HAS  TAUGHT  EVERY  OPPO* 
NtNT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NAVY  TO     SHUN,    IF  THEY  WOULD 

AVOID  DESTRUGTiONi  Spain  sent  a  considerable  naval  ' 
force  to  join  her  ally  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  thus  re- 
cruited, the  Bourbon  fl^et  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of 
the  line, 'a  force  that  apparently  must  be  aMe  to  overwhehn 
the  British  West  Indies ;  but  this  ostensible  accession  of 
strength  proved  eventual  weakness  :  the  Spanish  troops 
were  too  mucH  crowded  on  board  their  transports ;  that 
circumstance,  cooperating  with  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
the  change  of  climate  and  diet,  and  above  all,  their  pecu- 
liar laziness  and  want  of  cleanliness,  the  whole  of  those 
combined  causes  generated  a  mortal  apd  contagious  dis^ 
temper,  which  first  infecting  their  own  seamen,  at  length 
spread,  though  not  entirely  with  so  fatal  an  efft^^t,  through 
the  French  fleet  and  land  forces.  The  pestilential  disease 
still  continuing,  prevented  the  French  from  profiting  by 
their  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral  proceeded  to  the'west- 
^ward,  and,  having  parted  with  the  Frenc|i  at  St.  Domin- 
go, went  on  to  the  Havannah.  Besides  the  infectiouj?  dis- 
order, there  appeared  to  be  a  wane  of  concert  between  the 
armaments  of  the  two  allies,  which^  very  greatly  obstructed 
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cUAt*.  their  schemes  for  annoying  Britain.  Part  of  the  French 
plan  of  operations  had  been,  after  the  .expected  reductioii 
of  the  British  power  fin  the  West  Indies  by  the  combined 
forces,  that  their  fleet  should  proceed  to  New  YorJc^  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Americans  and  the  French  ships 
and  army  who  wore  there  before,  should  capture  New- 
York,  and  drire  the  British  from  >America*  But  alter 
pwnte^m  the  first  of  these  vast  projects  had  failed,  Guichen  con8i«> 
the  chief  Bering  his  former  disappointments,  the  present  state  of  his 
army,  of  his  ships  and  men,  found  the  expedition  utterly 
impracticable,  and  proceeded  directly  to  £uropc*  Rod- 
ney, aware  of  the  original  design,  an?  on  the  departure  of 
Guichen  conceiving  that  he  was  bound  for  New  York^ 
sailed  himself  for  the  same  place,  where  hc/thotig^t  his 
assistance  would  be  so  much  wanted ;  but  finding  his  ser- 
vices not  necessary  in  that  quarter,  he  returned  in  the 
close  of  the  year  to  St.  Lucie.  Besides  the  operations 
between  the  fleets  of  the  l>elligerent  powers  ducing  this 
campaign,  various  conflicts  took  place  among  single  4iipS) 
both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  which  did  signal 
honour  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  both  parties,  but  in  the 
result  of  every  action  manifested  the  superiority  of  Bri* 
tain  upon  her  own  element. 
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Proceedings  agaihat  the   rioters* — Lord  Loughborough^^. 
charge  to  the  grand  jury^-^ifference  of  opinion  oft  ^the  • 

•   eonatruction  of  Edward  HVs   treason  statute — legal 
authorities  not  altogether  conformable  to  statutory  def"-^ 
-nttionr-^teral  and  free  interpreters  of  statutes— lord 
l^oughborough  follows  high  authorities* — No  grounds 
for  the  charge  of  rigorous  severity  against  the  rioters.-^' 
Political  effects  of  the  riots  ^^^General  election — contest  for 
Westminsfter.'^Mr.  Fox  is  chosen  on  the  lOth  of  October^ 
iBtfhich  thenceforward  is  consecrated  to  anniversary  cele- 
kration^^^ontinental  affairs-^the  character  of  Joseph 
^pen&^^e  aspires  at  the  possession  of  Bavaria — is  sup" 
ported  by  Frederic^'^^Hostilities  between  Prussia  and 
^ustria^'-^re-  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Teschen**-^. 
Continental  powers  are  jealous  of  British  commercial  and 
naval  grea^ess^-^^onduct  of  Rttssia'-''-armed  neutrali" 
iy^^^real  objects  of^^tate  and  interest  of  Holland.'^^ 
Holland  favours  the  revolted  tolonies-^remonstrances  of 
Britain.'^Discovery  of  a  treaty  between  the  Dutch  arid 
,the  Americans'-^rupture  with  Holland^^he  Dutch  are 
the  aggresscrs.'^Meettng  of  Parlia?nent-''^hoice  of  a 
speaker-^King^s   speeclu-'^Mr.    Fox's  plan   of  attack 
-againot  ministers^^he  begins  with  charges  against  lord^ 
Sandwich^^is  motion  concerning  the  appointment  bj  sir 
Hugh  Palliser»'^^Mr.  Burke  resumes  Ms  plan  of  ecoho* 
mical  reform.*^Beginnings  of  lordChathanfs  second  son^ 
Mr*  William  PitL^^^Tke  celebrated  comic  poet^  Sheridan^ 
turns  his  extraordinary  talents  to  politics. — India  affairs 
ire  extensively  considered  in  parliament^-^two  committees 
inquiry  are  appointed^-F^ne  has  for  its  chairman  Mr* 
Henry    Dundas.^^^estions  for  future    deliberation 
respecting  India,  proposed  by  lord  North.-^Petitions 
from   counties  for  redress    of  grievances. — Different 
options  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  marriage 
faw.-^^uJfplies.^^Extravagant'  terms  of  the  noted  loan  of 
VqI.  II.  .     T  t 
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twelve  milHons.-^Lord Nbrthj  incorrupt  himteif,  permits 
wasteful  corruption  in  others-^nefficacy^  in  arduous  situ- 
ations^ of  talents  and  benevolent  dispositions^  without 
firmness  of  resolution.^-^ession  rises^ 

^  TWO  internal  subjects  principally  attracted  the^ 

xxvi.'  pu^ic  attention  during  the  recess  of  1780;  the  trial  oC 
the  rioters  and  the  general  election.     Persons  accused  of 


1780.     tumults  committed  within  the   county  of  Middlesex  and 
ingsagftinst  the  city  of  London,  w^re  arraigned  at  Hicks's  hall  ;  and 
the  notew.  jjjjj^  being  fouud  for  felony,  either  in  robbery  or  ^rson, 
they  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.     The  judge  had  not 
thought  it  necessary,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  to,  be 
peculiarly  minute  in  explaining  the  law  applicable  to  crimes 
which  came  so  frequently  under  their  consideration  ;  and 
though  well  adapted  to  bis  view  of  the  subject,  the  charge 
^  delivered  no  doctrines  that  particularly  deserve  historical 

record.     Eighty-five  persons  being  indicted,  forty-three 
were  acquitted,  and  forty-two  capitally  convicted  ;  but  of 
the  condemned,  twelve  obtained  mercy  "• 
J^  For  trying  persons  alleged  to  have  committed  outra* 

boroagh'B  ges   in   the  ppunty  of  Surry,  a  special  commission  was 
thQ  m^   appointed  to  sit  at  St.  Margaret^s  hill  in  the  borough ;  and 
^17*         the  first  nominee  was  Alexander  Wedderburn,  who'  was 
recently  promoted  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  commof( 
pleas,  and  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  lord 
]Poughborough«     The  persons  here  presented  were  accu- 
sed of  treason^  and  the  judge  delivered  to  the  grand  jury 
a  charge,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  imputed,  the 
doctrines  promulgated,  the  high  character  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  splendid  oratory  of  this  exer4on,  combined  in  very 
strongly  impressing  on  the  puUic  attention. 
p»er«nc«         Xhe  learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  material 

of  opinion     j.n-  "    t     •  t  11  i* 

OBUiecon.  dmerence  ^ub^ists  between  the  law  of  treason  as  it  is 
£j!JJ^®^  expressed  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on  the  one. hand, 
m/sirea.  and  on  the  other  interpreted  by  lawyers  and  judges.**  The 
'  " '  ^'  two  chief  species  contained  in  the  celebrated  law  of 
Edward  are,  to  compass  or  intend  the  king^s  death,  or  t^ 

n  See  Annual  Register,  I7«)  ;  Appendix  tQ  Chronicle,  p.  271—277. 
*  ,  f»  '^^  BM«ltstOfte,  ?ol.  4 v.  p,  7i'~-9a.. 
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levy  war  agfttnst  his  fet^iaA  aiid  gov^nimeiatt.    But  lawyers,    chaf.  ^ 
partly  desirous  of  paying  court- to  the  sovereign^  ahdpart-  y^^^m^^Jj 
ly  convinced  that' such  narrow  limitations  of  kgal  definU      u^^    , 
tion  may  often  siSreen  enormous 'guilty'  had  introduced  a  ^ 
greater  latitude*     They  observed,   that  if  a  man  should 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  rebellion,  fix  a  correspondence 
with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  or  even  plot-  the 
Dverthrow  of  the  exiistifig  couiititutioni  if  he  was  detected, 
and  no  rebellion*  or  insurrection  ensued,  by  the  l^ter  of 
riiis  statute,   he  could   not  be  bonyicted  of  treason.     To     ^ 
prevent  this   inconvenience  they  had  commonly  laid  their 
indictment  for  intending  the  death  of 'the  king,  and  had 
produced  the  intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  the  other 
intention,  ^nd  thus  confounded  the  two  species  of  treason, 
which  the  statute  had:  aepurately  distinguished  ;^  whereas  / 

ihe  law  had  made  only  one  kind  of  intentional  treason^  a 
purpose  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  the  lawyers  had  ihade 
two,  a  deirign   to  levy  wat  br  rebel.     It  Was  fi^q^ently  Legal  au* 
alleged,  thiit  by  such  an  interpretation,  lawyers  and  judges  ^^J^^. 
assuming  to  themselves  a  legislative  authority,  which  is  thercoa- 
not  vetted  in  them  by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  tostatutL 
exercised  it  in  ««tending  penal  law^-and  rendering  designs  ^^®^^*' 
capital  that  were  not  legally  criminal.     The  object  of  this 
constructive  interpretation  was  no  doubt  so  £ar  laudable  ; 
in  estimatitig  oiiminality,  xh^y  proposed  to  take  into  the 
account  moml  depravity  ahd  political  mischief,  and  to  pro- 
.  vide  against new*devices  of  flagitious  ingenuity:  but,  on 
the  other  tiatid,  the  admission  of  such  constructions  might 
be  abused  to  tiie  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical  purposies.^ 
There  were.always  in  Rome%  and  have   been  and  are  in  Liter4 
England,  two  tiasses  of  interpreters  of  law,  the  literal  and  uterpr^. 
the  free  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  professional  men,  the  ^^^ 
arguers  from  law  and  from  equity/  ^Persons  early  instruct- 


p  Most  of  these  observations  are  cither  extracted  from,  or  suggested  T^i 
Hume's  aeooant  of  the  trial  oHord  Itussel. 

^  The  danger  of  departure  from  established  law,  to  punish  eyen  the  most 
Atrocious  culprits.  Is  peAaps  no  where  iuore  ably  exhibitied>  than  in  Cflcsar^js 
*  speech  oo  the  dtscoTery  crt'Catfdinc's  eontt>iracy«  as  presented  by  Sal  hist. 

r  See  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sabinians  and  Proculeians^  hi  his  view  of  the 
Justinian  code.    \<A.  vi. 

s  In  the  parting*  view  of  the  illt^tiriouB,  Mansfield,  I  endeavour  to  state  the 
separate  and  coroparativc  a<lvantages  anifl  disadvantages  of  thicse  tv»  nx«des  <rf 
^  ViterpretaCion,  ,  .      ' 
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CHAP,  ed  jn  ilie.  civil  law  h^ve  mon^  fnequcBttjr  b<^pgefd  lo  tii0 
xxvr.   ^^^|.  Q)a53  than  the  former*  .  This  was  the  case  with  lord' 
^^     Loughborough,  .who  hasv  on  all  gctat  questions,  showt^ 
Kord         h^f^self  a  liberal  rather  than  a  literal  interpreter.     He  in 
rcmgl  foi-  this  charge  proceeded  according  to  the  practice  of  lawyers^ 
In^erilsi  ^^  opiAions  of  judges  f  and  o»  tt^is  sanction  he  supported 
the  constructive  doctrine,  inalet^i  pfthe  precise  definition, 
of  legislature.     Arguing  on  the  ^  authority  of  Fortescue^ 
'  sir  Matthew  Hale,  a^d  other  luminaries  of  judicial  bisto* 

ry,  he. stated^  that  ev^ry  insurrection  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  is  intended  againsi  the  person  of  the  king, 
^e  it  to  dethrone'  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  htm  to  sdter 
his  measures  of  govemment,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellm's 
from  about  him,  amounts  %q  levying  war  within  the  staJtole, 
,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp,  and  circumstances  of 

open  war  or  not ;  a^id  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  fw 
these  purposes,  though  not  ireaspn  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other  cla)ise  of 
compassing  the  king's  death*  Some  lawyers  cpn^nded, 
that  it  was  not  con^tent  with  legal  proprifjfcy,  to  rest 
opinions  on  the  authority  of  the  Judges,  wh<;n  th«y  con* 
travened  an  express  statute  ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a 
judge's  opinion  for  the  e¥(aGtnf^en:t  of  a  legislative. aa#eniJ>ly, 
ivas  changing  judges  into  law^iv^rs*^  .   •  .^    . 

The  judge  did  not  .esf%pe  without, icensfife  for  4tbe 

doctrines  which  his  addrejss  contained  ;and  pei^ns  wh» 

hastily  examined  his  ,conduct,i  dieemed  .him  severe  ^^4  san* 

gttinary  ;  but  for  that  blame  jpst  g|'ou<\4s^ans  j^ot  to   be 

found  either  in  his  charge  or  proceedii^g^*     WJ^ether  it  be 

•     •     constitutionally  right  that  treason  is.  to  be  ascertained  by 

'      ]  judicial  interpretation,  it  is  historically  true  that  such  has 

'  been  the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the  ofupst  reputed  judges 

on  criminal  trials  :.  }ord  }«oughborongh  therefore  merely 

applied  the  rules  and  followed  the  example  of  his  eminent 

.:^o  predecessors.     As  the  insurrection  had  been  very  atro- 

for*the'     cious,  severe  punishment  was  a  requisite  sacrifice  to  justice, 

chai-ge  of    order,  and  tranquillity ;  but  so  far  was  the  judge  from  the 

•everitj     superfluous   rigouT  which  was  imputed  to.  him,  that  he 

rioiew!      recommended  to  mercy  such  of  the  guilty  as  had  extenu« 

ating  circumstances  in  their  favour,     it,  may  be  farther 

t  See  ehargey  AnwiMtl  Hegister,  irSO^  p.  ^Sl. 
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obserired*  that  whether  the  construction  of  the  judge  con-    CHAP/ 
ceroing  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  were  or  were 


not  just,  no  one  was  condemned  who  had  not  been  found  ^^^^ 
Ijtilty  of  actual  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  king 
and  government.  His  constructive  treason  therefore  pro- 
duced no  effects  to  the  accused,  which  would  not  have 
amen  from  the  most  rigid  interpretation.  Forty-three 
were  tried,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  found  guilty  and  the 
rest  acquitted.* 

Tnii  riots,  which  were  thus  effectually  suppressed,  really  ^"jj^j. 
strengthened  administration:  the  scenes  of  enormity  ttienots. 
wfaidi  were  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  struck  men  with 
horror,  and  by  a  natural,  though  an  erroneous  (effect,  in- 
spred  a  general  dread  of  popular  meetings,  however  legal 
or  peaceable*  These  dispositions  reached  to  the  counhy 
ncctings,  petitions,  and  associations,  and  consequently  to 
all  applications  for  redress  of  grievance,  and  schemes  for 
a  r«f<^rm  in  parliament. 

Xnt  aaptxirt  of  Charleston,  of  which  the  news  arrived 
soon  after  the  rioto,  tended  t9  erase  the  memory  of  past  dis- 
appointaients  in  the  war,  and  to  revive  the  sanguine  hopes 
«f  the  ispeedy  subjugation  of  the  colonies.  The  victory 
.of  Rodney,  which  had,  opened  the  naval  campaign,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stationary  inaction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  in  Europe,  joined  to  the  little  achievements 
of  their  migKty  force  in  the  West  Indies,  gratified  the 
national  pricfe,  and  cherished  the  hopes  that  the  house  of 
Bourboii  would  severely  pay  for  the  temerity  of  the  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  Britain  the  dominion  of  the  sea- 
Many  who  formerly  reprobated  ^the  war,  and  condemned 
the  meiifures  and  principles  in  which  it  originated,  forgot 
their  disapprobation  when  they  saw  or  thought  that  it  was 
Hkely  to  have  fi  pyosperoua  issue;  and  the  influence  and 
anthority  of  the  crown  were  more  spread,  and  better  fixed 
than  they  had  been  for  several  years.  In  this  state  of 
^Bg8).aLi^d  disposition  of  the  people,  ministers  conceived 
the  season  peculiarly  favourable  to  si  new  election.  The 
parKament  had  already  sitten  six  3'ears,  and  if  it  continued 
to  the  sevend),at  the  expiration  of  that  time  circumstances 
night  be  by  no  means  so  auspicious.     Having  resolved 

>Se6  Annual  Begister,  1780,  p.  ^^S-^itT. 
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CHAP,    on  the  measure^  they  gave  no  intimatioii  of  their  iMtn- 
tion  until  they  thought  it  ripe  for  execution :  but  their 


1780.      P'^^  being  matured,  on  the  l6t  of  September  a  procUma<« 
Genefai     tiou  was  issued  for  dtssolvine  the  parliament*     Besides 

election 

the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  so  favourable  to  the  ministerial 
party,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to 
promote  their  success  in  the  new  election :  various  mem- 
bers of  opposition,  tired  with  long  disappointment,  began 
to  consider  their  efforts  useless,  and  deterniined  to  decKne 
I  being  cancfidates  for  again  sitting  in  the  legislature.  Froift 
these  different  causes,  the  election  of  1780  afforded  much 
fewer  disputes  than  any  which  had  taken  place  from  the 
Contest  for  beginning  of  the  reign.     Among  the  most  warmly  com* 
Westmin-  tested  was  the  city  of  Westminister,  for  which  two  eandi* 
dates  contended,  lord  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  great 
Mr.  Fox  is  champion  of  opposition  was  elected  by  a  numerous  ma« 
thcToth of  jo"^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  October,  a  day  ever  since  deemed 
^v^h***^'    worthy  of  anniversary  celebration  by  those  politicians  who 
thencefor-  identify  the  conduct  of  the  orator  with  the  principles  of 
coMccra-   *^®  British  constitution,  and  consecrated  to  remembrance 
tedtoRii-   as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  whiggism  trium- 
cclebra-^    phant.     The  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on 
^**'*-  the  31st  of  October;  but  before  our  narrative  follows  itd 

deliberations,  it  must  exhibit  a  short  view  of  foreign 'in<* 
terests  and  affairs,  which  relating  to  Britain,  very  earl}r 
occupied  its  attention  and  deliberation. ' 
Continen-         THOUGH  Britain,  during  the  American  war,  had  les« 
ui  affkirs.  connexion  with  continental  powers  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  this  last  century,  yet  her  contest  with  her  colonies 
was  a  subject  of  the   most   interesting  concern  to  the 
neighbouring  nations.     During  a  great  part  of  th(&  war» 
tranquillity  prevailing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states 
of  Europe  allowed  them  an  almost  undivided  attention  t& 
the  contest  between   Britain   and  America.     The  only 
interruption  of  the  peace  of  Germany  and  Russia  arose 
from  a  dispute   about  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.     The 
king  of  Prussia  had  in  a  few  years  improved  his  share' 
of  the  Polish  sppils  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  greatly 
meliorated  the  condition  pf  recent  as  well  as  hereditary 
,    '         subjects:  indeed,  though  hi^  warmest  admirers  must  ad-* 
N    ,        mit  that  his  ambition  often  violated  justice  in  acquiring 
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dominions,  his  severest  enemie$  mast  allow  that  Be  ren^    CHAP. 
dered  his  acquisitions  more  beneficial,  and  their  inhabit 


tants  happier,  than  he  found  them  when  they  became  1710. 
subjects  to  bis  government*  The  emperor  Joseph  was  The  cha* 
equally  ambitious,  but  much  inferior  in  wisdom  of  plan,  j^^*)^?^ 
or  in  steadiness  of  execution.  On  the  death  of  the  elec-  opeM; 
tor  of  Bavaria,  this  prince  attempted  to  revive  obsolete  tx^yi^ 
claims  to  the  reversion  of  his  dominions;  and  in  the  ^^^.  ^^ 
beginning  of  1778,  actually  marched  troops  towards  Mu- 
nich, and  dispossessed  the  elector  palatine,  the  real  heir, 
of  the  whole  of  that  territory..  Frederic  justly  'consi- 
dered this  step  as  a  violation  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion, and  determined  without  delay  to  resist  such  an 
encroachment.  He  knew,  that  notwithstanding  his  alli- 
isnce  with  Austria^  cemented  by  the  recent  affiance  of  the 
royal  families,  France  would  regard  with  jealousy  such 
an  accession  to  the  emperor's  power;  but  engaged  in 
schemes  of  maritime  aggrandisement,  would  not  employ 
any  effectual  efforts.  He  himself  therefore  saw  that  the 
protection  of  Bavaria  must  rest  chiefly  on  his  policy  and 
power ;  and  before  he  would  interrupt  the  improvement 
of  his  kingdom  by  drawing  the  sword,  he  tried  negotia- 
tion, opened  a  correspondence  with  the  emptor,  and 
professed  a  disposition  to  listen  to  his  claims,  to  learn 
their  extent  and  validity,  and  to  admit  them  if  they 
should  prove  well  founded.  The  Austrian  pretensions 
were  so  very  weak,  that  even  the  ability  of  Kaunitz  could 
not  render  them  plausible,  or  prevent  easy  refutation. 
The  empress  queen^  evidently  convinced  that  her  son^s 
demands  were  ill  founded,  and  that  assertion  would  be 
impolitic,  was  pacifically  disposed,  but  her  son  was 
resolved  to  maintain  them  by  force,  and  encouraged  in 
his  obstinacy  by  his  ministers,  who  chose  to  worship  the 
rising  sun.  .Frederic  engaged  the  empress  Catharine  to  Uopp<M»d 
second  his  opposition  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Joseph,  ^^  •^" 
and  convinced  her  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Russians 
to  hinder  the  emperor,  who  was  only  entitled  to  be  the 
first  prince  in  Germany,  from  governing  that  great  em- 
pire with  despotic  authority.  Finding  that  the  Austrian 
prince  had  collected  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Ifnly, 
Flanders^  an4  fiuogary,  into  Bohemia,  he  drew  a  no  less 
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CHAP,    formidable  force  to  his  oinrn  frontiers.     Joseph,  m  alet* 
^^^^^^  ter,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  claims  by  arguments ;  but 
i^g^      soon  finding,  in  the  answer  of  Frederic,  that  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  logician  very  superior  to  himself,  he  was 
mortified,  and  sent  an  angry  reply,  expressing  his  dispo- 
sition to  take  a  lesson  frdm  Frederic  in  the  art  of  war.^ 
.    To  this  eifusion  of  galled  pride,  the  hero  sent  a  wise, 
temperate,  and  firm  answer  ;^  and  finding  hostilities  una- 
voidable, with  his  usual  ability  he  formed  a  comprehen- 
HMtiiities  sive  scheme  to  annoy  his  antagonist  in  various  quarters ; 
j^u^*^    with  his  usual  rapidity  he  commenced  his  operations,  and 
and  Au8- .  established  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  arms  of  Joseph* 
^^*  Catharine  meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  obtain  influence  in 

the  empire  by  espousing  its  cause,  sent  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  join  Frederic*  Maria  Theresa  strongly 
urged  her  son  to  peace ;  but  having,  conceived  the  hopes 
of  rekindling  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia^  and 
thus  having  himself  only  to  contend  with  Prussia,  h^ 
•  would  listen  to  no  proposals.     At  last,  howtver,  in  spring" 

1779,  learning  tliat  Russia  had  entirely  composed  h^r 
differences  with  Turkey,  and  was  preparing  a  greaii  army 
to  cooperate  with  Frederic,  he  became  accessible  to  paci* 
Acetermi-  ^^  propositions.  A  congress  was  held  at  T^chen:  Pre- 
Mted  by  deric,  equally  triumphant  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field, 
•f  iW  without  ostentatiously  dictating,  actually  framed  theterms.  - 
*•  Joseph  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  elector  palatine  as 
heir  to  the  sovereignty  of^  Bavaria,  renounced  his  claims^ 
and  virtually  confessed  that  be  had  been  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Germany  withorut  tenable  grounds.  Commer-' 
cial  advantages  in  the  last  century  transcended  not  only 
the  experience,  but  even  the  imagination  of  former  times, 
and  rendered  the  formation  and  extension  of  mercantile 
establishments,  and  a  marine  force,  one  of  the  primary^ 
objects  of  policy  with  European  nations :  a  natural,  though 
not  a  wise  concomitant  of  the  desire  of  such  a  source  of 
benefit,  is  jealousy  of  a  state  that  possesses  it  in  a  supe*v 
rior  degree.  Envying  the'  preeminence  of  Britain,  mari- 
time potentates  anxiously  beheld  the  progress  of  a  quarrel 
by  which   they  conceived  her  naval  superiority  must  b^ 

X  Ciillics's  Frederic,  p.  476. 

y  tVederk's  jr.HJiifcslo,  Stoite  Papers,  July  7,  1778. 
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considerably  impaired.      The    most   powerful    of   these    CHAP, 
states  formed  the  vain   hope  of  dispossessing  Britain  of ,^J1Ju 
her  supremacy,  and  with  that  view,  by  unprovoked  ag-      ^j^ 
gression,  involved  us  in  war.     The  other  naval  states  did  Continen- 
not  openly  combine  with    the   house    of    Bourbon,   but  are  jealous 
secretly  favoured   both   those    nations,  and  the  colonies  **{"  **»*'*»**^ 

J  ^  '  ^  cooimer- 

revolted  from  Britain.     Deeply  indebted  to  this  country  ciaiand 
for  maritime  support  and  accommodation  during  her  war  greatness. 
with  Turkey,  Russia  had   been  among  the  first  to   act  Conduct  of 
hostilely  herself,  and  encourage  others  to  enmity. 

Bt  the  received  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe,  ^«'™«^. 
when  a  war  broke  out  between  any  of  the  powers,  on  the 
one  hand  neutral  states  were  not  to  be  interrupted  in  their 
general  trade  with  the  belligerent  parties,  but  on  the  other 
hand  were  to  convey  to  neither,  naval  or  military  stores. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  entered  into  an 
association  for  promoting  a  scheme  which  altered  the 
public  law  concerning  the  right  of  neutral  states  to  convey 
warlike  stores.  This  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  19th  of  July  1780,  under  the  name  of  the 
ARMED  NEUTRALITY.*  The  professed  object  of  this 
combination  was  to  protect,  by  an  armed  force,  every 
species  of  neutral  trade.  The  treaty  set  out  \with  decla- 
ring, that  the  contracting  parties  entertained  the  most 
cordial  amity  for  the  several  belligerent  powers,  and  pro- 
fessed the  strictest  impartiality.  It  declared,  they  wotild 
carry  on  no  contraband  trade  ;  but  narrowed  this  defi- 
nition into  literal  interpretation,  and  designedly  omitted 
the  spirit  and  object.  They  founded  the  asserted  privilege 
of  carrying  what  commodities  they  chose  to  the  warring 
powers,  hot  upon  the  existing  latv  of  nations,  but 
upon  natural  right :  neutral  ships  were  not  to  be  searched 
without  a  material  and  well  grounded  cause,  of  which  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  be  the  sole  judges.  The 
associated  powers  engaged  to  protect  neutral  trade,  and 
reciprocally,  severally,  and  jointly,  to  maintain  a  force  for 
that  purpose.  They  declared,  that  an  injury  done  to  any 
one  of  them  as  a  neutral  trader,  should  be  accounted  an 
injury  done  to  all ;  and  that,  both  jointly  and  severally, 

z  See  StM(  Papers,  July  1789. 
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CHAP,  unless  it  was  redressed^  they  should  issue  orders  for  repri- 
^^^^^J;_^  sals.  The  association  was  to  continue  during  the  war, 
and  should  notify  to  the  belligerent  powers  the  existence 
of  the  treaty,  its  objects,  and  their  resolutions  to  employ 
force  for  its  support.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the 
maritime  force  and  situation  of  the  several  nations,  clearly 
perceived  that  this  plan,  ostensibly  impartial,  was  really 
meant  to  injure  Britain.  As  the  principle  articles  of  war- 
like, especially  naval,  stores,  came  from  Norway  and  the 
Baltic,  England,  from  her  local  situation,  had  the  means 
of  intercepting  such  commodities  much  more  than  her 
southern  enemies ;  she  had  also  a  superior  maritime  force ; 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  naval  stores  could  be  carried 
into  Britain  in  her  ships,  than  to  Spain,  or  even  to  France, 
in  their  ships  :  the  conveyance  of  stores,  therefore,  in  neu- 
tral bottoms,  was  a  greater  advantage  to  her  enemies  than 
to  Britain ;  they  would  reap  the  beneficial  fruits  from  the 
neutral  association,  while  Britain  would  lose  in  the  same 
proportion  that  her  enemies  gained.  The  contracting 
parties  could  not  but  see  that  this  compact  was  injuri- 
ous to  Britain,  therefore  their  intentions  mi^t  have  been 
inimical. 
State  and  BRITAIN  considered   this   convention  as   a  proof  of 

jiouTna.  unfriendly  dispositions  and  designs  in  all  the  parties ;  but 
a  variety  of  other  causes  <:ombined  to  aggravate  her  dis- 
pleasure towards  the  United  Provinces.  That  the  reader 
may  have  a  complete  view  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  only 
recent,  but  distant  portions  of  history,  as  the  proximate 
causes  of  quarrel  originated  in  very  remote  circumstances^ 
From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
two  parties  existed,  which  alternately  predominated.  The 
one  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 
the  first  champions  and  successful  vindicators  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  5  the  other,  of  those  who  either  by 
birth  inherited,  or  by  fortune  or  merit  acquired,  rank  and 
influence.  Gratitude  for  recent  delivery  was  about  to 
confer  on  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  a  limited  heredi- 
tary sovereignty,  when  assassination  prevented  the  design 
from  being  accomplished.*     Maurice,  his  son  ^nd  suc- 

a  See  Watson's  History  of  Philip  II, 
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ccasor  in  the  stadtholderahip,  being  then  a  bby^  could  not  CHAP, 
profit  by  the  occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  notwithstanding  ^^p.v>»/ 
the  splendour  of  his  subsequent  exploits,  the  services  ^^^ 
which  he  performed,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  to  which 
he  raised  the  republic,  was  never  able  to  recover  the  op- 
portunity* He  and  his  successors  naturally  looked  back 
with  regret  to  that  sovereignty  which  they  had  almost 
obtained,  and  endeavoured  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost  extent 
their  official  powers  as  stadtholders.  The  principal  citi- 
zens, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  grown  up  along  with 
the  fortune  of  the  state,  not  only  opposed  their  designs, 
but  endeavoured  to  limit  their  power,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  becoming  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  inimi- 
cal to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  bitterness 
of  such  a  contest  soon  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  no- 
bles all  the  signal  benefits  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  state  by  the  successive  heroes  of  the  Orange  family* 
Great  generals  seemed  no  longer  necessary  in  a  season  of 
peace  and  prosperity ;  nor  did  it  follow,  because  it  had 
hitherto  so  proved,  that  every  prince  of  Orange  was  to 
be  an  illustrious  captain ;  therefore  the  aristocratic  party 
proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  stadtholder; 
and  the  distribution  of  its  -  various  powers  among  their 
own  leaders.  Such  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  that 
republican  faction  which  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Holland,  and  which,  under  various,  denominations,  sub* 
sisted  from  the  days  of  prince  Maurice  and  Bameveldt 
to  modem  times.  It  was  the  constant  and  obvious  policy^ 
of  France,  to  maintain  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Holland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  and  weaken^ 
as  much  as  possible,  the  power  and  political  activity  of 
the  republic.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange  were 
generally  inimical  to  the  views  of  France,  and  linked  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  Britain.  This  state  of  affairs  oc" 
casioned  a  permanent  ennrity  between  France  and  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  naturally  produced  an  intimate 
connexion  between  that  monarch  and  the  aristocratic 
party.  France  diligently  cultivated  her  influence  with 
the  anti-stadtholderian  faction  of  Holland.  William  III* 
succeeded  to  the  stadtholderate  when  he  was  only  a  child  j; 
and  during  his  minority,  the  nobles^  under  the  name  of 
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CHAr.  the  Louvestein  party,  became  extremely  powerful,  and 
y^i^y,^^  being  headed  by  the  celebrated  dc  Wit,  were  able  totally 
1780*  ^^  abc^ieh  the  office :  the  violent  irruption  of  Lewis  XIV. 
into  Holland,  however,  prompted  the  states  to  raise  to 
power  the  party  and  individual  most  inimical  to  France, 
and  most  able  to  repress  the  unjustifiable  ambition  of  that 
aspiring  neighbour.  I'he  delivery  of  his  country  by  Wil- 
liam III.;  the  very  high  character  and  great  influence  of 
that  prince,  which  was  increased  by  his  power  from  the 
time  he  became  king  of  £ngland;  the  resentment  of  the 
Dutch  against  the  French,  and  their  alarm  from  thie  ambi- 
tious politics  of  Lewis;  repressed  the  party  which  derived  its 
chief  support  from.  Gallic  policy.  On  the  death  of  William 
III.  the  stadtholderate  became  extinct,  the  states  not  choos^ 
iog  to  renew  it  in  favour  of  that  part  of  his  family  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Orange  as  well  as  to  the 
prinoipal  part  of  his  inheritance.  Union,  however,  of 
views  and  interests  with  England,  in  repellitig  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  French,  and  opposing  the  succession  of  a 
Bourbon  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  rendered  the 
states  general  no  less  inimical  to  Lewis,  and  friendly  to 
England  and  the  emperor^  than  they  had  been  when  Wil- 
liam governed  both  countries :  and  the  ability  and  address 
of  Marlborough  procured  such  personal  influence  with  the 
stAt/ss  :g>eneral,  that  the  French  party  was  not  able  to 
d<eff](mt  the  measures  of  the  grand  alliance.  Towards  the 
ehd  Qf  queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Dutch  were  closely  con- 
nti^ted  with  the.antigallican  party  in  England ;  but  during 
the  peace,  which  lasted  for  so  many  years  after  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  French  party  in  Holland  appears  to  have 
giEiiiu;d  ground.  The  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  with  Bri- 
i^u  and  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  war  which  c'om- 
menieed  in  1740,  was  very  ineflkient;  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  partisans  of  France  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
ascribed  that  failure  of  Dutchr  exertion,  which  prevented 
the  extraordinar)'  efforts  of  the  British  troops  from  be- 
ing victorious  at  Fontenoy.  The  same  want  of  cordiality 
in  the  cause  was  obvious  in  other  actions,  particularly  iu 
tbt  battle  of  Laffelt.  In  consequence  of  their  victories^ 
the  French  penetrated  into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  prepared 
to  descend  on    the  island  of  Zealand.     Perceiving  die 
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danger  which  impended  from  the  progress  of  the  French,  CHAP; 
the  Dutch  determined  to  have  recourse  to  a  measare  ^^^^v-^^^ 
that  had  formerly  saved  them  from  ruin,  and  to  declare  i^^^^ 
dke  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder.  In  the  year  1748,  the 
office  was  renewed  in  full  plenitude  of  power  in  fav^uv 
of  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  adclitional  security 
of  being  rendered  herediuiry  not  only  in  the  male,  but  the 
female  lines  of  his  fiunily.  This  settlement  appeared  to 
cut  off  entirely  the  views  cf  the  adverse  faction;  but 
though  depressed,  or  at  kast  withheld  from  any  means  of 
political  exertion,  they  were  still  potent  and  numerous, 
aiui  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  which  should 
operate  as-a  signal  for  union  and  exertion.  The  prince  of 
Orange  dying  in  1T51,  and  leaving  his  son,  the  present 
prince,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  the  long  minority  much 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  stadtholderian  party.^  and 
the  Gallican  faction  became  powerful.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seven  vears'  war,  Britain  claimed  six 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  promised  as  auxiliaries  by  a 
defensive  treaty ;  but  the  Dutch  refused  to  comply,  and 
became  the  carriers  of  contraband  goods  with  impunity, 
until  Mr.  Pitt  was  raised  to  the  head  of  affairs.  They 
even  privately  cooperated  with  our  French  enemies,  while 
a  French  party  openly  avowed  its  enmity  to  this  country. 
The  French  interest  having  rapidly  advanced  during  the 
nonage,  continued  to  be  very  powerful  even  during  the 
administration,  of  the  present  prince,  and  used  every  arti- 
fice to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  against  the  great 
naval  power,  and  particularly  the  increase  of  commerce, 
which  Britain  had  attained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  panties  and  sentiments  in  Hoi-  Holland 
land,  when  war  broke  out  between  this  country  and  her  Uie  revolt- 
colonies.      From  the  beginnine:  of  the  contest  the  Dutch  *?®"*°" 

o        ^   ^  Diet. 

had  secretly  favoured  America,  but  became  more^open  in 
assistance  as  the  fortune  of  England  began  to  decline, 
and  as  her  enemies  multiplied.  Holland  protected  Ame- 
rican ships  when  laden  with  plunder  taken  from  British 
merchants,  and  even  suffered  a  provincial  pirate  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Texel;  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  she 
assisted  our  enemies,  and  in  America  our  revolted  sub- 
jects.    In  Europe,  contrary  both  to  the  general  law  of' 
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CHAP,    nations  and  to  specific  treaties,  she  conveyed  warlike  stores 

3C1CVI  • 

^^^^^^  to  our  enemies.     Holland  had  sent  an  armed  force  to  pre- 
irso.      ^^"^  ^^^  ships  from  acting,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  particular  treaties,  in  search* 
ing  ships  which  should  be  suspected  of  carrying  warlike 
stores*     Her  admiral,  count  Byland,  fired  upon  British 
ships  that  were  sent  to  examine  her  vessels  in  the  manner 
Remon-     prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  1674;    and  various  amicable 
B*^**^  representations  and  remonstrances  were  made  by  Great 
Britain^  to  the  states  general,  but  %irithout  effect.     Great 
Britain,  when  pressed  by  so  many  enemies,  demanded  the 
succours  which  were  stipulated  by  different  treaties,  and 
especially   that  of    1716,^  but  obtained  no  satisfactory 
answer.      All  these    circumstances,  combined  with  her 
accession  to  the  armed  neutrality,  not  only  indicated,  but 
manifested,  in  the  republic,  a  disposition  hostile  to  her 
natural  ally  and  most  liberal  benefactor. 
Discovery  ^^  incident  now  happened,  which  discovered  to  what 

9f  a  treaty  extent  the  enmity  of  this  pretend^  friend  was  carried: 
the  Uuteh  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  American  con- 
andAme-  gress,  had  been  .appointed  ambassador  to  Holland,  and 
was  captured  in  a  Philadelphia  ship  in  the  beginning  of 
September  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  a  British 
frigate.  The  package  which  contained  his  papers  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  but  its  bulk  preventing  it  from 
suddenly  sinking,  it  was  saved  by  the  boldness  and  dex* 
terity  of  a  British  seaman,  and  most  of  the  papers  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  the  water.  Mr.  Laurens  being 
brought  to  England,  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  When  interrogated,  he  made  no  answer  to  any 
question  of  importance,  but  his  papers  were  sufficiently 
.  explicit.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
America  and  Holland  appeared  to  have  been  in  agitation 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  Mr.  Laurens  was  to  bring 
the  same  to  a  conclusion.  The  negotiators  on  the  side  of 
Holland,  were  M.  Van  Burkel,  pensionary  and  counsel- 
lor to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  (an  officer  of  great  weight 
and  power),  with  other  members  of  the  registry,  assisted 

b  See  the  correspondence  between  British  ministers,  the  ambassador  sir 
y.  Joseph  Yorke,  and  the  Dutch  ;  State  Papers,  1780. 

c  See  Chalmers's  Collection  of  "J'reaticSk 
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by  some  great  commercial  houses  of  that  city.  Sir  Jo-  CHAP. 
seph  Yorke,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  ^^-^^^J^ 
immediately  instructed  how  to  proceed :  he  accordingly  1750. 
expostulated  in  strong  memorials  to  the  states  general, 
and  represented  to  them  the  clandestine  correspondence 
which  Amsterdam  had  long  been  carrying  on  with  rebels 
against  a  sovereign  to  whom  the  republic  was  joined  in 
the  strictest  ties  of.  friendship*  He  therefore  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  not  only  a  formal 
disavowal  of  so  irregular  a  conduct,  but  insisted  on  speedy 
satisfaction  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  pensionary  Van  Burkel  and  his  accomplices,  as 
disturbers  of  the  public,  and  violators  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  To  this  remonstrance  an  immediate  answer  not 
having  been  given,  its  substance  was  repeated  in  still 
stronger  terms,  accompanied  by  the  following  intimation : 
^^  His  majesty,  by  the  complaints  made  through  his  am- 
^^  bassador,  has  placed  the  punishment  and  the  reparation 
*^  in  the  hands  of  your  high  mightinesses ;  and  it  will 
^^  not  be  until  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say,  in  case  of 
'^  a  denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  inter- 
^^  preted  as  a  refusal,  that  the  king  will  take  them 
^'  upon  himself.'^^  Here  one  nation  complained  to  another 
of  an  injury  received  from  subjects  of  that  other,  and 
demanded  public  disavowal  and  punishment  of  the 
aggressors.  It  rested  with  the  other  nation,  either  to 
disavow  the  act  and  punish  the  actors,  or  by  refusing 
satisfaction  justify  what  had  been  done.  The  latter  alter- 
native the  states  general  chose ;  they  did  not  answer  the 
memorial,  and  thus  compelled  the  British  sovereign  to 
seek  by  force  that  redress  which  peaceable  application 
could  not  obtain.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  received  orders  to  Rupture 
withdraw  from  the  Hague ;  and  that  step  was  followed,  "y^nd. 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  a  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties against  Holland.  Manifestoes  followed  from  both 
parties ;  but,  on  considering  the  whole  circumstances  of  ^^^^^  a^e 
the  case,  an  impartial  reader  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  sors. 
the  Dutch  were  the  aggressors. 


d  See  State  Papers  froin  Nov.  18,  to  Dec.  29, 1780,  relative  to  a  rupture 
9rith  Holland, 
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On  the  31st  of  October  parliament  met,  and,  before 
they  proceeded  to  business,  ministers  proposed  a  new 
speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  frequently  thwarted 
and  censured  administration,  and  given  umbrage  to  the 
court  party;  bat  he  excited  the,  greatest  displeasure  in 
1777,  when,  on  presenting  bills  for  paying  the  civil  list 
debts,  he  made  a  speech  enlarging  on  the  magnificence  of 
the  commons,  and  recommending  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  gift.  Ministers  considering  such  an  advi- 
ser as  b}'  no  means  proper  for  being  speaker  of  the  house, 
embraced  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  dismissing 
him  from  that  office.  With  this  view  they  praised  the 
firmness,  prudence,  and  diligence,  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  laborious  duties,  but  lamented  that  his  ardent 
zeal  ^nd  indefatigable  eflbrts  had  very  much  impaired  his 
constitution :  actuated  by  a  grateful  regard  to  the  ease 
and  health  oH  so  valuable  a  member,  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  ministers,  ought  to  relieve  him  from 'so  trouble- 
some an  employment,  and  substitute  a  more  able-bodied 
man  to  preside  over  tlie  commons.  They  therefore  re- 
commended Mr,  Cornwall,  as  a  gentleman  in  every  other 
respect'  qualified  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and  also  possess- 
ing sufficient  corporal  vigour.  Opposition  expressed  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  ridiculous  farce  that  ministers 
were  acting,  and  imputed  the  proposed  dismissal  to  minis- 
terial resentment  on  account  of  sir  Fletcher's  upright 
conduct.  On  a  division,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cornwall 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to.  134. 

His  majesty's  speech,  after  expressing  confidence  im 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  dispositions  and  wishes  of  his  peo- 
ple, described  the  mighty  eA()rts  of  France  and  Spain  to 
support  the  American  rebellion,  and  destroy  the  com- 
merce and  reduce  the  power  of  Britain ;  the  glorious 
efforts  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms  by  sea 
and  land,  which  had  frustrated  the  designs,  and  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  our  enemies;  and  his  confi- 
dence, that  continuance  in  these  exertions  would  bring  the 
war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  After  the  repetition  of 
reiterated  arguments  against  the  origin  and  conduct  of 
the  American  war,  opposition  descended  to  the  events  of 
the  last  campaign,  and  insisted  that,  though  the  tictories 
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were  most  splendidly  honourable  to  the  Britidi  forces,    OHAP. 
they  did  not,  iiv  the  result,  advance  the  ministerial  object 


of  conquering  America.  They  had  often  predicted,  that  i^^q, 
certain  successful  operations  would  turminate  the  war; 
but  as  often  as  the  predictions  were  made,  they  were  bi'* 
sified.  British*  soldiers  and  sailors  fought  valiantly  in 
the  year  1780,  as  they  had  always  fought;  they  had 
gained  battles  and  taken  towns,  but  to  what  purpose  i 
Could  any  man  say,  that  the  conquest  of  Amer4oa  was 
lesa  distant,  than  when  we  had  driven  our  eoloiiies  to 
revolt? 

Mr.  Fox,  resuming  his  usual  function  of  accusing  Mr.  Foi's 
tninisters,  gave  notice  that  he  should  after  the  holidays  P|f"^ 
move,  first,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  agusat 
and  then  for  bringing  him  to  condign  punishment:  that  He^be^s 
he  should,  found  the  motions  on  two  different  bauses;  for  ^^ 
advising  his  majesty  to  promote  sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  apOnat 
government  of  Grcenwid*  hospital ;  and  for  the  shame-  Jj^ji^"*^" 
ful   neglect  of  the  navy.     Sir  Hugh    P^iser  -had    not 
taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Huntingdon,  when  Mn  JFox 
intimated  his .  intention  of  censuring  his  recent  appoint- 
ment ;  -but  being  informed  of  this  intimation,  he  spieedily 
repaired  to  the  houab,  in  order  personally  to  support  his 
own  cause.     The  4th  of  December  being  the   day  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  navy  estimates  into  consideration,  it 
was  presumed  that  Mr.  Fox  would  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  the   conduct  and   late  appointment  of 
Palliser ;  that  gentleman  therefore  resolved  to  appear  in 
vindication  of  his  character.     Mr.  Fox  commenced  his 
attack :  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  had  been  convicted 
of  a  false  and  malicious  accusation  against  hb  superior 
officer,  and,  on  charges  exhibited  agiunst  himself,  barely 
acquitted  by  a  court  martial;  neverthebss,  he  was  pro« 
moted   to  a  post  of   distinction  and  profit,  whieh  had 
heretofore  been  held  by  men  of  the  first  naval  merit,  and 
was  intended  as  a  retreat  and  reward  to  those  who  had 
essentially  served  their  country.     This  appointment,  he 
considered,  as  the  highest  insidt  that  covid'be  offered  to 
the  navy,  and  the  greatest  stigma  that  could-  be  affixed  to 
the  service.     He  did  not  blame  ,the  person  who  accepted 
that  place,  but  the  first  lord  of  tl^e  admiralty,  whose  con^ 
Vol.  II.  X  X 
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CUAF*  doct  in  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  their  inquiry.  X>ord 
^^^^^^^  North  answered  Mr.  Fox,  and  displayed  one  of  his  chief 
t7S0*'  parliamentary  excellences,  ability  and  readiness  of  reply* 
The  appointment  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser  (he  said)  was  not 
the  act  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  alone,  but  of 
the  other  ministers  also*  Mr*  Fox's  principal  objection 
to  the  nomination  was,  that  the  court  martial  upon  admiral 
Keppel  had  imputed  unworthy  motives  to  bis  accuser. 
Therein  that  tribunal  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction;  the 
court  did  not  sit  on  admiral  Palliser,  but  cm  admiral  Kep- 
pel. They  had  not  htsard  Palliser  in  his  own  defence, 
but  pronounced  an  injurious  opinion,  without  establishing 
its  grounds.  The  second  objection  of  Mr.  Fox  was, 
that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  been  barely  acquitted ;  but  bb 
interpretation  was  confuted  by  the  sentence  itself^  and 
especiaHy  the  following  words :  ^^  The  court  having  taken 
*^  the  whole  of  the  evidence  into  consideration,  both  on 
^^  the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the 
^^  prisoner,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  sir^Hugh 
^^  Palliser,  was  so  far  from  being  reprehensible  on  the  27th 
*^  and  28th  of  July,  that  in  many  parts  it  appeared  exem- 
^^  plary  and  highly  meritorious."  Exemplary  conduct 
meant  such  as  was  a  proper  example  for  other  officers  to 
follow,  and  a  fit  object  for  imitation.  According  to  this 
natural  and  true  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  minis* 
Cer  contended  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  undoubtedly  an 
object  of  requital;  and  after  his  conduct  had  been  de* 
dared  highly  meritorious  and  exemplary,  administration 
would  Imve  been  criitoinaUy  culpable  if  they  had  neglected 
to  give  a  suitable  reward.  On  the  6th  of  December  the 
recess  took  place,  and  parliament  did  not  again  meet  until 
irsi.  the  25th  of  January.  Papers  respecting  the  rupture  with 
Holland  were  laid  before  the  houses.  Ministers,  entered 
into  a  detailed  vindication  of  their  proceedings^  to  prove 
that  the  Dutch  had  violated  both  general  neutrality  and 
particular  treaties  i  they  contended,  that  as  we  had  applied 
in  v<ain  for. redress,  hostilities  were  therefore  unavoidable. 
Opposition. members,  with  their  usual  ingenuity^  endear 
voured  to  demonstrate  our  enemy  to  be  in  the  right,  and  At 
British  government  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  contrasted  the  present  sjrstem  respecting  cc^- 
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nental  connexions,  with  the  fM)Iicy  of  former  periods  since    CHAP, 
the  revolmion*     Ministers  replied,  that  their  object  was    ^^^^ 
the  same  as  the  purposes  of  William  and  Anne,  to  hum-      |,jg| 
Me  the  house  of  Bourbon;  but  that  the  Dutch  had,  con- 
trary to  wisdom  and  their  own  interest,  changed  their 
measures,  and,  misled  by  a  factious  party,  assisted  their 
natural  enemies  against  their  natural  friends.     In  answer 
to  fanciful  analogies,  taken  from  remote  and  dissimilar 
periods  of  history,   and  theories  built  upon  these,  they 
referred  to  the  existing  case,  as  proved  by  authentic  docu» 
ments,  to  evince  that   Holland  was  the  aggressor,  and  by 
refusing  satisfaction  had  forced  Britain  to  go  to  war. 

On  the  ist  of  February,  Mr.   Fox,  in  pursuance  of  ^**  notion 
liis  notice,  moved,  that  the  appointment  of  sir  Hugh  Pal-  ^?^"^ 
User  to   be  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  after  he  had  ^^thSa 
been  declared  by  a  court  martial  guilty  of  having  pre£m^d  i^tuniier. 
a  malicious  and  ill-founded  accusation  against  his  com* 
mandittg  officer,  was  a  measure  totally  subversive  of  the 
discipline,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  navy.    He 
exhibited  the  whole  detail  of  the  proceedings  by  or  con- 
cerning admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  with  all  their  conse- 
quences, real  and  supposed,  in  one  view,  in  order  to  sup- 
port by  his  former  arguments  the  present  motion.  Miaisters 
having  replied  by  repeating  their  former  reasonings,  <^red 
an  amendment  destructive  of  the  original  proposition,  and 
carried  it  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

While  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  eagerly  employed  in  attacks  Mr.Barice 
ing  ministiy,  Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  introduce  his  hiT^  of 
plan  for  financial  reform ;  and  from  the  new  parliament  ^^'' 
professed  to  expect  a  support  which  he  had  not  experivn- 
oed  from  the  former.     The  biU  itself  not  being  changed 
since  the  former  year,  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  having 
then  brought  forward  every  important  argument  that  could 
be  adduced,  the  substance  of  his  reasoning  on  the  present 
occasion  was  necessarily  similar  to  his  arguments  in  the 
preceding  session  ;  the  bill  was  thrown  out  at  the  second 
reading,  by  a  majority  much  smaller  than  for  a  long  time 
had  usually  voted  in  favour  of  ministry. 

The  debate  previous  to  this  division  is  remarkable  for 
a  circumstance  distinct  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  ' 
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CHAF.  question  ;  it  called  forward,  for  the  first  time  in  parlia* 
^^]^^^  ment,  the  genius  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the 
i^gi  iUustrious  earl  of  Chatham.  At  the  general  eiection^^this 
Beginnios  youth,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  entered  par- 
Chatham's  liament,  while  the  expectations  of  alL  ranks  and  parties 
•oT^Mr  ^^^^  aroused  in  his  favour.  It  was  publicly  known  that 
WUliam  his  iUustrious  father  had  conceived  the  higViest  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself 
inspected  the  education  of  his  children  ;  and  though 
immersed  in  public  business,  under  the  pressure  of  age 
and  bodily  infirmity,  with  anxious  delight  hadtutored^ 
formed,  and  directed  the  opening  understanding  of  such 
a  promising  son.  In  every  stage  of  his  education,  young 
Pitt  impressed  all  those  who  knew  him  with  admiration  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements.  As  he  advanced  in  years^ 
he  had  progressively  risen  in  estimation,  and  was  chiefly 
eminent  for  masculine  strength  and  compass  of  intellectual 
powers,  rapidly  mastering  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  and  science,  studying  as  a  scholar,  comprehend** 
idg  and  generalising,  as  a  philosopher ;  bold  and  original 
in  conception,  profound  in  research,  indefatigable  in  apjdi-* 
eation,  he  had  a  firmness  of  temper,  which  steadily  pursu- 
ed what  he  perceived  to  be  right,  and  adhered  to  his  own 
plans  of  conduct,  undisturbed  by  the  ridicule  of  frivolity^ 
and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  vice.     At  the  uni- 

m 

Terstty,  he  was  deemed  far  superior  to  ordinary  men,  and 
as  one  destined  to  transcend  his  contemporaries  as  much 
in  the  highest  deliberative  and  executive  departments  of 
pubUc  life,  as  he.  then  surpassed  them  in  the  erudition  and 
science  ^f  academic  retirement.  Some  of  his  friends  at 
Catnbridge  proposed  that  he  should  stand  candidate  for 
representing  the  university  in  parliament,  but  declining 
this  honour  unless  unanimously  offered,  he  was  returned 
for  Poole*  In  the  speech  which  he  now  delivered,  Mr. 
Pitt  fully  jnstified  the  anticipations  of  the  public,  and  was 
considered  from  that  time  as  an  important  accession  to 
psirliamentary  ability.  Although  the  young  orator  voted 
fmd  spoke  on  the  side  of  opposition,  he  did  not  connect 
himself  with  any  of  its  members  as  a  party,  but,  like  his 
renowned  father,  he  trusted  entirely  to  himself,  without 
seeking  eminence  through  the  colWctive  influence  of  a  cpm- 
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1>inationt  The  same  sesBion  brought  another  splendid  chap. 
addition  to  parliamentary  genius  :  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  far  ^i^l 
surpassing  all  contcmporar}^  writers,  and  indeed  all  of  the  ^^^^ 
eighteenth  centur)^,  in  comic  poetry,  first  exhibited  in  the  Thtcele- 
'senate  that  strong,  brilliant,  and  versatile  genius,  which  mic  poet» 
had  acquired  the  dramatig  palm  merely  because  its  posses-  ^^^2' 
sor  had  chosen  that  species  of  intellectual  exercise*  estraordi- 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke,  notwithstanding  his  fenjrtto'po- 
repeated  defeats,  resumed  his  design  of  excluding  contract-  *»tic8. 
ors  from  a  seat  in  the  house.  A  bill  which  he  brought  in 
fcr  that  purpose,  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  ;  and  a  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Grewe,  to  restrain  revenue  officers  from  voting  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  met  with  a  similar  fate* 

Ikdia  aifairs  now  came  before  the  house  :  petitions  In^af- 
were  presented  from  the  natives   of   Bengal,  Bahar,  and  extensively 
Ori^st,  complaining  that  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  •^•*J[®']f^ 
established  by   the  act  of  1773,  had  greatly  exceeded  its  ment 
powers;  that  it  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  persons  whom 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  sub- 
ject to  its  decrees  ;  that  it  had  taken  cognisance  of  mat- 
ters both   originally  and  pending  the  suit,  the  exclusive 
determination  of  which  the  petitit>ner%humbly  conceived  it 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
leave  to   other   courts  ;  that  the  judges  considered  the 
criminil  law  of  England  as  in  force  and  binding  upon  the 
natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  cmtoms  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  governed. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  by  three  classes, 
who  wtre  affected  by  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  unwar* 
ranted  assumption  of  jurisdiction  ;  first,  by  the  governor 
general  and  council ;  secondly,  by  the  agents  of  the  British 
auljects  ;  and   thirdly,   by  the  East  India  company.     A 
select  committee  was,  at  the  instance  of  general  Smith, 
appointed  to  consider  India  affairs,  and  the  proposer  was 
lioninated   chairman.     To  this  committee  the   petitions 
^ere  referred  :  the  investigation  of  their  grounds  produced 
a  ▼ariety  of  information,  which  afterwards  extended  the 
obects  of  the   inquiry  to  deliberative  and:  executive  acts, 
4s  well  as  judicative,  and  eventually  lai(]  the  foundation  of' 
a  ^ery  celebrated  prosecutioiv      All   pardes  appeared  to 
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CHAP,    agree,  that  in  the  imperfect  state   of  their  knowledge  of 
^^^_^  facts  it  was  proper  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  deli* 
trn.      cacy,  yet  on  a  summary  review,  the   chief  members  of 
Two  com-  both  sides  appeared  to  think,   that  there  were  among  the 
ioqidiywe  Company  s  servants  counteractmg  mteres^  that  very  mate- 
appQiBted;  Yisily  injured  the  value  of  India  possessions.     The  select 
committee  having  been  appointed  in  Februari%  had  alrea- 
dy presented  a  long  report,    when    intelligence  arrived  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carnntic,  as  induced  the  min- 
ister to  propose  a  secret    committee,    for    the   purpose  of 
inquiring  into    the  general    management  of  the    state  of 
aflFairs  in  India,  including  the  farther  investigation  of  the 
subjects  suggested   by  the  petitions.      After  some    objec- 
tions from  opposition  to  the  secrecy,  the'  motion  was  car- 
ried, a  committee  was  chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  house, 
onehnfor  and  Mr*  Henry  Dundas  appointed  chairman.      In  co.ise* 
maoMr*     quencc  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  a  bill  was 
Heurj        proposed  by  general  Smiih,  for   a  new  regulation  of  the 
supreme  judicature  in   India,   which,   after  some   partial 
QuMtioiis    changes  was  passed  into  a  law. 

d^ibenT  T^^^  minister  submitted  various  propositions  to  the 

tion  re-       housc  respecting  Indian  affairs,  but  rather  as  subjects  of 

duTproiml  discussion  than  as  i^easures  for  adoption.      Of  these  the 

•cd  br  lord  most  important   were.  Whether  it  would  be    proper  to 

throw  the  trade  to   India  open  ;    to  grant  a  monopoly  to 

another  company ;  or  to  besiow  a  new  charter  on  tke^  pre- 

'  sent  company,  and  reserve  to  the  public  a  great  share  of 

their  profits  ?   Whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  crown 

to  take  the   territorial  possessions    rind  revenues  ehtirely 

into  its  own   hands,  or  to  leave  them  to   the  manag;emcnt 

of  a  mercantile    company  ?    These   topics   underwent  a 

variety  of  discussion,  but  without  producing  any  efficient 

resolution  during  the  present  session.      As  themes,  hov^ 

ever,  of  reflection  and  argument,  they  turned  the  attention 

of  members  to  the  contemplation   of  Indian  affairs,  a)d 

prepared  them  for  understanding  the  nature  and  tendeicy 

of  such  plans  as  should  be  afterwards    proposed.      Lcrd 

North  introduced  a  temporary  and  short  bill,  continuiig 

the  company's  ^monopoly  for  a  limited  time,  until  a  mrr^ 

permanent  and  cbinprehtnsive  plan  should  be  formed,     ly 

this  bill   the,  company  was  to  pay  four  hundred  and  tvo 
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ibousand  pounds  to  government,  as  a  share  of  its  past  pro*    CIIAF. 
fits,  and  also  an  annual  sum  in  future.  XXVI. 

iNthe  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Bolton  proposed  an  ^^^^^ 
inquiry  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  East  and  West  India 
convoy,. in  the  course  of  which  mucli  censure  was  passed 
on  the  general  conduct  of  the  navy  ;  but  his  grace  at  length 
withdrew  his  motion*  Although  the  riots  had  damped  PetHJom 
the  spirit  of  association,  yet  some  of  the  counties  continued  ticsftirtiie 
to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  redress  of  «'ed««s«f 
grievances,  and  appointed  delegates  to  give  support  and 
efficacy  to  their  acts.  These,  as  acting  for  their  constitu*^ 
ents,  having  assembled,  prepared  a  petition  tp  the  house 
of  commons,  stating  the  alleged  grievances,  and  the  desi- 
red re.dt'ess.  There  were  many  who,  admitting  the  exis- 
tence of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  yet  totally 
disapproved  of  such  a  convention.  The  petition  was 
therefore  substribed  by  three  several  delegates,  in  their 
individual  and  not  their  collective  capacities.  When  pre- 
sented however  to  parliament,  the  powers  that  had  been 
assumed  by  delegates  were  the  chief  subjects  of  animad- 
version by  the  opposers  of  the  petition,  >vhich,  was  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  The  house  of  commons  on  this  occasion 
shewed  a  jealous  vigilance  of  an  encroachment  on  the 
established  constitution,  by  discountenancing  a  representa- 
tive system  which  was  formed  by  detached  individuals, 
and  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  an  inconvenience  that 
had  arisen  from  the  marriage  act  1751,  produced  the  cor- 
rection of  a  clause  in  that  law.  It  had  been  enacted,  that 
no  marriage  could  be  valid  unless  it  was  solemnized  in  a 
church  or  other  place  wherein  the  celebration  of  nuptiaU 
was  lawful  before  the  act*  A  pauper  who  had  been  mar* 
rie4  in  a  chapel  erected  after  that  period,  being  sent  with 
a  large  family  to  the  parish  wherein  he  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  a  settlement  as  a  married  man,  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that,  not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  he  was  not  a  married  man.  An  application 
Wa^.  made  to  the  court  of  king's  bench;  and  the  judgces 
tho^igh  they  lamented  the  hardpess  of  the  case,  yet,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute,  were  under  thenecessity  of  jus- 
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CHAP.    tifyiBg  the  recusants.     Throagh  the  ignorance  or  inad- 
XXVJ.    vcrtency  of  the  parties  and  the  clerg^ifcien; many  marriages 
17SL      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  same  predicament,  and  great  numbers  of  inno- 
cent children,   without  any  immoral  conduct  or  intention 
on    the  part  of  their  parents  were    bastardised.      Lord 
Beaucamp  proposed  an  act  of  retrospective  operation,  legal* 
ising   such   marriages,   and  legitimating  their  issue*     So 
humane  and  equitable  a  bill  was  unanimously  and  speedily 
passed.     The  consideration  of  this  particular  clause  led 
many  to  take  a  view  of  the  marriage  act  in  general  ;  and 
among  others  Mr.  Charles  ¥oXy  who,  employing  the  argu* 
ments  that  had  been  used  in  oppositiua  to  the  bill  in  1751, 
and  especially   with   distinguished    ability    by  his   father, 
proposed  a  total  repeal  of  the  law,  and  brought   in  a  bill 
Differeot    ^^^  ^^^^  purpose  :   but  it  was  rejected  without  a  division, 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the   occasion  viewed   the   subject  in  a  light 
Fux  and     rather  democratical,  considering  the  inclination  of  the  con- 
Burke  on    trading  parties  as  the  »oIe  criterion  of  proper  marriages. 
riagelav.    His  friend  Mr.  Burke  expressed  a  different  opinion,  and 
contended,  that  during  the  nonage  of  parties,  the  sanction 
of  parents  or  other  nearest  relations  was  requisite  in  that 
act,  the  most  iirportant  of  their  Kves,  as  well  as  in  others 
of  less  comparative  moment.     The  marriage  act  (he  said) 
justly    hit   the    medium  between  close    and  mischievous 
restraint,  and  the  former  laxity  which  ha<l  been  the  cause 
of  such  disorders,   and  so  many  just  complaints.      Con- 
cerning the  control  to  which  natural  liberty  should  be  sub- 
jected for  the  sake  of  general  expediency,  these  two  illus- 
trious friends  manifested   on  this  incidental  occasion,  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  which  was  not  much  regarded  at  the 
time,  but  from  subsequent  proceedings  and  events  has  been 
carefully  noted*  by  examiners  of  the  series  and  system  of 
their  respective  principles  and  conduct. 
SoppOcs.  The  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  year  were  subjects 

of  the  severest  animadversion.  ^Vhc  supplies  were  grant- 
ed without  opposition,  though  not  without  reproach  of 
ministers,  for  the  uselessness,  through  their  misconduct^ 
of  the  most  lavish  grants.  Ninety-one  thousand  seamen 
were  voted,  and,  including  foreign  troops,  about  eighty 
thousand  landmen.  The  whole  aniount  required  for  the 
public  service   was  22,458,3371.     To  provide  so  large  a^ 
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swBOy  betides  die  ordinary  means,  with  die  assistance  of  crap. 
contribtttiaas  firom  die  bank  and  East  India  comimny,  twelve  ^^^-^^^J^ 
miUipns.were  raised  by  a  loan.     The  subscribers  to  this      i^gf, 
loan,  for  every  hundred  pounds  contributed,  obtained  one  ^tnva* 
hundred  and  fifty  in  annuides,  after  the  rate  of  duree  per  ?nhe  no- 
cent,  per  annum,  and  an  additional  twenty  "five  pounds  in  ^1^^'°' 
an  annuity  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum ;  which  rate  of  nuiUoaf. 
interest  was  to  be  condoned  until  the  annuity  should   be  ' 
redeemed.     480,d0(d.  were  raised  by  a  lottery,  thedckets 
in  which  were  distributed  among  the  subscribers  in  the 
proportion  of  four  tickets  for  every  thousand  pounds  sub* 
scribed.     By  comparing  the  terms  of  this  loan  with  the 
price  of  the^several  funds  on  which   it  was  negotiated,  it 
was  immediately  seen  that  subscribers  had  a  gain  dt  more 
tha^  ten  per  cent,  besides  the  current  interest,  and  in  fact 
die  omnium  bore  an  immediate  premium  of  ten  per  cent. 
Th&bestowal  of  such  very  advantageous  terms  on  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  loan  underwent  a  severe,  scrudny.     Mr« 
Fox  inveighed  against  it,  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  much  less 
favourable  bargain  than  might  have  been  obtmned.     The 
minister  had  been  offered*  money  to  the  amount  o^  thirty- 
eight  millions,  at  five  per  cent,  without  any  premium,  and 
had  chosen  to  borrow  it  at  sixteen  per  cent,  for  the  first  year, 
making  near  six  per  cent,  fior  evei^,  and  imposing  an  unne* 
cessary  annuity  on  this  country,  of  near  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds-    Mr.  Fox  contended,  in  very  forcible  reason- 

d  ArerBS^  pme  of  tbree  per  ^eiiti. 
WAS  58  1-S  therefore  150  wai 
Four  per  eeoti.  at  72  t-t,  85  ii 
Lottenr  tieketiat  181.  lOi.  four  for 
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The  enrrent  interest  was  fbr  each  hundred  pooods  4L  lOs.  in  the  fhree  per 
cents.  101.  in  the  four,  and  151.  on  the  lottery  tickets ;  so  that  the  minister  paid  a 
premium  of  near  eleven  per  cent  for  borrowing  at  more  than  legal  interest. 
Interest  of  loan   \  •  -  5        5         0 

Interest  of  premium  -  -  0      10         9 


15  9 

■I  n    f  ^.p^a 


158.9d.  heyond  legal  interest  on  each    1001. 

151.  9d   18,000,6001.    9M001. 
Tlius  an  annuity  of  94,5001.  is  forever  paid  by  this  country  more  than  was  nccek- 
stry  for  the  saiine  sum  of  money,  if  lord  North  had  made  the  best  terms  he  could 
for  the  good  of  )iis  country. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y 
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elf  AP.  ing,  that  such  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  competent  and  faith- 
^^^.^^,^  ful  steward  ;  that  the  minister  must  either  have  been  grossly 
1781.  ignorant,  criminally  negligent,  or  willfully  treacherous  to 
hrs  country.  He  could  not  be  so  ignorant  aa^  to  suppose 
it  was  better  to  pay  six  per  cent,  than  five ;  neither  could 
it  be  imputed  to  negligence,  because  the  subscribers  were 
the  minis^r's  own  particular  friends.  His  favourite  con- 
tractor, Mr  Atkinson,  for  one,  had  the  disposal  of  three 
millions  three  hundred  thousand,  the  immediate  profit  of 
which  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  other  shares  were  also  distributed  among  the  minis* 
ter's  adherents.  Mr*  ^on  proposed  that  the  lists  of  both 
subscribers  and  proposers  should  be  laid  before  the  house* 
Lord  North  by  no  means  consented  to  the  application  of 
this  test ;  cautiously  avoiding  a  detailed  answer  to  Mr» 
Fox,  he  in  general  declared  that  he  had  made  the  best 
bargain  he  could,  but  opposed  all  inquiry  into  its  circum- 
stances. Hurtful,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  as  the  financial 
waste  was  to  th^ecuniary  interest  of  the  country,  it  was 
still  more  injurious  to  political,  by  feeding  corruption 
already  so  enormous,  Mr.  Fox  so  completely  discussed 
this^  subject,  that  though  afterwards  frequently  debated 
both  by  the  commons-and  the  peers,  no  new  facts  or  argu- 
V  ments  were  adduced. 
I/wd  The  impartial  historian  cannot  justify  the  public  stew- 

eorrupt'"'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  prodigal  a  waste  of  the  public  money  ;  but  must 
himself,      exhibit  the  twelve  millions  loan  of  1781  as  very  inconsis- 
wRstefui      tent  wijth  the  character  of  an  able  and  upright  minister. 
taoSers"  ^"  the  Other  hand,  however,  he  ^vi  ill  not  hastily  impute  such 
donatives  to  personal  corruption.     The  individual  integrity 
of  lord  North,  hat  never  been  impeached;  his  bitterest 
political  enemies  i^ever  alleged  that  there  was  any  defal- 
cation of  national  treasure  for  his  own  use  ;*  but  what  his 
own  rectitude  prevented  in  himself,  his  inattention  suffer- 
ed in  others.      VVitli  great  talents,  and  manifold  acquire- 
ments, of  an  acute  understanding^  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions the  minister  possessed  a  constitutional  indolence, 
which,  when  mingled  with  good  nature,  often  allows  to 
friends  and  connexions  much  more   indulgence  than  the 

e  Personal  enmity,  the  amiable  character  of  Ais  ministerj  ha%  I  beliere, 
pe^er  provoked. 
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9tem  austerity  of  rigid  morality  would  permit;  and  in    chap. 
gratifying  the  wishes,  or  promoting  the   interest  of  the     ^^^I. 
objects  of  its  attachment,  frequently  transcends  the  bounds      ^^^^ 
of  duty.     From  this  sourte  probaUy  arose  the  largesses  ineffi«i,- 
of  a' minister,  than  whom  no  one  did  more  to  serve  his  enu  and 
friends.     At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ^nevoient 
donatives  must  be  imputed  to  political  considerations,  to  tioQ8,with' 
thie  desire  of  extending  his  influence,  and  fortifying  him-  neL  ofre- 
self  against  the  formidable  host  by  which  he  was  assailed,  soiutioa,  in  ^ 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  sesision  was  closed  with  a  ntuatioDs; 
speech  from  the  throne,*  in  which  the  king  thanked  his  ^^^ 
parliament  for  their  exertions  during  so  k>pg  and  ilnpor* 
tantajiession.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that,  in  the  / 
midst  of  the  difficulties  of  so  complicated  and  extensive 
a  war,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was  not 
diminished.,  He  approved  highly  of  the  consideration 
that  had  been  bestowed'  on  the  affairs  of  India,  and  trust- 
ed the  busTRCBs  would  be  resumed  and  completed  at  their 
next  meeting*  ^^  Peace  (he  concluded)  is  the  earnest  wish 
^^  of  my  heart,  bot  I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the  spirit 
^^  and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  powerful  aseiatance 
^^  of  my  parliament,  and  the  protection  of  a  just  and  all 
^^  ruling  Providence,  to  accept  in  any  terms  and  condi- 
^^  tions,  than  such  as  may  consist  with  the  honour  and 
**  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  permaiient  interest  and 
"  security  of  my  people," 
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East  JbuSei-^Byder  Aify  uvoadea  the  CamatiC'^-^ohntl 
BaiUie  defeats  hm^  iui  is  drawn  into  ah  ambuacadey 
averpewered  hy  numbers^  and  destroyed^/'^^i^nd  pro^ 
gress  of  Hyder^i-'^-^Constemaiion  ai  Madra»^''HJami 
reaches  Cakutta.'^^ir  Eyre  Coote  sent  to  command  in 
the  Camatic^'^omparaihely  small  army*'-^Plan  of  opa^ 
rations  for  IfBlni^^uccessive  victories  over  Hyder^/"^ 
Coote  restores  the  British  affairs  in  the  CamatiCi/'^ 
Admiral  Hughes  destroys  Hyder^s  shipping  on  the  Ma-- 
lobar  coast'^^^educes  Dutch  settiementSm — Europe*"*'^ 
Plans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  when  rein/brced  by  the 
'  Dutdu^^French  invade  the  island  of  Jer^y^^^tre  at 
first  successful,  but  ^finally  repelled^^^Blockade  of  Gib' 
rakar^^^ritish  fieei  supplies  the  garrison  with  provi- 
sions  I  Spaniards  rtsshe  to  attempt  its  reduction  by 
storm  I  immense  preparations  for  this  purpose^f^-^General 
EUiot^'^rand  sehime  for  totally  Ascon^ttng  the  ent' 
my'^mbold,  masterly,  and  complete  di^ositiottF^^aUy  of 
November  %7ihmmenHrely  deotroys  the  enemy^s  prepara- 
tions^-^Darby  endeavours  to  bring  the  enemy^s  fleet  to 
battle,  but  in  vain^'^^The  combined  feet  of  forty-nine 
ships  of  the  line  sails  to  the  c/utnnel'^British  fleet  of 
thirty  ships  beeps  the  sea^^-^The  hostile  Armada,  not- 
withstanding its  superiority,  will  not  venture  an  attack 
'■'Retires  to  harbour^-^British  trade  protected^ — Admi- 
iral  JCempenfeldt  intercepts  a  French  convoy* — War  xvith 
ffolland*''^Action  off  the  Dogger^bani^'-^Commodore 
yohnston^s  expedition  to  the  cape  of  Good  HopC'^^hough 
not  entirely  successful,  captures  several  valuable  prizes. 
^..JfVest  Indies.--^Tremetidouo  hurricane  in  the  Leetvard 
Jskmds-^in  Jamaica^^-^umane  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  distresses.^'^Campaign  opens.^^^Reduction  of  St* 
Eustatiiis. -^Holland  experiences  the  folly  of  going  tp 
war  with  Briiain.'^De  Grasse  arrives  in  the  West  In- 
dies witf\  a  greater  fie^t  than  the  British.^^Admtrai 
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Jffaodj  detached  by  Rodney^  offera  battte  to  the  Ftench'^ 
they  will  not  venture  a  close  engagement^  but  keep  a 
running  fighU^^A  French  armament  invades  Tobago--^ 
smail  garrison  there^-^haracter  and  gallant  defence  of 
Governor  Fergusson^^his  judicious  and  kind  treatment  qf 
his  negroes — their  gratitude^  fidelity^  and  vaiour-^^-over' 
powered  by  numbers^  yields  by  an  honourable  capttula* 
tiony^-^Rodney  endeavours  to  meet  de  Grasse^  vAo  avoids 
I  an  encounter. — Spaniards  reduce  West  Florida^i'-^Last 
efforts  of  Britain  for  the  recovery  of  North  Amertca^--^ 
general  misinformaition  and  false  conclusions  of  ministers 
-^me^nify  every  transient  success^^'^afiguine  hopes 
from  the  reduction  of  Carolina  dektsive.-^^bject  and 
plan  of  the  campaign  ifSU^^Lord  Cornwallis  begina 
his  march*^^Expedition  of  light  troopS'-^'^feat  of  the 
enterprising  and  brave  Tarleton-'^isadvantage  to  the 
British  from  this  eRsaster.^^^Battle  of  GuUford-^om'^ 
waUis  successful^  but  trith  considerable  loss^-'^-Operations 
of  hrd  Rmaxhn  in  Caroiituh^^enterprise^  skilly  and  ge^ 
ftius  of  that  oammander^  but  by  great  superiority  of 
numbers  is  cut  off  from  communication  xifith  Cornwallis 
-"-rttums  to  Britain-"^  succeeded  by  colonel  Stewart^ 
who  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.-'^omwaUis  enters 
Vtrginiaf-^reaehes  Wil&amsburg^''^pposed  by  an  Ameri' 
can  and  French  force^'^^stabjlishes  himself  at  Gloucester^ 
in  expectation  of  cooperation  from  general  Clinton*'-*^ 
French  and  American  army  nedr  New  Tork.**'4Vashing* 
ton  projects  to  march  against  Cornwallis^  without  being 
folbwed  by  CHnion^^exteraus  stratagem  by  which  he 
overreaches  the  British  commander^^'^with  his  army  Joins 
the  forces  in  Virginia^^^^Comwedlis  surrounded-'-^xpect* 
ing  succours  from  Clinton  resolves  to  defend  himself  to 
the  kM^'-^kilfut  and  gallant  defence^-^^  French  feet 
blocks  up  the  river^-^ur  brave  general  still  holds  otff— « 
,  the  garrison  fast  diminishes""^  general  assault  prepare 
ed^nding  himself  totally  ^nable  to  resists,  lord  'Corn- 
wallis at  length  surrenders* 

WE  left  Hyder  Ally  preparing  to  ei>ter  the  Car-    ^^?: 
natic :  for  this  purpose  he  had  collected  a  mighty,  army.  v,^,isr^ 
The  force  oin  the  Madras  establishment  atqjounted  to  about     irsi. 
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thirty  thousand  mcfn,  but  was  dispersed  at  great  distan- 
ces, cither  in  quarters,  garrison,  or  upon  various  detach- 
ed services ;  part  was  employed  in  the  Malabar  coast,, 
and  a  very  valuable  detachment  was  on  the  Guntoor  cir- 
car,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Bailee.  The  presiden- 
cy of  Madras  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hyder's  designs,  and  by  no 
means  employed  prudent  precautions  to  secure  passes, 
and  fortify  posts,  to  prevent  his  inroads.  Hyder  having 
made  his  way  through  the  GKauts,  on  the  22d  of  July 
1780  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  level  country, 
with  desolatidn  and  terror,  while  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib, 
was  sent  to  the  northern  circars.  Hyder  Ally  besieged 
the  city  of  Arcot,  which  its  nabob  defended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  his  fidelity.  Tip- 
poo Saib  advanced  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  upon  the 
northern  circars,  whilst  at  the  opposite  extremity  differ- 
ent parties  of  the  enemy  were  apiproaching  to  Madras  and 
the  borders  of  TiniVelly  country.  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
the  British  general,  formed  the  design  of  compelHng 
Hyder  to  raise  the  siege,  and  himself  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Baillit's  detachment,  which  was  marching  to 
the  south.  Hyder  on  the  approach  of  Munro*s  army 
raised  f(ie  siege,  but  occupied  such  a  position  as  intercept- 
ed the  communication  between  colonel  Barllie  and  the 
mafn  9irmy.  Baillie,  meanwhile,  with  a  force  consisting 
of  above  t;wo  hundred  Europeans  and  eighteen  hundred 
Sepoys,  encountered  Tippoo  Saib '  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  horsciand  eight  thousand  foot,  at  a  place  called 
Perimbaucum,^  where  he  made  masterly  dispositions  to 
withstand  the  prodigious  superiority  of  number.  After 
a  very  severe  action  the  British  gained  a  complete  victory, 
but  for  want  of  cavalry  were*  unable  to  preserve  their  bag- 
gage«  Baillie  found  that  from  the  intervention  of  Hyder's 
army  he  could  not  make  good  a  junction  with  general 
Munro,  and  at  the  same  that  it  would  be^  impossible 
long  to  retain  his  v  present  post  for.  want  of  provisions. 


f  See  Memoirs  of  die  war  in  Asia>  from  17S0  to  17S4,  by  Dr.  WiUitim 
TUompiPo.* 


*  See  Life  of  Dr.  W.  T.  in  Philfips's  PubUc  Characters  for  1803. 
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He  sent  intelligence  of  liis  situation  to  sir  Hector ;  and    CHAP, 
colonel  Fletcher  was  despatched  to  has  assistance,  who,    ^^^^'^ 
after  narrowly  esca|»ng   being  betrayed   by  his   guides,      ^^gj 
effected^a  junction  with  Baillte*     Their  detachments  now 
prepared  to  force  their  way  to  the  British  army.     Hyder 
pretended  a  resolution  not  to  oppose  them,  and  to  change 
his  position,  but  really  formed  an  ambuscade  round   the  ^tu 
road  by  which  they  were  to  pass  ;  whiles  body  of  his  caval-  J[Xiahv» 
ry,  by  various   movements,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  *•**• 
£nglish  camp.     On    the    10th    of   September,    Baillie's 
corps  advanced  into  the  toils,  and  were  soon  surrounded    , 
by  forty  thousand^men,  besides  a  corps  of  European  artil- 
lery*     Notwithstanding  this  surprise,  the  English  leader  Vafoarof 
made  a  masterly  disposition  and  gallant  resistance.     The  trwps?      . 
Mysore  troops  were  giving  way  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, and   victory   appeared  to   be   in  the   hands   of  the 
British,  when  a  fatal  accident  reversed  the  fortune  of  the 
day :  the  tumbrils  which  co'ntained  the  ammunition  sud- 
denly blew  up  with  two  dreadful  explosions  in  the  centre 
of  the  British  lines ;  one  whole  face  of  their  column  was 
entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artillery  overturned  and  de- 
stroyed. -  The  destruction  of  men  \ya^  gi'eat,  but  the  total 
loss  of  ammunition  was  still  more  dreadful  to  the  survivors. 
Tippoo  Saib  instantly  seized  the  moment  of  advantage,  Overpo^ 
and  attacked,  the  broken  column  with  his  cavalry ;  he  was  ered  by 
soon  followed  by  the  French  corps,  the  first  line  of  infan- 
try, and  entirely  overpowered  the  Sepoys  in.  the  British 
service,  who,  after  displaying  the  most  "intrepid  valour, 
were   cut  to  pieces.     Baillie   himself  being  dangerously 
wounded,  rallied  his  handful  of  Britons,  formed  a  square, 
and  his  soldiers,  without  ammunition,  fighting  with  their 
bayonets,  repulsed  the  Asiatic  host,  until  exhausted  rather 
than  conquered  they  fell,  and  were  trampled  by  horses 
and  elephant9.     Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  colonel 
Fletcher;  colopel  Baillie,  and  about  two  hundred  Euro* 
peans,'  were  taken  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  every  iiisult         v 
and  cruelty  that  the  ingenuity  of  barbarians  could  inflict, 
while  nothing  could  exceed  their  sufferings  but  the  mag-  • 

nanimous  and  indignant  fortitude  with  which  tiiey  were 


Kadni; 
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CHAP,     bome.^    This  disaster  threw  the  presidciicy  into  great 
J2^^|V  cpnstematioii  and  terror ;  th^  considered  the  Camatic  on 
irsi.      ^  ^^^  o^  heiag  lost,  aad  Madras  itself  in  the  greatest 
AJma  at    danger.     Hjrder  soon  resumed  the  siege  of  Arcot,  took 
it  by  assault  oa  the  3d  of  November,  and,  three  days 
after,  the  citadel,  though  capable  of  a  much  kmger  de* 
fence  if  the  nabob  had  been  rescdutely  faithfiiL     The  sue* 
Caiensu.    eesses  of  Hyder  caused   alarm  even   at  Cafeotta:  the 
supreme  council  placed  little  reliance  on  the  elEnts  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  but  having  resolved  to  assist  that  set- 
'  tlement,  and  wishing  to  be  assured  of  the  proper  applies- 
Uon  of  their  aid,  they  passed  a  resolution,  entreating  sir 
Sir  Eyre    Ejrre  Coote,  a  member  of  their  own  body  and  commander. 
^^^^I^^**^  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
inand  in     army  in  the'Camatic.     The  governor  general  exerted  him- 
4ic  self  to  reinforce  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Hyder,  and 

to  provide  money  for  paying  and  supplying  the  troops* 
It  was  concerted  that  general  Coote  should  sail  immedi- 
4itely  for  Madras,  while  admiral  Hughes  should  direct  his 
operations  against  the  ports  and  shipping  of  Hyder  on  the 
Malabar  coast.     Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Madras  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ITSO,  where  he  found  affairs  in  a  more 
dismal  situation  than  he  had  conceived :  Hyder  Ally  had 
taken  every  measure  which  could  occm*  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced general,^  to  distress  the  British,  and  to  render 
himself  formidable.     His  military  conduct  was  supported 
by  a  degree  of  political  address  unequalled  by  any  prince 
or  leader  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Hindostan  :  his  army 
was  now  augmented  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Compara-  men,  while  the  force  of  general  Coote  did  not  exceed 
wnau         seven  thousand.     On  the  conduct  of  the  general,  invigo- 
«nnjr.        rating  and  directing  this  small  band,  depended  the  £ste  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  probably  of  all  British  India. 

Encouraged  by  his  victories,  Hyder  had  besieged 
the  fortresses  of  Vellore,  Wandewash,  Permacoil,  and 
Chingleput.  Having  called  a  council  of  war,  composed 
ef  sir  Hector  Monro,  lord  Macleod,  and  generkl  Stuart, 

h  -See  narratife  qf  the  sufferings  of  the  ofllcers  and  men,  Tbonuon's 
Wal-  in  Asia,  passim. 

i  This  is  the  fiuhgtaoce  of  Cootc's  fij*st  letter  from  Madras  to  the  India 
director} . 
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the  commaiKikr  in  chief  consijrltedthem  whether  it  would:   CHAP, 
"be  better  to  relieve  these  garrisons*,  or  proceed ,  immedi-    aXVIL 
ateiy  against  the  enemy's  army.     The  former  alternative      ^^gj 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  ^British  Pl&ti  of 
general  obliged  ilyder  to  raise  all  jthe  sieges,  reinforced  foTiTW? 
and  supplied   the  garrisons.     The  French  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry,   notwithstanding    the    generous    treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  the  English,  behaved  with 
the  most  ungrateful  perfidy ;  they  admitted  a  garrison  in 
the   interests  of  Hyder,  and  collected  fi  large   store  of 
provision,  evidently  intended  to  support  a  fleet  and  army  saccesaifSB 
which   were   expected  from  the  Mauritius;    but  Copte  victories 
effectually  crushed  this  nefarious  projcct/by  taking  away  in  the 
their   arms,   destroying    the    boats,    and    removing    the  ^*™»^i«' 
provisions* 

These  operations,  though  attended  with  success,  so 
exhausted  the  army  of  ,Coote,  originally  small,  as  to  ren*. 
d^r  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  army  of  Mysore .  exj- 
tremely  imprudent,  unless  it  should  prove  absolutely 
necessary.  Hyder,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  his  soU 
diers  discouraged  by  the  late  victories  of  their  adversa- 
ries, did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  compel  the  British  to 
an  eiigagpment;  and  during  several  .months  no  conflicts 
of  any  importai^e  took  place  between  the  armies.  Hyder 
at  length  being  strongly  reinforced,  made  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Tritchinopoly.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proposed  to 
march  with  the  army  to  Porto  Novo,  as  well  that  he 
might  frustrate  the  design  of  the  enemy,  as  to  repress. his 
depredation  on  the  side  of  Tanjore  and  the  southern  pro- 
'nnces.  *  The  British  army  was  small,  and  very  indifier« 
ently  provided  for  the  field,  but  the  situation  of.af{alr$ 
admitted  but  of  one*  alternative,  either  southern  India 
must  be 'abandoned,  or  an  effort  mu9t  be  made  for  its 
preservation;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cases  whi^h  hav^ 
often  occurred  in  British  history,  in  which  the  most 
adventurous  boldness  was  the  wisest  policy.  "* 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  British  general,    . 
with  a  small  but  valiant  band,  on  the  16th  of  June  set 
out  in  quest  of  jthe   Mysorean  myriads,  and  arrived  at 
Porto   Novo ;   thence  he  made  an  attempt  on  the   fortress 
of  Chillumbrum,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  *.  neverthelesfty 
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He  resolved  to  perskic  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  battle^  to  which  their  commander  was  now  much  less 
indisposed  than  in   the   earlier  part   of  the    campaign. 
Hyder  was  so  powerfully  reinforced,  that  confident  in  his 
strength,  and  elated  with  the  repulse  of  the  English,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  rather  than  relinquish 
his  design  on  Tritchinopoly  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
Determined  to  fight,  he  advanced  to  meet  the   English 
army,  and  chose  a  very  advantageous  position   within  a 
short  distance  of  Coote.      One  of  the   great  difficulties 
of  the  English  army  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
intelligence  respecting  the    force   and  situation    of   the 
enemy.     Clouds  of  Hyder's  cavalry  hovered  round  our 
camp,  and  overspread  the  country  on  all  sides,  farther 
than  the  eye  could  reach ;  therefore  it  was  not  only  im- 
practicable to  send  out  a  reconnoitring  party,  but  even  a 
single '  scout  could  not  escape    detection.     Several  men 
were  despatched  for  intelligence,  but  none  returned ;  and 
the  British  commander  could  procure  no  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  than 
the  short  view  from  his  own  advanced   posts  admitted. 
Thus  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  Coote  could  form 
tib  previous  plan  of  action,  but  was  obliged  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  his  invention,  which  must  instantaneously  devise 
^lans  and  expedients,  according  to  the  discoveries  which 
he  should  make  concerning  the   Mysoreans.     Such  are 
perhaps  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  a  general 
enn  be  placed ;  they  demand  not  merely  courage,  nor  even 
the  habitual  6kill  of  professional  experience  framing  cus- 
tomary plans  for  common  situations ;  extrication  and  sue- 
tees  were  to  depend  on  genius,  which  must  form  and 
l^dapt  its  combinations  ta  a  new  case,  with  a  correspondent 
^If-possessioa  of  faculties,  and  promptitude    of   execu- 
%ioti%     These  qualities  the  fate  of  the   Carnatic  required 
in  the  commander  to  whonji  it  was  intrusted,  and  they 
y^ere  found  in  sir  Eyre  Coote. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  British 
drums  beat  to  arms  \  at  seven,  the  troops,  consisting  of 
seventeen  hundred  Europeans,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  Se^poys,  marched  out  of  the  camp  in  two  lines ; 
the  first  being  coi{^manded  by  sir  Hector  Mpnro,  and  the 


N      , 
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iiecond  by  general  Stuart.     This  body  of  five  thousand   ^*[AP. 
two  hundred,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  artillery^  ^^"m^^ 
advanced  to  meet  an  enemy  of  seventy  thousand,  with  a      im, 
powerful  train,  directed  by  European  officers*     On  the 
right  was  the  sea;  and  on  the  left,  numerous  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  aa  before  precluded  mtelligence  and 
observation.     After  an  hour's  march,  our  troops  entered 
a  plaio,  skirted  by  an  eminence,  on  which  the  army  of 
Hyder  was  posted,  being  flanked  on  both  sides  by  strong 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  vigorously  and  skilfully  fortified 
in  front.     The  English  general,   from  this  position,  saw 
that  the  success  of  his  handfvil  depended  on  the  first  im- 
pression ;  the  design  which  he  thence  formed  was  to  direct     ' 
his   efforts   against  a  part,   and   cause  a  confusion  which 
might  extend  to  the  rest  of  the   army.     With  this  view  Able  pita 
he  narrowed  his  ^ront,  so  arranged  his  men  as  to  be  nearly  w the^rir 
covered  from  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  assailed  their  tisH  gene* 
left   wing  diagonally :  this  prompt  and  happy  movement 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day;  attacked  in  such  an  un- 
expected manner,  the  Mysoreans  were  thrown  into  disor^ 
der.     Hyder  dexterously  and  speedily  changed  his  front,  Condnct 
in  order  to  encounter  the  English  with  his  whole  force,  Jf^ij"^***"* 
and.  attempted  at  once  to  separate  the  British  lines,  and  to  enemj. 
surround  them  both.     His  dispositions  for  these  purposes 
were  masterly;  but  the  respective  efforts  of  Monro  and  ^ 

Stuart,  with  the  superintending  conduct  of  Coote,  proved 
invincible.      The    Mysoreans   fdught  valiantly,  but  die  Complete 
British  .continuing  to  pursue  the  advantage  which  their  SleB^.**^ 
first   attack  had  produced,  after  an  obstinate  contest  of  tiah. 
seven  hours,  put  the  enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.     The  battle  of  Porto  Novo 
will  ever  be  accounted  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  British  India ;  it  broke  the  spell  which  the  defeat  of  Jf,^!^ 
colonel  Bailie  had  formed,  destroyed  the  awe  that  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  by  its  effects, 
both  on  the  relative  power  and  authority  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  may  be   considered  as   the   salvation  of  India.* 
"  So  little,"  says  the  historian  of  the  war  in  Asia,  "  |:an 
^^  human  sagacity  penetrate  into  the  maze  of  future  events, 

k  See  Thompson's  War  ia  Asia,  p.  255— 2flR.  , 
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^^  that  the^  repulse  at  ChlUumbrum,  which  seemed  preg* 
"  nanf  with  danger,  by  encouraging  Hyder  to  venture  an 
*^  engagement,  changed  the  whole  ^ce  of  our  affairs  in  the 
*>  Carnatic." 

CoQTE  being  soon  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
Bengal,  reduced  Passore,  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  well  stored  with  provisions.  Meanwhile  Hyder, 
being  joined  by  his  son  Tippoo  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
troops,  hazarded  a  second  battle;  but  on  the  27th  of 
August,  after  displaying  his  usual  skill  and  intrepidity, 
be  was  again  defeated.  Undismayed  by  these  losses,  he 
ventured  a  third  engagement  on  the  27th  of  September, 
in  which  British  prowess  continued  triumphant.  *  He  even 
afterwards  manifested  a  wish  for  a  fresh  trial,  but  found  his 
troops  so  disheartened  as  not  to  second  his  desire.  He 
was.  now  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  interior  country,  to 
abandon  the  advantages  of  the  former  year,  and  to  leave 
the  English  possessions  in  undoubted  security.  Such  was 
the  change  effected  by  the  ability  and  conduct  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  1781.' 

Meanwhile  sir  Edward  Hughes  by  his  naval  efforts 
powerfully  cooperated  in  annoying  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land; he  destroyed  Hyder's  shipping  in  his  own  ports, 
and  thereby  bias':*  d  in  the  bud  his  hopes  of  becoming  a 
maritime  power.  Informed  of  the  war  with  Holland,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam, 
which  was  defended  by  five  hunMred  Europeans,  seven 
hundred  Malays,  four  thousand  five  hundred  Sepoys,  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  of  Hyder's  troops.  Admi- 
ral Hughes  was  in  this  expedition  assisted  by  a  land  force 
under  sir  Hector  Munro  :  their  joint  efforts  reduced  this 
place  in  three  weeks,  acquired  a  very  considerable  booty, 
and  compelled  Hyder  to  evacuate  Tanjore.  About  the 
same  time,  the  British  factory  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
with  the  assistance  of  captain  Clements  and  a  small  squa- 
dron of  ships,  subdued  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
west  coasts  of  the  island. 

In  Europe,  the  Bourbon  princes, reinforced  by  the  Dutch, 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  operations ;  they  propos-^ 
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€A  to  subdue  Jersey,  to  attack  our  naval  armaments   on    CHAP, 
our  own  coast,  to  invade  M  inor ca,  and  accomplish  the  reduc- 


1781. 


tion  of  Gibraltar.      In  January,  the  baron  de  RuUecourt 
invaded  thet  island  of  Jersey,  and  leaving  a  small  garri- ^J*"^?^-- 
son  at  Grouville,  marched  to  St.  Helier.      Having  besieg-  the  house 
ed  the  avenues  of  the  town,  he  surprised  the  guard  in  the  ^heo^rein^ 
^iark,  and  possessed  the  market  place  without  noise ;  and  forced  by 

11         1        r    .  Ill-  •  L     1    .     t*»e  Dutch, 

at  the  break  of  day,  the  inhabitants  were  astonished  to  The 
fiud  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.      Major  Cor-  ^^de  the^"' 
bet,  deputy  governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  principal  island  of 
inhabitants,  being  brought  prisoners  to  the  court  house,  At  first 
the  French  commander  wrote  terms  of  capitulation,  '^Y  JJ^^*^,^^*' 
}yhich  the   island  was   to  be  surrendered  to  France,  the  finally  re- 
troops  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Eng-  ^^  ^  ' 
land.     The  lieutenant  governor  represented,  that  no  act 
could  have  the  spiallest  validity  in  his  present  situation, 
and  that  the  officers  and  troops  were  too  well  informed  of 
their  duty  to  pay  any  regard  -to  his  acts  while  a  prisoner ; 
but  his  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  RuUecourt  was  pe- 
remptory in  his  demand,  and  Corbet,  under  the  impression 
of  the  moment,  too  precipitately  signed  the  capitulation.™ 
The   French  commander  summoned  Elizabeth  castle  to 
surrender  on  the  prescribed  terms;  but  this  fortress  was 
preserved  by  the  conduct  and  fortitude  of  captains  Ayl- 
ward  and   Mulcaster,  who  having  retired  thither  at  the 
first  alarm,  prepared  against  a  sudden. attack,  rejected  the 
summons  with  great  spirit,  and  peremptorily  refused  to 
.pay   the   smallest  regard  to   the  capitulation,  or  to  any 
^orders  which  should  be  issued  by  the  lieutenant  governor 
in  his  present  circumstances.      Meanwhile    the  alarm  ex- 
tended, and   the  nearest  troops  rushed  with  the  utmost 
expedition  towards  the  point  of  danger,  and  immediately 
formed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  under  the  conduct 
of  major  Pierson  of  the  ninety-fifth  regiment.     RuUecourt 
required  the   British   commander  immediately  to  yield; 
the  gallant  officer  replied,  that  if  the   French  leader  and 
troops  did  not  within  twenty  minutes  lay  down  their  arms 
and  surrender   themselves    prisoners  ^  of  war,  he    should 
attack  them  the  instant  that  period  was  expired*     Pierson 
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CHAP,    made  a  very  masterly  disposition  of  his  fcH-ces,  and  when 
XXVIL    ijjg  specified,  time  was  elapsed,  began  the  conflict  with 
j^g^       such  an  union  of  impetuosity  and  skill  as  soon  gsdned  a 
detisive  victory.     The   French  general   being    mortally 
wounded,  the  next  in  command  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  their  situation,  requested  the  lieutenant  governor  to 
Resume  his  authority,  and  to  accept  of  their  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.     The  satisfaction  arising  from  this  vic- 
tory was  greatly  diminished  by  the  -fall  of  the  hero  to 
whom  it  was  owing ;  fighting  at  the  head  of  conquering 
troops,  the  gallant  Pierson  was  killed  in  the  twenty- fiftti 
year  of  his  age.     The  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  and  retaken,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
invading  party  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  :  thus 
ended  the   second   attempt  of  France   on  the  island  of 
Jersey. 
Blockade  The  blockade  of  Gibraltar  continued,  and  notwith- 

of  Gibral-  standing  the  supply  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought 
by  admiral  Rodney  in  the  preceding  year,  the  garrison 
began  to  feel  the  distresses  of  restricted  food :  so  early 
as  October  1 780,  the  governor  had  been  obliged  to  deduct 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  from  each  man's  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  and  to  confine  the  consumption  of  meat  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  a  week,  which,  from  being  so  long  kept,  was 
*  now  scarcely  eatable.     The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 

still  greater  difficulties ;  after  the  supply  which  the  Engf- 
lish  fleet  had  brought,  and  even  earlier,  not  a  single  vessel 
arrived  with  provisions  or  necessaries,  either  from  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Barbary,  or  any  of  the  more  dis- 
tant coasts  of  Africa;  so  that,  with  every  other  misfor- 
tune, they  were  at  once  cut  off  from  that  great  and  long 
established  source  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful  market,  and 
reduced  to  depend  entirely  for  relief  on  the  casual  arrival 
of  a  few  small  Minorcan  vessels,  whose  cargoes  were  in- 
sufficient, and  prices  Immoderate."     To  this  distressing 


n  The  following  account,  copied  fi*oin  the  A.nnu{\l  Register  of  17SC, 
and  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  that  Taluable  performance,  clearly  illustrates  the 
dislressed  state  of  the  garrison  :--^"  Of  the  most  common  and  indispensable  ne- 
cessRriesof  lite;  bad  ship  biscuit,  full  of  worms,  was  sold  ai  a  shilling;  u  pound  ; 
flour  and  beef,  in  not  much  belter  condition,  at  the  same  price ;  old  dried  pease 
at  a  third  more;  tha  worst  salt,  halt  dirt,  the  swccpiugs  of  ships'  bottoms  and 
store  bouses^  at  eight-peuce;  old  Irish  salt  battel'  at  half  a  cro\vn;  the  worst 
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situation  both  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  submitted,  not    ^AP. 
only  without  murmur,   but  with  universal  cheerfulness.  ^^^^\ 
Id  such  circumstances,  the  interest  and  honour  of  Britain      ^jg^ 
required,  ^  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  campaign 
thoi^d   be  the  relief  of  Gibraltar;  and  early  in  spring,  , 

a  great  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  the  admirals  Darby, 
Digby,  and  sir  J.  Lockhart  Ross,  was  fitted  out  for  this 
service.  The  French  and  Spaniards  boasted  that  they 
would  defeat  the  execution  of  this  design ;  thereby  con-  ^ 

ceiving  a  vain  hope  of  deterring  Britain  from  the  attempt. 
The  JE^glish  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- eight  sail  of  the 
line.  A  French  armament  of  twenty-six  ships  was  ready 
at  Brest,  while  thirty  Spanish  ships  were  parading  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz.  France  was  much  more  intent  on  her  own 
designs  of  overpowering  the  British  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  cooperating  with  the  native  powers  of 
£ast,  than  on  seconding  the  project  of  Spain  against 
Gibraltar;  instead  of  seeking  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of 
her  allies,  she  sent  her  principal  naval  force,  under  count 
de  Grasse,  to  the  western  world,  and  a  strong  squadron 
under  Suflrein  to  the  eastern.  The  British  floet  left  St. 
Helens  on  the  ISth  of  March,  and  were  obliged  to  delay 
some  days  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  waiting  for  victuallers 
from  Cork.  It  had  also  under  its  convoy  the  East  and 
West  India  fleets :  having  conducted  these  merchantmen 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fleets,'  admiral  Darby 
steered  for  Gibraltar  with  his  naval  force,  and  ninety- 
seven  victuallers.  On  the  12th  of  April  he  arrived  off  JJufl^J* 
Cadiz,  where  he  saw  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  at  anchor,  supplies^ 
and  evidently  disposed  to  aflbrd  him  no  opposition.  The  ^^  ^^' 
Britivh  admiral  having  sent  forward  the  convoy  under  prov>Mo»9' 
cover  of  a  Jew  men  of  war  and  frigates,  efuised  with  his 


sort  of  bit)«rn  stigar  brought  the  saVne  price ;  and  English  farthing  eandles  were 
1^  at  8ix>pcnce  a  piecs. 

"  But  fresh  provisions  bore  still  more  exorbitant  prices,  even  when  the 
arrival  of  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  opened  a  market:  turkeys  sold. at 
three  pounds  twelve  shillings''  a  piece ;  sucking  pigs  at  two  giuaeas ;  ducks  at 
half  a  guinea ;  and  small  hens  sold  at  nine  shilUngs  a  ptiece.  A  guinea  was  re- 
fVised  for  a  calf's  pluck ;  and  one  pound  seven  sliiUings  asked  for  an  c»'a  head. 
To  heigliten  every  distress,  the  firing  was  so  nearly  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  af- 
ford a  suiSctency  for  the  tuost  indispensable  culinary  purposes ;  so  that  all  the 
jraeii  of  the  town  and  garrison  was  washed  in  cola  water,  and  worn  without  iron* 
ing.  This  want  was  severely  felt  in  the  wet  season,  which,  notwithstanding;  the 
guiend  warmth  of  the  climate,  i«  exceedingly  ootd  at  Gibraltur*" 
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CHA^    fleet  oiF  the  streights,  in  hopes  of  enticing  the  enemy  tm 
^^^^^  hazard  an  engagement ;  but  the  Spanish   armament  re- 
^j^^       mained  in  its  former  station.      A  vexatious,  though  not 
formidable  enemy  greatly  annoyed  the  British  fleet ;  dur- 
ing the  siege  several  gun  boats,  constructed  at  Algeziras 
on  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  bay,  by  night  crossed 
and  fired  on  the  town  and  garrison.      Wh^n  the  convoy 
was  in  the  bay,  about  twenty  of  these  boats  sailed,  under 
the  benefit  of  a  cairn,  every  morning  from  Algeziras,  and 
with  a  fixed  and  steady  aim  regularly  cannonaded  and 
bombarded  our  ships ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  at  its  stat- 
ed hour  began  to  spring  up,  they  immediately  fled,  and 
were  pursued  in  vain.     These  eflbrts  were  merely  trou- 
blesome, without  effecting  any   material  damage  to   the 
The  Span-  shipping,  and  the  garrison  was  completely  supplied*      £n- 
Sve  to  at-  raged  at  this  disappointment  of  her  expectations  to  reduce 
tempt  iu     Gibraltar  by  blockade,  Spain  redoubled  her  exertions  for 
by  storm,     compassing  her  object  by  force.     She  i*aised  the  most  stu- 
Immense     pendous  \^orks,  and  placed  on  them  the  most  formidable 
tions  for      artillery  that  had  ever  been  employed  in  a  siege  :  a  hun- 
pose.^**''     dj*ed  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighty  mortars. 
Constant     poured  their   fire   upon-  Elliot's   brave    garrison.       This 
and  bopi.    dreadful  cannonade  and  bombardment  was'  continued  night 
hardment.  ^^^   ^^y  f^^  many  months,  without  intermission.      No- 
thing, it  was  said  and  may  well  be  conceived,  could  be 
more  terribly  sublime   than  the    view  and  report  of  this 
scene  to  those  who  observed  them  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  during  the  night,  especially  in 
the  beginning,  Avhen   the  cannonade   of  the  enemy  being 
returned  with  still  superior  power  by  general  Elliot,  the 
whole  rock  seemed  to  vomit  out  fire,  and  all  distinction  of 
parts  were  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.      While  the.  fleet  con- 
tinued in  the  bay,  general  Elliot  retorted   the  enemy's  at- 
tack with  a   prodigious  shower  of  fire ;  but  as  it  was  a 
standing   maxim    with  that   experienced  and  wise    com- 
mander, never  to  waste  his  ammunition,  and  as  the  great 
and  evidently  increasing  difficulty  of  supply  rendefed  this 
caution  still  more  essentially  neces«aYy,  he  soon  retrench- 
ed in  that  respect,  and  seemed  to  behold  unconcerned  the 
fury  and  violence  of  the  enemy.      It  was  calculated,  that 
duriug  three  weeks  the  Spaniards  expended  fifty  ton  o£ 
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powder  each  day :  after  that  time,  however,  they  relaxed     chap. 
tfieir  efforts,  and  were  more  sparing  in  the  consumption  of  ^^— ^^,^ 
ammunition.     The   unpression  made  on  the  garrison  by      j^gj 
these  exertipns  was  very  disproportionate  to  the  labour  and 
expense  of  the  enemy.     The  whole  loss,  from  the  t2th 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  amounted  to  only  one  com- 
missioned officer  and  fifty-two  private  men  killed,  and  to 
seven  officers  and^two  hundred  and  fifty-three  privates 
wounded*     The  damage  of  the  works  was  too  trifling  to 
give  any  concern  to  the  defenders,  but  the  duty  and  fa- 
tigue were  extremely  great.     The  town  suffered  dreadful 
damage  :  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  various  nations  and 
religions ;  the  English  amounted  only  to  five  hundred,  the 
Romati  catholics  to  near  two  thousand,  and  the  Jews  were 
little  short  of  nine  hundred.     Those  who  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  the  cannonade  and  bombardment  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  leaving  so  dangerous  a  situation,  and    re- 
moved either  to  England  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
However  the  Spaniards  found  they  might  destroy  the  lives 
and  effects  of  individuals,  they  could  not  advance  their  ob- 
ject by  all  their  operose  labour,  and  therefore  towards  the 
cl^se  of  the  summer  suspended  their  efforts* 

General  Elliot  meanwhile  appeared  to  employ  Generid 
himself  in  strengthening  his  defences,  while  he  was  really  °^' 
meditating  a  terrible  blow  on  the  camp*  of  the  enemy. 
Having  seen  that  the  preparations  of  the  Spaniards  were 
arrived  ^at  the  highest  possible  perfeceion,  he  conceived  a 
project  of  frustrating  all  their  mighty  efforts,  by  attacking, 
storming,  and  destroying  their  wprks.  He  employed  the 
greatest  part  of  autumn  in  making  the  most  complete  ar- 
rangements for  executing  the  whole  and  every  part  of  this 
grand  design.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  fortifications 
on  every  side  at  the  same  instant :  to  effect  this  purpose^ 
he  distributed  his  various  forces  where  the  several  parts 
could  respectively  be  most  efficient,  and  in  such  relative, 
positions  as  rendered  cooperation  most  easy,  expeditious, 
and  impressive.  To  fertility  of  invention,  the  genius  of 
£Uiot  united  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  grasped 
objects  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations,  cool  and  vigor- 
ous judgment,  and  nice  discriminatipn ;  with  the  greatest 
exactness  he  adjusted  his  plan  in  all  departmentS|  and 
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CHAP,  made  provisions  for  every  probable  contingency.  The 
^^1^^^*  time  he  fixed  for  his  enterprise  was  a  night  during  the 
•1781.  darkness  of  winter.  On  the  27th  of  November,  at  three 
w"^  ^  h  **^  ^^^  morning,  the  British  force  marched  in  the  foUow- 
'  ing  order:  the  troops  were  divided  into  three  columns; 
the  centre  was  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant 
colonel  Dachenhausen,  the  column  on  the  right  by  lieuten- 
ant colqnel  Hugo  of  the  same  corps,  and  the  body  on  the 
left  by  lieutenant  colonel  Trig  of  the  12th  regiment;  the 
reserve  was  led  by  major  Maxwell  of  the  7Sd ;  a  party  of 
teamen,  in  two  divisions,  wqs  conducted  by  the  lieuten- 
ants Campbell  and  Muckle  of  the  Brilliant  and  Porcu- 
pine royal  frigates ;  and  the  whole  body  was  headed  by 
brigadier  general  Ross.  In  each  column  there  was  an 
advanced  corps,  a  body  of'  pioneers,  a  party  of  artillery- 
men carrying  combustibles,  a  sustaining  corps,  and  a  re- 
serve in  the  rear.  With  such  silence  did  they  march, 
that  the  enemy  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  ap- 
jproach,  until  an  universal  attack  conveyed  the  tremendous 
intimation.  The  ardour  of  our  troops  was  every  where 
irresistible :  the  Spaniards,  astonished,  confounded,  and 
dismayed,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  aban- 
doned those  immense  works  of  so  much  labour,  time,  and 
expense.  The  whole  eSbrts  of  Spanish  power  and  skill 
for  two  years,  the  chief  object  of  their  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, were  in  two  hours  destroyed  by  British  genius  direct- 
ing British  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  skill.  The  most  won- 
derful exertions  were  made  by  the  pioneers  and  artillery- 
men, who  spread  their  fire  with  such  astonishing  rapidity, 
that  in  half  an  hour  two  mortar  batteries  of  ten  thirteen 
inch  mortars,  the  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the 
lines  of  approach,  communication,  and  traverse,  were  in 
flames,  and  every  thing  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  was 
finally  reduced  to  ashes.  The  mortars  and  cannon  were 
«piked,  and  their  beds,  carriages,  and  platforms  destroyed, 
The  magazines  blew  up  one  after  another  in  the  course  of 
th^  conflagration.  Before  daybreak  the  British  force, 
having  completely  executed  their  grand  project,  returned 
to  the  garrison. 

Admiral   Darby  having,  in  vain,  endeavoured  tq 
draw  the  Spanish  fleet  to  an  engagement,  after  relieving 
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•Gtbk*»It;ar  returned  to   protect  thie  channel.     Meanwhile    CHAB. 
nioiiaieur  de  Gitiscl)«n,  understanding  that  the  British  fleet    ^^^^'' 
to  longer  intervened  botween  Brest  and  Cadiz,  sailed  with      u^i^ 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  Darby  ea^ 
support   it  in   the  invasion  of  Minorca;  which^  next  to  bring  the 
Gibraltar,  was  the  principal  European  object  of  Spanish  S"®™^  f^^ 
ambition.     They  set  sail  for   Cadiz  in  the  end  of  July,  Ue,  but  in 
having  ten  thousand  land  forces  on  board ;  proceeding  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
with  these  to  the  Medirterradean,  they  left  them  at  Minor-  baaed  ieet 
ca^  and  returning  tt^  the  Atlantic,  directed  their  course  to  nine'Zipt. 
the  Eaglish   channel,  with  forty-nine  ships  of  the  line*  J|^fJ*to*t^e 
Their  reasons  for  taking  this  direction  were  various :  they  ohimnei. 
proposed  to  prevent  succours  from  being  sent  to  Minorca^ 
Imd  to  intercept  our  homeward  bound  fleets,  which  were 
etcpected  at  this    time   to  return,  and  a  large    outward 
bound  convoy  on    the  eve.  of  sailing  from    Cork.      So 
Utile    had  we   foreseen   or  suspected  their   design,  that 
ihe  combined    fleets   had   formed,  a   line   from  Ushant 
to  the  Scilly  islands,  to  bar  the  entrance  into  the  channel; 
beforh  it  was  known  in  England  that  they  were  arrived  in 
the  ocean*     Admiral   Darby,  then  in  die  chanilel,  had 
alflkost  fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  with  only  twenty  ships  of 
the>  litie,  when  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  neutral  vessel 
iofermed  hitn  of  their  situation  and  force.     The  British 
^miral  return^  to  Torbay  to  wait  for  reinforcements, 
$uid  instructions  from  the  admiralty i»     His  fleet  was  soon 
joined  by  son\any  ships  as  to  amount  to  thirty  sail  of  th^  ThcBri- 
Unc :  he  now  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  for  the  protec-  SSiyrffiM 
tion  of  the  homeward  bound  merchantmen;  but,  as  the  of  the  line 
^lemy  was  so  much  superior,  to  avoid  a  close  and  deci-  s^ 
sive  engagement,  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  convoy.     Meanwhile  the  French  admiral 
proposed  to 'attack  the  British  fleet  in  its  station  at  Tpr- 
bay,  but  was  overruled  by   his  Spanish  colleague.     That 
commander  represented  the  state   both  of  the  ships  and 
men,  of  whom,  especially  the  Spaniards,   great  numberss 
were  sick,  as  depriving  them  really  of   that  superiority 
which   they  possessed   in   appearance.     They    there  tore 
directed  their  attention  entirely  to  the  interception  of  Bri- 
tish merchandise.    But  very  stormy  weather  obliged  thenik 
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to  return,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  to  Brest,  where 
the  French  going  into  port,  the  Spaniards  proceeded,  to 
their  own  coasts.  Darby,  after  conducting  the  expected 
merchantmen  into  harbour,  returned  himself  to  Plymouth 
in  November. 

The  French  refitted  their  fleet  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition.' Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  they 
proposed  to  reinforce  count  de  Grasse  with  both  troops 
and  ships  of  war  in  the  west,  and  to  support  him  with 
stores;  to  reinforce  and  suppl}^  SuiFrein  in  the  east;  and 
to  rejoin  the  Spanish  fleet,  that  they  might  prevent  Eng- 
land from  relieving  Minorca.  The  several  squadrons 
and  convoys  were  ordered  to  sail  together  as  far  as  their 
course  lay  in  the  same  direction.  The  British  admiral 
heard  of  this  preparation  and  its  objects,  but  without 
being  accurately  informed  of  its  force,  which  amounted  to 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line.  They  despatched  admiral 
Kempenfeldt  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun 
ship,  and  four  frigates,  to  intercept  the  French  squadron 
and  convoy.  The  British  admiral  descried  the  enerajr 
on  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  fleet  and  convoy  were 
dispersed  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  the  latter  consider- 
ably behind.  He  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  this 
situation,  by  first  cutting  off  the  convoy,  and  afterwards 
fighting  the  fleet.  For  the  intended  service,  admiral 
Kc^mpenfeldt^s  number  of  frigate^  was  much  too  small; 
notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  however,  twenty  trans- 
ports and  storeships,  were  captured,  containing^  eleven 
hundred  land  forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great 
quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  warlike  stores,  camp  equi- 
page, clothing,  and  provisions ;  many  ships  were  also 
dispersed.  The  French  admiral,  meanwhile,  endeavour-, 
ed  to  collect  his  fleet,  and  form  a  line,  but  night  came  on 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Kempenfeldt, 
still  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  made  preparation^ 
fofr  fighting  the  next  morning.  At  daylight,  perceiving 
them  to  leeward,  he  formed  his  line;  but,  on  a  nearer 
lipproach,  discovering  their  strength,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  decline  an  engagement.  The  enemy  did  not 
appear  so  confident  in  their  superior  numbers  as  to  urge 
the  British  to  batkle:  both  fleets  therefore  parted,  as  if  by 
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mutual  com^bt.    Valuable  *s^  »wlis  tlfie  capttirc  achieved  chap. 
by  Kempenfeldt,  yet  gfeat  d^sMtisfactibn  Was  excited  in  .,^^3>L/ 
finghmd  agaitiat  the  admit^lty,  fof  not  luroishing  that     ^y^j   - 
gallant  cokimander  with  a  fsrce  which  might  have  seized 
Ae  Tionvoy,  and  vanquished  the  French  fleet:  there,  were 
ships,  thfey  isaid^  lyitig  idle  In  harbour,  which  ought  to 
have  beeii  employed  in  this  service^ 

The  war  with  Holland  required  in  Europe  a  con- WatwUB 
siderable  diversion  of  our  naval  force.  The  Dutch  were  ^'^^* 
fortunately  very  little  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  ex-, 
tremely  deficient  in  seamen  and  naval  stores,  in  which 
they  had  heretofore  so  greatly  abounded.  Thfe  object^ 
arising  from  war  with  them  were,  by  cutting  off  their 
sources  of  naval  supply  from  the  north,  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  their  mai*ine,  tp*  destroy  their  immense 
commerce  from  those  quarters,  to  protect  pur  own,  and 
to  prevent  their  ifitefcourse  with  Our  enemies  in  jsouthern 
Europe.  For  these  purposed  a  fleet  was  stationed  in  the 
North  Seas,  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker.  In  the  begin^ 
niiig  of  June,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  prepare  such  a 
fleet  as  should  protect  their  own  Baltic  trade,  and  inter-  \ 
f^ept  ours.  On  the  19th  of  July,  admiral  Z^utman  sailed 
from  the  Texel,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  ten  very 
large  frigates,  and  five  sloops.  Admiral  Parker  was 
now^  on  his  return  from:  Elsineur,  with  a  gonvoy  under 
his  prote<jtion ;  his  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the 
line,  of  which  two  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  seve- 
ral frigates. 

Early  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  fleets  eame  in  sight  Aetionor 
•f  each  other  off  the  Dogger  Bank ;  Parker  perceiving  the  Bank.*^^^^ 
strength  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  convoy  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way,  and  sent  his  frigates  for  their  protection  :  the 
jDutch  admiral  having  used  the  same  precaution,  prepared 
for  battle  and  both  fSarties  appeared  eager  for  a  close  en- 
gagement.    They  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  gloomy . 
silence,  without  firing  a  gun  until  they  were  within  pistol 
shot.     The  Dutch  were  superior  both  in  number  of  ships 
and  weight  of  metal ;   but  the  British  admiral,  notwith- 
standing this  inferiority,  made  the  battle  a  trial  of  force,^ 
rather  than  of  skill.     Indeed  both  parties  were  so  extremely 
eag^r  to  display  national  valAr,a8  to  supersede  all  dexter- 


€HAP.  ity  of  m«THeiiTre«     Fo?  -ikre^  hours  and  forlv  minaQm 
^^^^!"  they  fight  withQUt  mtefaiissioi}«  ranged  abre^nt  of  eact< 
im.     other;  the  ^qtilict  wns  e^treei^f  bloody  ;  oif  the  'C^iigii$H 
five  hundred  were  killi^-  or  woondedr  hill  th^  Dutch  loai 
upwards   of  eleven  hundred   men*     Though   the  ememjr 
long  kept  the  s^a  with  astonishing  fimMiess  and  iolzfepidity^ 
yet  the  English  were  evidently  superior;  one  of  thi  best 
ships  of  the  Dutch  was  sunk^  ^nd  ivna  more  so  much  dam- 
aged aa  to  be  forever  unfit  for  service.  Though  the  Britifsh 
ships  were  greatly  shattered,  yet  node  of  thent  were  hurt 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation.     The  Dutch  convoy 
was  scattered,  and  compell^  to  return  home  instead  of 
pursuing  its  course.     The  voyage  to  the  Baltic  was  of  ne- 
cesjsity  abandoned,  all  me^tos  of  procuring  naval  stores  were 
cut  off,  and  the  immense  carrying  trade  between  the  liorth- 
ern  and  southern  nations,  of  Europe,  which,  along  with 
their  fisheries,  had  been  the  great  source  of  the  Dutch 
power  and  wealth,  w^^  for  this  year  annihilated.     Though 
the  result  of  the  engagement,  on  the  whole,  proved  favour- 
able to  England,  and  the  valour,  displayed  in  die  action 
was  highly  and  generally  approved,  yet  the  admiralty  was 
severely  blamed  for  not  furnishing  admiral  Parker  with  a 
sufficient  force.     There  were  as  maHy  ships  idl^,  either  at 
Chatham  or  in  the  Downs^  as  if  they  had  joined  Parl^er^ 
would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  D^tch  jlet;t  and  con- 
voy into  England*     The  admiral  himself  appears  to  hav€ 
been  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  support  which  he  had 
received ;  he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  that  occasion 
did  not  conceal  his  sentiments*** 
Eipedition         CoMMODORE  JosNsTONE  was  appointed  to  Command  a 
d^'^^'joir    squadron  destined  to  annoy  the  Dutch  in  another  quarter^ 
fltdne  to     by  attacking  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  settlement  extremely 
of  (£^     valuable  to  the  United  Provinces :  thence  he  was  to  proceed 
^P^i       to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Rio  do 
la  Plata  of  South  America,  where  a  dangerous  insurrectioa 
had  given  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid.     The  Dutch, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  defend  the  capi^,  applied  for 
assistance  to  France.     The  court  of  Versailles  b^ing  also 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  Britain  froin  obtaining  so 
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Important  ^a  pdaseision,  ordered  DM>iu»iettr  de  Sofireln,  in    cHAp. 
his  wiay  to  India,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British  aqua-  ^^^^^ 
dron.     Commodore  Johnstone'^  naral  force  coo»iiited  of  a      ^^^^ 
seventy-four,  a  sixty- four,  and  three  fifty  gun  -ships,  be- 
sides several  frigates,  a  bomb  vessel,  a  fireshi[>,  and  some 
sloops  of  war.  The  land  force  was  composed  of  three  ne^ 
regiments,  of  a  thousand  men  each :  several  outward  bound 
East  Indiamen  and  store  ordnance  vessels  went  out  with 
this  convoy ;  and  the  whc4e  fleet,  including  transports  and 
armed  ships,  amounted  to  more  than  forty  sail.     With 
these    commodore   Johnstone  stopped  at  cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  for  water  and  fresh  provisio.is  :  for  collecting  these 
supplies,  a  great  part  of  the  crews,  apprehending  no  enemy 
to  be  near,  were  dispersed  on  shore.     The  French  squa- 
dron, which  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  jkvith  a'  body 
of  land  forces,  being  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Bri- 
tish, expected  to  take  them  by  surprise.     On  the  16th  of 
ApriU  l^ufTrein  leaving  his  convoy  at  a  distance  attacked 
the  British  squadron  in  Port  Praya^  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago. 
He  advanced, as  if  to  certain  victory,  but  was  soon  taught 
his  mistake :  the  British  force,   though  surprised,   was  so 
far  from 'being  intimidated,  that  they  not  only  rallied,  but 
entirely  beat  off  the  enemy,  with  great  loss  of  men  and  dam- 
age tothe  shipping.     Suffrein,  disappointed  in  this  attempt, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  cape,  where,  by  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  he  should  be  able 
to  defend  it  against  Johnstone's  armament.     The  British        > 
commodore,  finding  on  his  arrival  that  success  would  be 
impracticable,  forb^^e  the  attempt.     Soon  after,  meeting  he  cap- 
with  five  richlv  laden  homeward  bound  Dutch  East  India-  ^rfllfj"! 

"  _    ^        able  priz.e9 

men,  he  took  four,  and  burnt  the  other :  when,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not.  conapass  the  original  purpose  of  his 
expedition,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  prizes. 

The  West  Indies,  after  being  the  theatre  of  the  hos-  Westin- 
tilities  which  have  been  recently  narrated,  experienced  a   ^^^ 
most  terrible  enemy  in  the  warring'  elements.     This  was  Tremen- 
a  hurricane,far  exceeding  in  tremendous  horror  and  dread-  *^*^"*  \^^^' 
ful  destruction  the  usual  convulsions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Leeward 

On  the  10th  of  October  1780,  this  engine  of  devasta-  *«^*«*^*J 
tion  commenced  its  fell  movements  in  the  island  of  Bar- 
ba^es.     Thupder  and  lightning,  whirlwinds,  earthqimkes, 
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GHAP.    torreHU  of  rain,  fire,  s»r,  tarth,  and  water,  appeared  to  vie 
'    with  eadi  other  in  rapidity  of  desolation*     The  first  night. 


^f  1^  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  levelled  with 
the  grpund.  Other  towns,  as  well  as  villages  and  single 
houses,  shared  the  same  fate  v  plantations  were  destroyed, 
the  produce  of  the  earth  was  torn  up,  animals  perished, 
and  numbers  of  human  beings  fell  either  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  or  to  the  dpwnfal  of  buildings.^ 
The  fear  of  a  pestilence,  from  the  multitude. of  dead  bo- 
dies in  so  putrifying  a  climate,  compelled  the  survivors 
instantaneously  to  bury  the  dead,  without  allowing  to  re- 
lations and  friends  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  a  distin- 
guishing attention  to  the  objects  of  their  affection.  The 
negroes  by  rapine  and  violence  added  to  the  general  ca- 
lamity, and  as 'they  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
whites,  might  have  utterly  ruined  the  island,  had  not  gene- 
ral Vaughan  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  been 
stationed  upon  it,  and  awed  those  barbarians  to  quietness 
and  obedience*  The  prisons  being  involved  in  the  com- 
mon destruction,  the  late  tenants  of  those  mansions,  who 
had  been  confined  for  violating  the  laws,  joined  in  the 
outrages ;  but  the  prisoners  of  war,  especially  a  par^  of 
Spaniards,  acted  with  the-  greatest  humanity  and  honour, 
in  assisting  the  distressed  inhabitants  and  preserving  pub- 
lie  orcier.  The  islands  of  St.  Lucie,  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cents, and  Dominica,  were  also  desolated.  The  French 
islands  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  West  Indies,  especially 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  suffered  no  less  than  the 
ftJamaica.  English.^  But  a  still  more  direful  hurricane,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  Jamaica,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  districts  of  Westmoreland «and  Handover,  two 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
of  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  considerable  trading  town  in  that 
quarter,  were  beholding  with  astonishment  such  a  swell 

p  Animal  Ilcgistpr.  1781.  '      f|  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  same 

month  ROjne  jiarts  (4*  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  London  experienced  a  tor- 
nado very  iiAusun!  in  this  northern  climate.    'L'he  storm  burst  on   Hammer- 
.  smilli,  KocliJimpton,  Jtichmond,  Kii'.p:ston,  and  the  environs.     At  llamroei'smith 
t  it  blew  down  a  considerable  j>art  of  the  cliurch,  thoii};h  very  stmngly  built,  and 

both  thi^re  and  at  other  places  damage<i  a  nmnbcr  of  houses.  The  same  day  st 
much  Miore  violent  temyest  raged  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. — See  (Chronicle  iu 
the  Animal  K^Jster  ir«),  aiid  Gentleman's  5laga^iiie  for  October  io  tlie  same 
year.. 
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of  the  sea  as  had  never  before  been  seen,  when,  on  a  sudden,    CHAt*. 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  burstin|^  through  all  bounds,  over-  ,^^i^J!Z. 
whelmed  the  town,  and  swept  man,  beast  and  habitation      i^^ 
in  one  torrent  of  destruction.     What  the  waters  did  not 
reach  in  the  higher  vicinity,  combined  tempest  and  earth- 
quake finished*     Besides  present  desolation,  this  dreadful 
scourge,  by  covering  the    most  fertile  tracts    with   satid 
and  other  barren  substances,  steriltsed  the  ground,  and 
rendered  it  unsusceptible  of  future  culture.    ^  The  loss  of 
property  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  in 
two  parishes  in  Jamaica.     Their  neighbours  endeavoured  Httoiane 
fo  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  but  their  princi-  ®°f ®""   „ 

*  TOdrs  to  al- 

.pal  and  most  effectual  relief  they  derived  from  the  mother  leviate  the 
eeontry,  in  the  generous'benefactiohs  of  individuals,  and         ^'^' 
the  liberal  munificence  of  the  legislature. 

Admiral  Rodkey  was  fortuniitely  at  New  York  at  The  cAm- 
this  terrible  season,  and  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year  ^^^ 
to  the  West  Indies.  Having  concerted  his  plan  of  ope- 
ration with  general  Vaughan,  he,  together  ^ith  that  com- 
ttiander,  undertook  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  St. 
Vincents,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  its  fortificationa 
dismantled,  and  its  garrison  impaired  by  the  recent  hur- 
ricane. Having  however  reconnoitred,  and  finding  both 
the  works  and  garrison  in  such  force  as  to  require  more 
time  for  reduction  than  its  comparative  value  Justified^  he 
l9ierefore  desisted  from  the  attempt.  No  sooner  had  Bri- 
tain been  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  Holland,  than  min- 
isters, with  a  meritorious  policy,  projected  to  strike  a  blow, 
which  should  prove  fatal  to  the  commercial  resources  of 
her  ungrateful  enemy.  ^The  ])utch  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
though  itself  a  barren  rock,  had  long  been  the  seat  of  an 
immense  and  lucrative  commerce  s  it  was  a  general  mar- 
Jcet  and  magazine  to  all  nations ;  its  largest  gains  were^ 
during  the  seasons  of  war,  ambng  its  neigfabonrs,  as  it 
then  derived  from  its  neutrality  unbounded. freedom  of 
trade.  The  property  on  a  settlement  so  cifeumstanced 
was  known  to  be  exu*emely  great :  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  valuable  spoils,  therefore,  government  directed  its 
views,  and  sent  instructions  to  the  commanders  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  opulent  repository*  As  the  place  was 
miturally  strong,  vr\A  die  assistance  of  the  Fjfsnsh  it 
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(XIAP.    nu^t  have   be^i  rendered  able  to  withstand  an  attack. 
Our  commanders,  to  smttcipate  reinf(»'cements,  and  at  the 


1^31^  same  time  deceive  the  enemy,  first  pretended  a  design  of  as- 
sailing Martioico ;  but  suddenly  appearing  befm%  the  island 
of  St.  Eustatius,  they  surrounded  it  ^itlua  great  force. 
Ca^re  of  The  admiral  and  general  summfoned  the  governor  to  s^- 
^Jj^*"^'  render,  with  which  demand  that  officer  very  prudently 
complied,  and  recommended  the  town-ftsidr  inhabitaCilts  to 
the  known  clemency  of  the  British  cooquerors.  The 
wealth  found  in  this  place  was  estimated  on  a  moderate 
calculation  at  three  millions  sterling*  Soon  after,  a  cOii- 
voy  of  Dutch  merchantmen  richly  laden  were  captured  "by 
three  of  Rodney's  ships,  and  the  prizes  estimated  at  about 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  '  About  thistime, 
some  enterprising  adventurers  from  Bristol,  with  a  squa^ 
dfon  of  privateers,  sailed  to  Surinam,  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  Dutch  forts  brought  away  every  valuable  ship  from 
the  settlements  of  Demm-ara  and  Issequibo.  Thus  Hoi* 
land,  in  the  destruction  of  her  commerce,  was  taught  the 
folly  of  provoking  to  hostilities  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time state  of  the  universe**^ 

Th£  court  of  Versailles  formed  the  same  project  this 
qampaign,  which   had  been  defeated  in  the  preceding,  to 
overpower  the  English  force  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after- 
wards comp<-l  Britain  to  relinquish  North  America*  There 
were  alres^dy  eight  ships  of  the  line  at  St.  Domingo  acrd 
De  Gnine  Martinico,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces*   ;On 
the  West    ^he  22d  of  March,  count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty  sail  of 
Iftdies.       ^h^  jJqq,  one   of   fifty-four  guns,  and  six  thousand  land 
forces,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,,  with  an  immense  con- 
voy, amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  arri- 
ved off  Martinico*       In  the  e»d  of  April,  sir  Georgd 
Rodney  having  detached  three   of  his  ships  toescdrt  the 
St*  Eusitatius  booty  to  Britain  under  commodore  Hotham, 
ha^  only  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  while   De  Grasse, 
being  reinforjced  from  Martinico,  had  twenty-four.     Rod- 

r  British  merchants  being  proprietors  of  some  parts  of  the  property  cap- 
tared  in  the  J)utch  settlements,  considerahle  disputes  arose  between  them  and  (he 
admiral  op  this  suhjeet.  Ic  is  remarkable,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  written. «ii 
this  occasion,  Rodney  prophesied  that  Demarara  would  in  a  few  years  vety  fiu^ 
surpass  in  valtte  the  expectations  which  were  then  entertained.  This  predie- 
tion«  though  then  thought  improbable,  has  been  linof  amply  reHfied* 
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«ey  hknself  remaioing  i^h  general  Vauglian  at  St,  Eim-    OHap. 
tfttius,  sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  towards  Martinico,  in  or-  ^^^^'^ 
der  to  intercept  de   Grasse's  fleet  and   convoy*     On  the     |^gj 
48th  of  April,  admiml  Hood  was  informed  by  his  advan-  Admiral 
ccd    cruisers,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  the  uched  by 
clpnnci  between  St.  Lucie  and   Martioioo*     The  next  ^^^l^i^^'t. 
mfomiog  he  descried  the  fleet  before  the  convoy ;  and  tie  to  the 
tlioiigh  he-  had'only  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  twenty-    ^'*  ' 
four,  and  the  enemy  had  the  unnd  in  their  favour,  the 
British  commander  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement* 
With  great  skill  and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  wind,  and  come  to  close   battle.     De  Grasse,  how*  They  ^^ 
ever,  would  not  venture '  a  decisive  action,  and  from  his  tiu^T eioir 
windward,  posi^n  being  enabled  to  preserve  the  distance  eogage* 
which  he  chose,  began- to  cannonade  so  far  from  the  Bri- 
tiafa  ships  as  to  adaoiit  of  little  execution  on  either  side. 
Daring  the  first  conflict,  the   British  van,  however,  and 
the   foremost  ships  of  the   centre,  after  repeated  endea* 
▼ours,  at  last  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  ene« 
my,  and  having  received  a  very  heavy  fire,  were  consii^ 
derably  damaged  in  their  masts,  hulls,  and  rigging,  be- 
fore  the  rest  <yf  our  ships*  came   up  to  their  assistance. 
Finding  his  wounded   ships  in  a  very  shattered  condition^ 
admiral  Hood  thought  it  prudent  during  the  night  to  sail 
io»  Antigua.     The  marquis  de  Bouille  atteraf^d,  in  the 
alienee  of  our  fleet,  to  reduce  St.  Lucie  on  the  lOth  of 
May  >  but  4>y  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison  be 
was  compelled  to  relfaiquish  the  4esign*     Admiral  Rod- 
ney ix>w  found   it  necessary^,  instead  of  spending  more 
time  at  St.  Eustathis,  to  employ  his  whole  force  against 
the  French  armament ;  he  therefore   immediately  sailed 
to  Antigua,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  repaired,  pro* 
eeeded  towards  Barbadoes. 

On  the  very  d9f  that  sir  George  Rodney  with  the  A  Fieoilh 
fleets  from  Antigua  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  a  small  French  invadet 
squiidron,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  under  Tobago. 
the  conduct  of  M.  de  Blanchelande,  kte  governor  of  St. 
Vincents,  appeared  off  the  island  of  Tobago.     On  the 
23d  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the  enemy  appeared,  Mr. 
George  Fergusson,  the  governor,  sent  the  intelligence  to 
Rodney,  which  the  admiral  ;-eceived   on  the  26th.     The 
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OHAP.    navld  commander  imagiimi  the  fp^rot  of  the  enemy  a^uch 
^5X!!Lf  ^^'^  oonsiderable  thao  it  was,  and  on  that  supposition  de-» 
Ijii      stined  six  sail  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  under  adnmal 
Drake,  with  about  six  hundred  land  forces,  for  its  reliol^ 
That  officer  having  arrived  on  the  30th  off  Tobago,  de- 
scried between  him  and  the  land  the  enemy's  fleet,  con* 
sisting  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line*     Finding  it  ipipos* 
sible  to  attempt  a  landing,  he  retired,  and  sent  the   com* 
mander  in  chief  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  afimrs« 
Meanwhile,  about  three  thousand  French  troops  landed  on 
the  island*     The  defenders,  including  a  few  soldiers  and 
the  colonial  militia,  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  whites  ;  but  they  found  most  faithful    and 
ChBTMter  intrepid  auxiliaries  in  their  blacks*    Governor  Fergusson*^ 
defen^^  himself  was  distinguished  for  his  treatment  of  negroes, 
KrKMwn  ^**®  i^^^  result  of  judgment  and  humanity,  by  which  he 
secured  the  obedience,  while  he  conciliated  the  affection, 
l^us^and    and  established  the  fidelity  of  his  labourers.     His  precept 
kind  tmt-  2^Q  j  example  influencing  other  planters,  r^dered  the  con- 
n^^roes;     ditiou  of  the  blacks  much  more  comfortable  than  in  most 
of  the  other  settlements,  and  attached  to  their  masters, 
hearts  very  susceptible  of  kind  impressions^     The  islandt 
however,  not  being  far  advanced  in  cultivation,  th^d  num*. 
ber  of  negroes  fit  to  bear  arms  was  but.  small.     The  g^ 
lant    Fergttsson  made   a  skilful    and  vigorous  defence 
against  an  ehemy  four  times  the  number  of  his  bravC^band, 
Trusting  that  his  message  would  bring  eA^ctual  succour, 
he  occupied  a  strong  post,  and  for  seven  days  prevented 
the   enemy   from    making   progress.     The    marquis    de 
Bouille,  commander  of  the  invaders,  found  all  atten^>t8  tq 
dislodge  his  opponents  vain ;  wherefore,  to  reduce  them  to 
submislsion,  he  began  to  destroy  their  plantations.     The 
islanders,  seeing  the  approaching  devastation  of  their  pro- 
perty, were  awed  to  concessidns,   which  the  fear  of  per- 
sonal danger  could  not  extort,  and  at  last  agreed  to  capitu- 
late.    The   firmness  of  the   governor  restraining   them 
from  precipitate  offers,  procured  honourable  and  advanta- 
jrcous  termSf     Admiral  Kodncy  clid  not  escape  censure 

9  Brollicr  to  llic  polonclj  \\liO  lived  and  i}\r(\  go  honourably.— See  tEi?  Iiis- 
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tor  not  having  adrated  more  efiectual  ideasurfis  for  the   cmA^^ 
relief  of  Tohago;  aod  it  was   asserted  with  some  reason,  -*-**". 
that  the  French^  witbout^a  great  superiority  of  naval  force,     |^g| 
had  in  this  campaign  acquired  a  most  important  advantage  overpow- 
m>tl|e  W^est  Indies.     From  the -capture  of  Tobago  in  the  numbers, 
beginning  of  June,  to  the  be^nning  of  August,  de  Grasse  ^n  honoutS^ 
contii|ued  in  the  West  Indies,  without  being  encountered  able  ca- 
bjr  Rocbey  ;  and  in  July  sailed  to  St.  Domingo,  where,  ^^^^  *'^' 
after  being  reinforced  by  five  iships  of  the  line,  he  escorted 
the  rich  mercantile  convoy,  with  a  fleet  amounting  to 
tW9Qty-esght  ships  of  the  line.     He  conducted  the  convoy 
BorthwsuTds  until  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  proceeded 
himself  to  the  second  object  of  bis  expedition.     Rodney, 
conceiving  that  his  health  required  an' immediate  return  to 
his  native  country,  sorted  the  West  India  convoy  home, 
and  sent  the  greater   part  of  his  fleet,   under  sir  Sam«el 
Hood,  'to  watch  the  moticms  of  de  Grasse. 

While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  between  the  The  Spaa* 
French  and  British  among  the  eastern  setdements  of  the  ^^„^*  ^'^ 
West  Indies,  the  Spaniards  were  not  inactive  in  the  wes-  Fioriila. 
tern*     £lated  with  their  successful  attack  against  the  Bri- 
tish aettlements  on  the  Missis^>pi,  they  had  extended  their 
views  to  West  Florida.     In  the  year  1780,  they  had  cap- 
iilFed  the  fort  of.  Bobilk,  on  the  confines  of  Florida ;  and 
in  1781,  preparing  a  considerable    armament   from  the 
Havannah,  they  resolved  to  besiege  Pensacola.    The  ene- 
my on  their  first  departure  were  dispersed  by  a  hurricane, 
bat  soon  refitting,  again  set  sail  with  eight  thousand  land 
forces,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the  line.    On  the  9th  of  March 
they  arrived  at  Pensjacola.     Mr.  Chester,  governor  of  the 
province,  and  general  Campbell,   governor  of  the  town, 
with  a  garrison  not  exceeding  three  thousand  men  includ-^ 
.  ing  inhabitants,  made  the  most  skilful  dispositions  for  the 
defence  of  the  place.     The  enemy  were  near  two  months, 
employed  against  Pensacola,  before  they  were  prepared 
for  a  general  assault ;  and  though  they  must  ultimately, 
from  the  vast  superiority  of  their  numbers,  have  prevail- 
ed, yet  the  courage   and  activity  of  the  garrison   would 
have  withstood  theh*  efforts   much  longer,  had   not  their 
principal  redoubt  been  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  falling 
of  a  bomb  at  the  door  of  the  jnagazine,  which  set  fire  to 
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CHAP,    the  powder*     The  nmson  now  finditig  that  faiAeir  de*- 

~tl!^  fence  was  hopeless,  next  morning  agreed  tqi  c^itulate, 

1781.     ''^tng  the  9th  of  May,  exactly  two  months  after  the  siege 

commenced;   and   thus   the   province  of  West  Flmda 

became  a  possesion  of  Spain*.  -  r:    -4   < 


LjHt  efforts         Xhe  historj  now  comes  to  the  last  exertions  of  J 
for  the  re-  for  the  recovery  of  North  America^ — efibrts  glorious  to 
y!^^    the  valour  of  her  champions,  but  termihating  in  events 
Ameriea.    melancholy  to  the  national  interests**     Ministry  had  uni- 
formly been  remarkable,  during  the  American  war,  for 
misapprehending  situations  and  events,  overrating  partial 
advantages,  and  conceiving  them  to  he  general  and  deci* 
sive«      The   reduction   of    Charleston,  and  compulsory 
submission  of  South'  Carolina,  they  considered  as  certain 
indications  of  her  future  success,  and  of  the  desire  of  the 
colotiists  to  return  to  their  connexion   with  the  parent 
Slisinfor-    country.     They  received  the  exaggerations  of  deserters 
fkXteeon-    irom  America  as  authentic  testimony,  and.ga^e   to  the 
iB^tcr&^  effusions  of,  disappointed  pride  and  resentment,  a  belief 
due  only  to  the  impartial  narratives  of  truth.     The  defec- 
tion of  Arnold  elevated  their  hopes  of  recovering  the  co- 
lonies ;  they  considered  his  manifesto  describing  both  the 
weakness  and  discontent  of  the  American  army,  as  unques** 
tionable  evidepce/     Proceeding  on  such. superficial  views 


t  The  following^  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  respectable  field  officer 
of  the  goai^s,  ^atA  New  York,  August  the  24thy  1781,  iUustrates  the  opinioA 
lirhich  was  entertained  by  impartial  observers  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  ia- 
flirmation  aud  ooiidaot  of  ministry,  with  prophetic  sagacity  predicts  the  event : 

"  Well,  here  1  am  onee  moi*e,  wrapt  up  in  military  uousense  ;  for  what, 
but  nonsense  must  be  the  science  of  destroying  mankind,  when  taylors  and 
shoemakers  start  up  generals,  and  dare  to  oupose  us  regularly  bred  practHioiiers : 
however, "  ex  tUhilo  nihil  Jit"  and  these  self-ci'eatcd  heroes  have  the  less  merit, 
as  we  have  learnt  to  bear  and  forbear,  a*nd  even  turn  the  left  cheek  where  the 
right  has  been  smitten. 

**  Now,  my  good  friend,  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  you 
ameh  consolation  from  here.    The  strange  and  unaccountable  infatuation  thai  •• 
attends  our  sagacious  ministers  at  home,  (who  seem  to  embracig  every  phaatom» 
^merely  that  they  mar  be  deceived,)  will  indubitably  assist  others  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  bringing  this  rebellion  to  a  most  dishonourable  coDclusjon.    To 
enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  our  follies,  kc.  &c.  would  take  up  a  volume  i 
but  I  should  wisli  to  g^e  you  some  idea  of  our  present  situation  at  New  York.-« 
When  1  left  England  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have', 
known  better  '*  that  the  rebel  army  was  scarce  existing ;  that  the  people  in 
general  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  misery  and  despondency',  their  finances  tXH 
tally  exhausted,  without  credit,  without  trade,  or^jhe  means  of  procuring  the 
common  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  general  inclination  to  submit 
to  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain."~-ThJs  was  tlie  language  on  the  1st  of  last  April : 
i  own  that  was  a  day  on  which  it  is  usual  for  ilie  un'^tary  passenger  to  be  held  up 
to  ridicule  by  much  greater  fools  than  himsetf. 
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and  feebfe  *  reasoning,  they  formed  their  expectations  and    CHAP, 
plslns.  .  It  was  apprehended  that   general  Clinton,   from    ^^^"• 
the  supposed  weakness  and  disafFectioh  of  Washington's     j^g, 
army,  would  not  only  be  able  to  afford  that  body  full 
croployment  in   the  vicinity  of  New  York,  but  also  to 
cooperate  powerfully  with  the  southern  force,  overpower 
the  Americans  who  were  still  refractory,  and  enable  the 
well  affected  (according  to  the  ministerial  'hypothesis  so 
often  disproved  by  fact,  the  majority)  to  declare  their  senti- 
ikients,  and  asseH  their  loyalty.    On  this  theory  the  plan  of  Object  an* 
the  campaign  was   constructed :  its  principal  and  promi-  l^^* 
nent  object  was,  that  lord  CornwalUs  should  pervade  the  ^^**' 


"  With  respect  to  the  rebels :  at  no  period  of  time  since  the  commencement 
of  thisinfkmous  rebelKon,  have  the  Amerl<»ns  fitted  out  so  ittany  large  ships  as 
within  these  eight  months  :  their  success  (thanks  to  our  navy) .  has  answered 
f&eir  most  sanguine  expectations.  I'heir  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Jla- 
▼annah  and  the  West  ladies  has  been  very  |preat,  although  it  Is  in  the  pdwer  of 
two  frigates  to  secure  the  enti-ance  into  the  river  Delaware.  The  success  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Pensacola  was  entirely  owing  to  the  constant  supplies  of  flour  they 
reeeived  from  the  rebels,  without  which  they  could  irot  have  subsisted  their  ar- 
ray. With  respect  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  great 
it  mutt  be,  when  beef  an4  mutton  sell  at  ^  rate  of  two-pence  a  pouad  in  the 
Jerseys,  while  we  in  New  York  pay  two  shillings :  other  thin^  in  proportion. — 
The  depreetation  of  their  paper  money  is  now  so  far  from  being  a  loss  to  them^ 
that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage,  as,  by  the  constant  cii^,ulation  of  many  hundred 
thousand  AflrJooflars,  which  they  have  at  length  received,  their  paper  curren- 
ey  wiH  be  annihilated,  ao  that  tbiey  are  now  be^nning  on  a  new  bank.  A9  to 
the  des)ioudency  of  the  people,  believe  it  not ;  for  the  spirit  of  rebellion  never 
breathed  with  more  rancour  than  it  does  at  this  moment  in  America.  Perhaps 
the  great  successes  of  oar  forces  to  the  south wai^  have  eenvineed  you  by  this 
time  that  the  Carolinians  and  Vi%inians  are  still  unconquered., 

"  I'he  French  and  rebel  army,  united  under  Washington,  consists  of  near 
twelve  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  who  are  now  called  upon  to  join  with 
the  greatest  force  they  can  collect,  in  the  most  sacred  promise  of  plunder  of  thi^ 
1^,  The  French  flfeet  from  the  Wast  Indieft  is  eapeeted  in  a  very  short  time 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  then  we  are  to  expect  to  be  attacked  here.  As  to  the 
Briticli  army  in  these  lines,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  equal,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  anni- 
Ibilation  of  the  monsteurs  and  rebels  under  the  great  general  Washington,  if  they 
would  risk  a  battle,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not  do, 
as  they  continue  to  insult  us  so  unpunished.  The  conduct  of  this  war  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  most  shameful  and  unpardonable ;  and  neither  justice  nor 
common  sense  is  permitted  to  have  the  smallest  weight  in  the  counsels  of  our 
great  men.  Public  faith,  once  deemed  inviolable,  is  daily  sacrificed,  and  not  the 
^nallest  iattention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  plunder.  The  expenditure  of  public 
sioney  is  notoriously  committed  to  the  most  -mean  and  dishonest  of  men.  Ther^ 
is  not  a  paltry  clerk  in  one  of  our  departments,  who  cannot  in  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth  afford  to  keep  his  town  and  country  house,  carriage,  he.  he.  and 
realise  thoosands.    Facts  must  speak  for  themselves,  and  i  hope  they  will  be  re^ 

3uired.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  to  suppose  that  affairs  can  go  as  they  should 
o,  when  merit  is  discouraged,  infamy  rewarded,  and  the  name  of  an  honest 
man  a  aufiicient  bar  to  his  advancement.  .  1  am  heartily  sick  of  it  all ;  I  wish  to 
return  in  peace  and  quietness  t6  Old  England. 

*'  1  say  nothmg  of  myself;  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  good  health,  deter* 
Mined  to  c/o  my  dutxf  iu  all  situations  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  let  what. 
iaff«D,  Barer  to  «>fn  a  convention  with  rebels. 
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CHAP,    interjacent  provinces,  join  Arnold,  and  in  Virginia  attack 
>^^^^^^^J^  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  an  active  partisan  of  the  re- 
17M.      publicans ;  while  sir   Henry  Clinton  should  in  the  nortfi 
oppose  general  Washington,  and  count  Rochambeau,  com- 
^^^^^-  mander  of  the  French  troops.      Early  in  the  year  1781, 
jiiiuluft      lord  Comwallis  taking  the  field,  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
"***  *       of  Carolina.       Tarleton  having  been  ordered  to  scour  the 
country  to  the  left,  pursued  Morgan  the  American  parti- 
san ;  that  officer  retired  to  the  Broad  River,  intending  to 
cross  it  with  bis  troops ;  but  he  found  that  from  a  sudden 
thaw  the  waters  were  so  high  as  to  redder  it  impassil^e, 
unless  with  great  danger  :  being  so  situated,   and  closely 
pressed  by  Tarleton,  he  resolved   to  hazard  a  battle.     On 
the  18th  of  January,   at   ftght  in  the  morning,   Tarleton 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  the/  were  drawn  up  on  the 
edge  of  an  open  wood  without  defences,  and  though  their 
numbers  might  have  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  own, 
the  quality  of  his  troops  was  so  different  as  not  to  admit  a 
,  doubt  of  success,  which  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  his 

ft  w 

great  strength  of  cavalry,  so  that  every  thing  seemed  to 

indicate   a  complete  victory.      His  first  line  consisted  of 

the  seventh  regiment,  the  foot  and  light  infantry  of  his 

legion ;  the    second  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  seventy- 

6rst  while  troops  of  cavaln'  flanked  each  line.     Morgan 

placed  seven  hundred   militia  in  one   line  on  the  edge  of 

the  wodd ;   the  second  consisted   of  regular  troops,  on 

which  he  had  much  dependence  :  these  he  disposed  out 

Exoedition  of  Sight   in  the  wood.     The   British  troops   soon  broke 

^ps.  ^     the  enemy's  line,  and  concluding  the  victory  to  be  gained, 

were  pursuing  the  fugitives,  when, on  a  sudden,  the  second 

line  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to 

entice  the  pursuers,  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  oa 

Defeat  of  Ijq^Jj   sides.     The  ground  was  in  a!n  instant  covered  with 

and  enter-  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  those  brave  troops,  who  had 

?\Iriefoo.    been  so  long  enured  to  conquest,  by  this  severe  and  ufiex* 

pected  check,  were  thrown  into  irremediable  disorder,  and 

a  total  defeat  was  the  immediate  consequence :  the  loss  in 

killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,    exceeded  four  hundred 

men.      Tarleton  used    ever}''   effort   that   ingenuity  could 

devisq  to  rally  his  men,   and  repulse  the  American  horsc^ 

but  his  abilities  and  courage  could  not  recover  the  fallen 
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fottune  of  the  day.     The  loss  of  Tarleton's  corps,  so  soon  CHAP, 
fltfter  the  disaster  at  King's  Mountain,  was  severely  felt  by  ^^^^!!IV 
lord  Comwallis,  to  whom,  on  such  a  service,  and  in  such      ^^91, 
^country,  light  troops  were  of  the   highest  importance.  >>i»advaii* 
The  American  genend.  Green,  who  had  been  appointed  to  u^sh 
watch  the  motions  of  lord  Comwallis,  was  stationed  with  ^'j^^ 
a  considerable  force  in  North  Carolina^    The  British  gen- 
eral  proposed  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  communication  with 
Virginia,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  to  s^trengthen  South  Caro- 
lina, so  that  it  might  not  be  endangered  in  his  absence  ; 
for  this  purpose  he  left  a  considerable  body  of  forces  at 
Charleston,   under  lord  Rawdon.     Lord  Comwallis  first 
made  an  attempt  to  intercept  Morgan,  which  the  dexterity 
of  that  partisan  eluded.    The  British  army  with  much  dif- 
ficulty passed  tl^e  Catawba,  and,  being  informed  that  gen- 
eral Green  was  posted  at  Guildford,  lord  Comwallis  march- 
ed towards  that  place*     Green's  force  consisted  of  about 
six  thousand  men,  while  the  British  did  ^ot  exceed  two 
thousand ;  therefore  the  American  general  determined  to 
If azard  a  battle*     The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  the  field,  BatUe  ol 
with  a  wood  on  the  right,  and  other  woods  both  in  front 
and  rear  j  consequently  the  safest  point  of  attack  was  on 
the  left  wing*     At  the  same  time  the  general  was  obliged 
to  act  with  g^eat  caution,  lest  he  should  fall  into  an  ambus- 
cade from  the  woods,  as  Tarleton  had  done  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation*     Major  general  Leslie  commanded  the  right  wing, 
colonel  Webster  the  left,  Tarleton  the  cavalry,  and  his  lord- 
ship himself  the  centre*     A  party  of  tight  infantry  was 
stationed  in  the  woods  .to  act  ad  occasion  might  require* 
The  enemy's  first  line  was  soon  broken  i  the  second  made 
a  very  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance,  but  were  at  lengtji 
beaten  back  to   the  third  line,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
Woods  :  there  the  battle  became  necessarily  irregular  ;  the 
Americans  being  more  accustomed  to  such  a  scene  of  com- 
bat, appeared  for  a  short  time  likely  to  prevail ;  but  the 
grenadiers  of  the  seventy-first  regiment^  having  by  a  rapid 
movement  passed  over  a  deep  ravine,  charged  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  break  the  enemy's  line  :  the  confusion 
terminated  in  a  total  route*     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  f?*?'^^^ 
British  amounted  to  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  |  l>ut  with 
among  those  who  died  o;f  wounds  \vas  cplonel  Webster,  ^t^i^ 
Vol.  IL  Gee 
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an  officer  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  general^  and  Ae 
whole  army  for  courage,  military  skill,  and  ability.  The  losa 
of  the  Americans  was  considerably  greater,  but,  when  com* 
pared  with  their  immediate  resources,  perhaps  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  loss  of  the  conquerors.  From  Guildford 
the  British  army  marched  through  a  wild,  inhospitable^ 
and  hostile  country,  and  after  encountering  the  severest 
hardships,  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  at  Wilmington  in 
Virginia.  Arnold,  meanwhile,  made  an  incursion  into  th^ 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  plundered  the  coast.  Being 
soon  reinforced  by  general  Phillips,  they  made  great  havpjp 
among  the  enemy,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  effecting- 
a  junction  with  lord  Cornwallis. 

General  Green,  after  his  defeat  at  Guildford,  spent 
some  time  in  collecting,  reinforcements,  which  having 
arrived,  he  marched  to  South  Carolina,  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  lords  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon.  The 
British  force  in  South  Carolina  was  so  small,  that  their 
situation  was  extremely  precarious  ;  and  their  provisions 
were  so  much  reduced,  that  their  noble  general  was  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  proffered  assistance  of  a  body  of  loy- 
alists, from  absolute  inability  to  afford  them  maintenance. 
Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Camden  when  G^een  arrived  : 
his  lordship  learned  that  considerable  reinforcements  were 
expected  by  the  American  army ;  small  as  his  own  force 
was,  our  general  formed  a  resolution  at  once  bold  and 
wise,  to  attack  the  enemy,  numerous  as  they  were,  before 
they  should  be  still  n^ore  powerfully  recruited-  The 
Americans  w^re  encamped  at  two  miles  distance  on  the 
brow  of  a  rocky. steep,*  known  by  the  name  of  Hobkirk 
l^ill,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  less  fortified 
on  that  side,  because  there  they  apprehended  no  danger. 
Superior  genius  here  acted  on  the  same  principle  which  in 
this  history  we  have  repeatedly  seen  successful,  but  espe- 
cially in  seeking  and  seizing  the  heights  of  Abraham^.  The 
commander  attempted   the  nK>st  difficult  approach,  from 


u  Loi*d  Cornwallis  annoonced  the  death  of  this  valiant  officer  to  his  father^ 
the  late  Ur.  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter,  %vhich  was  published  in  the 
ncwspai>ei*s,  and  universally  admired. 

z  Sjee  Andrews,  vol.  iv. ;  Stedmao,  vol.  n. ;  and  Ramsay.' 

y  Vol.  i.  c.  I. 
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the  weU  founded  presumption  that  there  defence  would  be  chap. 
the  least  vigilant.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  y^p-v^^ 
April,  the  British  troops  marched  ^o  the  enemy  round  this  X7«i. 
swamp  undiscovered,  and  entered  a  wood  bordering  upon 
the  enemy's  left  wing.  Hence  they  rushed  with  such 
rapid  impetuosity  as  to  throw  that  division  of  the  enemy 
into  an  instant  confusion,  which  communicated  to  the  main 
body.  The  Americans,  however,  far  superior  in  number, 
were  Enabled  to  rally,  and  make  a  resolute  stand  :  their 
artillery  arriving  at  this  moment,  afforded  them  powerful 
support,  and  gready  annoyed  the  British  force.  The 
provincials  extended  their  front  to  such  a  length,  that  lord 
Rawdon  apprehended  the  intention  of  surrounding  his 
troops.  At  this  instant  he  conceived  one  of  those  happy 
designs  which  the  emergencies  of  war  caH  forth  from  com*- 
bined  heroism  and  ability ;  he  ordered  his  columns  to  form 
one  line.  Thin  as  this  rank  was,  they  charged  the  enemy 
with  such  fury,  as  proved  totally  irresistible,  routed  them, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Whether  we  consider 
the  design  or  execution,  no  action  occurred  during  the 
war  which  displayed  in  a  greater  degree  the  united  talents, 
valour,  and  ready  invention,  which  constitute  the  soldier 
and  the  general  :  but  little  availed  military  excellence^ 
when  seconded  by  political  weakness ;  the  reinforcements 
intended  by  ministers  to  join  lord  Rawdon,  were  not  sent 
in  proper  time.  By  the  late  conflict  his  small .  band  was 
reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  while  the  Americans^ 
^though  defeated,  were  fast  recruiting ;  our  valiant  com- 
mander was  thus  arrested  in  the'  career  of  victory,  and 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  fresh  troops  should 
arrive.  At  length,  part  of  the  expected  reinforcement* 
arrived  at  Charleston  and  the  British  general  marched  ricans  be-' 
downwards  to  effect  a  junction.  In  his  absence,  Green  siegeNinc-^ 
invested  the  strong  post  of  Ninety-six,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  Augusta  in  Georgia.  Agpre* 
hensive  that  lord  Rawdon  would  speedily  return,  Green 
attempted'  to  take  the  fort  by  assault,  but  the  garrison  made 

•  t   r  «iA«  11    J  l>«t  on  the 

so  vigorous  a  detence  that  the  Americans  were  compelled  approach 
to  retire.     The  day  after  their  retreat  the  British  general  jfj^^^ 
arrived :  he   soon   learned  that  Augusta  was  taken,   and  abandon 
that  the  besiegers  had  rejoined  the  army  of  Green.     The  tempt 
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CHAP,   force  of  the  Americans  was  now  so  poWerltil,  that  great 
numbers  of  the  provincials,  who  had  professed  obedience 


i^rgi  to  Britain,  threw  oiF  the  mask,  and  avowed  hosdtity; 
Finding  every  thing  around  him  itiU  of  danger  and  enmity, 
the  general  perceived  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Ninety- 
six,  that  'he  might  converge  his  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  lower  province,  and  especially  the  capital.  On  hit 
march  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of  Americans  was 
posted  at  Congaree  creek,  and  immediately  hastened  t» 
that  spot.  The  enemy,  by  breaking  down  a  bridge,  endea* 
voured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  British ;  but  Rawdon 
advanced  with  surprising  quickness,  a  party  of  his  troops 
waded  through  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  bank, 
and  cleared  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Lord 
Rawdon  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  Green  to  batde  p 
but,  taught  by  experience,  the  wary  American  skilfully 
and  successfully  avoided  an  encounter. 

Notwithstanding  the  enterprise,  skill,  and  genius, 
•o  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  brave  young  Rawdon, 
Green  on  the  whole  succeeded  so  far  as  to  recover  the 
greater  part  of  Georgia,  and  the  two  Carolinas ;  and  had 
also  entirely  cut  off  communication  between  the  British 
commanders  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Lord  Raw- 
don having  sbon  after  returned  to  England,  the  command 
in  South  Carolina  devolved  on  colonel  Stewart.     Green 
having  both  reinforced  his  army  in  numbers,  and  improv* 
ed  them  in  discipline,  resolved  to  attack  the  British  forces. 
On  the  8ih  of  September,  he  put  his  design  in  execution, 
and  attacked  colonel  Stewart  at  the  Eutaws.    Great  num* 
4>ers  were  killed  on  both  sides,  without  any  decisive  event  f 
the  result,  however,  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  British  thenceforward  ponfined  their  ope- 
rations to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston. 
C^rnvaitis         CoRNWALLis  meanwhile  entered  Virginia,  and  made 
giAia,       "  considerable  progress  near  its  southern  coast*     On  the 
2Sth  of  May  he  joined  the  body  that  had  been  command* 
ed  by  general  Phillips ;  and  in  the  latter  end.of  June,  reach- 
reaches      ed   Williamsburgh^      His  lordship  considered  it  of  the 
bu4*!  mid    highest  consequence  to  command  a  post  on  a  navigaUe 
estabiishe*  river,    as    thus   maritime  assistance  might  cooperate  with 
MtouceUer.  his  laod  forceSf     Qe  acpordin^ly  established  himself  fit 
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(^oucester  and  at  Yorktown,  on  the  opposite  banjos  of  York    CHAP, 
river.      The   marquis  de  la  Fayette,  together  with  the  ^^^^^^^^1^ 
AmeHcan  general  Wayne,  were  stationed  with  a  powerful     1751 . 
body  of  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of  lord   Cornwallis, 
and  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  to  restrain  their 
operations.     Having  fortified  this  position,  and*  taken  a 
generad' view  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  formed  an  opin- 
ion that  a  much  greater  force  than  that  which  he  possessed 
would  be  necessary  for  reducing   Virginia,   and  effecting 
the  object  of  the   campaign.     He   conceived  that  there 
eould  be  no  hopes  of  ultimate  and  decisive  success,  with- 
out very  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  commander 
in  chief. 

Sir  Hekrt  Clinton  appears  not  to  have  coincided 
in  the  judgment  of  the  other  general :  instead  of  reinforc- 
ing the  army  in  Virginia,  he  turned  his   attention  solely 
to  the  defence  of  New  York,  against  which  he  apprehend- 
ed an  attack  from  the  Combined  armies.    To  confirm  him  De«;i»r«ii» 
in  this  apprehension,  the  genius  of  Washington  devised  a  ^^^^ 
vtratagera,   which  easily  imposed  on  the  very  moderate  ingtoD, 
sagacity  with  which  the  British  commander  in  chief  was  ovemaeh-' 
gifted.      General  Clinton  had  intercepted  many  of  jhe  ®*  CUnt^. 
Aoierican  letters  in  the  course  of  his  command,  and  pub-.  * 
li^ed  them  in  the  New  York  papers,     Washington  now 
wrote  letters  to  various  officers,   declaring  that  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  saving  Virginia  was  by  attacking  New 
York  in  conjunction  with  the   French  troops  ;  which,  he 
asserted,  would  be   soon  attempted;  for  he  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  a  geneVal,  whom  from  experi-* 
ence  he  knew  to  be  so  fertile  in  resources,  ^o  vigorous  in 
decision,  and  so  prompt   and   expeditibus  in  improving 
every  advantage.     These  were  (according  to  the  writer's 
intention)  also  intercepted,  and  comt)letely  imposed  on  the 
British  commander  in  chief.     To  continue  the  deception, 
the  two  commanders,  accompanied  by  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  both  armies,  and  attended  by  the  engineers,  recon- 
noitred the  island  of  New  York  closely  on  both  sides  from 
the  opposite  shore  ;  and  to  render  appearances  the  more 
serious,  took   plans  of  all  their  works  under  the  fire  of 
their   batteries.       The  arrival   of  de  Grasse  was  daily 
eccpected  by  the  combined  generals,  and  they  resolved  t^ 
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CHAP,   proceed  by  JDrced  marbhes  to  Virginia,  tiot  doubting  that 
^^         the  mass  of  land  and  sea  forces  which  would  then  be  uni- 
^y-gj      ted,  would  overwhelm  lord  Cornwallis,  when  unassisted  b^ 
Washing-  the  comuiander  in  chief.'     On  the  19th  of  August  Aey  set 
the  ftrces  out,  and  Clinton  considered  their  departure  as^^nly  a  feint 
inVirginig.  1^  cover  *their  designs  on  New  York:  they  proceeded- to* 
Virginiai,  and  joined  the  array  of  la  Fayette.      De-GTasse 
having  arrived  at  the  same  time,  blocked  up   York  rtver 
with  his  ships,  while   his  land  forces  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Americans.    Intelligence  had  been  despatched^. 6y 
sir  George  Rodney  to   admiral  Graves,  that  the  French 
fleet  was  destined  for  the  Chesapeak,  and  that  sir  Samuel 
Hood  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  place,  in  expectation  of 
meeting  with   admiral  Graves  and  the  New  York  squa- 
dron. The  despatches  having  been  unfortunately  captured, 
did  not  reach  the  admiral.    Sir  Samuel  Hood  having  arri- 
ved off  the  Chesapeak  on  the  25th  of  August,  three  days 
before,  and   being   disappointed  in  his   hopes  of  finding 
Graves  there,  proceeded  to  New  York,  which  he  reached 
on  the  28th,   and  three   days  after  the  united  squadrons 
sailed~for  the  Chesapeak,  and  arrived  the  fifth  of  Septem* 
her,  with  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  when  they  discovered 
the  French  fleet  at  anchor  there,  amounting  to  twenty-four 
ships  of  the  line.      A  partial  engagement  took  place,   in 
which  several   British   ships  were   considerably  damaged, 
but  without  any  decisive  event  on  either  side.     The  hos- 
tile armaments  kept  five  successive  days  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  stormy  weather  having  much  increased  the  dam- 
age of  the  British  fleet,  they  returned  to    New  York  to 
A  French  refit.      Meanwhile  B arras,  who  had  succeeded  Temey  hi 
«p^the^°  ^  commanding  the  French  naval  force  on  the  North  Ameri- 
river.         can  station,  joined  de  Grasse  ;  and  thus  the  gallant  army 
X-ord  under  the  brave  Cornwallis  was  inclosed  and  surrounded  by 

is^or^"  "  ^^  immense  naval  force,  and  an  army  of  twenty-one  thou- 
rounded.  gand  men,  whilst  his  own  corps  did  not  exceed  six  thousand* 
Expecting   ]^q|.  conceivinc:  it  possible  that  sir  Henry  Cliuton  would 

succours  It*  t         ^  • 

soon  he  re-  be  SO  completely  outwitted,  lord  Cornwallis  expected  spce* 

dk5fenV°      dy  sucGOurs,  and  made  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  defence 

lumseif  to  until  they  should  arrive ;  meanwhile  he  found  it  necessary 

to  contract  his  posts,  and  concentrate  his  defences;    and 

the  enemy  immediately  occupied  those  positions  which  the 
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Britiah  g^ieral  had  abandoned.    The  trenches  were  open'*    chap. 
'  ed  by  both  armies  in  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of   ^^^^*- 
Qctober ;  the  batteries  were  covered  with  little  less  than 
one  hundred  pieces,  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  their  attacks 
were  qarriefi  on  with  formidable  energy.     In  a  few  days 
I       most  of ,  the  British  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  defence 
I       rendered  hopeless.     An  express,  however,  having  arrived 
:  .  /from^New  York,  and  informed  the  commander  that  he 
f.. .' jmg^t  rely  on  inmiediate  succours,  the  general  persevered  Skilful  sDd 
^/    Ift  resistance.     Two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  fence! 
[  Vgr?*itly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  siege.     The  second 
I       parallel  of  the  enemy  being  now  finished,  they  resolved  to 
open  their  batteries  on  these  works  on  the  fourteenth   of 
October.     The  British  forces  employed  every  efforts    to 
defend  the  fortifications,  but  were  overborne  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  number.     The   noble  commander  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  general  assault,  for 
which  the  enemy  was  now  prepared.    Finding  no  succours 
likdy-to  arrive,  and  himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he 
conceived  a  design  of  forcing  his  way  through  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  and  making  his  escape,  but  found  it  would  be 
impracticable.     Thus  hemmed  in  by  a  very  superior  army, 
through  no  rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  the  skilful  and 
vigorous  execution  of  his  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  this      % 
brave  leader  had  no  alternative  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  gal- 
lant army  without  answering  any  purpose,  or  a  surrender.  Findini 
On  the  latter  step  he  at  last  resolved,  and  on  the  19th  of  able  to  re-" 
October  yielded  by  an  honourable  capitulation.  8ist,8ur- 

At  last  sir  Henry  Clinton  set  out  from  New  York  to  honour- 
I.      aUempt  the   relief  of  lord  Cornwallis,  two  months  after  *^*®^crn^»- 
f*     the  departure  of  Washington  and   Rochambeau  had   left 
1 '      him  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  the  distress- 
.    ed  army.     He  brought  with  him  seven  thousand  land  for- 
r       ces,  with  a  fleet,  which   was  now   reinforced  by  admiral 
Digby,  consisting  of  twenty- five  ships  of  the  line.     Hav* 
ing  arrived  off  the  late  scene  of  hostilities,  they  found  that 
all  was  over,  and  that  succours  so  tardily  accorded  were 
equivalent  to  desertion.     The  French  fleet,  though  still 
superior  to  the  British,  having  accomplished  their  purpose, 
cautiously  avoided  any  conflict ;  and  the  British  command- 
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CifAP.    crs  having  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  upon  tha( 
xxviL   gja^ion^  returned  to  New  York. 

irti.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern  army  and 

its  valiant  commander^  from  whose  antecedent  and  recent 
successes  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  most 
valuable  of  the  colonies  would  be  recovered,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Britain  would  ultimately  prevail.  In  hi^  labori* 
bus  marches  through  the  wild  and  intricate  tracts,  his  lord* 
ship  received  the  fullest  and  most  experimental  assurances 
that  the  people  who  were  asserted  by  ministry  or  their 
adherents  to  be  friendly,  were  generally  hostile  ;  that  eve- 
ry attempt  to  recover  America  through  the  Americans 
themselves,  was  chimerical,  as  much  as  every  idea  of 
reducing  it  by  force.  The  plan  he  saw  had  been  con- 
certed upon  fabe  principles,  and  he  himself  had  fatally 
learned  that  though  he  and  his  heroic  band  had  done  their 
utmost,  there  was  almost  an  equal  deficiency  of  support 
and  cooperation  for  its  execution.  The  surrender  at 
Yorktown  was  the  concluding  scene  of  offensive  war  with 
America.  All  the  profuse  expenditure  of  British  wealth, 
all  the  mighty  efforts  of  British  power,  all  the  splendid 
atchievcments  of  British  valour,  directed  and  guide4  by 
British  talents  and  skill,  proved  without  effect  ;  the 
momentous  exertions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of  blood  and 
r^asure  were  forever  lost. 
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J)i^atisfaction  again  prevails  in  Britain-^enhanc^d  by  the 
news'  front    Virginia^-^ut  of  parliame7ity  a  majority 

•  becomes  inimical  to  the  American  war  and  to  ministers. 
- .  -^Meeting  of  parliament'^^the  iing^s  speech — opposition 

•  invejigh  with  increased  energy  against  ministers-'^exte^ 
rous  defence  by  lord  Nor th^^^preUminary  motions  agaifist 
ministers  before  the  recess^^manifest  difference  among 
opposition  on  American  independence**— -General  plan  of 
attack  against  administration  now  formed  and  matured-— 
the  variotts  parts  assigfiedj  while  Fox  animates  the  whole* 
— Fox^s  J  proposed  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the 
navy^'^negatived  by  a  small  majority.— Conway^ s  motion 
for  an  address  to. the  king  to  conclude  the  American  war 
— carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen^'-^Ministers  still 
bold  their  places* — Lord  John  Cavendishes  motion  for 
the  removal  of  ministers — the  minister  skilfully  addresses 
himself  to  different  sentiments  and  opinions^-^arries  a 
motiotk  for  an  adjournment — a  coalition  attempted  in 
vain^-^he  motion  repeated  by  lord  Surry  •^-^Administra- 
tion resigns^-^haracter  of  the  North  administration, — 
The  duke  of  Richmond's  strictures  on  tfie  execution  of 
colonel  Haines-'^-acknowledges  he  had  been  misinformed^ 
and  makes  a  satisfactory  explanation* — Strictures  on  the 
promotion  of  Lord  George  Germaine  to  the  peerage* — 
New  administration* — The  marquis  of  Rockingham  first 
lord  of  the  treasury — Mr*  Fox  and  lord  Shelburne 
secretaries  of  state*o-^Avowed  plan  of  ministers* — Ad- 

justment   with    Ireland.* Independence   of    the    Irish 

parliament  acknowledged* — Mr.  Grattan's  address*-*-— 
Satisfaction  of  the  Irish  nation. — Supplies* — Parts  of 
Mr.  Burke's  scheme  adopted*- — Conduct  of  Mr*  William 
Pitt'^-connects  himself  with  no  party — reckons  a  chief 
advantage  in  our  constitution  the  equipoise  of  the  orders 
"^projects  a  reform  in  parliament — proposes  a  committee 
h  inquire  into  the  state  of  representation — proposition 
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not  considered  as  a  party  question.-^The  younger  mem' 
bers  the  votaries  of  reform — the  older  are  for  adhering  to 
the  existing  constitution*^^  Arguments  for  and  against*-^^ 
the  supporters  of  reform  outvoted. — Overtures  of  Mr. 
Fox  for  peace  with  the  Dutch. — Premature  endeavours 
to  pacify  America. — Death  of  the  marquis  of  R/>cktng' 
ham* — Lord ^Shelburne  m^de  prime  mini ster^'-^n raged  at 
this  appointment^  Mr.' Fox  resigns. — Mr.  Wiiliam  Pitt 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer — Mr.  Fox  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. — India  affairs. 
— Reports  of  the  committees  represent  the  general  system 
of  government  to  he  erroneous  and  hurtful^  and  state 
gross  abuses  to  have  been  committed  by  the  company*s 
chief  servants. — Warren  Hastings  implicated  in  the  cen- 
sure.— Exertions  of  Mr.  Dundds.-^Btli  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  governor  Rumbold  and  his  coadjutors.^^ 
Session  rises* 
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DURING  the  recess  of  parliament  1781,  dis- 
satisfaction had  begun  again  to  prevail,  from  incidents  and 
events  already  mentioned,  and  especially  from  repeated 
instances  of  alleged  misconduct  in  the  ministerial  direc- 
tion of  the  navy.  That  source  of  dissatisfaction  being 
opened,  speedily  cau.sed  others  to  issue:  the  immense  ex- 
penditure, the  profuse  loans,  the  enormous  increase  of 
taxes,  the  little  avail  of  all  our  exertions,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  view,  and  the  public  were  very  differently 
disposed  towards  ministers,  on  the  approach  of  the  second 
session  of  parliament,  from  what  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first.  Both  dejected  and  dissatisfied, 
their  gloom  and  displeasure  were  dreadfully  aggravated 
by  the  melancholy  news  from  Virginia.  Judging  of 
ministry  under  the  immediate  impression  of  this  calamitous 
event,  they  hastily  imputed  our  misfortunes  to  a  series  of 
folly,  obstinacy  and  misconduct.  Many  who  had  strenu- 
ously recommended  perseverance  in  coercion,  now  repro- 
bated that  system  which  they  had  tnost  loudly  applauded : 
a  majoricy  out  of  parliament  became  inimical  to  the 
American  war  and  the  present  ministers  ;  such  was  the 
disposition  becoming  prevalent,  when  parliament  met  oe 
the  27th  of  November.    . 
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Hit  majesty's  speech  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual    chap. 
length  in  copiousness  of  detail,  imputed  the  continuance 
of  the  war  to  the  restless  ambition  of  his  enemies.      He      ^^gi 
should  not  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  the  sovereign  Meeting  of 
of  a  free   people,   or  requite   the  constant   and  zealous  ment,  and 
attachment  of  his    subjects  to  his    person,   family,   and  spgj^h^' 
government,  if  to  his   own  ^desire  of  peace,  or  to  their 
temporary  ease  and   relief,  he  sacrificed   their   essential 
^rights  and  permanent  interests.      Having  mentioned  the 
favourable  affairs  in   the   East  Indies,  he  recommended 
farther  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  dominions  and 
>*evenues  of  ,  that  -  country.      His    majesty  stated    to  the 
house,  without  palliation  or  diminution,  the  unfortunate 
£vent  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  but  adduced  it  as  a 
ground  for  a  firm   confidence   in  parliament,  and   more 
vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exertions.    The  consequent  Opposition 
address  excited  a  very  interesting  debate,  in  which  oppo-  wUh  m- 
sition  sketched  the  principal  topics  of  the  charges  which  *'»*®***^** 
they  adduced  against  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  session,  a^inst 
and  of  the  counsels  which  they  proposed  to  be  substituted.      "**  *'* 
Their  arguments  were  directed  to  prove  the  original  folly 
of  the  American  war ;  the  madness  of  perseverance  in  so 
hopeless  a  contest;  the  incapacity,  negligence,  and  mis- 
management of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  igno- 
rance, weakness,  and  incompetence  of  administration  in 
their  various, departments,  as  well  as  general  system;  and 
the  necessity  of  changing  both  men  and  measures.     Lord  Dexterous 
North  defended  himself  and  his  colleagues,  both  as  to  lordNoith 
particular  counsels  and  the  seri|^  of  policy,  with  a  dex- 
teht)^  and  ingenuity  that,  if  it  did  not  convince  impartial 
readers  or  hearers,  at  least  impressed  them  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  speaker's  ability. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Burke  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  St.  Eustatius ;  a 
confiscation  of  effects,  he  alleged,  there  took  place  contrary 
to  natipnal  justice  and  to  national  policy.  To  prove  his 
first  head,  he  entered  into  a  very  learned  and  a'^L-  discussion 
of  the  extent  of  powers  acquired  by  conquerors  over  an 
enemy  surrendering  at  discretion;  and  for  this  purpose 
quoted  the  authority  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  traced  theliistory  of  these  laws,  and  their 
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ri'  w.  actual  state,  as  elucidated  by  the  concurrent  practice  of  all 
civilized  societies.  The  feelings  of  mankind  had  even 
xceeded  the  theories  of  jurisprudence  in  mitigating  the 
calamities  of  war :  hence  he  inferred  the  necessity,  in  the 
present  iinproved  state  of  that  code,  of  interpreting  the 
maxims  of  law,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  favourable 
sense.  He  therefore  contended,  that  from  the  moment  of 
submission,  the  vanquished  parties  were  entitled  to  the 
security  of  subjects.  Having  laid  down  this  proposttion,* 
he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  alleged  enormities  which 
he  contended  to  be  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  offered  to  prove  his  allegations  by  testi- 
mony. Such  cruelty  and  depredation,  by  exciting  the 
hatred  and  enmity  of  neutral  states,  were  no  less  impolitic 
than  unjust*  Admiral  Rodney,  without  controverting  Mr. 
Burke's  general  principle,  totally  denied  his  statement  of 
the  case ;  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  us,  therefore  it  was 
perfectly  fair,  and  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  that 
their  property  captured  without  a  capitulation  should  be 
confiscated :  he  had  seized  the  whole,  not  for  himself  and  the 
other  captors,  but  for  the  crown :  he  could  have  no  merce- 
nary views,  as  he  did  not  till  long  after  receive  intelligence 
of  the  king's  intention  to  bestow  the  booty  on  the  fleet  and 
army.  He  knew  of  no  outrage,  and  never  had  heard  diat 
any  was  committed  by  the  conquerors.  The  charge  being 
unsupported  by  facts  and  documents,  Mr.  Burke's  motion 
Preiiinina- was  negatived.  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  day 
against*^"^  appointed  for  considering  the  army  supplies,  a  motion  was 
ministers,  brought  forward  by  sir  James  Lowther  concerning  the 
recess.  American  war,  apparently  intended  to  sound  the' disposi- 
tions of  the  house,  and  preparatory- to  more  pointed  pro- 
positions. It  was  proposed  to  declare,  that  the  war  in- 
North  America  had  been  hitherto  ineffectual  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  that  perseverance  in  it 
would  be  unavailing,  and  also  injurious  to  the  country,  by 
weakening  her  power  to  I'esist  her  ancient  and  confederated 
enemies.  On  this  subject,  so  often  discussed  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  there  could  be  little  novelty  of  argument. 
3ut  opposition,  in  the  division,  ascerta;ined  the  point  which 
they  were  most  anxious  to  establish  :  the  minority,  amount** 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  to  two  hundred  and 
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twenty^  showed  that  ministers  were  losing  ground.    In  the    chap. 
course  of  the  discussions  which  American  affairs  underwent   ^^^i^'- 
before  the  recess,  the  difference  between  lord  Shelbume's      ^^^ 
connexions  and   the  Rockingham    party,   concerning  the  Difference 
independence,  became  more  manifest  than  on  any  former  amoSg  op- 
occasion.     Great  contests  also  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.  Po«tibnoH 

-  ,  '  ,  American 

respecting  the  plan  of  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  indepen- 
emnergency.  Some  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  total  ^"*^®* 
evacuation  of  America,  and  the  direction  of  our  whcde  force 
against  the  bouse  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  majority  still  cast 
a  longing  lingering  look  after  the  object  which  they  had 
pursued  for  so  many  years.  The  most  sanguine  saw  now, 
that  all  hopes  of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  colonies  were 
for  ever  vanished,  but  they  still  fondly  fancied  that  they 
might  preserve  a  part ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined, 
that  a  considerable  force  should  be  left  at  New  York. 

During  the  recess,  the  opponents  of  ministry  were  Plan  of 
employed  in  forming  and  maturing  a  plan  of  general  attack  ^Jk 
ag^nst  administration.  The  chief  conduct  was  intrusted  *l^P^t  ^' 
to  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  the  various  parts  assigne^l  to  other  sen-  tloa. 
ators,  were  to  be  directed  and  supported  by  this  illustrious 
leader,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  warfare  which  he  now 
undertook.  Indeed,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  what  mode  such  transcendent  powers  oould  be 
most  effectually  exerted;  it  is  certain,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  force  and  splendour  of  Mr.  Fox's  genius  have 
been  most  frequently  displayed,  not  in  legislative  invention 
or  plans  of  executory  policy,  but  in  reprehensiye  eloquence ; 
not  in  devising  systems  and  measures  for  the  wise  and 
beneficial  government  of  the  country ;  but  in  contending 
that  others  have  planned  and  acted  unwisely  and  injuri- 
ously. On  the  23d  of  January,  the  day  after  the  Christ- 
mas adjournment  expired,  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  his  majesty's  naval 
forces  during  the  war,  and  more  particularly  in  the  year 
1781.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  a  committee ;  which 
being  agreed  to  by  ministers,  he,  a  fortnight  after,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  discussed  the  subject.  He  traced  the 
naval  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  exhibited 
a  summary  of  the  alleged  miscarriages  of  the  successive 
years.     In,  surveying  the   events  of  1780,  he,  with  pecu- 
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liar  energy,  exposed  the  infatuation  which  sent^aptaia 
Moutray,  with  the  East  and  West  India  fleets,  so  near  the 
enemy's  coasts.  Having  reached  1731,  he  stated  five  dis- 
tinct charges  of  misconduct  in  the  naval  department :  Ist, 
De  Grasse  was  suffered  to  depart  for  the  West  Indies, 
without  any  effort  to  intercept  his  fleet*  He  had  sailed 
from  Brest  on  the  22d  of  March,  with  twenty- five  ships 
of  the  line  ;  Darby  was  at  sea  on  the  ISth,  but  instead  pf 
being  suffered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  had  been  seat  out 
of  the  way  to  Ireland.  The  second  charge  was,  the  loss 
of  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy,  which  had  been  captured  on 
its  way  home ;  this  might  have  been  easily  saved  by  send- 
ing a  squadron  at  the  time  they  were  expected.  The 
third  was  a  letter  sent  by  the  mayor  of  Bristol  from  the 
admiralty,  in  answer  to  one  from  that  gentleman,  request- 
ing information  concerning  the  combined  fleets  ;  the  admi- 
ralty had  misinformed  and  misled  the  Bristol  merchants, 
by  intimating  that  the  hostile  armament  was  not  in  the 
channel,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  there,  and  hid  thereby 
endangered  the  trading  ships  of  that  city.  The  fourth 
charge  was  on  the  force  sent  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  the  fifth,  the  inadequate  fleet  sent  out  with  admiral 
Kempenfeldt.  The  general  defence  adduced  by  lord  Mul- 
grave,  in  favour  of  earl  Sandwich,  was,  that  he  had  acted 
according  to  information,  moral  probability,  and  the  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion,  founded  on 
his  five  charges,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  there  has  been  gross  mismanagement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  naval  affairs  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
course  of  the  year  1781.  The  question  being  called  for, 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  eighty-three. 
Encouraged  by  the  progressive  declension  cf  ministerial 
majorities,  on  the  22dof  February,  opposition,  in  a  motion 
made  by  general  Conway,  proposed  to  address  tliQ  king,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war.  After  both  sides  had 
repeated  arguments  so  often  employed,  the  country  gentle- 
men now  leaving  ministers,  Conway's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  only  one,  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  and  oppo- 
sition cherished  hopes  of  speedy  success.      Fully  confident 
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'of  victory,  Conway,  on  the  27th  of  February,  proposed  the    CHAP. 
same  motion  under  adiiFerent  form*   The  usual  arguments    ^         ' 
being  repeated,  opposition  carried  their  motion  by  a  majo-      ^j^^, 
rity  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  and  thus,  after  a  contest  of  eight  years,  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  procure  a  vote 
from  the  house,   for  requesting  the  king  to  conclude  the 
'American  war. 

•  The  following  motion  was  accordingly  carried  :-— 
**  Resolved,  February  27th,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
**  most  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  the  further 
*'  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
**  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  co- 
"  Ionics  to  obedience  by  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weak- 
*'  ening  the  efforts  of  this  country  against  her  European 
"  enemies ;  tends,  under  the  present  circumstances,  danger- 
"  ously  to  increase  the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests both  of  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventing 
"  an  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frustrate  the 
''  earnest  desire,  graciously  expressed  by  his  majesty,  to 
"  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity."  To  this 
address  his  majesty  returned  the  following  answer  :  "  Gen- 
"  tie  men  of  the  house  of  commons.  There  are  no  objects 
"  nearer  to  my  heart,  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and  pros- 
**  perity  of  my  people.  You  may  be  assured,  that,  in  purr 
**  suance  to  your  advice,  I  shall  take  such  measures  as 
^^  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration 
"  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  co- 
"  lonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both  ;  and  that 
"  my  efforts  shall  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
"  against  our  European  eneriiies,  till  such  peace  can  be 
^^  obtained  as  shall  consist  with  the  interests  and  perttianent 
"  welfare  of  my  kingdom.*' 

Ministers  had  often  declared  that  they  would  hold  Ministen 
their  places  no  longer  than  a  parliamentary  majority  should  Sdrpll- 
sanction  their  system  and  measures  ;  it  was  therefore  expect-  ces. 
ed  that  a  resignation  would  immediately  ensue.  Lord  North 
and  his  colleagues,  however,  continued  to  hold  their  places, 
because  they  said  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  vote  or  reso- 
lution, that  parliament  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  from 
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the  present  admintstration  t  confiding^  in  its  increasiog^ 
strength,  the  opposite  party  resolved  to  bring  this  question 
to  immediate  issue.  Accordingly <»  lord  John  Cavindish, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  proposed  resolutions  to  the  foUon^- 
ing  effect ;  that,  from  1775,  the  nation  had  expended 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  in  a  fruitless  war :  during 
which  we  had  lost  thirteen  colonies,  n&any  of  our  valuable 
West  India  and  other  islands  ;  that  the  rest  were  in  immi-  . 
nent  danger  ;  that  we  were  iiow  engaged  in  an  expensive* 
war  with  America,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a 
single  ally  ;  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes was  the  '  united  incapacity  and  misconduct  of 
administration.  The  three  first  of  these  resolutions  could 
not  but  be  admitted  as  matters  of  fact:  respecting  the 
fourth,  which  was  an  inference  from  the  others,  Mr.  Fox 
contended,  that  a  long  uniform  series  of  calamity  and  dis-» 
grace  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  misconduct :  and  farther, 
that  weakness  and  folly  distinctly  marked  -  each  separate 
measure  of  ev^ry  minister,  as  they  collectively  pervaded 
the  whole  system  of  administration.  Lord  North  argued, 
that  it  was  unfair  from  misfortune  to  infer  misconduct ; 
but  that  even  if  misconduct  existed,  it  might  be  in  the 
execution,  instead  of  the  plans.  The  minister,  however, 
was  aware,  that  a  direct  and  pointed  answer  to  the  char** 
ges  could  be  of  little  avail ;  therefore,  with  his  usual  dex^ 
terous  ingenuity,  he  shifted  his  ground.  To  draw  the 
attention  of  the  house  from  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the 
question  at  issue,  he  called  on  them  to  consider,  if  the  pre- 
sent counsellors  should  be  removed,  who,  probably,  would 
be  their  successors.  His  lordship  well  knew  that  there 
were  independent  members  in  the  house,  who,  though  they 
disapproved  lately  of  administration,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  of  being  governed  by  a  whig  Combination.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  opposition  members  either  origi- 
nally were,  or  had  become  partisans  of  that  connexion. 
He  was  aware,  that  not  only  the  Rockingham  system  of 
ruling  the  nation  by  a  confederacy,  but  also  various  opin- 
ions and  measures  were  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  sen- 
timents of  all  who  now  voted  on  their  side*  Was  the 
house  (he  said)  prepared  to  new  model  the  constitution, 
to  altc;r  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  the  rights  of  elec- 
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ti)»|is  ?    Would  it  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  national    CHA^. 
fakh  with  the  crown,  by  adopting  a.celebrated  bill  of  reform    ^^^^^'• 
in  the  civil  list  expenditure?   Would  it  vote  the  indepenr      j^^ 
dense  of  America-f  on  which  subject  he  understood  there 
was  as  great  difference  between  the  two  branches  of  oppor 
sitton,  as  between  c^positiouNand  ministers^     Mr*  Dundas 
eoainently  distinguished  himself,  and  with  his  usual  strength 
of  expli^Ht  and   dirv^et  argument  urged  the  house,  before 
they    voted    for  removing    the     present    ministers     and 
throwing  the  government  into  tbe  hands  of  their  oppo-^ 
nentB,,  to  have  it  thoroughly  asciertained  and  accurately 
defined,  what  the  objects  of  these  opponents  were  ;  what 
system  <hey  proposed^  to  adopt,  and  what  measures  they         ' 
intended  to  pursue.     These  considerations,  bad  so  much 
influence,,  that  the<  supporters  of  ministers  rprevailed,  and 
the  resolu^n  was  negatived  by  a  majority  <  of  ten,  and  a  He  earHttt 
motion  was  carried  for^djourning  the  house  until  the  15th.  fo^imftd- 
Many ^moden^e  and  independent  members  wished  for  ai®"™- 
eoabtionf  wbkb  should  prevent  the  country  from  being  Aeoaiitkm 
entirely^  governed    by  any   party.     Ministers  were   well  "/^|J^n*J 
inclined  to  that  expedient,  and  during  the  adjournment 
made  several  attempts  tO'-give  it  effect,  but  to  no  purpose* 
On  the  15th;  sir  John  Rous  made  a  motion  similar  to  that 
of  the*  8th  ;  xilo  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  members 
were  present;  when  ministers^  stiU  carried  the  negative  by 
a   majority  of  nkie.^     The^  opposite  party   immediately 
anneuiiced,  that  the  resolutions  would  be  again  proposed ; 
accordingly,  on  the  2dthof  March,  a  very  prouded  house  the  motfon 
attended,  and  lord  Surry  rose  to  make  the  promised  motion.  k^Toi^ 
Before  he  had  begun  to 'speak^  lord  North  rose  t^commu*  Sanj. 
locate  to  the  house  information  which  (he  said)  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  present  motion,  and  require 
an  adj.ournmentb     $ome  disorder  arose  from  what  was 
conceived  interruption  to  lord  Surry  ;  but  being  quieted,  Adminu- 
lord  North  informed  the  house,  that  there  was  no  admin^  sl^tk^  ^' 
istration^  axid  moved  for  an  adjournment  until  new  arrange- 
ments should  be  foivmed*     He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
commons-  as  minister,  by  thanking  them  for  iheir  honour-^ 
able  support  during  so  long  a  caurse  of  years,  and  in  so 
many  trying,  situations*     He  expressed  his  grateful  sense 
of  their  flattering  partiality  towards  him  at  sdl  times,  and 
Vol.  II.  E  e  e 
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their  forbearance  on  many  oecasiotis*  A  successor  of  greats 
er  abilities,  of  better  judgntientf  and  more  qualified  for  bis 
situation,  (he  said,)  was  easy  to  be  found  ;  a  successor 
more  zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
more  anxious  to  promote  themr  more  loyal  to  his  sovereign; 
and  more  desirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  whole 
and  entire,  he  might  be  allowed  to  «ay,  could  not  s^d  eftsiljr 
be  found.  He  coticluded  his  speech  with  declaring,  he  did 
not  mean  to  shrink  from'  trial,  but  should  always  be  pre* 
p^red  to  meet  inquiry,  nay,  even  demanded  from  his  adver- 
saries the  strictest  scrutiny. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  lord  North,  a  period, 
of  which  the  greater  part  teemed  with  calamitous  eventse» 
beyond  any  of  the  same  duration  to  be  found  in  the  annab 
of  British  history*  A  war,  with  so  great,  productive,  and 
important  part  of  our  own  community^  lost  thirteen itouri^* 
ing  and  powerful  colonies,  the  promoters  of  private  and 
public  wealth,  and  the  nourishers  of  national  force*  Hos* 
tilities,  whencesoever  they  arose^  not  only  subtracted  from 
us  such  constituents  of  strength,  but  added  them  to, our 
inveterate  enemies.  Year  after  ^ear  our  blood  and  trea^ 
sure  were  expended  to  no  purpose  ;  myriads  of  men  were 
killed,  hundreds  of  millions  were  lavished  without  obtain^ 
ing  any  valuable  object.  Temporary  gleams  of  partial 
success  were  followed  by  the  permsinent  gloom  of  genersd 
disaster.  Were  we  to  judge  from  result  solely,  and  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  the  broad  principle,  that  an  uniform  series 
of  miscarriages  in  the  natursd  course  of  human  affairs, 
iihplies  a  great  portion  of  misconduct,  our  estimate  of  this 
administration  tnight  be  easily  formed ;  but  general:  roles, 
applied  to  the  appreciation  of  conduct,  oftea  require  to  be 
nicely  modified^ according  to  the  actual  circumstances*  I 
trust  it  has  appeared  to  the  impartial  reader,  that  the  chief 
minister  possessed  very  considerable  talents  and  fair  intea- 
tions,  though  mingled  with  defects,  and  acting  in  siach 
emergencies  as  precluded  beneficial  exerticm  and  conse* 
quences.  But  however  erroneous  and  hurtful,  the  aeries 
of  measures  was  during  this  administration,  far  is  the 
blame  from  being  confined  to  ministers.  It  indeed  belongs 
chiefly  to  parliament,  which  by  its  approbation  sanctioned 
their   acts,  and  to  the  people  themselves  of  whom  the 
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gisei^ter  part  was  eager  for  commencing  and  continuing  the    chap. 
^irar.       When  the  nation   p^naures   hi*  burdensome  and    xxviiL 
disa&troiis   war,  productive  of   such   an  enormous    load      ^^^^ 
of  taxes,  theif   fnust  remember   that  it  originjJlTED    in 
Themselves* 

•    While   the  house  of  commons  wag  engaged  in  the  Thednke 
momentous   discussions,  which   I   have    been    narrating,  mond's' 
matters  of  a  n>ore.  personal  nature  were,  debated  in  the  8^"?*^»'^^ 

r  1       »  fn»  f  f^'   1  1  1     r  on  the  cxeP 

house  of  lords.     The  duke  of  Richmond  moved   tor  an  cution  of 
inquiry   into   the   case   of   colonel   Hain«s,    executed  , at  JJlJ?^'^. 
Charleston,  under  thje  following  circi^mstances*     Haines 
an  Americanofficer,  having. been  taken  prisoner  at  Charles- 
jfcon,  had  demanded  his  parole,  but  had  been  refused,  unless 
he^  would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance.    With  this  alterna- 
tive he  readily  complied,  and  thus  bound-  himself  to  per- 
forntk  the  duties,  of  a  British  subject.     On  the  fai^h  of  his 
sworn  fealty,  he   wa9  permitted  to  go  and  reside  on  his 
estate  in  the  interior  country  at  some  distance  from  Charles- 
ton.;  <  he  there  raised  two  hundred  mep,  attacked  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  W/ho  woidd  not  join  his  banditti,  murdered 
some,  fired  tl>e  houses  of  others,  and  threateped  the  lives 
of  many  who  fled;  by  .taking  thifr  vmgenerous  inhuman 
advantage  of  the  lenity  which   he  experienced  he  added 
perjury  to  a  breach  of  trust  and  aggravated,  the  forfei- 
tare  of  his  word  by  the  blackest  treachery*     By  the  law;s 
<i£  war  as  established  in  the  practice  of  nations,  a  persou 
taken  in  arms  against  the  state  under  which  be  had  accept- 
<ed  his  parole  was  liable  to  be  hanged  instantly  without 
any  farther  proof  than  what  should  identify  his  person. 
Haines  was  taken  jn  arms ;  and,  his  identity  being  admit- 
ted, he  was^y  lord  Rawdon  and  a  board  of  officers  sei^ 
tenced  to  be  hanged,  and  accordingly  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  such  treachery.     General  Greeit  h^d  repre- 
sented this  judgment  as  a  transgression  of  the  laws  qf 
.nations,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to.  that  effect,  threatening 
to  retaliate  on  British  prisoners ;  but  adduced  neither  argu- 
meat  nor  authority  to  prove  his  positions.     The  duke  oi 
Richmond  having  received  some  partial  account  of  these 
circiMfnstances,  described  the  procedure  of  lord  Raw  don 
and  the  other  officers  to  have  been  impolitic,  illegal,  and 
barbarous.     Lord  Stormont  and  the  chancellor  stated  the 
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CHAP,  .actual  case,  and.  vindicated  the  fioblemen  and  getitleil^eil 

^^[Y!?    ^^  question  from  so  heavy  a  charge.    His  grace,  on  reeon* 

j^g2      sidering  the  subject,  was  induced   to  make  a  satisfaeti^ry 

explanation  to  the  young  lord  whose  name  had  been  caHed 

in  question,  and  to  declare  to  the  house  the  high  opinicki 

of  that  brave   soldier's    humanity'   and  just    int^ntions^ 

though  he  still  doubted  whether  the  proceeding  w^s  strictly 

Strictures    legaL      It  being  understood  in  the   house  that  a  peerage 

w»  lord       ,,,^^5  about  to  be  conferred  on  lord  George  Germaine,  as  a 

Ger-  mark   of  royal   approbation  for  his  miniEterial  conduct, 

l»roinotioii  opposition,  not  choosing  directly  to  interfere  with  the  king's 

to  the         right  ©f  bestowing  that  dignity,  objected  to  it  on  a  differ- 

'      ent  ground,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 

that  house,  for  a  person  who  had  received  such  a  sentence 

from  a  court  martial,  farther  confirmed  by  his  sovereign;  to 

be  raised  to  the  peerage.      A  motion  to  that  effect  being 

made  was  immediately  negatived,  as  a  violent  encroach-' 

ment  on  the  rights  of  the  crown.     Some    days  after,  his 

lordship  having  now  taken  his  seat  in  the  upper  house,,  the 

motion,  was  again  introduced  :  viscount  Sackville  vindica-* 

ted   his  own  character   individually   as   being  by  the  long 

confidence  af  his  sovereign  purified  from  the  stigma  of  at 

Sentence  of  twenty-two  yeats  before,  under  qircumstanceS 

of  very  questionable  impartiality  and  equity ;  and  farther 

asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  the  crown^  to  bestoW 

the  peerage  according  to  its-judgment  and  discretiott. 

Mew  ad-  DuRiNG  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  a  new  udmini* 

tion'-^'e    stration   was   formed  :  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  wa* 

marquis  of  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburnis 

ham  first     and' Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  Camden  president 

lord  or  the  of  the  coimcil ;  the  duk^:  of  Grafton  privy  seal;  lord  John* 

Mr  Fox'     Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  admiralKeppe!, 

Sheiburnc   "^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  Created  a  viscount,  first  commissioner  of  the 

seci^aries  admiralty;  general    Conway  commander  in  chief  of  the 

forces ;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master  g-eneral  of  the  ord* 

nance ;  lord  Thurlow  was   continued  in  his  office  of  lord 

high  chancellor,  Mr.  Dunning  was  created  baron  Ashbur^ 

ton,  and  n.ade  chancellor  ol  the  duichv  of  Lancaster.     The 

2  l.o:<^  Hr-w  f?OM  v.r,9  i:.cli»icd  tofiave  Haii*cs,  hatl  feuth  an  extension  of  merev 
been  cOHsisUi  i  w  ith  strict  justice,  and  the  €xan»{^le  to  be  exhibited  to  Ireaeheroiw 
"TioUtcrs  ol  th.ir  paj'ole.  f 
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folldwittff  were  understood  to  be  the  public  measures  which    OHAP. 
ministers  undertook  to  support  :  peace  with  the  Ameri-  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
cans  and  the  acknowledgement  of  their  independence  was      j^g^ 
not  to  be  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  they  were  Avowed 
to  effect  a   substantial  reform* in  several  branches  of  the  mimstcrs. 
civil  list-expenditure,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
the  tliminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  under  which 
ankle  the  bills  for  excluding  contractors  from  seats  in  par- 
liament, and  disqualifying  the  revenue  officers  from  voting 
4n  the  election    of  members,  were  included.     The  house 
adjourned  for  several   days  at  Easter,  -  and  did  not  meet 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  njinistry,  to  execute  any 
business  until    April.      On  the  8th,    Mr.   Eden,  who  had  Adjust- 

lucnt  with 

Is^en  secretary  to  lord  Carlisle  late  lord  lieutenant,  exhibit-  irQiaad. 
ed  a  view  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland,  stated  mean^ 
which  were  then  forming  for  rendering  the  country  totally 
independent  of  the  British  legislature,  and  concluded  with 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the; 
act  of  the  6th  df  George  I.^  as  asserted  a  right  in  the  king 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  Mr,  Fox  informed  the  house  that 
Irish  stairs  had  already  undergone  the  discussion  of  sev- 
eral privy  councils,  and  that  the  next  day,  he  would  be. 
prepared  to  propose  a  preliminary  measure  on  the  subject; 
Eden  therefore  withdrew  his  motion.  The  next  day  mes-? 
sages  were  delivered  to  the  two  houses,  recommending 
such  an  adjustment  as  would  give  mutual  satisfaction  to 
both  kingdoms.  The  duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant, sent  a  similar  message  to  both  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  consequence  of  which  an  address  was  mov* 
•d  by  die  celebrated  Mr.  Grattan,  leader  of  the  popular  Mr.  Gm- 
party.  This  representation  fully  and  explicitly  asserted  Juwf*" 
the  independent  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  causes  of  those  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents which  had  arisen  in  that  country  ;  the  act  of  the  6th 
of  George  I.  the  power  of  suppressing  or  altering  bills  in 
the  privy  council,  and  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill.  It  con- 
cluded with  expressing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from 
his  majesty's  virtuous  choice  of  a  chief  governor,  and  their 
great  confidence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and  constitutional 
counsels  which  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  majesty 
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CHAP,    had  adopted.     On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  repeal  of 

*  the  act  complained  of  was  moved  in  the  house^  and  passed 
1782.      without  opposition ;  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  wa$  ren- 

Indepen^  dered  independent  on  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  Irish  return  for  the  liberal  procedure  of  the  British  government 
^  certain-*  '^^  relinquishing  its  claims  without  stipulation  or  condition 
ed,  whatever,    the   parlament  of  Ireland  iram«:diately  voted 

lOOfOOOU  for  the   purjwse  of  raising  20,000  Irish  seameA 
for  the  service  of  his  majesty's  navy/    The  new  ministers 
proceeded  to  their  plans   of  reform  and  economy ; '  bilU 
were  passed  for  disqualifying  revenue  oflScers  from  voting 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,,  and  for.  render- 
ing contractors  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  hous&  of  com-^ 
mons.     On  the  15th  of  April,  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  king,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  expenses  through  all  the  branches  of  publie^ 
Part  of       expenditure.      Mr.  Burke,  now  paymaster- general  of  th^ 
^\  ,       forces,  revived  his  plan  of  reform,  and  proposed  as  part 
■eherae  of  of  it,  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  payoff  the  debt  on  his 
3kSpted"    ^^^^^  ^^^^f  ^^  prevent  the  like  in  future,  and  to  carry  into  a 
law  the  retrenchments  which  his  majesty  had  graciously 
proposed  to  make    in  his  household*.     Without  ^tering 
into  the  detail  of  the  reduction  which  was  effected  by  this 
bill  when  passed  into  a  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to^tate  ia 
general,  that  its  annual  saving  amounted  to  72,3681*      He 
followed  the  bill  by  another,  for  the  regulation  of  his  owa 

•  office  ;  the  principal  object  of  the  latter  act,  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  anV  balance  accumulating  in  the  bands  of 
the,  paymaster-genenih  On  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Wilkes 
having  made  his  annual  motion  for  expunging  the  famous 
resolution  of  1769,  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  lU 
last  succeeded  by  a  m^ijority  of  115  to  47.  ,    — 

Condnctof      Mr.  William  Pitt  had  voted  asrainst  lord  North's 

Mr.  Wil-  ^  ,  ,     ^  r  J 

Ham  Pitt;  system  and  measures,  but  never  formed  any  conne^xiQH 
heconnecis  ^-j]^  ^j^^  Rockingham  confederacy,  and  accepted  no 
-with  no  place  under  the  new  administration.  Young  as  this 
^^^'        gentleman  was,  he  had  studied  moral  and  political  philo* 

a  The  sura  of  5(K),0fK)l  ■v'f.s  also  Toted  for  pnrcHasing  an  estate,  and  erecting 
ft  mansion  therein,  to  he  setilerl  on  Heniv  Grattan,  Ksq.  ami  the  hetrs  ofh« 
Kfwly,  SB  a  testimony  of  their  gr;«tiluiJc  for  the  uncijuallefi  Ijenefits  conferred  by 
him  on  that  king^dom. 
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sophy  more  thoroughly,  knew  them  more  deeply,  radically,    CHAP, 
and  extensively,  than  most  of  the  aWest  men  ©f  the  time,  /^^^|^^ 
though  matured  by"  experience.      He  had  accurately  in-      ^^^ 
vestigated  the  history,  detail,  and   spirit  of  the   British 
constitation,  comprehended    its    oojects,    principles,  and    * 
actual  S^tate :  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  highest  effort  of 
human  wisdom,  and  its  support  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  haopiness  of  the  nation.    He  saw  th\at,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  our  polity,  various  corruptions  had  arisen, 
and  various  evils  had  issued  from  legislature,  very  per- 
fiicious  to  the    country.      Considering  one  of   the   chief 
advantages  of  our   sj^stem   to   be   the    equipoise  of  the 
component  estates,  he  imputed  recent  measures  and  mis- 
carriages to  a  derangement  in  the  proper  balance.     Like  Heprojectt 
other  young  men  of  lofty  genius,  grand* conceptions,  habi-  ^niaJ^irf, 
tnated  to  scientific  processes,  and  accustomed  to  generali* 
nation,  but  not  yet  matured  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  in 
devising  a  corrective  he  formed  theories  which  subsequent 
experience  could  not  entirely  confirm.    There  was  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disposition  of  election  franchises 
.totally  disproportionate  both  to  numbers  and  to  property ;    - 
and  hence  there  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  commons  of  England.     This  inequality  was 
founded  neither  on  alleged  merits  or  property  on  the  part 
of  the  electors.     In  a  considerable  number  of  boroughs, 
there  was  not  only  k  paucity  of  voters,  but  the  few  that 
enjoyed 'franchise  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  them 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  individuals.     As  there 
were  evidently  very  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  as  legislature  appeared  !n  many  instances  to  have 
.$an^tioned  measures  very  detrimental  to  the  country,  it 
wais  natural  to  impute  the  conduct  of  part  of  the  majorities 
to  the  corrutpt  inj9uence  of  the  crown,  and  the  efficacy  of 
ministerial  seduction.     To  remove  the  alleged  source  of 
evil,  many  patriotic  men  projected  a  reform  in  parliament. 
Lord  Chatham  had  been  favourable  to  an  alteration  in  this 
department  of  the  constitution  :  his  son  formed  the  sanle 
general  opinion.   .  To  the  contemplation  of  philosophical 
theory  it  appeared  an  anomaly  in  the  British  polity,  that 
seven  thousand  individuals  should  return  three- eighths  of 
the  national  representatives,  whilst  seven  hundred  thousand 
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CHAP.    **ot  inferior  in  property^  merit,  or  any  other  constituent  of 

XXVUl.  superiority^  had  not  a  single  vote.**    He  therefore  resolved 

to  propose  soiiie  plan  for  meliorating- the  representation. 

Aware,  however,  of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  he  trod, 

•     he    proceeded  very  cautiously;   intending  to  investigate 

facts  before  he  drew  a  conclusion  or  construoled  schemes, 

afid  pro-     ^^  confined  himself  to  a  motion  that  a  committee  sKould 

fotesanin-  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  repres^tation 

qoiry  into    ,  , .  ,  ,     .  .  i  ^ , 

uie  sute     m  parliament,  and  to  report  their  sentiments  to  the  house. 

**^  u^*  This  •subject  was  not  then  debated  as  a  party  question,  but 
as  a  prbpositionrof  general  policy.  Of  men  of  talents,  the 
younger,  such  as  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridad,  were 
chiefly  in  favour  of  the  inquiry  :  the  older*  and  more 
experienced,  such  as  Mr.  Burke,  lord  North,  and  Mr. 
Duudas,  opposed  the  agitation  of  topics  which  they  con- 

ArsameotB  ceived   might  excite    a    ferment    in    the   country.      Thej^ 

K^Bflt  argued  that  representation,  as  it  stood,  though  in  theory 
apparently  irfegular,  a.s.mbled  in  parliament  as  much 
collective  virtue,  wisdom,  ancf  property,  ns  could  he  brought 
together  by  any  mode  that  might  he  adoptt-d ;  that  parlia- 
ment by  its  present  constitution,  was  as  much  disposed, 
qualified,  and  empowered  to  answer  the  ends  of  legislature, 
as  it  could  be  rendLre<l  by  any  increase  or  new  modifica- 
tion of  representativfs  and  tltrctoral  franchises.  Besides, 
sentiments  had  befjun  to  be  entertained  and  inculcated  in 
certain  classes  respecting  government,  very  different  from 
those  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  inquiry  in  parliament. 
Doctrines  tending  to  diminish  the  veneration  of  Britain  for 
our  constitutional  establishments,  and  to  recommend  the 
visionary  theories  of  democratical  republicanism,  were  pub 
lished  by  men  of  considerable  name  and  authority,  and 
rapidly  spread  among  their  peculiar  adherents.  Though 
these  sciolists  were  understood  to  have  no  connexion  with 


b  It  IS  probable  the  great  roanufacturei*s  of  Mancliester  may  be  more  inte- 
rested in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  than  »  journeyman  car|)enter  at  Shore- 
liani ;  that  Dr.^amueUohnson,  or  Mr.  David  Hnme,  mig^htbe  more  competent 
judges  of  a  lawgiver  than  a  journeyman  ropfmaker  of  the  same  noted  repoai- 
toi7  of  electors.  The  capitalists  and  phiIoso]}hcrs  had  no  vote,  the  laboorine 
mechanics  liave  a  vote.  Still,  however,  the  property  of  the  man  of  wealth  is 
protected,  and  benefits  both  himsell  and  his  country  ■'  the  talents  of  the  men  of 
geniua  were  remunerated,  and  produced  honour  and  advantage  to  their  ooontiy. 
as  much  as  if  they  had  all  possessed  a  privilege  of  poUiny  for  a  member  of 
parliament; 
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the.  ablest  and  most  eminent  advocates  of  parliamentary     chap. 
reform,  yet  it^  was  easily  foreseen  that  they  might  an'ive  ^^.,_.^^,^ 
at  great  in^uence  over  Jthe  weaker  votaries  of   jjoliticftl      j-g^. 
change,  in   whose  undistinguishing  minds  their  wild  an4 
extravagant  theories  might  pass  for  the  soundest  philoso- 
phy, or  the  ^ost  beneficial  lessons  of  practical   wisdom. 
From  these  considerations,  the  most  experienced  of  our  alile  ^ 
se^^ators  ojiposed  the  motion,  which  was   negatived  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  ^d  sixty-one  to  one  hundred  and  '^^lesuix^ 
forty-one.      On  the  18th  of  October,  lord  John  CaA^endish  ivtomi  are 
moved  ten  respluticjps,  hy  which  th^  hoasjgi  should  declare  ^^^^'^'^* 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  early  the   next  sessh)ii   with 
those  regulations  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  list,  which  it 
was  thought  top  late  to  complete  in  the  presapt.      While 
ftuch  measures  were  proceeding  ill  tlu|  senate,   Mr.  Fox 
commenced  the  exertion  of  his  'talents  as  a.  minister,  by    ■ 
offering  to  Holland  the  renewal  of  that  peace  and*  amity 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between.the  rcsp|?ctive  powers, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treat}fof  1674.      In  order  to  effect 
so  desirable  an  object,  he  proposed  hostilities  should  be    ' 
immediately  suspended  :   this  offer,  was  made^  through  the  Ovcriarcvs 
Russian  minister,  but  was    very   coldly  received  by  the  ot'^li^-Fo* 

'  ^  -^  <  ,  -^  lor  peace 

Dutch,  who  were  not  dispased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  Avith  the 
without  their  allies.      He  also  made  ovcriurcs   for  peace  pxl^jmature- 
with  the  Americans:  soon  after  he  was  appointed  minister, 
he  proposed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  unconditionallv,  and  not  to  reserve  it  as 
a  term  of  peace.    The  proposal  being  ainced  to  in  council,  Hecmlqa- 
lord  Shelburne  officially  wrote  to   the  commander  in  chief  pacify 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  congress,  as  well  as  the  ■^™®"*'*' 
determination  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  American 
war ;   but  that  body  would  not  agree  to  a  separate  peace. 
Before,  hov/ever,  the  resolutions  of  the  provincials  on  this 
subject  could  be  reported  to  the  British  government,  an 
event  happened,  the  consequence  of  which  induced  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  connexions  to  resign  their  places  in  admin- 
istration.     On  the*  1st  of  July  died   Charles  marquis  of  j^    ,  ^j. 
Rockingham,  fxrst  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  a  man  of  plain  and  themarqufs 
sound  understanding,  unquestioned  probity,  great  benevo-  ham^^  '"*^' 
knee,  the  most  liberal  munificence,  and  patriotic  intentions. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  British  constitatipn,  but  educated 
Vol..   tl.  F   f  f 
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CHAP,    in  the  prejudices  as  well  as  principles  of  the  whig  party, 

XX VIII.   j^^j-fjarly  imbibed  and  always  retained  an  opinion,  that  it 

was  necessary  for  the  wellbeingn  of  this  cou^ntry,  for  its 

j^overnmtnt  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  whig  connexion-     His 

.  adherents  and  supporters  either  adopted  or  professed  to 

adopt  this  opinion ;  the  ablest  of  these,  Messr^.  Burke  and 

Fox,  extraordinary  as. their  talents  were,,  appeared  to  rest 

^         their  consequence  less  on  their  individual  powErs  than,  on 

the  rank  which  they  held  in  th^  whig  confederacy.      On 

the   death  of  the   marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  o£ 

Portland  was  e§teemecl  by  his  party  tljf  head  of  the  whigs, 

and  on  that  account  the  properest  persoij  to  be  first  lord  of 

Lord  Shel-  the  treasury.    His,  majesty,  however,  using  hisjjrerogative 

j^ade  of  appoint!^  his  own  servants,  made  choice  of  lord  Shel- 

prira^mi.    \yy;^Yue.     Lord  ]o}m  CAvendish  and  Mr.  Fox  soon  after- 

nister.  Mr.  .  '^       .  11*1' 

Fox  and      wards  resijmed  their  offioes,  and  were  followed  by  the  duke 

resign!"*  ^   ^^  Poinlaud  as  lord  lieutenant,   Mr.  Montague  from  the 

board  of  trea|ury,  lor4  Duncannon  and  Mr.  J.  Townshend 

from  the  admiralty,  Mr.  But*ke  and  Mr.  Lee  the  solicitor 

^^^-  ^^K    general.      Mr.  William.  Pitt  was   made  chancellor  of  the 

ai,pou»ted    exchequer,  Mr.  T.  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham  secrc- 

of  rtTe'ex-    taries  of  state,  Mr.  Pepper  Arden  succeeded  Mr.  Lee,  thfr 

chcciuer.     lord  advocate  of  Scotland  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Barre, 

who  was  removed  to  the  pay-office,  and  e«irl  Temple  was 

appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.   Parliament  having 

met  the  9th  of  July,  for  the  first  time  after  this  change,  Mr. 

«^'lcV'^n     Fox  undertook  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  late  resigna- 

iiei-nf  ac-     tion.      ''  It  had  (he  saicl)  been  understood  by  lord  Rocking- 

tlio  reasons  "  haui's  frieuds,  that  lord  Shelburne  had,  on  coming  into 

othiaresij-  u  ^fj^^^^^,  acceded  to  their  measures;  that  he  had  sacrificed 

nation.  ,        '  .    .  ;  ,  ' 

"  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  independency  of  America 

to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  found 

totally  different  principles  were  adopted,  which  he  would 

not  then  detail,  and  thought  it  his.  duty  to  resign.      He 

pledgee!  himself,  when  circumstances  would  admit  of  si 

"  particular  statement  of  his  reasons,  to  prove  that  they 

,  "  were  well  founded." 

India  affairs         The  two  committees  continued  to  bestow  unremitting 

oftife  com-  attention    on    Eajst    India    affairs.      Their    reports    were 

mittfees,       voluminous  beyond   example,  and  universally  allowed  to 

be  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  ability  and  discrimination. 
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The  first  object  of  inquiry  and  original  cause  of  its  bexpg     CHAP. 
set  on  foot,  w^s  the  conduct  of  judges  :  this  being  investi-    '     '^''^' 
gated,  produced  a  report;  of  which  the  following  are  the       j-,^,, 
heads  ;  it  appeared  thiit  the  English  judges  had  taken  cog- 
nisance of  causes  between  native-  land  holders,  not  in  the 
service  of  tlie  company,  consequently,  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, not  within  the  jurisdiction   of  the  English  courts ; 
and  had  proceeded  in  several  cases  to  inflict  severe  penalties 
,  on  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority.    The 
most  important  instances  alleged  of  extrajudicial  assump- 
tion, were  in  civil  actions,  the  Patna  an^J-  the  Cossijurah 
causes,  in  the  firs|,  twonative  magistrates,  men  of  tank  and 
respectability,  wrere  imprisoned,  and  their  effects  confis- 
cated by  an  English  sheriff,  for  their  official  i^onduct  in  a       ' 
case  which  was  not  under  the  jurisdicttion  of  the  English  '     ' 
tribunal-      In  the  second,  the  rajah  of  Cossijurah  having 
resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  sheriff  Htid  de&- 
patched  an  armed  force  to   compel   obedi^ence;    but  the 
governor  general  ahd  council  ordered  a  more  numerous 
body  to  march  speedily,  and  prevented  what  they  conceived 
to  be  illegal  acts.     The  most  noted  instance  of  intefference 
in  extrajudicial  causes  of  criminal  process,  was  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Nundcom'ar  for  forgery.      Nimdcomar, 
a  bramin  of  the  highest  cast,  was  tried,  candemned,  and 
hanged  on  a  statute  of  George  II.  against  forgery,  strictly 
confined,  and  appropriated  lo  England  and  its  paper  curren- 
cy.  Neithtr  the  person  accused,  nor  the  person  whose  name 
was  forged  were  subject  to  the  British  jurisdiction  :  by  the 
laws  of  India,  forgery  is   not  punishable  capitally ;   thus  a 
man  was   put  to  death  by  a  court  to   which  he  wa^  not 
amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  to  which  he 
was  amenable.      On  these  reports  several  resolutions  were 
brought  forward  by  general  Smith,  some  of  which  were  to 
censure  Mr.  Sullivan  .'for  neglect  of  duty  in  delaying  to 
transmit  the  act  of  regulation  to  the  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, and  instructions  to  release  the  unjustly  imprisone(f 
magistrates  of  Patna ;   and  also  for  restraining  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  India  company,  by  an  oath,  from  giving 
information  to  the  committee.     The  other  motions  relatjed 
to  the  conduct  of  sir  Elijah  Impey.     On  these  resolutions, 
Ahe  house  addressed  his  majesty  to  recal  sir  Elijah  Impey. 
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The  committee,  in  discussing  the  conduct  of  judicature, 
found  some  proceedings  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  appeared 
to  have  exceeded  the  authority' vested  in  the  governor 
general  by  the  act  of  parliament.  The  chairman,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  a  new  act  should  be  introduced  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor  general  and  council 
of  Bengal. 

The  secret  committee  took  a  much  wider  range  of 
inquiry  than  the  select  committee,  afid  extended  its  investi- 
gations to  the  proceedings  of  deliberative  and  executive 
offices,  as  well  as  judicative ;  and  also  included  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras  with  Calcutta.  The^  vigorous  '  genius 
and  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr.  Dundas  produced  one 
hundred  and  eleven  resolutions,  which  he  arranged  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three  distinct 
heads  -,  the  two  first  of  public  and  general  nature,  the  third 
of  personal  culpability.  The  first  class  regarded  the 
general  system  of  our  government  in  India,  and  included 
a  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Hornsby,  with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
directors  to  recal  these  officers  of  the  company  from  em- 
ployments in  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  mal- 
versation. The  second  and  third  classes  of  resolutions 
respected  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  and  contained  very 
severe  animadversions  on  the  general  administration  of  the 
presidency,  with  specific  charges  of  great  moment  against 
sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  late  governor  of  Madras,  Mr. 
Whitehill  and  Mr.  Perrin,  members  of  the  council.  Bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  were  passed  against  these  gentlemen, 
and  the  usual  regulations  annexed,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  kaving  the  kingdom,  or  their  effects  from  being 
confiscated. 

The  supplies  of  the  year  were  one  hundred  thousand 
seamen,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces  ias  in 
tKe  former  year.  The  loan  this  year  was  13,510,0001.: 
the  terms  were  near  six  per  cent,  but  as  stocks  was  so  low 
as  fifty-four,  and  money  could  not  be  borrowed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  the  conditions  underwent  little  animadver- 
sion ;  the  new  taxes  were  on  insurances,  bills  of  exchange, 
inland  water  carriage  and    coasting  navigation,  five  per 
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cent,  additional  duty  on  all  excise  and  customs  on  brandies,    CHAP, 
about  tea  per  cent,  on  the  necessary  article  of  small  beer,  ^^^^JLt* 
and  twenty  per  cent,  on  salt  and  tobacco  :  imposts  so  much      ^^gg 
affecting  the  lower  classes,  were  the  subjects  of  loud  com-  Scsmqh 
plaint*    On  the  11th  of  July  his  majesty  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, and  in  his  speech  steered  very  clear  of  every  allusion 
to  political  changes*    * 


1*IS«6. 
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West  Indies* — French  recover  St,  Eustatius  to  the  Dutch. 
— Invest  St,  Christophers — bold  attempt  of  sir  Samuel 
Hood  to  relieve  the  Island — skilful  operations  of  that 
admiral — but  for  zuant  of  militanj  force^  ineffecluaL — 
St.  Christophers  surrenders^  'and  also  Nevis  and  Mont- 
eerrat, — Apprehensions  for  jfamaica.-^Sir  George  Rod- 
7icif  arriving  from  Britain  with  a  reinforcement^  resumes 
the  command, — Objects  of  the  adrfliral, — De  Grasse  sails 
fro.n  A/art inico. — Rodney  pursues  the  encmy^  and  overr 
takes  them  cjf  Gnadaloupe, — Battle  of  the  V2th  of  April 
— gallant  ejf'irts  of  the  French — at  length  Rodney  breaks 
the  line — gains  a  decisive  victory — takes  or  destroys  a 
great  part  of  the  feet. — Principle  of  naval  warfare  illuS' 
tratcd  by  this  victory — important  advantages, — Summary 
of  Rodney'^s  exploits  against  our  three  naval  enemies — 
treated  a  peer. — North  America. — Sir  Henry  Clinton 
resigns  the  command — succeeded  by  Carleton. — No  active 

hostilities. East  Indies. Pecuniary  deficiencies. 

Schemes  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  procure  resources  for  carry- 
ing on  the  xvar. — The  zemijidars — tenure  of  their  pos- 
sessions,^^-Che  yt  Sing — rajah  of  Benares. Stipulated 

subsidy, — Mr.  Hastings^ s  view  of  Cheyt  Singes  relation' 
t^  the  company. — Applies  for  an  extraordinary  subsidy 
to  answer  the  company'* s  emergency— ^granted  repeatedly 
with  reluctance."^ Hastings  repeats  his  demand. — Pro- 
ceeds to  Benares  to  enforce  compliance. — Conduct  of 
Cheyt  Sing  and  his  people — he  fiies  from  Benares. — 
Alleged  disaffection  and  machinations  of  the  Begums. 
— At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hastings  their  treasures  con- 
fiscated,— Hastings  detaches  the  Mahratta  prince  from 
the  confederacy  of  native  powers, — Suffrein  expects  to 
crush  the  British  naval  force  in  India — disappointed. — 
Various  conficls  between  him  and  sir  Edward  Hughes — 
though  not  decinve^  are  favourable  to  Britain. '^-Cam- 
paign of  sir  Eyre  Code  against  Hyder  Ally. — Colonel 
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Braithwaifs  corps  surprised  and  overpowered  by  Tippoo 
Saib. — Signal  victory  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Red'htll-^ 
Hyder  Ally  completely  discomfited — tvorn  out  by  fatigue^ 
sir  Eyre  Coote  jr^signs  the  command. — Hastings  succeeds 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  confederacy. — Operations 
of  sir  Edward  Hughes *^^Expedition  against  Mysore 
from  the  Malabar  coast, — Tippoo  Saib  surprises  general 
Matthexvs  in  a  defile^  and  captures  his  detachment ,>-^ 
Death  of  sir  Eyre  Coote ^  the  military  saviour  of  India* 
*^^Hastings  the  political  Saviour, — Farther  operations 
stopt  by  intelligence  from  Europe. — Europe.*— ^iege  of 
3Iinorca  by  a  great  armament — the  garrison  after  a 
gallant  defence  capitulates. — Fleets  of  France^  Spain^ 
and  Ho lland.^^ Admiral  Barrington  intercepts  part  of  a 
French  convoy  destined  for  the  East  Indies. — Exploit  ^f 
captain  Jarvis. — Lord  Howe  prevents  the  Dutch  fleet 
from  sailing. — Combined  fleets  sail  to  the  channel^^dis^ 
appointed^  they  return  southward.*-^Loss  of  the>  Royal 
George  and  admiral  Kempenfeldt.-Renewed  preparations 
against  Gibraltar~--enormous  battering  ships^^-^arge 
army  and  fleet — the  besiegers  calculate  that  twenty -four 
hours  would  reduce  Gibraltar.*— Elliot  anticipates  their 
attack — pours  red  hot  balls  on  their  batteries — again 
destroys  their  preparations^  and  shows  their  hopes  to  be 

groundless they    again    attempt   to  blockade. -^-^hord 

Howe  sails  to  supply  and  relieve  Gibraltar'— effects  his 
purpose  in  the  face  of  a  much  superior  fleet — offers  the 
enemy  battle^  which  they  declines-general  purpose  of 
Bourbon  ambition  against  Britai?i  frustrated. — Britain 
maintains  the  sovereigntt/  of  the  sea.-^^The  belligerent 
poivers  at  length  convinced  that  their  hostilities  are  red' 
procallif  ruinous. — O'dertures  for  a  general  peace — the 
preliminaries  signed  at  Paris. — Independence  of  America 
acknowledged.*--^Treaties  between  Britain  and  the  res-  - 
pective  powers. — General  view  of  this  arduous  contest*-^— 
Her  resistance  against  such  a  confederation  of  foes  mani'* 
fested  the  immense  resources— lofty  genius  and  invincible 
spirit  of  the  British  nation. — Folly  of  naval  states  pro- 

voking    to    hostilities^    the    mistress    of  the   ocean. 

Consequences  proximate  and  eventual  to  the  respective 
parties. 
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CHAP.  IN  the  close  of  the  year  1781«wfaile  the  Britisbieet 

^^/r*     was  unsuccessfully  occupied  in  attempting  to  relieve  the 
I78S.      ^i^iny  11^  Virginia,  the  marquis  de  Bouille^  governor  of 
West         Martinico,  invaded  Su  £ustatius  with  two  thousand  men. 
Freneb  re.  easily  subdued  that  island,  being  defended  by  only  seven 
&tttatiuto  '^^^^^'^^  ™^°  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  regi- 
tke  Dntch.  ments.     Besides   the   inferiority  of  force,   the    garrison 
having  no  expectations  of  such  an  attempt,  were  in  a  state 
of  security,  and  indeed  oscitancy,  which  greatly  facilitated 
the  success  of  their  enemies.     A  considerable  part  of  the 
effects  captured  by  the  British  still  remained  on  the  island, 
so  that  it  proved  a  very  valuable  prize.    In  the  beginning 
of  January,  the  French  retook  the  Dutch  settlements  of 
Demarara  and  £ssequibo,  and  by  restoring  them  to  Hol- 
land, confirmed  the  amity  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  that 
country  towards  their  new  ally.    The  count  de  Grasse  was 
now  returned  from  North  America  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  commanded  a  fleet  of  thirty-twor  ships   of  the  line. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood   was    also    come   back  to  Barbadoes. 
Trusting  to  their  superiority,  the  French  commanders  made 
an  attempt  on  the  valuable  Island  of  St.   Christophers. 
vcBt^t"'    The  land  forces  under  the  command  of  de  Bouille,  con- 
Christo.     sisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  escorted  and  seconded  by 
the  fleet.     On  the  11th  of  January,  they  effected  a  land- 
ing.    The  British  garrison  commanded  by  general  Fraser, 
did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men ;  taking  posses^sion  hotv- 
ever  of  a  very  strong  post,  the  commandant  fortified  him- 
self, in  hopes  of  holding  out  till  succour  should  arrive. 
The  whole  military  force  of  Britain  in  those  islands  was 
incoiisidera*ble ;  notwithstanding  this  eonsideration,  and  the 
Bold  at-      comparative  smallness  of  his  naval  force,  sir  Samuel  Hood 
Ifr^Saniuel  di^tcrmined  to  venture  one  of  those  bold  measures  which 
•jfoodto      have  generally  terminated  with  victory  to   British  arms, 

T'alieve  the  .        .     ' 

island        2ind  which  in  her  relative  situation  to  her  foes,  instead  of 
being  chargeable  with  temerity,  are  the  Visest  that  can  be 
,  pursued.      He   departed    from  Antigua,   took  on   board 

general  Prescot  and  the  few  troops  that  could  be  afforded, 
and  immediately  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet.  •  The 
count  de  Griisse  was  much  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  English  fleet,  and  expecting  to  profit  by  what  he 
deemed  their  r?,shness  ;  thinking  that  by  an  increase?  of 


seGaroom  he  could  thte  more  easily  »vail  hittisetf  of  Kid    €Hap. 
•a|ierior  nambers,  he  moved  away  from  shore.    Sir  Samuel    "^1^' 
Hood  instantly  saw  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived     ^^g^ 
from  the  etk^my's  departure,  and  while  they  <were  forming 
their  li^e  ahead,  pushed  into  the  road  which  they  had  left* 
"Fhe  enemy  were  not  omily  astonished  at  the  ability  and 
judgment  wkh  whidi  this  design  was  oonceiAred  and  formed,  ^ 
and  ^e  boldness  and  nautical  skill  with  which  it  was  eze- 
cuted,  but  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  most  ensue 
from  its  success*  >They  were  apprehensive  that  the  British 
fleet  might  cut  off  tlie  commwication  between  the  Frendi 
naval  and  military  force*    Hoping  to  overpower  our  arma- 
tnent  by  their  numbers,  they^  on  the  25th  of  January, 
attacked  the  rear  of.  the  squadron  commanded  by  commo^ 
tlore  Affleck  ;   bm  that  brave  officer,  seconded  by  lord 
^[^bert  Manners  and  captain  Cornwallis  (heroes  .worthy 
1>f  the  marquis  of  Granby  and  earl  Cornwallis),  and  the 
other  ships  of  the  division,  repelled  the  enemy*    The  next 
day  de  Grasse  made  a  general  attack,  but  he  was  agam 
repelled  with  severe  loss ;  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  retained  his  ^^^^  ©Pc* 

*  ,  ratiODS  of 

position  between  the  enemy's  fleet  and  army^  without  any  that  ad- 
^rther  interruption.     Meanwhile  the  French  general  had"°^   * 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  investment  of  the  fort; 
but  from  the  strength  xi^f  the  place^  small  as  the  gaxrison 
li^as,  he  foun4  tliat  .a  regular  siege  would  be  necessary* 
On  the  16th  of^i^nuary  he** opened  the  trenches,  proceeded 
with  his  works^  ai\d  mounted  his  ba.tteries,  which  soon 
played   with  terrible  effect*     The    British    continued    to 
make  the   most   gallant  resistance  :  admiral   Hood  sent 
general  Prescot  ashore^  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  assist  the 
besieged ;  but  finding  the  attempt  impracticable,  from  the  '>jitforyaiit 
number  and  disposition    of  the  enemy,  reembarked.  his  force,  in- 
troops.  The  garrison,  after  having  with  the  greatest  patience  ®*^'^®^^- 
and  fortitude  withstood  the  host  of  their  enemies,  became 
every  day  weaker  both  in  number  and  fortifications ;  and 
at  last  finding  all  their  efforts  hopeless,  agreed  to  a  capitu-  phe^Sl^ 
lation  which  was  i^^luded  on  honourable  terms*     The  renders^ 
French  -fleet  being  joined  by  two  ships,  admiral  Hood,  « 

now,  that  the  preservation  of  the  island  was  no  longer  in 
view,  resolved  not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  a  rein^ 
foreement  which  was  daily  expected  should  arrive  freifli 
Vol*  II.  G  g  g 
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CHAP.  England ;  he  therefore  quitted  his  present  situdtioii,  aaod 
^^J^^  retired  towards  Antigua.  The  islands  of  Nevis  and 
^Jf^^  Montserrat  followed  the  fortune  of  St.  Christophers;  so 
anc)  also  that  of  all  our  former  valuable  possessions  in  the  West 
Montser-  Indies,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  now  only  re-* 
"^  mained,  and  affairs  wore  a  very  inauspicious  aspect  .to  the 

Appreben-  British  interests.  Jamaica,,  the  gieat  object  of  Spanish 
Mons  for  ambition,  was  now  proposed  to  be  attacked  by  t;he  count 
de  Grasse,  who  was  to  be  joined  by  a  Spanish  fleet  and 
army  for  that  purpose.  The  Spaniards  .had  stationed  ai( 
Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  about  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers :  the  fleet,  when  coxor 
bined,  would  amount  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  the  troops 
to  about  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  great  naval  and  militat]^  • 
reinforcement  was  daily  expected  under  admiral  Guichen* 
The  l^nd  force  of  Britain,  in  Jamaica,  consisted  of  six 
battalions  of  regulars,  amounting  to  two  thousand  four 
'hundred  men,  and  the  militia  about  double  that  number* 
From  the  British  fleet,  so  outnumbered,  tbey  could  have 
expected  little  assistance.  The  goodness  of  the  troops,  the 
zeal  .and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
'  natural  strength  of  the  country,  might  have  long  withstood 
so  mighty  a  host,  and  perhaps  ultimately,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  climate  so  peculiarly  fatal  to  Spanish  indolencet 
repelled  the  invaders  :  but  the  conflict  would  have  been 
arduous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  valuab^  ^ property  must 
have  been  destroyed  during  its  Qperations  ;  the  well 
^  grounded  apprehension  therefore  of  svich  an  attempt  was 

extremely  alarming  to  the  islanders  themselves,  and  to  all 
interested  in  the  fate  of  so  estimable  a  possession.  While 
afiairs  were  in  this  situation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  contending  parties  so  anxiously  aroused,  intelligence^, 
arrived  that  Guichen's  fleet  and  convoy,  after  their  encounter 
with  admiral  Kempenfeldt,  had  been  shattered  by  succes- 
sive tempests  ;  and  unable  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  re- 
turned to  France,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  only  were 
strong  enough  to  join  de  Grasse.  ^ 
«  On  the  19th  of  February,   sir  Geqrge  Rodney  with 

'  twelve  ships  of  the  line  arrived  from   England  at  Barba- 

does,  and  a  few  days  after  joining  sir  Samuel  Hood,  took 
command  of  the  whole  fleet  before  the  end  of  the  month; 
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bring  reinforced  by  two  mdre  ships  of  the  line  from  Eng*    CHAP, 
kmd,  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the     ^^*^- 
line.      Having  received  information  that  a  second  convoy      i^g^ 
had  sailed  from  Brest,  m  order  to  compensate  to  a  x:ertain  Lord  Rod- 
degree  the  failure  of  the  former,  and  was  conveying  pro-  in^  in  the' 
visions,  naval  and  military  stores,  he  tried  to  intercept  it  i^^^^  ^^. 
before  it  reached  de  Gra^se ;  but  the  French  convoy  found  «ufwes  the 
means  to  elude  the  danger,  and  to  join  the  admiral  on  the  ofOwfleet: 
20th  of  March,  in  fort  Royal,  where  he  was  repairing  his 
lh^  with'  a  view  of  sailing  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
westward :  admiral  Rodney  stationed  himself  off  St.  Lucie 
to 'watch  his  motions.      It  was  the  object  of  the   French  Objects  of 
admiral  to  avoid  fighting,  until  he  should  join' the  Spaniards  ^iV^"* 
at  Hispantola  t  the   British  commaijQer  proposed  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  junction,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
decisive  battle.      The  fate  of  the  British  West  Indies  de- 
pended   on  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  the  adnaSral'd 
de^n ;   if  the  two  hostile  fleets  joined,  our  nav^al  force 
would  no  longer  be  able  tb  preserve  our  islands  from  ruin* 
If  Rodney  could  bring  de   Grasse  to  fight,  the  former  » 

having  thirty- six  ships  of  the  line,  the  latter  thirfy-four, 
but  balancing  our  superiority  of  number  by  size,  weight 
of  metal,  and  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  the  fleets  would  be 
very  near  an  equality  of  physical  force  5  consequently  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ability,  skill,  and  prowess  of 
England  would  be  triiimphant.  De  Grasse  was  stationed 
at  Martinijco ;  admiral  Rodney  at  Gros  Islet  bay  in  St. 
Lucie,  and  his  fleet  ready  to  sail,  the  van  was  commanded  ^ 

by  admiral  Drake,  the  rear  by  sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the 
centre  by  Rodney  himself.      Frigates  were  disposed  near 
the  French  fleet  to  give  the  f/nglish  admiral  intelligence 
it  they  sailed.      Accordingly,  on  the   8th  of  April,  news  De  Grasse 
arrived  that  de  Grasse  had  weighed  anchor,  and  in  a  very  SfinSco. 
short  time  the  same  day  Rodney  began  to  follow  his  course. 
De  Grasse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  British  fleet,  instead  of  Rodney 
sailing  directly  westward  to  Hispaniola,  chose  a  northern  {JJ^^g^^ 
and  circuitous  course  along  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe.  Had  my, 
he  proceeded  in  the  xiirect  track  which  was  to  leeward,  he 
thought  he  could  not  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  English, 
but  by  coasting  between  the  islands,  as  the   French  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  these  channels,  he  expected 
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CHAF.  to  baiBe  their  pursuit.  The  British  dignals^  however,  were 
^_lj^^^  repeated  with  such  quickness  and  exactness  through  the 
IJ3^  intervening  stations,  that  the  fleet  sailed  within  five  hours 
of  the  French,  and  came  in  sight  of  them  that  very  same 
night  near  Dominica.  De  Grasse,  thmking  that  a  distant 
and  running  fight  would  be  unavoidable,  formed  his  line 
for  that  purpose.  £arly  next  momihg  when  sir  ^George 
Rodney  was  making  dispositions  for  battle^  he  found  him- 
self bt*calmed.  A  breeze  however  reached  the  van  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  without  extending  to  Ae 
centre  and  rear.  The  first  division  of  the  British  fleet 
being  thus  separated  from  the  rest,  count  de  Grasse  wi^ 
Kngly  engaged,  hoping  by  his  whole  fleet  to  cut  oiF  the 
advanced  part  of  ouft.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  sir  -Samuel  Hood  made  so  bold  a  stand  aa 
to  sustain  all  their  efibrts,  though  not  without  his  ships, 
suffcting  material  damage.  At  length  Rodney  himself 
being  able  to  come  up  with  part  of  the  centre  divisiom,  the 
battle  became  less  unequal.  De  Grasse,  who  from  the 
command  of  the  wind  could  either  fight  closely  or  distantly, 
drew  off  his  fleet,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  British  arrived, 
was  entirely  out  of  reach  of  battle.  The  next  day  admiral 
liodney  was  obliged  to  employ  in  refitting  the  damaged 
ships,  and  transposing  the  van  and  rear,  as  those  who  had 
not  been  in  the  late  action  were  the  fittest  for  beginning  a 
new  conflict.  On  the  lltb,  the  enemy's  fleet  weathered 
Guadaloupe,  and  got  to  such  a  distance  that  they  were 
aiul  over-  barely  perceivable.  About  noon  that  day  two  of  the  ene* 
pff  Guada?  mv's  ships  were  seen  so  much  astern  of  the  rest  of  the 
*o"P«-  fleet,  that  the  British  had  no  doubt  of  cutting  thenr,  off" :  a 
signal  for  general  chacc  was  thrown  out.  The  pursuit 
was  so  vigorous  that  they  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
captured  had  not  the  whole  French  fleet  renamed  for  their 
protection.  This  movement  gave  the  British  commanders 
infinitely  more  delight,  than  they  would  have  derived  from 
the  possession  of  the  two  ships.  They  perceived  that  the 
enemv  could  not  avoid  a  close  engagemeht,  and  during 
the  night  the  line  was  formed  in  a  most  masterly  disposi- 
tion. The  enemy,  sensible  that  they  must  now  fight,  were 
also  arranged  with  great  skill.  The  scene  of  action  was 
^  bason  of  water  lying  between  (he  islands  of  Guadaloupe, 
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Dominica,  the  Samta^^nd  Marigalante ;  and  bounded  both    CHAP, 
to  windward  and  leeward  by  dangerous  shores. 


On  the   12th  of  April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the      ^^g,^. 

Itostile  fleets  met  upon  opposite  tacks.  The  siinial  for  close  Battle  of 
^   I-  •  i_  y  11       u  J     1-    I-       thciith<^ 

nghting  was  thrown  out  and  punctually  .observed,  the  line  April. 

wns  formed  at  only  a  cable's  length  distance^  our  ships  as 
diey  came  up  ranged  slowly  and  closely  along  the  enemy's 
line,  and  under  their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  received  a 
tremendous  fire.     Admiral  Drake,  who  now  commanded 
die  van,  began  the  battle  with  the  greatest  gallantry ;  receiv- 
ed, and  with  the  most  efficacious  energy  returned,  the  shot 
of  the  whole  French  line^      His  leading  ship  the  Marlbo- 
rough, commanded  by  captain  Penny,  was  peculiarly  dis» 
ttnguished,  received  and  returned  at  the  nearest  distance 
the  first  brortdside  of  twenty-three   Fuench  ships  of  war, 
and'  had  the  fortune  only  to .  have  three  men  killed,  and 
^xteen  wounded.     As  the  ships  were  so  near,  every  ball 
took  effect,  and  the  French  ships  being  very  full  of  men, 
CTcixt  numbers  were  slain.    The  French  made  a  most  gal-  Gallant 
lant  resistance,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  the  more  l^^^^   ^ 
eflFectually  as  the  British  rear  was  long  prevented  by  a  calm  French. 
from  taking  any  active  share  in  the  battle.    They  had  fought 
five  hours,  before  the  British,  though  evidently  the  more 
forcible,  had  gained  any  decisive  advantage  ;  when  between  At  length, 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  Rodney,  with  four  ships,  bore  breaks^thc 
athwart  the  enemy,  and  broke  theik  like;  being  admi-  **"®- 
rably  supported  by  his  division,  he  doubled  upon  them, 
separated   their  force,  and  threw  thenv  into  irrecoverable 
disorder.      As  soon  as  he  had  efiected  this  movement,  he 
threw  out  a  signal  for  the  van  to  tack ;  admiral  Drake 
instantly 'complying,  by  this  means  got  to  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  completed  the  general  confusion.    The  French 
van  bore  to  leeward  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  broken 
line,  but  could  not  succeed.    Meanwhile  sir  Samuel  Hood 
had  reached  the  scene  of  battle  with  part  of  his  division, 
and  contributed  to  crush  the  enemy.   Even  after  all  order  Gains  a  de- 
and  connected  system  was  entirely  destroyed  on  the  part  ^1.^  ^^^^ 
of  the  French^  their  ships  singly  and  severally  fought  with 
'  the  most  inflexible  courage.     De  Grasse  himself,  in  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  after  the  route  became  general,  nvade  a 
most  obstinate  resistance^  but  at  last  struck  to  sir  Samuel 
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XXIX. 


1782. 
Captures 
tbe  admi- 
ral, and 
takes  or 
destroys  a 
great  part 
of  the 
French 
fleet. 


Principle 
«r  naval 
■^'arfui'e  il- 
lustrated 
hy  this  vic- 
tory. 


Important 
advantages. 


Hood.  The  Hector,  the  Glorieux,  the  Caesar,  of  74  guns, 
the  Ardent  of  64,  were  also  captured;  the  Diadem  was 
sunk ;  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  w6re  killed  or  drown- 
ed, and  six  thousand  were  wounded,  and  about  two  thou* 
sand  taken  prisoners :  most  of  their  ships  that  escaped 
being  taken  or  sunk,  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  uofit  for 
service.  The  loss  on  the  &ide  of  the  English  was  about  a 
thousand  killed  and  wounded :  among  the  slain  was  captain 
Blair,  who  eminently  distinguished-himself  on  that  glorious 
day,  and  also  had  acquired  great  renown  the  year  before^ 
in  the  Dolphin  man  of  war*  Among  the  wounded  was 
lord  Robert  Manners,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  ; 
this  brave  young  nobleman,  though  not  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  had  acquired  distinguished  glory  in  the  Resolution^ 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  during  a  series  of  brilliant  actioaa^ 
which  he  crowned  in  the  last  conflict.  His  wound  proved 
mortal,  and  deprived  the  country  of  his  virtues  a  few  weeks 
after  the  victory* 

Naval  critics,  in  reviewing  the  operations  which  ter- 
minated in  so  brilliant  a  victory  to  Britain,  have  adduced, 
or  at  least  confirmed  general  principles  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  service.  In  the  first  place,  they  observed 
it  illustrated  the  wise  policy  of  a  commander  of  British 
ships  and  British  sailors  being  adventurously  bold.  If 
admiral  Rodney,  when  he  found  the  rear  divisibn  becalmed, 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  battle,  the  enenty  might  have 
escaped;  it  also  showed,  that  inclose  iight  British  ships 
and  sea^ien  possess  a  very  great  superiority,  and  that  the 
increase  of  their  advantage  in  proportion  to  their  close- 
ness, renders  it  generally  expedient  for  British  command- 
ers to  break  the  enemy's  line.  The  consequences  of  this., 
victory  were  important  and  extensive,  thirty-six  chests  of' 
money,  destined  to  pay  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  found  in  the  Ville  de  Paris*^ 

Tuft  day  after  the  battle  admiral  Rodney  endeavoured 
to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  French  fleet,  but  was  becalm- 


b  This  ship  had  a  hundred  and  ton  pins,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred 
men,  inchidiag  soi«Iiers,  on  board,  bhu  had  been  a  present  toLcuis  X\'  from 
the  city  of  Paris  durinj^  the  Iom'  state  of  the  French  navy  resulting  from  tha 
last  war  in  which  that  prince  had  been  enj?aged  with  England  fcihe  had  cost 
«ip  hundred  aud  seventy -six  thousand  pounds  before  she  was  iitte(i  for  sea,  an^ 
was  the  only  fir.>t-r:itc  man  of  war  that  had  ever  been  capiarcd. 
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ed  for   three  days  at  Guadaloupe.     Sir  Samuel  Hood,    chap. 
having  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  fight,  was  fitter  for    ^^^^• 
pursuit   than  the   other  ships,  the  admiral  therefore  des-     y^^^ 
patched  that  commander  in  hopes  of  overtaking  or  inter- 
cepting the  remain^  of  the  enemy.     On  the  i9th  of  April 
he  captured  two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mona  Passage, 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola*     Admiral  Rodney  i 

proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  to  Jamaica,  \ 

vras  rejoined  by  sir  Samuel   Hood  off  cape  Tiberoon,  in  «; 

St.  Domingo ;  and  ui  the  end  of  April  having  arrived  at 
tl^  place  of  his  destination,  was  received  by  the  grateful 
islanders  as  their  glorious  deliverer.     Rodney  indeed  had 
.been  the  most  brilliant  promoter  of  naval  glory,  the  effec- 
tual supporter  of  naval  power,  and  beneficial  protector  of 
commerce  and  wealth  to  this  country,   of  any  personage 
whose,  actions  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of  the  Ame-  Samma^ 
rican  war ;  in  two  years  and  a  quarter  he  had  struck  a  ney'sex- 
severe  blow  against  each  of  our  three  European  enemies*  p'o»t»     • 
In  his  victory   over  the  Spaniards,   he  broke  that  naval  three  nvt^k 
force  which  some  months  before  ostentatiously  paraded  on  ««»«"****• 
our  coasts ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  he  deprived  them  of  the 
chief  sinew  of  war;  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  French  Tie 
completely  overthrew  all  the  mighty  projectsof  the  Bour- 
bons for  exalting  themselves  by  ruining  our  plantations 
and  marine  force.     He  showed  himself  a  gallant  and  skil- 
ful sailor  and  an  able  commander,  that  could  direct  all  the 
excellence,  of  British  ships  and  British  seamen.     Such  a 
commander  supplied  with  a  force  equal  to  the  enemy,  was 
successful,  and  always  must  be  successful.     This  victory 
not  only  secured  our  West  India  possessions,  but  in  a 
great  degree  ended  the  West  India  war,  as  no  operations 
of  anky  importance  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  that 
]part  of  the  world.     Soon  after  sir  George  Rodney  had  so 
essentially  served  h\,s  king  and  country,  intelligence  arri- 
ved that  the  new  administration  had   resolved  he  should 
serve  no  longer^  and  had  appointed  admiral  Pigot  to  take 
the  command  in  his  stead.     Whatever  that   gentleman's 
talents   might  be,    his  situation  had  never  afforded  him 
opportunities  of  such  exertion  or  display  as  to  demonstrate 
the  policy  of  the  minister,  who,  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Pigot^s  professional  efforts^  superseded  admiral  Rodney. 
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CHAP.    Our  gallant  veteran  relinquished  a' comma/id  in  which  he 
XXIX.     jjj^jj  jjQ^  jgf^.  ^^  y^^ig  undone,  and  returned  home'to  enjoy 

1788.     ^^^  gratitude  of  his  king  and  country,  and  the  honours 
He  is  crea-  which  had  been  conferred  by  his  sovereign.     The  victo- 
ledapeer.  ^^^^  admiral  was  called  to  the  house  of  lords,  because  h^ 
had  made  the  best  of  a  force  intrusted  to  his  command^ 
by  conquering  the  enemy  and  discomfitihg  tlieir  desipis* 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  also,  who  next  to  admiral  Rodney  had 
so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  was  promoted  to  the 
well  earned  honour  of  an  Irish  peerage.     Messrs.  Drake 
and   Affleck  for  their  respective   services  were  created 
baronets. 
North  ^^  North  America  sir  Henry  Clinton  having  resigned 

Amenea.  the  command,  was  succeeded  by  sir  Guy  Carieton,  but  no 
Clinton  re-  military  transactions  of  any  importance  took  place  in  this 
Snunand  Campaign.  The  resolutions  against  the  American  war, 
and  is  sue-  and  the  negotiations  for  peace,  althoi^gh  they  did  not  induce 

^     ceeded  by     ...    .  .         . 

■ir  <^ny      the  provincials  to  a  Separate  treaty,  vet  m  a  great  measure 
k'^^^Svc   s^spc'^d*^^  hostilities.     The  armies,  indeed,  were  nearly 
JiostiUty.     equal  in  strength;  Carieton  had  no  motive  to  attack  the 
enenly  for  the  sake   of  advancing  in  a  country  into  which 
all  progress  was  now  renounced,  and  Washington  had  no 
inducement  to  assail  a  force  which  was  still  veiy  formida'- 
ble.     The  Spaniards  finding  all  their  hopes  of  important 
conquest  in  the  West  Indies  disappointed^  employed  their 
armaments  in  less  considerable  enterprises.    The  governor 
of  Cuba,  with  five  thousand  men,  made  an  attack  on  the 
Bahama  islands,  which  being  defended  by  about  two  hun- 
dred only,  capitulated.     The  French,  with  the  remainder 
of  their  beaten  fleet,  concerted   a  predatory  expedition 
against  the  property  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  comp^y,^  and 
acquired  a  considerable  booty.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  made  a  successful  excursion  to  the  Musqutto  skore^ 
and  captured  fort  Dalin,  with  a  gre^t  number  of  Spanish 
troops. 

Ik  Africa  the  Dutch  was  dispossessed  of  most  of  their 
setdements,  except  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  they  were 
still  able  to  retain  this  important  key  to  India. 
Eastlndies.  While  in  the  Camatic  those  warlike  preparations 
were  carrying  on  which  are  narrated  among  the  t^-ansac- 
tions  of  1780  and  4781|  the  governor  general  was. not 


inactive  in  Bengal*     Aware  of  the  dUpositioos  of  the    chap.      j 
native  powers  to  join  in  the  (jonfederacyv  against.  British  ^^-y^-i^^     I 
Imlia)  it  was  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  counteract      1753,        ] 
their  designs..     He  had  sdso  the  task  of  proy idling  resources 
-and  means  of  .defence  againot  both  treacherous  friends  and  ;: 

.professed  eneiuies*     The.  |xpenses  of  the  present  war,  in  Peconiair 
irhich.  aU,  the  English  j)residencies  we,re  so  deeply,  and  <*efi«i«n. 
one  at  leaat  dangerously  .  involved, , rose  to  suph  a  height, 
.that. even  the  finances  of  Bengal  prpved  uneqiial  to  their 
fVLpply«     It  was  therefore  necessary,  not  only  to  be  very 
•trict  in  exacting  the  revenue^  but  either  to  create  new 
sources  or  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  our  possessions  in 
India*     Tb^  goyerpor.  general  anxiously  desirous  of  secur-  Schemas 
iog  such,  valuable  intqrj;sts,  appi^ared  to  think  that  the  pre-  ^^ngsto 
servatioQ  of  Britisji  India   might   iustify  measures  that  procure 
nothing  but  political  necessity  could  section*    The  Indian  for  die 
land  holders  are  called  zemindars,  and  the  chief  zemindars  ^^  ^^ 
are  called  rajahs*     The  great  estates  appeared  to  have  minders, 
held  of  the  mogul,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil :  the  infe-  t^BureoT 
rior  zemindais  to  have  held  of  the  rajahs*    *A  doubt  was  *»>«»>•?"- 
alleged,  whether  the  tenure  of  the  zemindars  was  stable 
on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  or  dependent  on 
the  discretion  of  the  superior  in  the  various  degrees,  from 
Ae  lowest  tenant  to  the  emperor.    The  former  mode  would 
unquestionably  be  the  most  consonant  to  the  ideas'of  free- 
born  Britons^  hut  ihft  latter  was  no  less  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  Mahomedan,  despotism.     Whatever  power  the 
emperor  himself  possessed  over  the  lands  qr  effects  of  the 
zemiodars,  he  delegated,  to  the  collectors  of  revenues,  and 
consequently  had  transferred  to  the.  India  company  over 
the  provinces  of 'Bengal,  Bahar,  and.Orissa,  by  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1764.     The  extent  and  limits  of  the  juris- 
diction whiah  by  this  treaty  the  company  acquired  oyer 
either  the  lands  or  eifects  of  thjs  inhabitsints,  were  to  be 
defined  not  by  any  reference  to  British  rules  of  property, 
but  by  the  usag^  and  laws  pi  India.     Lord  Clive,  at  the 
treaty  of  lUababad,  had  guaranteed  to  Bulwart  Sing,  the 
zemindary.  of  Benarcsi  sub|jc/:t  lo  the  payment  of  the  for- 
mer revenue  to  the  nabob  of  Oude* .   The  guarantee  did 
not  extend  to  the  rajah's  family,  and  on  the  death  of  Bul;vai  t 
Sing,  in  1770,  it  fippeared  tiiat  the  i&emind^>ry  of  Benares 
YoL.  11.  H  h  h 
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CHAP.  w%B  net  hereditary,  as  Cheyt  Sing,  the,  late  rajah's  Mfs^ 
^^^^^^  paid  to  the  nabob  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
1788.  pounds^  with  an  increase  of  rent  of  three  hundred.  thousan4 
Cbfjjtsing  {>ound8,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  hiH.  father's  tenements.* 
The  nabob  afterwards  endeavoured  to  extort  one  himdred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  poujids  more  from  his  vassal, 
which,  though  preven^d  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, affprded  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  discretionary 
tenure  by  which  the  zemindarv  was  held.  In  1775,  under 
Sujah  Dowla,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  sovereignty  of  Bena- 
res was  transferred  to  the  company,  and,  thus  Cheyt  Sing 
became  vassal  to  xhat  body  on  precisely  the  same  tenure 
as  he  had  before  been  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,  soon  after  this  agreement,  authorizi^d  his  resident  to 
assure  Cheyt  Sing  of  the  company's, approba^iqn  of  his 
conduct,  and  on  that  account  that  he  should  ]>e  allowed  to 
occupy  the  zemindarv  on  the  same  conditions  as  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommended  him. to  raise  a  body  of 
^r.Hatt-  two  thousaud  horse.  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  analogy  of 
S'tiie^^'  Indian  tenures,  considered  Cheyt  Sing  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
jah'sVeia-  with  a  general  promise  of  holding  his  lands  during  good 
eqmpany.  behaviour^  and  thought  himself  the  Stewart  of  the  prpprie- 
tor,  entitled  to  interpret  the  goodness  oC  tho;  tenant's  con- 
duct, by  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  which  he  should  mani- 
fest towards  the  proprietors,  from  whose  bounty  he  W3S 
allowed  to  retain  his  laiida.^  The  requisite  exertions 
might  be  greater  or  les^  according  to  circumstances;  it 
was  evident  that  the  terms  on  whidi  he  held  Benares,  were 
extremely  advantagequs,  and  as  obviously  Mr.  Hastings 
iftppeai'ed  to  conceive  that  his  tenure  was  good  conduct  and 
attachment  to  the  company.  J^is  dispositions,  the  state 
of  affairs  soon  put  to  the  t^s<t..:  intellige^vce  being  receiv- 
ed of  the  war  with  France,  and  a  variety,  of  circumstan- 
ces  having  intimated  the*design  of  a  native  confederacy, 
it  was  determined  by  -the  governor  general  and  council,  in 
the  month  of  July  17r8,  that  the  raj^ih  Cheyt  Sing  should 
be  required  to  contribute  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of  five 
lacks  of  rupees  towards  the  expenses  which  this  new  exi- 


c  .Vnnnal  llcgisler,  1781^,  clmp.  I.      d  This  mav  be  gathered  from  his«Ie« 
fence,  »iiil  tlie  «Titir>|s  <»f  hrs  frij^uils. 
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gcncy  would  impose  on  government  daring  tile  currait   CHAP. 
year.      The    rajah  paid  this  '  advanced    rent  with  great    ^^^^• 
unwiiltngness ;  the  next  year  he  testified  much  stronger      ,^3^ 
reluctance^  ^Ithough'the  increase    of  hostilities  rendered  A  subsiii^ 
supplies  still  more  indispensably  necessary ;  »nd  though  wi^great 
'known  to  be  extremely  rich,  pretended  to  be  in  the  mosi  r«*»»^»^- 
distressing  poverty.     Mr.  Hastings  found  him  so  slow  in 
his  payments,  that  he  sent  two  battalion^   of  seapo}m  to 
Benares  en  be  paid   ami  subsisted   by  the  rajah,  until  be 
made  good   the  required  sum.     The  third  year  he  made 
still  Strofiger  professions  of  poverty,  and  the  subsidy  was 
procured  with    greater    difficulty.       In   1781,   when^  the 
designs  of  the  confederacy  hatl  not  only  unfolded  them-         "* 
selves,  but  in  the  Carnatic  were  carried  into  successful  exe- 
cution, the  same  additional  subsidy  was  demanded,  and 
also  the  two  thousand  horse  which  he  had  been  desired  to  Hastings 
keep  in  readiness  when  protection  was  promised  him  by  J®^^ 
the  company  on  his  iirst  having  become  their  vassaL     It 
13  to^  be  observed,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  extra*-       ' 
'Ordinary  s\ibsidy  imposed,  from  so' urgent  a  necessity^  on 
this  tributary,  was  only  one-fifth  of  his  yearly  rent  $  that 
he  was  extreme^  rich,  and  eould  ^ell  afford  the  addition, 
which   was  much  less  than  his  former  superior,  or  any     • 
other  native  chief  acting  upon  the  discretionary  principles 
of  Asiatic  governments,  would  have  exacted.    Even  after 
paying  the  demand,  he  was  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  ^  better 
situation  as  the  tenant  of  the  company,  than  that  in  which 
he  would  h&ve  been  as  the  tenant  of  Oudc;,  or  any  other 
oriental  state.     The  rajah  baffled  the  demands  by  repeated    . 
evasions,  and  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  1781)^  when 
the  possessions  of  the  company  ^ere  hi  the  greatest  dan* 
ger,  and  her  want  of  assistance  both  in  m,en  and  money 
most  urgent,  CheytSing  much  more  manifestly  displayed 
his  reluctance  ta  contribute  aid  than  in  preceding  years*. 
Ail  the  countries  adjoining  the   rajah's   territories   were 
either  openly  or  secretly  engaged  in  the  combination  ;  from 
that  circumstance,  together  with  the  rajah's  uai^illingfiess 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  company,  tbt»  governor  general 
suspected  CheytSing  to  be  connected  with,  the  hostile  con- 

* 
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CHAP,  federacy.  Vairioua  accounts,  both  from  Englrsh  residents  at 
^^^^*  Benares,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  confirmed  the 
suspicion*  Mr*  {Hastings  now  being  extremely  straitened 
from  want  of  money  for  paying  the  company's  troops  and 
otiter  services,  and  farther  desirous  of  exploring  the  inten- 
tions and  designs  both  of  the  rajah  and  others  who  pro- 
fessed ability,  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into  the  upper 
country.  Impressed  with  an  opinion  of  the  rajah's  culpa- 
bility, the  governor  general  had  privately  resolved  that,  if 
on  examination  he  found  him  really  hostile,  the  punish- 
ment of  treacherous  designs  to  injure  the  company  should 
be  such  a  fine  as  would  relieve  their  present  exigencies. 
J^^2|^  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Benares  :  the  rajah  met  him 
to  Benaret  on  the  frontiers,  expressed  his  complete  sul>mi$sion,  made 
Mrapii^^^  protestations  of  the  most  zealous  fidelity  and  attachment 
■"I**-  to  the  company,  and  declared  that  his  zemindary  and  all 
his  possessions  were : the  gift  of  the  company,  and  at  their 
command.  Mr.  Hastings  little  moved  with  these  general 
professions  of  friendship,  after  aiTiving  at  Benares,  made 
ipecific  charges  of  infidelity  and  disaffection  to  i}ie  English 
government  from  which  he  held  his  zemindary  ;  of  inter- 
nal tyranny  and  oppression,  contrary  to  the  tenure  of  his 
yassallage  ;  and  of  evasion  respecting  the  pryment  of  sub« 
sidies.  The  rajah  denied  these, charges, and  endeavoured 
to  refute  them,  but  not  to  the  governor's  satisfaction  :  to 
make  hipi  more  compliant,  he  put  Cheyt'  Sing  under  an ' 
Conduet  of  ^^^^^^*  ^^^  inhabitants  of  Benares  rushed  in  great  num-^' 
Che:^t  hers  upon  a  small  party  of  two  companies  which  guarded 
pl^' '^"'Sing's  person,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  rescued  the  rajah. 
The  governor  himself  was  in  considerable  danger^  having 
but  a  small  body  of  attendants  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
multitude.  Finding  the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  people, 
he  sent  for  troops  from  different  quarters  to  xrome  to  Bena- 
res; the  rajah  fled  to  a  distant  place  of  refuge,  from  thence 
he  sent  a  suppliant  letter,  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  made 
no  answer.  A  war  broke  out  in  Benares  ;  the  gov- 
ernor sooi9«sulxlued  that  country,  and  toak  possession  of 
the  treasures  of  the  rajahi  Immense  sums  were  found  in 
his  treasury,  which  proved  that  bis  excuses  of  poverty 
were  totally  unfounded.  Cheyt  Sing  published  a  mani- 
festo addressed  to  other  rajahs,  in.  which  he  attempted  t*. 
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justify  himself,   and  stir  up  his '  neightour^  against  the    CHAP. 
British   name,  and  immediately  afterwards    retired   into 


-banishment.  i78S^ 

Mr.  Hastings  Considering  this  insurrection  at  Be-J*c.fl»2» 
nares  as  a  rebellion,  deemed  it  part  of  the  great  combination  oares. 
against  British  India.    It  appeared  to  him  that  Cheyt  Sing  ^^^^ia^ 
had  been  Warmly  supported  by  the  neighbouring  province  andma^- 
of  Oude,  especially  in  the  countries  that  were  governed  by  the  be- 
tKe  begunft,  or  dowager  princesses,  who  according  to  the  **""•• 
customs  of  India  had^  for  the  support  of  their  widowhood, 
the  investiture  of  certain  demesnes  and  treasures  vmder 
the  name  of  jaghires.     The  begums  of  Oude  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  prince.     The 
nabob  came  down  to  Chunar,  with  the  professed  intention 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  governor  general,  accompa- 
nied with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  :   Mr.  Hastings 
by  no  means  appVoved  of  this  visit,  he  had  no  occasion  for 
the  nabol)  for  quelling  the  commotions  in '  Benares,  and 
was  not  without  suspicions  of  the  treachery  so  incidental 
to  the  feeble  and  tirhid  characters  of  oriental  despotism  f 
-not,  however,  choosing  to  communicate  to  the  nabob  his 
distrust,  he  expressed  hii   acknowledgments  for  his  kind 
attention,  and  at  Chunar  they  met.      Mr.  Hastings  being 
well  informed'of  the  proceedings  of  the  begums,  consulted 
wjth  sir  Elijah  Impey,  whether,  they  being  in  actual  re- 
bellion, the  nabob  might  not  fconfiscate  their  property  ;  sir 
£lijah  answered   in  the  affirmative.     Fortified  with  this 
authority,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  entertaitl  no  doubt  of 
the  legality  of  the  principle  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  equity  and  justice  to  examine  the  fact  ;  in  this 
investigation   he  requested  the  Assistance  of  the  judge, 
who'  undertook  to  collect  testimonies,  and  the  result  was^ 
that  the  begums  had  abetted  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing. 
Having  ascertained  this  fact  to  his   satisfaction,  and  also^ 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  government  of  the  nabob  him- 
self, he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  prince  ;  one  arti- 
cle of  which  was,  that  as  great  distress  had  arisen  to  the 
nabob^s  government,  from  the  military  power  and  domin-         ' 
ion  assumed   by  the  begums,  he  should  ht  permitted  to 
resume  such  of  their  lands  as  he  might  deem  to  be  nefces- 
lary*     As  the  nabob  acknowledged  a  great  debt  to  the 
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CHAP.   Company,  thft  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  were  to  be  ap« 
XXIX.    plied   to^  liquidate  that  dennand,  ftnd  consequently  to    in- 
^^^''^^  crease  the  pecuniaiy  resources  of  the  company  when  sup- 
plies where  so  much  wanted.     The  nabob  having  returned 
to  Oude,  and  not  having   immediately  proceeded  to  the 
forfeiture  stipulsHed  in  the  treaty,  was  strongly  urged  not 
only  to  seize  a  part,   but  the  whole  of  the  effects  as  con- 
Atth^in-  fiscated  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  :  that  prince  at 
Mr.^Hast-  ^^^^  enforced  the  act,  and  dispossessed  the  begems  of  all 
ingf,  their  ^heir  treasures/     Such   Was   the  procedure  of  Hastings 
areconfis-  respectmgXheyt  Sing  and  the  begums,  which  the  narra- 
•■****•        tor  considers,  with  its  ostensible   reasons,  as  part  of  the 
series  of  British   affairs  in  India  that  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
hite,   though   he  cOTiceives  it  unnecessary  to   canvass  all 
the   assertions  and    attempted   arguments,  all  the  replies 
and    attempted  refutations,  that  arose  from  this    subject. 
Leaving  the  moral  Vcctitude  and  judicial  legality  of   Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  with  the  appropriate  tribunal  by  which 
it  has  been  already  discussed,  the  historj'^  proceeds  to  the 
'political  effects  of  the  expedition.     It  afforded  the   com- 
pany the  means  of  paying   their  troops,    increasing  their 
resources,  and  redoubling  their  exertions  against  the  conn- 
Mr.  Hast-   bined    enemies.      It  prevented   the  native   powers    from 
ta^es^the  effectually  joining  the  confederacy,  and  served  also  to  de- 
Mahratta    ^^^1^   one    important    sovereig'n,    Moodejee-   Scindia,    the 
from  the     Mahratta  prince,  from  the  alliance.      A  peace  was  conclu- 
CT'wfM™'  ^^^>  '"  October  1781,  between  him  and  Mr.  Hastings  J« 
tirepoiv-    go  that,  ou  the  whole,  the   measures  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at 

this  time  very  essentially  served  the  British' cause. 
Suffretn  The   French,  we  have  seen,  had  fornied  expectatious 

^^^ITthe*  ^^  ruining  the  British  interests,  through  themselves  and 
British  na-  the  confederacies  which  they  instigated  in  the  eastern  as 
y^  ^oree;  ^^^^  as  the  western  world;  and  with  that  view  sent  -a 
squadron  with  a  powerful  body  of  forces,  under  monsieur 
Suffrein,  to  India.  Sailing  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Suffrein  joined  monsieur  de  Orves  at  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius :  the  French  commander,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  several  large  frigates,  and 
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a   multitude  of  transports  and  ;Store   vessels,  having  op    qhap. 
board  a  numeroxi^  body   of  land  forces,  sailed  in  January    ^^'^• 
1782,  fpr  the  coast  of  Coromandel  ;   M-  de  Oryes  dying      ^^2, 
on  the  passage,  the .  sole   command  of  the  fleet  devolved 
on  M.  de  Suifrein.  .  A    British  convoy,   under    general 
Meadows,  was  proceeding  with  troops  for  India,  and  two 
ships  of  the  line  and.  two  fifties  ;.the  Hannibal,  one  of  the 
latter,  was  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
reached  Madras^  the   place  of  their  destination.     On  the 
31st  pf  January   sir  Edward  Hughes  was   obliged  to  sail 
from    Trincoma^le .  for    Madras,    to    procure  a  supply  of 
stores  and  provisions,  and  refit  his  ships.      At  his  arrival 
on  the  8th  of  February,  he  wa?  informed   by   lord    Ma- 
cjirtney,    the    new    governor,    that    a   French   armament 
amounting  to  thirty  sail   had   been  seen  on  the  coast,  and 
was  supposed  not  to  be  above  twenty  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward.    Admiral   Hughes  iiad  only  ^ix  ships  of  the  line, 
,with   the  crews  in    a   very  indifferent  condition,  when  hje 
w^^as  the  following  day  reipforced  by  the  two  ships  jof  the 
line  and  one  of  fifty  guns,  which  were  just  arrived  from 
.£ngland.     Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  great  alacrity  and  exper 
dition  assisted  him  in  manning  his  ship's  from  the  land 
forces ;  and  having  now  his  stores  and  provisions  on  board, 
on  the  15th  of  February  be  saw  the  French  fleet  bearing 
directly  to   Madras,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two  fifties, 
and  six  frigates.     Suffrein  had  expected  to  find  only  six 
English  ^hips. of  the  line,  and  hastened^  in  SkU  the  vivacity 
of  French  fancy,  hoping  to  overpower  the  English  fleet,    , 
and   thereby  cooperate  so  effectually  with  Hyder  Ally  as 
to  reduce  Madras ;  and  by  a  little  farther  extension  of  the 
imagination,  anticipated  the  speedy  ruin. of  British  India. 
The  pleasing  reverie  of  Suffrein  met  .with  a  disagreeable 
interruption  in  the  view  of  nine  ships  of  war  prepared  to 
obstruct  his  progress :  on  this  discovery  he  immediately 
stopped,  and  soon  after  drew  off  his  fleet  to  the  southward.^ 
Admiral  Hughes  immediately  followed,  and  the  next  day  is  dinp- 
descried  the  French  ships  of  war  to  the  eastward :  while  ^^*" 
the  convoy  escorted  by  frigates  was  steering  §outh  towards 
Pondicherry,  the   British  admiral  threw  out  a  signal  for 
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CHAP,  diase,  widi  the  dpuUe  view  of  capturing  the  convoy  and 
iodacicg  the  French  admiral  to  return  to  attempt  their 
relief.  In  the  course  of  the  pursuit  the  British  ships  re- 
took five  English  prizes  with  their  creus  and  cargoes, 
and  captured  a  sixth,  that  proved  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant advantage  ;*  she  was  a  large  French  transport  of 
thirteen  hundred  tons,  containing  a  considerable  train  of 
artillery  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  other 
military  stores  for  Hyder  All},  with  three  bundled  soldiers 
on  board.  Meanwhile  the  French  fleet  endeavouring  to 
assist  the  convoy,  obliged  the  British  admiral  to  recal  the 
chasers;  and  having  ordered  the  prizes  to  be  sent  to  Ne* 
gapatam,  he  prepared  to  form  the  line  of  battle.  On  the 
•^J****  I7th  of  February,  corly  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  threw 
kimandnrout  the  sigpal  for  forming  in  a  compact  order,  so  as  to 
522^  prevent  the  enemy  frobi  profiting  by  their  superiority ;  but 
the  weather  was  esti>:mely  unfavourable  to  the  collection  of 
his  ships.  The  enemy  perceiving  the  British  squadron, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  both  commander  and  officers, 
to  be  still  dispersed,  attacked  the  rear,  while  the  rest  were 
by  a  calm  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in  the  action. 
The  British  ships  that  were  engaged  were  much  shattered 
and  in  danger  of  being  entirely  wrecked,  when  a  favour- 
,  able  wind  rising,  enabled  the  otiiers  to  heal-  down  on  the 
enemy  with  force  and  eifect,  but  darkness  intervening  pre-^ 
v/ented  the  battle ;  and  during  the  night  the  French  fleet 
sailed  away  to  the  northeast.  In  this  unequal  contest, 
though  the  event  was  not  decisive,  two  English  captains 
were  killed ;  Stevens  of  the  Superb,  and  Reynolds  of  the 
pxeter ;  and  these  two  ships  were  s9  much  damaged,  that 
Hughes  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Trincomale  for 
repairs.  There  he  expected  to  meet  a  convoy  with  troops 
an4  stores  from  England,  which  he  intended  to. escort  to 
Madras :  he  however  found  only  part  of  the  convoy ;  but 
yrsis  joined  by  two  seventy-four  gun  ships.  Having 
I'efitted  his  squadron,  he  coasted  southwards,  and,  on  the 
Bth  of  April,  saw  the  French  fleet  to  the  northeast,  but  at 
a  consi()er«ible  distance:  in  three  davs  he  arrived  ofi*  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  The  enemy  meanwhile  having  gained 
the  wind,  and  knowing  the  bay  to  be  extremely  rocky, 
resolved  ip  attack  the  British  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
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lee  shore  and  a  very  dancerous  road;  and  on  the 42th  of   cmap, 

.  XX  J  X 

April  forming  their  line  with  .superior  numbers,  favour-' 


able  wind,  and  situation,  they  prepared  for  the  onset.  The      j^g^. 

Engliah  admiral   under  these   dissid vantages    arniyed  bis 

fleet ;  the  battle  began  about  noon ;  both  sides  fought  \nth 

great  fury;   and  the  French  finding,  notv^ithstanding^ their 

multiplied  advantages,  they  could  make  nO  impfe%sion>'oii 

the  British,  drew  oif  their  ships.      Although  these  actions  though  not 

were  not  decisive,  yet  they  proved  very  berieficii^  to  the  prove  ta- 

British.      Hyder   AUy  had' entered  the'Carnatic   in- full  ^^'^^J«^^^^ 

reliance   that  the  naval  force   of  France  wouW  cru&h  the  interests. ' 

English,  that  thereby  he  should  capture  Macfras,'  depose 

the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  place  his  son  Tipgdfe  in  hfs  stead. 

Expecting  the  promised  and  destined  squadron,  he    had 

with  the  prospects   of  1782  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 

appointinents  of  1781 ;  but  on  finding  the  French  with  so 

great  a  superiority  of  numbers  repeatedly  retiring,  he  began 

to  be  conrvinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  British  prowess, 

and  to    despair,  of  accomplishing   his   favourite    objects. 

The  other  Indian  powers  received  the  same^  impression  in 

a  greater  degree,  and  became  less  disposed  to  hostilities, 

which     they     now     apprehended     would    be     ultimately 

unavailing. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote's    plan  of  the    campaign    was    to  Campaign 
divert  Hyder's  force,  into  detached  operations,  while  he  Q^t^*^^^* 
himself  pressing  on  him   with   the   main .  army,  should  against 
oblige  him  to  evacuate  the  Carnatic.     Major  Abingdon  at  A\\yT 
the  beginning    of  the  year  arrived  '  in   Tillicherry,  then 
blockaded  by  a  considerable  part  of  Hyder's  troops  ;  by 
a  bold  and  well  conducted  sally,  he  entirely  defeated  the 
Mysorean,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  blockade  ai^d 
retreat  from  the  coast.      Another  British  detachment  was 
stationed  to  protect  Tanjore,   to  repress  the    designs  of 
Hyder  Ally  and  the  French  on  that  side  of  Pondi cherry, 
and  to  cooperate  from  the  south  with  the  main  army.     This  Colonel 
body,  consisting  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hiandred  ^^te's"- 
and  fifty  horse,  commanded   by  colonel   Braithwaite,  was  corps  sur- 

Di'iscd  and 

posted  on  the  river  Coleroon  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  defeated 
recent  defeat  of  Hyder's  troops  at  Tillichtrry,   was  not  saib^^^^^* 
apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  approach  the  seacoast. 
Tippoo  Saib  understanding  the  security  of  the   English 
Vol.  IL  I  i  i 
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CHAP,    detachment,  formed  a  plan  for  sarprising  and  surrounding 
"^^      the  corps,    with  about  four  hundred   French  and    twenty 
i^g^,       thousand  nutive  troops.      He  was  but  too  successful,  and 
though  tlie  British  force   made  the  most  skilful   JEind  gal- 
lant resistance,  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers*    The 
humanitv  of  the  Trench  commander  saved  the  remains  of 
th*  British  troops  from  being  massacred  by  Tippoo's  bar- 
barians ;   but  those  who  survived  the  defeat  were  obliged 
to  undi^'go  the    miseries   of  a  long   and  cruel  •imprison- 
ment.  By  this  disaster  the  southern  parts  of  the  Carnatic 
were  exposed,  and    the  arrival  of   a  considerable  body  of 
French  troo.ps  from  the    Mauritius   made  the  state  of  the. 
,    English  more' critical.      These  forces,  joined  by  a-numer- 
ous   l)ody    from   Mysore,   besieged   Cuddalore,  and  soon 
compelled  ii  to  capitulate  ;  while  Hyder  Ally  watchexi  the 
motions  of  sir  Eyre  Coote.    After  this  capture  they  made 
an  attempt  upon  Vandiwash.   .  Sir    Eyre*  Coote  marched 
•     to  its  relief,  both  to  protect  an  important  post;,  and  in  the 
hopc;s   that    Hyder   Ally,  trusting  to    the    efficacy  of  his 
European  auxiliaries,  would  hazard  a  battle;  the  Myso- 
i-ean,  however,    cautiously  avoided   an  engagement,  and 
relinquishing    Vandiwash,    retired    backwards    two   days 
»    march,  and  posted  himself  in  a  very  strong  situation  at  a 
Signal  vie-  place  called  Redhill.    General  Coote  pursued  him  thither, 
Kvro*  **"    attacked    him  on    the   2d  of  June,  defeated  him,    put  his 
Coote  at     troops  to  the  route,  killed  great  numbers,  and  would  have 
gained  a-  much  more   decisive   victory   had   he  possessed 
cavalry  to  pursue  the  fugitives.      The  battle  of  the  2d  of 
June  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  far  into  the  interior  coun- 
try, and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  Hyder's  designs. 
This  aspiring   adventurer,   with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
genius,  a  firmness,  and  magnanimity  of  mind,  not  unwor- 
'      thy  of  the   highest  European   capacity   and  heroism,  had 
projected  to  become  master  af  the  Indian  empire;  and  for 
that  purpose,  to  make  tools  of  the  French  and  native  pow- 
ers, in  a  confederacy  for  expelling  the  English,  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  lofty  projects  of  his 
ambition.      In  the  scenes  of  his  personal  enterprise,  he  and 
his,  European  auxiliaries  were  counteracted. and  baffijfdby 
British  prowess    directed   by    the  sk^ll  and  abilities  of  a 
Hughes  and  a  Coote,  while  in  the  more  distant  regions  of 
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his  political  operations,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  pene-     CHAP. 
trating  s?igacity,  profound  and  powerful  genius  of  a  Hast-  ^^^^.^r-y^. 
ings.      He  was  ah'eady  apprised   of  the  successful  efforts       j^gg. 
of  the  governor  general  in  impairing  the  confederacy,    by  Hyder 
reducmg  disatlected  allies,  and  persuading  opposite  states  pieteiydis- 
to  a  separate  peace.      He.  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  con^fited. 
energetic  character  would  finish  the  enmity  of  other  po!W- 
ers,  and  that  the  force  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
inight  ultimately  be  exerted  against  Mysore  aibne.    These  j..    ,     ,. 
disappointments  of  past  hopes   and  fears    of  future  evils 
preyed   on  the  mind  of  Hyder   Ally,    affected  his  health, 
and  spread  a  langour  over  his  subsequent   measures  and  * 
actions  :  he  withdrew  to  his  capital,  where 'some  months 
after  he  died*      The  constitution  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  was  so  Worn  ont 
gre,atly  affected  by  the  fatigues  which  he  hud  undergone,  J^.  Kyi^^' 
that  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  field  any  longer  ;  he  there-  9*^*^  re- 
fore  retired   to  Madras,   leaving  the  command  to    major  ooramaDd; 
general  Stu^rt»     The  enemy  cautiously  abstaining   from 
battle,  and  the  British. commander  not  b<?ing  able  to  com- 
pel an  engagement,  no  event  of  much  importance  happen- 
ed by  land  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.      The  French* 
fieet  having  refitted  in  the  island   of  Ceylon,   returned  to 
the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  understanding  that  a  rein- 
forcement, was  daily  expected  to  join  the    English  squa- 
dron, sailed  to  Negapatam  before  the  supplies  should  arrive. 
Hughes,  immediately  on  descrying  the  foe,  formed  his  line 
of  batdo  th^  contest  began  ;  the  enemy  were  thrown  into 
disorder  ;   several  of  their   ships    were   greatly   disabled, 
and  they  expected  a  complete  defeat,   when  an   unfavour- 
able wind  prevented  the  British  from  reaping  the  fruits  of* 
the  victory,  or  retarding  the  retreat  of  the  French.   During 
the  battle,  a  French  ship  of  the  line  struck  her  colours,  but 
afterwards,  in  defiance  of  the  established  laws  of  war  and  of 
xmtions,  when  the  British  ship  trusted  to  the  surrender  of 
her  antagonist,  fired  into  her  ;  and  the  unfavourable  wind 
■  unfortunately  kept  the  British  captain  from  punishing  tbe-- 
ii>famous  treachery.    Sufirein  retired  to  Cuddalore  to  refit : 
fresh  troops  having  arrived  from   France,  with  two  more 
ships  of  the  line,  he  with  his  fleet  and  land  forces  sailed  to 
Trincomale,  which  they  took  by  surprise.      Both  sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  sir  Edward  Hughes  were  very  atixiaus  for  the 
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.CHAP,   preservation  of  this  important  possession,  -and  the  admiral 
^^^;^^.,'    immediately  sailed  to  its  relief.      A   fourth  naval   action 
1783.      *^^^  place   in  which  the  English,   though  still  inferior  in. 
force,  after  a  very  hard  fought  battle,  again  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss  of  men,  and  their  ships 
very  much  disabled*     This  was-  the  last  conflict  between 
the  two  fleets  in  the  campaign  of  1782* 
j^    .    g  In  northern  India,  Mr.  Hastings  was  successfully  enga- 

succeeds  in  ged  in  detaching  powers  from  the  hostile  combination* 
enVtcf  the  Having  by  colonel  Muir  concluded  a  peace  with  Moodajee- 
Indiancoii-  Sindia,  he  procured  the  mediation  of  that  chieftain  to  nego- 
tiate a  ti'eaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  concluded  by 
Mr.  Andersoh  as  envoy  of  the  governor  general  and  coun-* 
cil.  l^he  Mahrattas  engaged  to  suffer  no  Europeans  but' 
the  English  to  establish  factories  on  their  coast ;  to  have 
no  intercourse  with  any  others^  except  the  Portuguese 
anciently  settled  in  those  countries,  arid  to  join  in  compel- 
ling the  prince  of  Mysore  to  restore  whatevei^  possessions' 
he  had  wrested  from  the  English  or  their,  allies. 
<>pciiition8  Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  returned  to  Madras^ 
^^arS*"*^  was  exposed  to  great  danger  from  a  hurricane  :  fortunate- 
Hughes,  ly  his  fleet  escaped  without  loss,  but  much  damage  war 
suiFered  by  mercantile  ships.  The  larger  part  of  the  crop 
of  rice  being  destroyed,  produced  a  famine  which  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  the  natives  ;  but  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  governor  general  and  the  council  of  Calcutta  tended 
powerfully  to  alleviate  the  calamity.  There  being  no  naval 
dock  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  sir  Edward  Hughes 
sailed  round  to  Bombay,  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  ;  there 
he  was  joined  by  the  long  expected  squadron  under  sir 
Richard  Bickerton.  The  councils  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
ba)'^,  now  freed  from  the  Mahrattawar,  directed  their  views 
to  Tippoo  Saib,  and  proposed  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  To  enable  the  government  of  j 
Bombay  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  eflPect,  the  j 
supreme  council  sent  them  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  | 
treasury  of  Calcutta,  which  was  now  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  i 
Hastings  well  supplied ;  and,  instead  of  wanting  nioney  «| 
for  that  settlement  itself,  was  able  to  assist  the  other 
pr(i?idencies. 
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Ik  the  close  of  1782,  colonel  Humberstown,with  a    chap. 
consicferable  body  of  troops,  was  despatched  to  the  Mala-  ^^^^.^^ 
bar  coast ;  and  after  having  made  progress  m  the  mari-      jj^g^ 
time  parts,  ventured  to  penetrate    into  the  interior  coun-  Expediuo» 
try,  where  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  closely  pursued,  and  Mysore, 
involved  in  a   very  dangerous  situation.      Tippoo    Saib,  ^™^'*® 
infornied  that  the  British  commander  was  so  far  advanced,  coast 
hastened  after  him,  hut  Hum  hers  town  by  forced  marches 
reached  Pafiiary,  where-  colonel  Macleod  was  just  arrived 
fit>m  Madras  with  a  body  of  troops^    Tippoo  Saib  imme- 
diately followed,  and  invested   the  town,  of  Which  .Mac* 
leod^  as  elder  officer,  took  the  command:   the  bravery  of 
the  British   compelled  Tippoo  to  raise  the  siege,  ^nd  he 
returned  with  great  expedition  to  the  Carnatic    General 
Matthews  having  been  sent  from  Bombay  to  the  relief  of 
cr^lonel  Humberstown,  received  on  his  "way  intelligence  of 
Tippoo  Saib's  discomfitirre  and ,  retreat.      Encouraged  by 
this  information,  he  attacked  the  city  of  Onore,  the  capital 
of  Bednore  (called    also  Canara)  ;  he  took  it  by  storm, 
nor  was  he  able  to  prevent  the  outrages  incidental  to  that 
mode  of  capture.      Matthews  penetrated  into  the  country, 
took  other  towns  and  fortresses  by  assault,  and  though  the 
detail  of  his  operations  be  not  accurately  known,  yet  it 
would  appear  from  the  general  outlines  communicated  to 
the  public,  that  very  unnecessary,  and  consequently  very 
uajustifiable  cruelties  were  committed.      About  this  time  DentU  of 
died  sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  rendered  such  very  impor^  Coote,  the 
tant    services  to  the  British  interests  In  India.     Having  ™^l****7 

°  saviour  of 

toand  the  company  s  fortune  at  Madras  at  thfe  lowest  ebb  India, 
in  1781,  he,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  that  year  effectually 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Indian  conqueror;  and  in  the 
next  entirely  overthrew  his  projects.  He  indeed,  second- 
ed by  sir  Edward  Hughes,  may  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diit'3  miKtary  saviour  of  the  Carnatic,  in  cooperation  with  Hastings 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  political  saviour  of  India-  *f  P^*' 

•^  '  *■  cat  savjottr. 

Sm  Edward  Hughes  arrived  at  Madras  with  his 
fleet  in  April  1783,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  set  sail  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  His  strength  was  considerably  weakened  ' 
by  sickness;  they,  however,  sought  an  action  with  the 
enemy,  who  gave  them  battle  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which 
the  French,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind  prevented  a* 
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close  engagement.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  returned  for  sup- 
plies apd  provisions  to  Madras  ;  but  before  he  was  ready 
to  sail  again,  intelligence  arrived  from  Europe  which  stop- 
ped his  intended  operations. 

Tippoo  Sultan*  having  surprised,  and  by  superior 
numbers  overpowered  Matthews*  band,  and  retaken  some 
of  the  towns  which  that  general  had  captured,  turned  the 
siege  of  the  rest  into  a  blockade.  General  Stuart,  now 
commander  in  the  Camatic,  made  it  his  chief  object  to 
expel  the  French,  who  were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  body  of 
soldiers  under  the  marquis  de  Bussy,  and  assisted  by  a 
detachment  of  Tippoo's  troops.  After  he  had-  evacuated 
Mysore  himself  with  his  main  army,  he  sent  colonels  Long, 
and  FuUerton  to  invade  the  southern  parts  of  Tippoo's 
dominions;  and  these  commanders  overran -the  whdki- 
Coimbatour  country.  The  French  were  strongly  fortified 
at  Cuddalore  :  this  town  Stuart  determined  ♦  to  besiege  ; 
and  having  spent  the  month  of  May  in  making  prepara- 
tions, he  marched  in  the  beginning  of  June.  .On  the 
7th,  seconded  admirably  by  b}\  his  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  natives,  he  carried  the  outworks  of  the  6nemy ;  some 
days  after,  repulsed  a  very  vigorous  and  well  conducted 
salh'^,  and  made  such  approaches  as  were  likely  to  ensure 
success,  when  orders  from  Europe  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

The  first  scene  of  warlike  operations  in  Europe  in 
the  year  1782,  Avas  Minorca.  The  Spaniards  had  made 
very  great  preparations  to  recover  this  ancient  possession : 
thither  were  sent  sixteen  thousand  land  forces,  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine  pieces  of 
the  heaviest  cannon,  and  thirty-six  great  mortars.  The 
English  garrison  amounted  to  only  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety- two  men ;  and  the  whole  force  of  Britain 
was  so  appropriated  to  various  services,  that  no  addition 
could  be  spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca.  The  fortress 
was  in  some  respects  very  strong,  but  its  works  were  so 
numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  require  at  least  six  thousand 
men  for  effectual  defence,  so  that  the  present  number  was 
totally  inadequate.      Notwithstanding  the  vast  advantage 


i  Ue  asMimctl  (lie  title  of  SciUan  on  flic  <loafh   of  Iiis  father.    Sw  AnnTiaT 
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possesseil  by  the  enemy,  their  king  endeavoured  to  increase    CHAP, 
it   by    instigating- treacher)' ;   a  bribe   w^s  offered   to   the"^_?r^ 
governor^  general  Murray  .:  the  gallant  veteran  treated  the      j^g^ 
attempt  with  the  generous  indignation  of  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  honour,  solicited  to  become  a  villain.    ITte  enemy 
finding  their  insidious  proffers  rejected  with  merited  sco^n, 
proceeded  to  invest  St.    Philips.      In    Angust  1781,  they 
had  cut  off  all  communication   between  the  fort  and  the 
country  ;   and  though  there  was  no  want  of  other  provi- 
sions, they  were  debarred  from   supplies   of  vegetables. 
Thisprivatii^n   was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  Hire  on  salted  meats  :  the  scurvy  soon  began  to 
ruge,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  putrid  fever,  which  car- , 
ried  off  gr<jat  numbers  of  the  garrirson,  while  others  were 
daily  faW^fWg. by  the  cannonatie  of  the  enemy.      Notwith- 
standing these  -  multiplied  evils,   the  defenders  displayed 
the  utmost  Valour  and  constancy,   and  made  several  suc- 
cessful  sallies.'      Though    by   their    artillery  they   daily 
impaired  the  numbers  of  the  British,  the  enemy  employed 
five  moTiths'in  constructing  their  works.     In  the  beiginning 
of  February,  the  garrison  was  so  much  reduced  by  sick- 
ness, that  there  were  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  men  l^ft 
who  were  in  any  degree- fit  for  duty;  and  of  these,  all  but' 
one  hundred  were  so  far  tainted  with  the  scurvy,  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  declared  they  could  hold  out  only 
a  very  few  days  before  they  must  be  sent  to  the  hospital ; 
they  likewise  affirmed,  that  longer  perseverance  in  defence 
must  prove  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  rcjmains  of  that 
brave  garrison*    There  was,  they  said,  no  possible  remedy 
for  the  sick,  nor  means  even  of  keeping  the  graater  part  of    . 
them  much  longer  alive,  but  by  a  speedy  relief  of  whole- 
some air,  aided  by  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables*      It 
was  also  apprehended  that  the  enemy,  knowing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison,'  would  now,  that   their  workis  were  gallant  dc- 
finishedf  attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault.      From  all  these  *^rrUoQ^ 
conaiderations,  the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  capita-  capitu- 
late, and  obtained  the  most  honourable  terms.  5*th/ 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  on  both  sides  *]*eetsof 
for  the  naval  campaign.      The  armaments  which  France,  S|>ain,  and 
Spain,  and  Holland,  had  equipped  to  act  against  Great     ^  ^"  * 
Britain  on  the  Fluropean  seas,  contained  seventy  yhips  of 
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CHAP,     the  line.     As  our  force  for  the  home  service   \ya.&  very 
^^^^.^^^^  inferior  to  the  fleets  of  the  eneipy  if  uniied,  the  object  of 
1782.      the  first  importance  waa  to  prevent  their  junction^  and 
weaken  them  by  separate  attacks :  the  second  was  to  pro- 
tect our  numerous  cojQvoys,  without  departing  so  far  as  to 
leave   our  coasts   unguarded  ;  and  the  thirds  to  relieve 
Barnll^toa  Gibraltar.     On  the  13th  of  April,  admiral  Barring|oji, 
intercepts    with' twelve. sfaips  of  thp  line  and  several  frigates,  sailed 
convoy       towards  the  bay  of  Biscay.      On  the  2Qth,  he  descried  a 
foTt'he*^      fleet,-  that  proved  to  be  a  convoy  destined  for  the  East 
East;indiea,  Indies,  to  supply  thtf  loss  incurred  by  the  dispersion  and 
capture  of  the  former  transports.     They  had  skilled  from 
Brest  only  the  day  before^  escorted  by.  the  Protecteur  and 
Pegase  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Actionaire  of  sixty-four, 
and  a  frigate.     The  British  admiral  having  made  a  signal 
Exploit  of   for  general  chase,  captain  Jervis,  of  the  Foudroya^t  of 
Jei-vis.^       seventy-four  guns,  ^  so  far  outstripped  the  rest  during  the 
night,  that  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  flett. 
The  French  commander  ordering  the.  convoy  to  disperjse, 
and  the  Protecteur  having  a  larg^e  sum  of  xn^oney  on  bpard, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  other  two  ships  should  keep  the 
enemy  employed,  while  she^  made,  the  best  of  her.  way.     In 
a  short  time  captain  Jervi*  overtook  the  Peg^se,  both  ^ips 
were  fresh  from  the  harlx>ur,.  and  were  nearly  equal  in 
force.      A  very  fierce  action  ensued,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  ciast  valiant  efforts  of  the  enemy,  British  sea- 
TYianship  'and  discipline  'SO  completely  prevai^d,  as  that 
near  a  hundred  of  the  French  were  kiUjgd,  and.a.noguch 
greater  number  wotmdi^  ;    though  not.  one.  Briton  was 
killed,  andbut  very  faw  wounded  :  after  a  conflict  of  an 
hour,  the  French  ship   surrende«>ed«     The  Pegjase  being 
'  extremely  disabled,  captain  Maitland  of  the  Que^n  took 
her  in  charge,  while  the  F.ou4roy«int   prooeeded   in   the- 
chase.     Captain  Maitland  having  taken -three  hundrexLof 
the  ppsoners  out  of  the  Peg^se-^  sent  lieutenant  JBis«et  with 
a  party  on  board  to  guard  the  rest,  and  take  direc^tioa.  of. 
the   prize.      Immediately  after,   a  .  Freueh    ship  of  war 
appeared,  which  he  understood  to   be   the  Protecteur,  he 
ordered  the  lieutenant  with  a  cutter  UVat  was  in  con^pany, 
to  conduct  the  Pegasc  into  an  English  port,  while  he  him- 
self, irtGumbered  as  he  was  with  prisoners,  pu*v6ued  the 
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enemy.  A  chase  of  fourteeh  hours  brought  him  up  with  en AF, 
the  Frenchman,  when,  after  the  first  broadside,  she,  to  his  ^^*^- 
great  surprise,  struck  her  colours,  and  proved  to  be  the  ^^^^ 
Actionaire,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty  seamen, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers*  The  other  pursuers 
were  also  successful,  and  cook  twelve  ships  of  die  convoy, 
having  on  board  about  a  thousand  soldiers*  After  this 
very  successful  cruise,  extremely  boisterous  weather  obliged 
the  admiral  to  return  to  port,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end 
of  the  month*  Captain  Jervis  was  immediately  after  made 
a  knight  of  the  bath,  an  honour  destined  to  be  prelusive  to 
a  more  splendid  mark  of  his  sovereign'»  favour,  earned  by^ 
the  exertion  of  the  same  heroic  qualities  on  a  much  wider 
field*  Intelligence  -being  received  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
preparing  to  come  out  of  the  Texel^,  lord  Howe  sailed  with 
twelve  ships  df  the  line  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  either  to 
intercept  or  confine  the  enemy ;  but  finding  they  were  not 
disposed  to  ^venture  to  tiie  North  Seas,  and  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  set  sail,  he  returned 
to  join  admiral  Kempenfeldt  at  Portsmouth*  In  the  begin-  ?®™^*^'^ 
ning  of  June,  Ouichen,  who  had  been  some  months  tlijtchiSHeK 
stationed  at  Cadi^,  and  don  Louis  de  Cordova,  sailed  with 
twenty-' five  ships  of  the  line«  and  in  their  progress  north* 
ward  were  joined  by  about  twenty  mtore*  With  thii 
mighty  force,  steering  to  the  channel,  they  intercepted  part 
of  a  Newfoundland  convoy ;  but  the  most  valuable  portion, 
together  with  the  escorting  ships  of  war,  escaped.  The 
enemy  being  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel,,  great  apj^'e* 
hensions  were  ehtertsuned  concerning  a  homeward  bound 
fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Jamaica,  protected  by  only 
^ree  ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Peter  Parker.  Lord 
Howe  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  accompanied  by  the . 
admirals  Barrhigton,  sir  John  Lockart  Ross,  ;and  Keoat-  ' 

ptofeldt*  This  fleet  amounted  to  no  more  that  twenty^^ 
two  sail  'of  the  line :  therefore  the  object  was  to  i^eceive 
the  jam^ca  fleet,  and  baffle  the  attempts  df  the  enemy, 
without  being  fiorced  to  an  engagement  with  so  very  supe* 
rior  an  armament*  The  abilities  and  professional  skill  of 
this  great  man,  so  well  seconded^  very  dexterously  and 
completely  accomplished  these  purposes*  >  The  combined 
fleets  neither  intercepted  our  traile,  iior  could. effect  a- 
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CHAl*.    junction  with  the  Dutch :  and,  finding  they  cotitd  derive 

^^^    no  advantage  from  continuing  itt  the  channel,  retired  from 

^.g^      out  coasts.     The  British  fleet  having  returned  to  Ports- 

Biaappoint-  mouth,  an   accidental  calamitv  befel  one    of   our  ships^ 

ed  they  re-  .         ,    •        .      .       ,  "  i         j 

tarn  south-  mvolving  in  It  circumstances  that  caused  a  deep  concern 
^*"^*  throughout  the  nation.  While  other  ships  were  receiving 
Loss  of  the  some  necessary  repairs,  the  Royal  George.,  of  one  hundred 
George,  ^ns  was  fouud  to  require  a  slight  species  of  careen,  which 
KcfittDMi"^  tan  be  executed  by  laying  a  vctscl,  in  a  certain  degree,  on 
teidt.  her  side,  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of  taking  bet*  into 

dock.  On  the  29th  of  August  this  husinesa  ■  was  imder* 
taken  i  the  ship  was  crouded  with  people  from  the  shore, 
especially  about  three  hundred  women,  besides  about  tiioe 
hundred  of  the  crew.  The  carpenters  had  ittoved  the  ship 
a  kreake  more  otv  her  side  than  was  intended;  when,  ab<^at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sudden  squall  arising,  threw 
her/atally  upon  her  side,  and  her  gwnports  being  opeii, 
and  the  motion  of  the  canhon  increasing  the  violetifcc  of  the 
shotk,  she  was  almost  instantly  titled  with  winter,  a^d  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  admiral,  widl  a  considerable  number 
of  his  officrcrs,  and  about  nine  hundred  of  the-  ctew  awd 
visitors,  perished  at  this  melaincholy  moitient.  The  Boyal 
George  was  the  largest  and  strongest  ship  in  ^h€  British 
navy ;  had  been  the  Seat  of  cotnmaind  under  most  of  oor 
distinguished  admirals,  especially  lord  Hawke,  in  his  cele- 
brated battle  with  Gonflans.  Admiral  K^topenfeWt*'  was 
very  eminent  for  professional  selence,  knowl^dge^  and 
judgment,  and  deemed  unrivalled  in  #e  art  of  ittttaosiiH 
vring ;  being  besides  am^iable  and  estimable  as  a  m^n^  he 
was  universally  lamented.  .       . 

Renewed  Havii^g  trrotected^tir  coasts  and  our  trade,  and-ij*^- 

tions against  vented  the  junction  uf  the  Bourbon  fleets  with  the  D^teh, 
Gi^bi-aitar.  Britain  now  directed  her  naval  attemion  to  tte  relief  of 
Gibraltar.  From  the  sui»ender  of  Minoroai,  the  king  <rf 
Spain  hoped  the  key  of  the  Medil»rran€^n  W^ld  be  the 
'  the  next  ac<ltuiaition.  The  duke  de  Crilldn,  a  i^'rench 
nobleman,  who  had  commanded  at  MiuG^-ea^  undertook 
the  supreme  conduct  of  the  siege  :  he  was  assisted  by  a 
great  number  of  the  best  officers  of  both  amntries^  and 

V  He  Mus  son  to  colonel  Keropenfeldt*  exhlhited  by  the  Spectator, .undef 
the  name  of  eaptain  Sentry. 
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fiantciiiftrly  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  artillerist?  of    cha>. 
bis  ovm»     An  iaunense  increase  of  laud  and  sea  forces  ^^..^-i^ 
was  brought  both  from  France  and  Spain  to.  aid  the  troops      ^-^^^ 
already  before  Gibraltar;  and  many  of  the  nobility  from 
both  countiries  came  to  serve  as  volunteers.     Two  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  one  of  them  the  king's  own 
brother,  the  CQunt  d' Artois,  sought  glory  by  combating  the 
brave  British  garrison  and  its  illustrious  commander.     In 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  was  then  diffused  through  the 
French  soldiers,  the  presence  of  their  princes  excited  an 
enthusiastic  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves,  before  so 
adored  witnesses :  the  same  spirit  pervaded  the  Spaniards, 
and  bo,th  became  impatient  for  action*    The  besiegers  had  Enemy's 
prepared  new  and  extraordinary  machines ;  battering  ships,  ^{J^;**"* 
-nvhicb,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulky  could  go  through  all 
their  evoljitions  witlk  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  frigates,.  - 
Twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  to  play 
from  land  and  sea,  besides  a  large  floating  battery,  and  five 
bomb-ke^es«    The  land  and  naval  troops  by  which  these  laree  army 

,  ,     ,  1         r  1  and  fleet. 

oporatioi^s  were  to  be  carried  on^  amounted  to  torty  thou- 
sand men,  besides  the  combined  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  the 
liB«9  that.was  to  «over  and  suppoi't  the  attack*    While  dis-  The  be- 
posilions  w^re.  making  for  so  tremendous  an  assault,  the  ^^^jj^^^^^l' 
.besiegers/  amused  themseb^es    with    calculations    of   the  twenty -foar 
exact  time  in  which  Gibraltar  would  be  taken ;  some  said  ^oliid  re- 
the  garrison  would  hold  out  twelve  hours  after  the  onset  ^^  ^»^ 
f^ipmmenced;  other,  lejBs  sanguine,  thou^t  it  would  last 
jsiutc^ ;  and  some,  thoogh  very  few,  allowed,  even  twenty- 
ibur-for  the  completion  of  the  conquest.^ 

Elliot,  without  precisely  knowing  what  the  inventi^s  Riiiot  anti- 
of.  the  enemy  were,  had  a  general  idea  that  their  disposi-  thd^^^ 
^oiuf  weir^  both  mighty  and  extra,ordinary,  and  with  com-  auack; 
prehensive  wisdom    and    magnanimity  prepared   against 
every  species  of  attack.     Pei;ceiving  their  wprks  on  the  p^uw  red- 
land  side  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  determiiied  to  try  how  their  ut- 
dEar  a  vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment  with  redhot  *®"^* 
balls^i  carcasses,  and  shells,  might  operate  to  their  destruc- 
.  tion.  .    On  the  8th  of  September,  at  seven  in  the  morn'mg, 
be  cojiunisnced  a  firing  so    powerful,  and  so    admirably 
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mAF.   directed,  as  tp  coounit  considerable  dcvauitatioa  ^»  tbei$iie«* 
^^...^^^  my^s  works.    Enraged  at  this  loss^  the  besiegers  hurried  on  . 

1782  ^^^^^  grand  attack.  On  the  13tb  of  Septeqftber*  this  tee- 
«Sw  Acir  '^^^^^^'s  operation  commenced  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the 
]>rei>iira-  various  parts  being  very  skilfully  adjusted,  th^ir  b«tterie& 
5rov«"^  appeared  to  have  prodigious  effect ;  their  battering  ^ipH- 
*h«rho|i€t  especially,  so  formidable  for  oiFence,  during  several  hours 
'  seemed  exquisitely  adapted  for  defence,  and  invulnerable  ' 
to  the  red-hot  balls  that  were  pouring  from  the  garrison* 
The  execution  of  these  terrible  instruments,  thou^  not 
instantaneous,  was  nevertheless  effectual  :  about  tvo 
o^clock,  the  admiral's  ship  was  seen  t(>  issue  smoke,  at 
night  she  was  in  flames,  and  several  others  on  fire^  socm 
afterwards  the  conflagration  was  general  over  the  battering 
ships,  and  the  sole  endeavours  of  the  cn^my  were  exerted 
in  saving  the  men.  The  small  naval  force  employed  im 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  was  commanded  by  captain 
Curtis;,  that  brave  officer  and  his* sailors  had,  in4he  pre- 
ceding/attacks from  the  garrison,  perforfned  very  difficult 
and  important  service^,  by  land ;  now  an  opportuttity 
occurred  for  exerting  themselves  en  their  own  ^el^nent. 
During  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the  enemy  hurrying 
from,  the  burning  battering  ships,  captam  Cuttisi,  with 
twelve,  gunboats,  flai^ked  their  ljj>e,  raked  thenpt  on  one  . 
side,  whilst  the  garrison  was  destroying  tb.em  from  another^ 
The  Spanish  boats  durst  no  longer  at^mpt  to  assist  the 
battering  ships ;  and,  when  daylight  appeared,  the  aassul** 
ants  who  had  be^  stationed  on  those  wer;e  seen  perishing 
in  the  flames,  or  end«avourinc  to  escape,  overwhelmed  by 
the  opposite  element.  The  British  now  seeing,  that  they 
had  completely  destroyed  those,  fori^idable  batteries,^  with  ' 
characteristic  humanity  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  re^iain- 
der  of  their  defenders ;  and  captain  Curtis  apd.his  gaUant 
band,  through  greatdanger  to  themselves,  saved  the  lives 
of  about  four  hundred.  Such  was  the  signal  and  complete 
defensive  victory  obtained  by  a  comp^atively  small  hand-. 
full  of  heroes,  over  the  combined  efforts  and  united  powers 
by  sea  and  land,  of  two  great,  warlike,  and  potent  oa«tions, 
who,  sparing  no  expense  nor  exertion  of  art  for  the  att^n- 
ment  of  a  .favourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  examples . 
IIS  well  in  the  m?ignitudc  as  the  formidable  nature  of  their 
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preptfraticns*     Tht  enethy  being  so  totally  disap{{oi|ited  in   chap. 
their  sanguine  expectations    of  taking   this   fortress    by  ^^-^^.^ 
assault,  now  rested  their  sole  hopes  on  the  resumption  of     u^^. 
blockade,  by  preventing  lord  Hovre  from  bringing  the  ex-  They  again. 
pected  ammunition  and  provisions.  They  professed  ardently  blockade,   i 
to  wish  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  assured 
themselves  of  compensating  their  direful  disasters  by  bril- 
liant victory*     On  the  9th  of  October  a  violent  storm  dis- 
persed  the    combined   armament,  and  exposed  them  to 
imminent  danger.     Lord  Howe  having  been  retarded  by  JjJ^pt,^* 
contrary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  the  straits  until  the  11th  snppiyand 
of  October  :  during  the  night  a  considerable  part  of  the  raiuir : 
fleet  hayog  missed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the  M e- 
diterravean,  and  the  next  day  the   admiral  followed  to 
aasemUe  the  scajttered  ships,  having  left  the  Buffalo  of 
sixty  gims  to  collect  the  iltoreships  as  they  arrived  in  the 
bay,  and  also  the  Panther  of  the  same  force  in  the  straits. 
On  the  13th  the  combined  fleet  passed  the  straits  with  about 
fony-=steven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men  of  war 
having-  been  disabled  by  the  tempest,  and  discovered  lord 
Howe  with  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  oiF  the  coast  of 
Grenada;  next  morning,  however,  they  were  out  of  sight. 
The  'British  admiral  now  sailing  westward,  sent  his  convoy  «ffecte  hh 
safe  into  Gibraltar ;  it  contained  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  the  iace  of 
with  {dentiful  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  of  peHorfldet 
•very  s^rt  for  the  garrison.     The  enemy  did  not  make 
their  appearance  until  after  this  great  object  of  the  expedi- 
tiim  was  completely  effected.     On  the   19th  of  October, 
when  lord  Howe,  being  joined  by  the  Buffalo  and  Panther, 
was  with  thirty-four  ships  entering  into  the  gut  of  Gibraltar, 
be>despfied  the  enemy  sailing  from  the  northeast  towards. 
the'  straits,  with  the  wind  blowing  fair  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    He  thought  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent, 
with  so  inferior  a  force,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  a 
dangerous  road,  well  known  to  th^  enemy,  but  not  to  his 
fleet ;  he  therefore  proceeded  to  the  open  ocean.     On  the  *j^«  ^^^^ 

i»,rxi  «f  .11  *-ii.        !•  *n®  enemy 

21st  or  October,  he  descried  the  enemy  following  him  at  battle, 
about  five  leagues  to  windward,  and  immediately  formed  a  jl^n^^ 
line  of  battle.     The  enemy  having  the  wind  in  their  favour, 
had  their  choice  both  of  the  timeof  action  and  the  distance 
C^onv  which  they  should  engage.     At  sunset  the  combined 
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CHAP,  fleets  be^n  a -cannonade,  which  the  British  returned  with 
^■^^^-  such  effect  as  to  produce  considerable  damage  and  to  throw 
I7g3  their  antagonists  into*  evident  confusion.  The  French  and 
Spanish  admirals  drew  off  their  ships  about  ten  at  night  ; 
and  in  the  , morning  they  were  seen  at  a  great  distance 
sailing  away  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz.  Several  conside- 
rations prevented  lord  Howe  irom  pursuing  the  enemy  ;  he 
had  effected  the  principal  purpose  of  his  command  in  re- 
lieving Gibraltar  ;  he  had  been  ordered  to  despatch  eight 
of  his  ships,  after  tlie  relief  of  the  garrison,  to  the  Wc/bC 
Indies  :  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  superior  as  to  ren- 
der  the.  issue  of  a  battle  extremely  doubtful ;  and  even  it 
he  should  siv:cecd,  he  was  to  expect  his  ships^to  be  so 
much  damaged  as  to  disable  them  from  procecdii%  to  the 
other  destined  services^  '  Lord  Howe  was  too  wise  to. 
fight  merely  for  the  sake  of  battle,  and  to  incur  cestain 
danger  without  any  defmite  object.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  where,  after  having  on '  his  way 
detached  part  of  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived 
in  safety  with  the  rest.  Thus  in  the  protection  of  her 
coasts  and  trade,  preventing  the  junction  of  the  Dutch 
with  the  Bourbon  fleets,  and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  Britain 
effected  the  three  great  objects  of  the  campaign  1782  in 
denerai  £urope.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies  the  schemes  of 
^our^n*^  our  enemies  had,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  equally  abortive. 
ambition     A    Confederacy    extending    from    the    north    sea;   to   the 

frustrated;  t^-.     ,.  »  •    •  t_  .      v  i 

Uritaiit  re-  Mediterranean,  contammg  the  three  greatest  naval  states 
iotw^gnty  ^^^  almost  all  the  maritime   force  of  continental  Europe, 
oftlicsca.  found  their  mighty  efforts  against  the  navy  oT   England 
recoil  on  themselves. 

''^riu"*  '^"^  various  contending  parties  at  length  beg«in  to  s«a, 

iiowcrsare  that  whatever  partial  advantages  might  be  gained,  the  cotfc- 
^(m^Jinced  ^^^^  ^^  which   ihey  were   engaged  tended  to  the  general 
that  hoajtiii-  injury  of  all  the  belligerent  powers.    France  had  siicceed- 
cipi-ocaiiy    cd  J"  separating  the  American  colonies  from  Britain ;  but 
nuDous.      had, been  foiled  in  her  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  naval 
and   commercial   supremacy.      Her  operations  had  been 
carried  on  at  an  enormoas   expense,  which  not  only  anni- 
hilated all  the  recevu  savings  of  her  reforming  economist, 
bul  infinite!}^  exceeded  her  revenue,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  new  debt.     The  war  which   caused   such  unprcce- 
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'  dented   expenditure,   had  been  far  from  producing  any    CHAP, 
advantage  likely   to  secure   an  eventual   equivalent :  her 


expectations  of  compensating  present  embarrassment,  were  ^^^ 
becom^ing  daily  more  hopeless.  The  confederacy  in  India 
was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  British  superiority  was  again 
manifest :  all  her  sanguine  projects  against  the  West  Indies 
h%d  fallen  under  the  victorious  arms  of  Rodney  |  and  Ame- 
rica impoverished  by  her  long  and  arduous  struggle,  was 
more  likely  to  drain  than  to  supply  the  treasure  of  her 
allies.  Spain  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  the  tool  of  French 
ambition,  which  artfully  playing  on  the  weakness,  personal 
prejudices,  and  vanity  of  the  prince,  dazzled  him  by  splen- 
did pro^pises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica,  and  Uiereby  blind- 
ed him  to  his  real  interests,  to  which  nothing  could  be 
.  more  contrar}'  than  either  the  encouragement  of  revolt  in 
American  colonies,  ot*  hostilities  with  England.  All  her 
mighty  and  costly  preparations  against  Gibraltar  had  fallen, 
under  EHiot's  redhot  bafts.  From  Rodney  her  schemes 
against  Jamaica  received  a  decisive  defeat,  her  hopes 
of  naval  and  commercial-  aggrandizement  through  the 
depression  of  England  had  perished,  her*  ships  had  been 
taptured  and  her  fleets  6rerthrown.  In  four  years,  all 
her  extraordinary  exertions,  .all  her  waste  of  blood  and 
tteasure  had  conquered  a  defenceless  province,"*  and  cap^ 
tured^an  hospital.'^  America  had  succeeded  in  the  con- 
test, and  attained  the  objects  for  which  she  fought ;  but 
she  prevailed  by  efforts  which  drained  her  resources,  by- 
labours  that  required  a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could  be  pro- 
cured conlsistently  with  her  public  engagements.  Dluring 
her  short  warfare,  Holland  in  the  loss  of  her  settlements, 
the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
trade,  learned  hofr  dangerous  it  is  for  a  state  deriving  its 
subsistence  from  commerce  to  provoke  to  ^war  a  neighbour 
that  rules  the  ocean.  Britain  for  the  last  five  years  had 
been  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  ^r  maritime  sovereign- 
ty ;  great  as  had  been  her  collateral  losses,  she  had  on  the, 
whole  maintained  that  grand  object;  but  her  defence, 
though  manifesting  her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources ; 
her  expenditure   was  enormous,  4ier  debts  and  taxes  had 
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CHAP,    far  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  even  her  nnost  desponding 

^1^     politicians  ;  trade  was  interrupted,  difficulties  and  distress 

poignant  and  alarming  ;   incr^asiqg  demands^  appeared  to 

portend  the  derangement  of  her  finances,  and  the  downfal 

of  her  credit.     From  all  these   circumstances  it  was  the 

♦»  interest  of  each  party  separatel)',  and  all  jointly,  to  coil- 

'Ciliate  peace.  « 

OTcrtores  '^^^    determination    lately    avowed    py    England    to 

for  « gen-  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  removed   the 

era!  peace.  .         •  i  ^     -  i      j* 

most  ostensive  obstacle  to  an  accommodation,  as  the  discom- 
fiturc  of  their  designs  dispelled  the  real  objectious  of  our 
European  enemies.     The  empress  of  Russia  and  emperot 
of  Germany,'  finding  a  pacificatory  disposition  in  the   bel- 
ligerent po\yers,  and  that  circumstances  now  admitted  of 
its  being  carried  into  effect,  offered  themselves    and  were 
accepted  as  mediators.      Soon  after  lord  Shelburne  becftme 
prime  minister,  the  British  government  had  sent  Mr.  Wil* 
liam  Windham  Grenville,  brother  to  the  ^^rl  of  Temple,  to 
Paris,  to  pave  the   way  for   opening  a  negotiation  in  the 
Tliepre-    proper  form.     These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Mr.  Fitz- 
^**le«^     herbert,  envoy  at  Brussels,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
ilgned.       to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  pea(5e  with   the   ministers  of 
France,  Spain  and  Holland.  .   He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Paris  ia^  the   beginning  of  November ;   Mr.  Oswald,   a 
merchant,  was  likewise  despatched  to  the  French  metropo- 
lis as  commissioner  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  treat** 
ing  of  peace  with  John  Adams,  Benjaxnin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  an(l  Henry  Laurens,  four  of  the  commissioners  nom* 
inated  for  the   same  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Theinda-   States  of  America.     On  th^    30th  of  November,  provi- 
^^^u     ^^ou9Lry  articles  were  signed  as  the  grounds  of  future  peace : 
h  aekiipw-  by  this  treaty,  the  freedoni,  sovereignty,  a^d  independence  of 
^^^^       the  thirteen  United  States  was  individually  by  name,  and 
in  the  fullest  and  most  express  terms  acknowledged,  and 
every  claim  to  their  government,  property,  and  territorial 
/ights  for  ever  relinquished  by  the  crown  of  Britain.     To 
prevent  all  future  disputes  about  boundaries,  several  lines 
were  drawn,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ibllow  with  geo- 
graphical minuteness  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  8a,y  that  Britain 
retained  C£mada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  acknowledged  all 
the  territory  southwards  to  Georgia  inclusive,  westward  t<} 
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the  Ohio  and   Missiaippi,  and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic     CHAP, 
ocean  to  be  independent :  to  the  United   States,  so  defi-     '^^*-*^- 
ned,  she  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  fishery  on  the  banks      j^g^ 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
other  places  where  both  nations  had  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed to  fish.      An\erican  creditors  were  to  recover  fair 
debts  in  sterling  money  :  congress  engaged  to  recommend 
to  the  legislators  to  restore  all  estates,  rights,  and  proper- 
ties, belonging  to  real  British  subjects,   which  had  been 
confiscated  ;  also  of  other  loyalists  who  had  not  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States,  and  to  treat  with  mildness  all 
descriptions  of  loyalists.     Congress  farther  engaged,  that 
a^fter  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  there  should  be  no  fu- 
ture confiscations,  or  prosecutions   for  having  joined   the 
British.  '-• 

By  the  treaty  with  France,  England  extended  the  pri-  Treaties 
vilege  of  the  French,to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Brit^nand 
and  likewise  ceded  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  therespee- 
in  full  right  to    France,  and    consequently   without    any  ers. 
restriction  in  point  of  fortification.     In  the  West  Indies, 
England  restored  to  France  the  island  of  St.  Lucie ;   and 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  h^er  the  island  of  Tobago.     On 
the  other  hand,  France  restored  to  Britain,  the  island  of 
Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  St.  Vincents,  Domini- 
ca, St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.     In?- Africa, 
England  ceded  to   France  the  river  of  Senegal,  with  the 
forts  and  dependencies  ;  and  also  the  island  of  Goree. 
France  guaranteed  to  England  the  river  Gambia,  and  fort 
St.  James.     In  India,  England  restored  her  acquisitions 
during  the  war  ;  in  return  for  which  France,  having  made 
no  conquest,  could  not  give  an  equivalent  in  that  country, 
and  none  was  required  in  any  other.    In  Europe,  England 
agreed  to  the  abrogation  and  suppression  of  all  the  articles 
relative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  inclusively  to  the  present  time. 

By. the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  not  only 
Minorca  and  West  Florida,  but  also  East  Florida  ;  and 
Spain  on  her  part  restored  to  Britain  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  preliminaries  between  Britain  and  Holland  were  not 
immediately  signed,  but  until  these  should  be  adjusted  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  established.  It  was  afterwards 
Vol.   II.  L  1  1 
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agreed  that,  with  regard  to  thie  honours  of  the  flag,  the 
same  custom  should  be  respectively  followed  as  was  prac-* 
tised  before  the  war  ;  the  captured  ships  from  each  nation 
should  be  restored ;  and  there  should  be  a  general  resto- 
ration of  all  places  taken,  except  Negapatam,  which  was 
to  continue  in  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  until 
the  Dutch  should  offer  an  equivalent.  The  Dutch  enga* 
ged  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  British  subjects  oa 
the  eastern  seas  ;  and  whereas  disputes  had  risen  between 
the  African  companies  of  the  respective  nations,  it  was 
agrted  these  should  be  referred  to  commissioners. 

The  preliminaries  between  Britain,  France,  and  Ame- 
rica, were  signed  on  or  before  the  21st  of  January  1783  ; 
and  as  an  armistice  soon  after  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
peace^  was  at  the  same  ti^e  established  between  Britain 
and  Holland,  we  may  from  this  time  consider  the  war  as 
finished. 

Thus  ended  the  American  war;  in  which  all  the 
nations  that  contended,  however  potent  their  exertions  or 
brilliant  their  several  successes,  yet  were  very  great  suf- 
ferers by  the  events.  The  American  colonies,  indeed,  so 
far  succeede<l  in  their  object  as  to  render  themselves  an 
independent  and  separate  community.  The  real  advan- 
tage to  accrue  from  this  dismemberment  was  problemati- 
cal and  contingent;  to  depend  upon  not  only  physical  and 
moral  causes,  of  which  the  operation  and  effect  might  be 
doubtful,  but  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  incidents 
which  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen.  One  fact  they  could 
experimentally  ascertain  ;  their  revolutionary  efforts  had 
empoverished,  devastated,  and  unpeopled  the  country. 
This  was  a  notorious  and  glaring  evil,  present,  seen,  and 
felt,  the  good  was  doubtful,  and  hitherto  to  be  found  only 
in  anticipating  imagination.  Waving  the  question  of 
abstract  right,  and  considering  only  expediency,  concern- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  Americans  situated  as  they  had 
been  relatively  to  the  mother  country  ;  policy  and  prudence 
could  justify  their  repugnance  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
government,  only  on  the  supposition  that  these  tended  to 
change  their  former  happy  situation,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights  as  freemen  and  British  subjects.  In  this 
pase,  refusal  to  comply  would  not  be  a  measure  of  choice, 
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but  to  generous  aad  magnanimous  minds  a  dictate  of  neces-  C|f  ap. 
sity.  There  not  only  might  be,  but  were  many  who  con-  _^?J^ 
ceived  the  Americans  driven  to  hostilities  at  first,  yet  cen-  jygg 
sured  the  unaccommodating  spirit  which  refused  the  prof- 
fers of  returning  amity  ;  and  lamented  the  separation 
between  children  of  the  same  origin.  Britain  was  a  great- 
er loser  by  this  contest  than  by  any  in  which  she  had  ever 
%>een  engaged  :  thirteen  provinces,  before  the  unhappy 
<lispute  rapidly  increasing  not  onl;^'  their  own  prosperity, 
but  the  individual  and  national  wealth,  the  defensive  and 
oiFensive  force  of  the  parent  state,  were  severed  from  it 
for  ever.  Through  her  quarrel  with  America,  Britain  had  ' 
been  involved  in  a  complication  of  the  most  expensive  and 
formidable  ^ars  ;  and  a  fie w  years,  nearly  doubling  her  bur- 
dens, almost  equalled  the  coat  of  a  century.  So  far  were 
these  enormous  sums  from  being  expended  in  the  reason- 
able hope  of  future  indemnification,  that  they  were  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  great  part  of  the  public  capital  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  nation«  Heretofore  Britain  had  fought 
for  victory,  now  she  contended  for  bare  life  ;  but  all  her 
dangers,  difficulties  and  distresses  from  the  European  con- 
federacy had  their  origin  in  the  contest  with  the  American 
colonies  ;  and  here  impartial  history,  without  either 
impugning  or  supporting  the  alleged  right  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  tax  themselves,  justifying  or  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  principle  and  mode  of  asserting  that  right,  must 
exhibit  one  general  series  of  facts,  tending  to  impeach  the 
•wisdom  of  British  counsels  ;  every  coercive  measure^  from 
the  stamp  act  doxvnwardis^  produced  a  directly  contrary 
effect  to  that  which  its  abettors  sought  and  proposed*  The 
only  soothing  and  conciliatory  schemes  adopted  before  the 
rupture,  the  plans  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
lord  North,  in  1766  and  1770,  in  a  great  degree  removed 
the  evils  which  projects  of  imperious  exaction  had  gene- 
rated through  most  of  the  colonies  ;  they  restored  the 
harmony  which  imperious  dictation  had  disturbed  ;  and 
the  repeal  of  imposts  reproduced  that  revenue  which 
attempted  taxation  destroyed.  Thus  experience  the 
-most  recent  afforded  strong  reasons  to  conclude,  that,  to 
preserve  the  attachment  of  America,  and  profit  by  hty 
industry,  prosperity,   and  riches,  the  imposition  of  taxe^^ 
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CHAP,    must  be  laid  aside.     Strong,  and  general,  and  uniform,  a» 
^l_  the  colonial  expression  of  repugnance  to  taxation  had  been, 

1789.  ^^^  ^^^t  (lie  British  ministers  conceived  a  notion  that  it 
was  confined  to  the  influence  of  a  few  factious  dema- 
gogues :°  such  reports  indeed  they  received  from  their 
own  partial  and  interested  adherents ;  on  these  they  acted 
in  the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence  of  universal  associa- 
tion ;  which  to  abhorrence  of  British  taxation  sacrificed 
every  predilection  of  taste  and  habit  for  British  commo- 
dities ;  and  manifested  individual,  corporate  and  confede- 
rate reprobation,  both  in  word  and  deed,  of  pecuniary  con- 
tribution without  their  own  consent.  Ministers  still 
thought  that  the  majorit}'  of  the  colonies  was  favourable  to 
British  impost.  And  here  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
abettors  of  the  project  as  a  scheme  of  beneficial  policy, 
with  the  means  of  being  thoroughly  informed,  were  really 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  case  concerning  which  they 
professed  to  reason  and  to  plan.  Originating  in  misap- 
prehension, their  conclusions  were  false,  and  their  mea- 
sures unwise  and  pernicious.  The  most  partial  admirers 
of  lord  North's  administration  would  find  it  impossible  to 
prove,  or  even  plausibly  to  contend,  that  his  schemes 
respecting  America  were  founded  in  adequate  knowledge, 
just  deduction,  or  wise  policy.  But  his  enemies  on  the 
other  hand  must  allow,  though  the  propositions  might  be 
his,  the  enactment  belonged  to  the  whole  legislature.  The 
same  imperfect  information  that  marked  the  senatorial 
motions  of  ministers  affected  also  their  executorial  plans 
and  directions.  In  addition  to  their  favourite  theory  «f. 
the  general  attachment  of  the  Americans  to  British  supre- 
macy, they  adopted  another  hypothesis,  that  the  colonists 
were  cowards.  On  this  speculation  they  formed  their 
military  arrangements,  and  to  repress  hostile  resistance 
sent  a  very  inadequate  force.  Their  tardy  projects  of 
partial  conciliation,  and  retained  coercion,  encouraged 
colonial  confidence,  without  removing  disaffection  and 
resentment. 

When  war  was  inevitable,  or  at  least  could  be  avoid- 
ed but  by  such  concessions  only  as  they  deemed  it  in.com- 

o  See  Tol.  i.  passim. 
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patible  with  honour  and  duty  to  grant,  its  majmagement  CHAP, 
became  the  object  of  consideration*  Here  the  censure  ^p^,^,/. 
bestowed  upon  ministry  so  lavishly,  after  the  first  cam-  ^^33 
paign,  admits  considerable  modifications.  The  armies 
sent,  aod  generals  employed,  afforded  a  moral  probs^ility 
of  success.  Sir  William  Howe  was  a  man  of  high  mili- 
tary character;  nor  was  it  possible  for  governmejit  to 
select  an  officer  from  whom  all  ranks  and  parties  could 
entertain  more  -  sanguine  expectations*  The  troops  in 
number,  kind,  and  strength,  were  such  as  any  statesman, 
reasoning  from  general  principles  and  experience,  com*- 
pared  with  the  hostile  force,  might  very  fairly  infer  to  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose*  If  the  event  of  Howe's  com- 
mand proved  very  diiferent,  the  detailed  narrative  ^must 
have  shown  that  it  arose  from  causes  not  all  chargeable 
on  ministers*  The  substitution  of  Burgoyne  in  the  place 
of  Carle  ton,  was  a  preference  which  had  no  foundation 
in  their  respective  military  characters*  Whatever  Bur- 
goyne's  talents  might  be,  Carleton's  opportunities  of  exer- 
tion, especially  in  that  country,  had  been  greater,  and 
were  crowned  with  success*  The  disasters  of  Burgoyne 
may  certainly  be  charged,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
American  minister,  whether  the  failure  was  in  the  plan  or 
the  execution*  Indeed  the  design  of  penetrating  into 
Albany  appeared  to  arise  from  a  very  general  source  of 
miscarriage  in  all  the  British  schemes  respecting  Ame- 
rica,— unfounded  hopes  of  loyal  cooperation*  On  the 
return  of  sir  William  Howe,  the  appointment  of  sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  a  measure  that  appeared  fair  and  rea- 
sonable according  to  the  usual  course  of  military  promo^ 
tion*  His  character  as  an  officer  was  unobjectionable, 
and  he  had  been  second  in  command*  He  was  brave, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  tactical  evolution, 
and  the  routine  of  military  duty*  How  far  he  had  genius 
adequate  to  the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes,  rapid 
invention,  and  energetic  operation,  requisite  in  a  com- 
mander in  chief  on  a  momentous  service,  n^ay  be  fairly 
questioned*  He  certainly,  on  a  very  important  occasion,^ 
manifested  a  want  of  that  sagacity  which  penetrating  the 

pSee  <hisT»1.p.  381. 
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'CHAP,  design  of  dn  antagonist,  can  anticipate  and  disconcert  fits 
^^  ]>lans,  and  baffle  his  efforts.  Though  prescription  might 
point  to  Clinton  as  a  successor  to  Howe,  reason  would 
have  conferred  the  coinmand  upon  lord  Cornwallis.  When 
war  coiannenced  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  primary 
object  of  Britain  was  her  navy.  The  conduct  of  this 
^department,  though  branded  by  oppositicm  with  every 
reproachful  epithet,  whether  considered  in  particular 
^tail,  or  general  result,  appears  not  to  deserve  such 
4!Hiqualified  censure*  The  great  and  broad  fact  is,  the 
house  of  Bofirbon  directed  their  chief  efforts  to  naval 
f>perations,  and  were  joined  both  by  recent  subjects  and 
former  allies  of  Britain;  yet  ail  this  confederated  force 
<;ould  obtain  no  superiority  over  the  navy  of  England; 
The  fleet  first  furnished  against  France,  equal  in  number, 
And  consequently,  according  to  the  estimate  of  uniform 
experience,  a!  match  for  the  enemy^  and  the  commander 
employed  high  in  professional  reputation,  afforded  well 
-grounded  expectations  of  success*  The  disappointment 
which  ensued  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  force.  The  escape  of  the  French  arma- 
ment probably  brought  on  the  Spanish,  and  afterwards  the 
Dutch  war ;  and  though  in  some  particular  instances  trad6 
might  have  been  better  protected,  and  certain  warlike 
operations  might  have  been  more  seasonably  conducted, 
yet  in  general  the  commanders  employed,  and  the  arma- 
ments equipped,  were  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  protection,  which  against  such  an  host  of  foes,  was 
nearly  the  whole  that  could  be  expected. 

In  the  conduct  df  the  war,  neither  military  or  naval 
plans,  operations,  or  results,  were  so  deserving  of  blame 
or  regret,  as  the  enormous  profusion  of  the  public  money* 
If  iftdeed  we  compare  the  expense,  not  with  result  of  ope- 
rations, but  with  the  true  measure,  the  means  required 
and  exerted,  the  end  sought  arid  attained,  we  find  the  ex- 
cess of  public  money  expended  beyond  public  service 
done,  to  have  been  so  enormous,  as  to  afford  probable 
grounds  of  suspecting,  that  the  minister  employed  corrupt 
donative  to  purchase  that  parliamentary  influence  which 
he  could  not  command  by  his  abilities.  Great  however 
as  were  the  burdens  entailed  upon  Britain  by  the  Anieri* 
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can  ivar,  the  efibrts   which  she  exhibited  when  urged  by    chap. 
necessity,  manifested  the  extent  and  depth  of  her  resour-     ^^*^' 
ces,  the  abifity,  skill,  and  valour  of  her   national  defend-      ^^^^ 
ers^  and  the  force  of  her  national  character.     The  Ame-*  Our  resis- 

•    •  ...  1  r       tance   to 

ncan  war,  in  us  origin,  was  unwise;  in  its  conduct  oi  a  such  a  con- 
very  mixed  character ;  in  its  progress,  frequently  disaa^  federation 
trous ;  in   its    result,   injurious,   but    not  dishonourable*  ihe  im- 
The  struggles  to  ward  off  calamity,  the   exertions  to  d«-  ^urceslf 
fend    independence,   manifested   qualities,    which,    under  ?"^f  "i 
wise  direction  and   more  invigorating  energy,  were  fitted  ^nius  and 
and  destined  not  only  to  restore  the  national  power  and  gp^rit*^*'*^^® 
splendour,  but  to  extend  it  far  beyond  the  most  glorious 
experience. 

Holland,  misled  by  a  French  faction  to  provoke  war  Foiiyof 
with  a  view  of  increasing  her  commerce,  far  from  sue-  pj^vokfii** 
ceeding  in  her  object,  was  deprived  both  of  her    actual  to  hostiii-" 
trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  its   former  gains.      When,  mistress  of 
according  to  her   mercantile   character,   she  struck  a  ba-  *^®  oceaa. 
lance,  she  found  the  whole  war  account  to  be  loss. 

Spain,  in  the  midst  of  silver  and  gold,  poor,  be- 
cause void  of  industry,  with  every  natural  advantage  of 
situation,  soil,  and  climate,  and  the  adventitious  profits 
from  her  colonial  possessions,  being  in  that  condition  of 
dependence  on  her  inventive  and  energetic  neighbour, 
which  indolence,  listlessness,  and  inaction,  in  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  must  yield  to  ingenuity,  activity,  and 
enterprise ;  was  by  the  war  loaded  with  debts,  to  her 
overwhelming,  because  she  had  not  in  her  character  and 
spirit  the  means  of  extrication. 

But    the   most   momentous   evils  of  the    American  Conse- 
war  have  been  experienced  by  France.     That  great  and  pro^hnate 
powerful  nation   has   ever  been  a   sufferer  by  wars  with  •"<!  even- 
England  :  whatever  special  causes  may  have  at  different  respective 
periods  embroiled  the  two  mightiest  states  of  modern  his-  P***^^* 
tory,  in  the  union  of  resources  and  character ;  the  gene- 
ral principle  on  the  side  of  the  French  has  been  maritime 
and  commercial  competition.      In  every  one  of  these  wars 
she   has    been  disappointed,   her  existing  navy  and  com- 
merce impaired,  and  her  naval  and  commercial  resources 
diminished ;   the  exertions  intended  to  injure  Britain  fail- 
ed :   whereas,    equal   efforts   of  that   ability   and    energy 
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CHAP,  which  she  possesses  in  so  emioent  a  degree,  if  employed 
^~^^  in  the  peaceable  improvement  of  her  various  resources, 
178a  ^thout  wasteful  expenditure,  would  have  produced  the 
commerce  and  opulence  which  she  in  vain  sought  by  bur- 
densome and  ruinous  wars.  When  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land, she  has  flourished  ;  ^when  attempting  by  war  to 
achieve  maritime  superiority,  she  was  discomfitted,  and 
not  only  expended  the  treasure  of  past  peaceful  industry, 
but  anticipated  future  gains.  Experience  might  have 
taught  her,  that  the  attempt  to  be  the  first  in  naval  power 
could  never  be  ^successful.  Reflection  might  have  con- 
vinced her,  that  without  maritime  supremacy,  she,  from 
her  situation  and  character,  might  possess  such  an  extent 
of  commerce  as  would  fully  employ  that  department  of 
national  industry^  and  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect 
it  against  the  whole  world,  if  she  did  not  interfere  with 
England.  If  she  were  susceptible  of  instruction  from 
the  lessons  of  experience,  never  could  the  hopelessness  of 
seeking  naval  supremacy  be  more  strongly  impressed  on 
her  than  by  the  American  war.  Never  had  Britain 
fought  with  so  many  disadvantages  and  impediments,  yet 
she  had  retained  the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  history, 
both  of  Spain  and  her  own  country,  might  have  taught 
France  the  certain  loss  accruing  to  the  maritime  states 
from  a  contest  with  England.  Provoking  the  naval  efforts 
of  this  kingdom,  Philip  wasted  much  of  that  strength 
which  had  descended  to  his  dominions  from  Charles  V. 
and  left  his  successors  an  easy  prey  to  the  efforts  of 
France,  who  was  then  at  peace  with  England,  and  exert- 
ed her  forces  where  she  was  prepollent.  Lewis  XIV.  had 
rendered  himself  dictator  of  Europe,  until  he  ventured  a 
naval  contest  with  England.  La  Hogue  avtnged  Rocroi 
and  the  Downs  :  the  victories  of  Conde  and  Turenne  pa- 
ved the  way  to  Lewis  for  governing  the  christian  world 
by  his  armies,  if  his  fleets  had  avoided  an  encounter  with 
Riissel.  As  a  naval  war  had  always  been  injurious  to 
France,  her  extraordinary  efforts  in  that  which  was  just 
ended  exhausted  her  treasury,  and  deranged  her  finances 
much  more  than  was  immediately  suspected  ;  but  fiscal 
embarrassments,  great  as  they  were,  proved  eventu;  ly 
only   instrumental  to  much   more  formidable  evils  which 


accrued  to  France  from  the  part  that  she  acted  ^n  the 
American  war.  The  prinqiples  which  intercourse  with 
American  republicanism  nourished,  were  much  more  mis- 
chievous* to'  the  French  monarchy^  than  all  the  expenses 
and  losses  which  she  had  incurred ;  and  cooperating  with 
doctrines  before  industriously  spread,  had  a  powerful 
efficacy  in  overturning  the  established  constitution.  The 
fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  aristbcracy,  and  hierarchy, 
if  not  caused  was  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  American 
lirar. 
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Administration  of  lord  SheUmrne^'-^eficient  in  Hr.ength*-^^ 
State  of  political  parties* — Meeting  of  parliament  •^^-Un-' 
usual  length  and  particularity  of  his  Tnajesty^s  speech,'-^ 
Mf..  Fox  details  the  reasons  of  his  own  resignation.-^-- 
His  party  and  lord  Nort/i^s  concur  in  censuring  minisr 
ters — their  attacks  indicate  a  concert  of  CGunsels-^-both 
reprobate  the  peace  •--^Ministers  defend  the  peace  as  ne* 
cessary  in  the  eechausted  state  of  our  navy^  army^  and 
finances-^^nd  the  terms  the  best  that  could  be  attained*^-^ 
Famous  coalition  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox. — The  co- 
alition considered  relatively  to  its  leaders. — Vote  of  cen- 
sure parsed  against  ministers. — Great  clamour  against 
the  coalition. — Ministers  resign, — Ministerial  interreg- 
num'— The  coalition  come    into   ofjice, — Duke  of  Port- 
land first  lord  of  the  treasury. — Lord  North  and  ^Mt. 
Fox  secretaries   af  state. ^-^Revival  jof  commerce  with 
America.-^Mr.  William  Pitt  proposes  a  specific  plan  of 
parliamentary    reform. — 3Iotion  of  the   duke  of  Rich" 
mond  respecting  the  great  scai—rcombatted  by  lord  Loughs 
borough* — Minute      economical      regulations. — George^ 
prince  of  Wales — abilities  and  opening  character — a  se- 
parate establishment  appointed  for  his  highness.'-^India 
affairS'-'-committee    continues  its  investigafions*—From 
the  mass  of  evidence  Mr.  Dundas  exhibits  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  situation  of  affairs^  cmd  of  execu- 
torial  conduct — proposes  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Bri^ 
tish  India-^for  the  present  postpones  his  plan.'—Indian 
affairs  first  displg;yed  the  force  and  extent  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das^s  talents— --which  were   before  but  partially  known 
and    comprehended.— Supplies. — Nexv    taxes.— -Internal 
state '  of  Britain  at  the  peace. — Continental  occurrences. 

CHAP.  -       FROM  the    resignation  of  Mr.    Fox   and  the 

r-.^^^^^  adherents   of  the    marquis   of   Rockingham,   the    classes 
178».      which,  though  differing  in  certain  opinions,  had  coincided 
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in  opposition  to  lord  North's  ministry,  were  now  conceiv-    CHAP. 
ed  to  have  become  inimical  parties.     Lord  Shelburne,  the  ^^^..Ly^. 
prime  minister,  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  know-      ^^g^ 
ledge,  and  particularly  distinguished   for  his    minute  and  Adminis- 
detailed  atcquaintance  with  foreign  affairs.      He  was  how-  loni  Sbet- 
ever,  more  noted  for  extent  and  exactness  of  intelligence,  ^^^» 
than  for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial   plans  from 
the  result.     Hb  was  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fitted  for  the 
supreme  management  in  so  trying  and  critical  a  situation, 
than  for  some  secondary  department,  in  which,  from  hie 
abundant  stores,  he  might  have  supplied  materials  for  the 
operation  of  more  energetic  and  less  experienced  genius. 
In  that  view  had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
which  Mr.   Fox  was  really  the  head,  there  is  little  doubt 
Britain  would  have  possessed   a   ministry  that,  whatever 
its  character  might  have  been  in  other  respects,  at  least 
would  not  have  failed  in  efficacy.     Lord  Sfaelbume  had 
attached  himself  to  the  illustrious  Chatham,  and  after  hiis 
decease  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  his  friends  and 
connexions,  but   did  not  greatly  increase  the  niimber  by 
his  own  personal  influence.     Far  from  overbearing  party 
by  genius  like  Chatham,  he  was  not  like  many  other  min- 
isters propped  up  by  a  confederacy.     Lord  Camden,  lord 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Dunning  (now  lord  Ashburton),  joined 
rather  than  followed  Shelburne  ;  lord  Thurlow  and  Mr. 
Dundas  took  the  same  side,  but  to  support  government, 
more  than  from  any  approbation  of  its  present  chief  min- 
ister.     Mr.    Dundas  indeed  had  taken  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive view  both  of  the  country  and  political  (Charac- 
ters ;  reduced  to  distress'  by  the  timidity  and  weakness  of 
matare  yeafs,  Britain  he   conceived  must  seek  restoration 
from    youthful  wisdom.      He   very  early  supposed    Mr. 
Pitt  to  be   the  man  who  must  save  his  country  as  prime 
minister  :   Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  officially  joined  with  lord 
Sffilburne,  but  appears  to  have  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his   own  department  without  entering  into  party  projects 
and  intrigues.     Neither    the  number   of  those  who  sup-  |*s^^gn!2^ 
ported  the  minister,  nor    the  motives  by  which  some  of 
them  were  actuated,  afforded  a  probability  of  permanen- 
cy to  lord  Shelburne's   administration.     There  were  two 
other  partiesj   both  powerful  and  well  compacted.     The 
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CHAP.  bencTolent  disposition  aad 'social  qualidcs,  the  brilliant 
^^^  wit,  pleasing  humour,  and  engaging  manners  of  lord 
North,  had  cooperated  with  political  motives  in  attaching' 
StMi.  ot  great  numbers  to  his  person  and  interests.  No  man  had 
paiiiea.  exerted  himself  more  uniformly  and  efTectually  to  serv« 
his  friends,  and  though  not  from  all,  he  from  many  ex* 
perienced  that  gratitude  which  was  so  pleasing  to  his  be- 
nignant and  affectionate  heart.  His  party  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  masculine  force  of  Thuriow^  the  close,  power- 
ful, and  direct  efforts  of  Dundas  ;  nevertheless  in  lords 
Stormont  and  Carlisle,  lord  Loughborough  and  lord 
'Mansfield,  Messrs.  Courtney,  Anstruther,  Adam  and 
Eden,  and  lord  North  himself,  besides  many  others  of 
respectable  talents,  he  retained  .a  formidable  host  of  po-  * 
litical ,  strength.  A  less  numerous,  but  still  stronger  and 
better  compacted  body,  was  that  which  the  philosophic 
genius  of  Burke  guided  and  instructed,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  energy  of  Fox  invigorated  and  led  :  here  shone 
deliberative  and  judicial  eloquence  in  their  most  brilliant 
lustre ;  here  even  Messrs.  £rskine  and  Sheridan  acted 
only  second  parts.  There  was  besides  this  constellation 
of  talent,  the  weight  and  interest  of  the  whig  aristocracy^ 
Lord  Shelburne  was  conscious  that,  without  some  acces*- 
lion  of  political  strength,  he  would  be  incapable  of  retain- 
ing his  situation,  and  despaired  of  a  reunion  with  those 
from  whom  he  had  so  lately  separated  ;  he  therefore  made 
overtures  to  the  party  which  he  h^d  uniformly  opposed. 
Mn  Pitt  candidly  bestowed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  ;, 
lord  North,  but  declare^d  his  determination  never  to  be  a 
niernber  of  a  ministry  in  which  that  statesman  should 
bear  a  part.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  stand 
upon  political  talents  and  character,  than  to  seek  the  props 
oi  coalitions  and  combinations.  Thfe  intrinsic  strengtk.of 
lord  Shelburne,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  precflfee 
i1k^  necessity  of  extrinsic  aid  ;  the  application  therefore 
in  i^im  was  commensurate  in  prudence  with  the  desire  of 
continuance  in  oflice,  but  it  proved  unavailing.  Various 
reports  were  now  spread  concerning  the  intentions  of  both 
tht  respective  parties  and  individual  members,  and  all, 
eyes  were  tvirned   ^o  the  apJ)roaching  meeting  of  parliar 
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ftient,  wherein  it  was  expected  that  the  several  objects  and    chap. 
designs  would  be  unfolded*  ^^^' 

On  the  5th  of  December  1782,   his  majesty  opened      j^g^ 
the  session  in  a  speech  of  very  great  length,  and  comprie-  Meeting  of 
heading  an  unusual  extent,  variety,  and  particularity  of  unusiwf" 
political  disquisition.     The  introduction  stated,  that  since  ^®"8?**  ^ 
the '  dose  of  the  last  session,  his   majesty  had  been  con-  tjofthe 
stantly  employed  in  the  care  and  attention  which  the  im-  s™ch. 
poftant  and  critical  conjuncture  of  aiFairs  required;  he  had 
put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America, 
and  had  entered  into  provisional  articles  for  declaring  the 
colonies  independent.    ^^  In  thus,  (his  majesty  said)  admit- 
**  ting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I 
"haVe  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes 
*'  and  opinion  of  my  people.    I  make  it  my  humble  and  ear- 
"nest  prayer  t6  Altnighty  God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not 
•*  feel  the  evils  which  might  result  from  so  greatadismem* 
"  bermentof  the  empire,  and  that  America  may  be  free  from 
**  those  calamities   which   have   formerly  proved,  in   the 
**  titother  country,  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjo)^ 
**  ment  of  constitutional  liberty.*'    He  went  over  the  princl-r 
pal  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  bestowed  the  merited 
praise  on  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  glorious  and 
beneficial  efforts.     He  mentioned  the  advanced  state  of  the 
negotiations  fot  peace,  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared,  lest  from  any  unforeseen  cause  they  might 
be  frustrated.    To  the  house  of  commons  he  particularized 
a  variety  of  economical  regulations  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  army  and  the  civil  list,  and  other  reductions :  and  re- 
commended to  parliament  an  attention  to  the  price  of  com, 
that  year  unusually  high.     He  extolled  the  liberality  with 
which  the  rights  and  commerce  of  Ireland  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  advised  a  revision  of  our  whole  trading  system 
upon  the  same  comprehensive  principles  ;  and  lastly,  urged 
some  fundamental  regulations  of  our  Asiatic  territories. 
Though  lio  opposition  wais  made  to  the  address  in  either 
house,  j^'et  severe  animadversions  were  passed  upon  the 
spei^ch  in  botfi.  '  The  recognition  of  American  independence 
was  censured  upon  two  very  opposite  grounds.     By  the  sup- 
porters of  lord  North  it  was  severely  condemned  as  having 
^ne  much  more  than-  was  necessarj' ;  and  by  Mr.  Fox's 
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CHAP,  party,  as  not  havhig  done  enough.  Lord  Stormont  reprobated 
^^/^  an  unqualified  surrender  of  the  whole,  without  obtaining  a 
1783.  truce,  or  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the  price  of  so 
lavish  a  concession.  In  the  most  abject  and  unfortunate  reign 
that  Spain  ever  knew  (that  of  Philip  HI.),  the  negotiators  of 
that  prince  retained  ten  out  of  seventeen  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  detached  the  rest  from  their  alliance-  with 
France  ;  yet  by  Britain  the  wlidle  had  been  conceded, 
without  any  attempt  to  procure  more  favourable  terms* 
Mr.  Fox  censured  ministers  for  having  made  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  conditionally  to  depend  on  a  conclu* 
M  Fox  ^'*°"  ^^  ^  peace  with  France,  instead  of  being  absolute.  A 
details  the  dispute  on  this  subject,  he  informed  the  house,  was  one  of 
l^tierl  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  resign  his  latd 
*Osa«t«>n  =  oiEce.  It  had  been  unifor;nly  his  opinion,  that  the  uncon- 
ditional recognition  of  independence  was  th<K  interest  of 
Britain,  because  such  an  acknowledgment  would  dispose 
America  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  would 
tend  essentially  to  accelerate  a  general  peace.  Finding 
himself  outvoted  in  the  cabinet  on-'this  question,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  quit  his  situation.  Mr.  Fox's  expla- 
nation of  his  reasons  for  retiring  from  office  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  public :  it  was  not  considered 
the  part  of  a  patriot  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  eervice 
of  his  country,  merely  because  a  measure  proposed  by  him 
was  not  adopted  ;  it  was  conceived,  that  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  employed  in  the  cabinet,  might  have  rendered- 
essential  service  to  his  country,  whether  the  recognidon-of 
American  independence  were  conditional  or  absolute.  The 
real  motives  of  his  conduct  were  very  generally  construed 
to  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  lord  Shelbume 
to  that  office  which  he  wished  to  be  held  by  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  whig  party. 

Until  the  recess,  the  attention  of  both  houses  was 
cjviefly  employed  in  motions  for^the  production  of  papers 
respecting ,  the  negotiation^  which  were  negatived  on  the 
ground  of  being  premature  until  the  treaty  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  ■      n- 

Parliament  mst  after  the  christmas  hoHdays,*  on  the 
21st  of  January  1783:  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  having  been  signed  at 
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ary,  and  the  1 7th  of  Febcpary  was  appointed  for  taking  them  ^^^-^^^J^ 
into  consideration.     Lord  North  and  Mr.  Ft)x  had  both      ^^^ 
very  frequently  censured  administration  :  theii^  animadver-  his  party 
slons  had  arisen  from  professedly  different  principles  :  there  Noi-th's 
had  been  no  appearance  of  concert  either  in  their  attacks  censoring 
Upon  ministers  or  any  other  measures.     The  discussion  of  ministers; 
the  peace  manifested  a  systematic  regularity  of  procedure^  attacks  in- 
a  selection  of  parts  in  the  debate,  and  a   concurrence  of  ^^^^^^^ 
principles  of  reasoning  and  of  particular  arguments,  which  cwmseis: 
were  too  striking  to  bci  the  result  of  accident,  and  obviously 
intimating  a  concert  between  two  parties  so  long  totally  ini- 
mical to  each  other.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  address  to  both  i^epro- 
hi&  majesty,  expressing  a  high  approbation  of  the  peace.  ^J^^^**® 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  speaker  for  the  whig  party,  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  should  contain  no  opinion  on  the 
merit  of  the  peace,  but  declare  their  resolution  to  bestow  on 
it  that  serious  and  full  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  deserved  }  but  pledge  themselves,  whatever  conclu- 
sion they  might  draw  from  thp  investigation  of  the  terms, 
that  they  should  invariably  adhere  to  the  articles  Which  his 
majesty  had  stipulated.     Lord   North   moved   a  second 
amendment,  expressive  of  th^  regard  due  from  the  nation 
to  the  loyalists  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain.     The  ministerial  speakers  de-  MiaisteA 
fended  the  peace;  first,  as  necessary  in  the  circumstances  peace  as 
of  the  country ;  and,   secondly,  as  favourable  in  point  of  jjf  j^^^^^ 
terms.     Our  finances,  our  navy,  and  our  army,  they  con-  of  the 
tended,  wiere  in  so  deplorable  a  state  as  to  render  the  con-  na^'and 
tinuance  of  the  war  ruinous.    To  maintain  this  position  re-  finances; 
specting  pecuniary  resources,  they  entered  into  a  detailed 
account  of  incumbrances  and  expenditure.     The  national 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.     The  annual  interest,  together 
With  the  necessary  expense  of  a  peace  establishment,  was 
fully  equal  to.  all  the  revenue  which  the  people,  groaning 
already  under  the  load  of  taxes,  could  afford.     Our  navy, 
so  far  from  being  adequate  to   the  purposes  of  offensive 
competition  with    the  combined    fleets   of   Europe,   was 
scarcely  sufficient  for  effectual  defence.     Our  fleet  did  not 
<»Ceed  a  hvmdred  sail  of  the  line,  while  the  armaments  of 
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CHA1*.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  amounted  t#  a  hnodred  and 
\1L1.  seventy  sail  of  the  line.  By  continuing  tnerely  defensive 
ins.  ^^^  ^^  could  gain  nothing,  and  consequently  could  not 
expect  by^nother  campaign  to  obtain  a  better  peace.  The 
army  was  still  more  inferior  to  the  armies  of  our  enemies, 
and  totally  inadequate  to  farther  contest.  These  general 
positions  they  illustrated  by  a  detailed  account  of  our  force 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Our  most  brilliant  success 
ses  had  been  merely  defensive,  and  only  enabled  us  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  From  this  view  of  total 
inability  to  engage  in  another  campaign  with  a  prospect  of 
bringing  it  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion,  it  was  argued^ 
that  peace,  on  any  terms,  would  break  the  powerful  con- 
federacy, and  give  us  time  to  recruit  our  wasted  strength; 
and  therefore  was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  further  contended,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  were  advantageous.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
the  treaty  was  the  participation  allowed  the  French  in  the 
'Newfoundland  fishery ;  but  this,  called  by  opposition  a. 
cession,  was  by  ministers  argued  to  be  only  the  definition 
?ind  limitation  of  a  right  which  always  had  been  exercised 
by  France,  and  formerly,  from  being  indefinite,  was  th^ 
source  of  perpetual  contfentiop.  The  space  to  which  France 
was  now  limited,  was  very  inconsiderable  both  in  es:teQt 
and  productiveness  in  comparison  of  the  coast  which 
Britain  possessed.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
ceded  to  France,  were  only  a  restitution  of  what  had 
belonged  to  her  before  the  preceding  war  ;  and  so  far  were 
these  places  from  admitting  fortifications  that  could  annoy 
our  fishery  in  a  future  war,  the  most  skilful  engineers  had 
certified,  that  neither  island  would  admit  the  construction 
of  a  fortress  which  could  stand  the  attack  of  the  smallest 
of  oar  frigates.  During  the  detail  of  the  various  cessions 
in  the  West,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  they  endeavoui^ed 
to  prove  that  they  were  really  of  little  importance* .  The 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  respecting  Dunkirk,  had 
never  been  enforced,  and  were  npt  now  designed  to  be 
executed :  their  abrogation  therefore  could  not  be  detri- 
mental to  England*  France  desired  their  suppression  as 
a  point  of  honour  5  and  by  compliance  we  gratified  the 
other  party,  without  incurring  any  loss  ourselves.     East 
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amd.West  Florida  and  Minorca,  which' were -tiow  yidded  CHAP, 
to  Spain,  ha*d  already  cdS't  this  country  much  more  thati 
they  brought,  and  were  besides  balanced  by  the  restitution  ^1753. 
of  the  Bahama  islands  and  Providence.  The  aifticle  most 
strongly  censured  was,  the  terms^rocured  for  the  loyalists- 
In  answer  to  those,  vit  tiras  said,  tb^^^ng^ess  was  invested 
with  no  power  over  the  prppeity  of  the  several  states  :  a 
recommendajtion  to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  all  which 
their  constitutional  authority  perniitted  them  to  undertake ; 
but  whatever  weight  could  be  justly  allowed  to  any  of  the 
objections  against  the  concessions,  the  supporters  of  the 
^eace  contended,  that  either  severally  or  jointly,  they  were 
of  no  moment  when  balanced  with  .the  evils,  of  continuing 
the  wan  Having  endeavoured  to  defend  the  peace,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  general  expediency  and  particular  con- 
ditions, they  next  prqpeeded  to  the  motives  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  they  asserted,  that  an  union  of  professed  tories  and 
professed  whigs,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  abusing 
and  reviling  each  other,  must  arise  from  some  different 
reason  than  mutual  agreement  of  politipal  opinion.  The 
Ibllowing  w-as  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this  unex- 
pected confederation:  lord  North's  party  hajl  long  experi- 
enced the  advantages  of  office,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
.  been  exposed  to  the  forcible  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
whig  confederacy  of  which  he  had  become  a  member ;  they 
now  nought  to  regain  the  benefits  widiout  suffering  the 
annoyance;  Mr.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  conceived  that  * 
their  favourite  plan  of  governing  by  a  combination  was 
more  certainly  practicable  by  extending  its  objects  ;  and 
both  parties  found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  all  animosity 
and  professed  reprobation  to  reciprocal  interest ;  the  peaoe 
wais  merely  a  pretext  for  joining  the  parties,  in  order  to 
force  their  way  into  administration.  The  event  so  fap- 
justified  this  interpretation, , that  the  new  confederacy  out- 
voted ministers,  ai»d  the  amendments  were  carried  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  considerable  majority. 

When  this  coalition  was  reported  abroad,  it  was  first  ct^ution  c* 
received  with  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  astonishment.   Many  lord  North 
of  the  sanguine  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  ac-  Fo;c. 
customed  to  receive  his  orations,  not  merely  as  effusions 
of*  genius,  but  as  oracks  of  t*uth,  conceived  lord  North  tp 
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CHAF.    6e  as  bad,  as  mallgaatit,  and  diaboIif:al,  as  Mr.  Fox,  ia 
'  ^        th®  rapidity  of  invention,  promptfkl  bjr  pfgsioft^  and  borne 
1783      ^^^y  by  fancy,  chose  to  represent  his  ^ii^gonist.     These 
could  no&  at  first  believe  that  he  associated  with  a  man 
whom  hm,  taught  them  t%  consider  ^s  a  weak  and  wicked 
ni inister ;  buV  when  ^^yi  found  th^.  a  coalition  had  taken 
place,  they  tupped,  agaifist4|ti^e^late  object  of  their  idolatry, 
The  coaH-  a  resentment  proportioned  to  their  recent  adoration.  Dis- 
^^^^jjl  cerning  and  impartial  men,  est^imaflng  the  merits  of  a 
lively  to  its  coalition  in  such  circumstances,  laid  little  stress  on  the 
smljwftT"    violent  expressions  which,  in  the  paroxysms  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence,'  Mr.  Fox  had  employed ;  but  they  examined 
the  history  of  his  planned  and  deliberative  proceedings. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  between  lord  N^wth  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  not  speculative  opinions^  but  practical  con- 
duct.    He  had  for  a  series  of  years -declared  the  measures 
and  policy  of  lord  North  to  be  such  as  to  demonstrate 
incapacity,  corruption,  profligacy,  and  eveiy  quality' in  a 
minister  that  was  ruinous  to  the  country  over  which  he 
presided.      He  had  not  confined  himself  to  imputation  of 
folly  and  weakness,  but  had  alleged  the  highest  criminal- 
ity,    Witli  lord  North,   whom,  in  1762,  he  had  declared, 
deserving  of  death  for  the  wickednears  of  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Fox,  in  1783,  declared  himself  ready  to  coope- 
rate in    administration.      If   Mr.    Fox  represented   lord 
North  as  the  weakest  and  blackest  of  men,  believing  him 
•    to  be  otherwise,  what  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  any 
of  his  future  declarations  ?   If  he  before  believed  him  to 
be  so  bad  as  he  represented,  what  had  happened  in  that 
short  time  to  change  his  opinion?  What  had  lord  North 
done  when  out  of  office  to  approve  himself  to  Mr.  Fox 
fit  for  being  minister,  when,  in  office,  declared  by  him  to 
be   fit  only  for  the  block  ?  These   were   questions   which 
impartial  men  naturally  asked,  in  order  to  determine  hoy 
far  it  was  proper  to  receive  the  professions  of  IWtr.  Fox. 
"Equal  blame  was  by  no  nieans  attached  to  lord  North; 
he  had  never  declared  any  opinion  against  the  political 
talents  or  character  of  Mr.  Fox.     There-was,  therefore, 
no  inconsistency  in  coalescing  with  him  as  a  statesman, 
provided  the  objects  to  be   sought,  and  the  means  to  be 
(Employed  by  that   coml^invition,   were   meritorious;   and 


i 


:* 
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these  soon  appeared^  though  not  in  ithtjir  fuU  extent*  ,  A    Chap. 
very  shorty tiii^eipaianifeaied  the  intention  of  the  coalition  v^-<^.-i^ 
to  be,  through  tjj^it  paramount  influence  in  tjie  house  of      1753. 
commons,  to  dictate  to  his  majesty  the  choice  ofi^ini&ters, 
which  is  left  by  the  cowstitutioiwpf  the'^oountry  tq^his  owto 
discretion*     This  puljpose  wa$  n\pMi  n^r^  incompatible 
with  the  I6ng  professed  princi|j||^s  «>f  lord  P^rth,  than  with 
the  recent  principles  ai:i4  doctrines  ^f  Mr.  Fox.      Indeed, 
lord  North  and  MrS^Foj,  able  las  they  v^i^re  by  nature, 
and  conversant  frpm  experience  and  situation  in  the  poli-  , 

tics  of  the  country,  appeared  to  have  /:onsidered  the  cdh- 
stitution  partially  rather  than  completely.  They  could 
neither  be  said  to  be  supporters  of  the  whole  system,  nor 
of  the  balances  ,on  which  its  perfection  depends.  Lord 
North  wad  a  partisan  of.  the  monarchical,  and  Mr*  Fox  of 
the  popular,  department.  Thcj  former,  however,  no\^ 
joined  with  the  latter  in  extending  the  power  of  the  com- 
mons, by  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown^  Thus  a  coali- 
tion with  lord  North,  for  any  purpose  to  be  effected       ' 

BY    POLITICAL     ABILITIES    AND     INTEGRITY,    WaS    totally 

ineonsistant  with  the  very  often  repeated .  professions  of 
Mr.  Fox*  This  -specific  object  of  ^he .  coalition  was  t^o 
less  incompatible  with  the .  uniformly  declared  principles 
of  lord-North.  Mr.  Fox  could  not,  consistently,  coalesce 
with  lord  North  as  ^.  statesman ;  lord  North  could  not^ 
consistently,  coalesce  with  any  man  to  reduce  the  kingly 
prerogative* 

> 

Having  rejected  the  motion  for  approving  the  peace,  The  coaU- 

,  .    ,.  .  I  ,     ,  .  .  tiofi  oon- 

the  c6alition  party  next  proceeded  to  a  positive  censure,  troverts 
On  the^tst  of  February,  it, was  moved,  that  the  conces-  ^1^^^'^' 
sions  granted  by  the  peace  to^the  enemies  of  Britain,  were  ministers 
greater  than  either  the  actual  situation  of  their  respective  Uthe*'*'^ 
possessions,  or  their  comparative  strength^  entitled  them  ?«»««• 
to  receive.     In  support  of  this,  proposition  they  followed 
the  order  of  their  adversaries, ,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  detailed  accounts,  that .4ie  finances,  the  army,  and  navy^, 
were  not  in  the  reduced  state  t^Ucged  by  ministers;  that 
the  cessions  were  much  more  important  than  they  pretend- 
ed j<  and  also,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented.     In 
speakjing  on  our  financial  situation,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great 
force  and    effect,   exposed  the  absurdity   of  economists 


4B0  ,     ,ta9Tflp¥QFTHE       . 

CHAP,  supposing  s^cific  limits  to  our  n£H;tQtial  credit.  "  Specu* 
^^^^^  "  lative  politicians  (he  saii)  hajwe  ia  dl^^imes  been  fond 

1783  "  °f  circumscVibing  the  bounds  of  pubkc  .credit,  and  draw- 
Grand  ''  ing  a  line  beyond  whicli  they  imagine  it  cannot  be  stretch- 
Fox  on  ".ed;  l^t  repeated  expenence  ha»  shown,  that  such  ideas 
jubhc  ere-  a  ^j.^^  ^j.  ^j^g  nao^  pag,  imaginary  a9d  chioiericaU  Njition- 

"  al  credit  is  relative  to  th^  result  of  private  and  public 
"  ability  and  industr)'.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix 
"  the  line  beyond  which.it  cannot  esitend,  without,  at  the 
^^  same  time,  marking  the  bounds  of  that. ability  and  indus- 
***try."  The  navy  Mr.  Fox  declared  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  to  have  been  competeiit  in  the  late  campaign  to 
every  purpose  of  offence  and  defence.  It.  was,  however, 
the  same  that  had  been  equipped  upder  lord  Sandwich ; 
and  for  the  ruinous  st^tc  of  which  this  Orator  had  attacked 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiraltyrthe  year  before,  with  such 
*»  bitter  severity.  His  general  arguments  against  the  present 

ministry  proceeued  on.  an. assumption,  that  our  resources 
were  in  a  floujrishing  state :  we  .^pertainly  were  neither 
richef  nor  stronger  within  the  last  ten  moi\ths;  hijs  reason- 
ing, therefore^  contained  a  virtual  admission,  that  bis 
charges  against  the  former  ministry  of  having  utterly  ruin- 
ed the  country,  were  totaUy  unfounded. .  Mr.  Fox  display r 
cd  skilful  dexterity  in  his  defence  of  the  coalition  :.  he  kept 
aloof  from  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  present  combi- 
nation, and  exerted  his  ejpquence  in  impressing  a  general 
position,  that  union  between  individuals  and  .parties  fpr- 
raerly  inimical,  was  oftei?  meritorious;  and  that  s^uch  junc- 
tions frequently  had  been  effected  in  this  country,  to  the 
very  great  advantage  of  the  nation.  Impartial  observers 
5a w  that  the  obvious  truth  of  this  general  assertion  proved 
nothing  respecting  the  merit  or  demerit  g[  this  partic^ar 
The  com-  'Coalition.     The  question  being  called  for,  the  motion  for 

mons  pass  •  '-'   .  •     1    •        1  /«<  •  t 

avoreof    Censuring  ministry  was  earned  in  the  affirmatiye,^.  by  a 

ceusare  on  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  two  hundrecf 
ministers.  V'vtii"  r      '  •  "*' 

^nd  eight.    In  the  house  of  lorcj^^a  similar  proposificm  was 
negatived.  ' 

Ministers  In  consequence  of  the  censure  of  the  commons,  lord 

r^gn.  Shelburne  resigned  his  office.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer-declared pui)llcly  in  the  house  that  he  only  held 
his  place  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed.      During 
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the  \rfiole  month  of  Marth  there  was  a  ministerial  inter-  chap. 
regnam :  the  reasons  \v}rith  the  one  side  alleged  for  this  ^^^^.J^i*, 
delay  were  the  Q^utual  jealousy  that  still  subsisted  between  j^g^ 
the  coalesced  parties,  and  the  difficulties  ^which  they  found  Ministeru* 
in  adjusting  their  several  preieaj^ons ;  others  as^a^rted  that  num.  ^^' 
the  court  wi&he4  to  r6lain  the  abili^^s  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  that  Mr.  Fox's  partj^  insisted  on  |he  exclusion  of 
that  iUustrious  character:  I'he  adherents  of  the  coali-* 
tian  professed  to  think  that  the  sovereign  was  endeavour- 
ing to  use  his  own  prerogative,  by  forming  a  ministry 
Without  regard  to  the  newly  established  connexion.  Dur- 
ing this  time  fhe  kingdom  was  without  any  responsible 
government ;  with  the  finances  neglected,  the  military 
establishments  unreduced,  a|)d  the  negotiations  with,  for- 
eign powers^  which  the  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs 
rendered  peculiarly  important,  entirely  at  a  stand.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  various  ipquirie&were  made  in  the  house 
concerning  pcnsiotis.  which  had  been  recently  granted.  Oh 
discussing  the  particulars,  however,  the  coalition  member* 
found  that  i^o  plausible  objections  could  be  maintained  to 
the  several  grants  of  the  late  ministers*  Mr.  Coke,  mem- 
ber for  Norfolk,  gavev  notice  that  he  meaht  in  the  course 
of  the  following  \»eek  to  move  afi  address,  to  his  majesty 
to  urge  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The  king 
ordered  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Idrd  North  to  lay  be- 
fore him  .a; sketch  of  their  proposed  arrangements;  but 
nothing  conclusive  having  been  determined,  Mr.  Coke, 
on  the'24th,  made  the.  promised  motion,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  personal 
invective.  The  opposite  party,  comprehending  several 
independent  country  gentlemen,  attacked  the  coalition. 
One  gentleman  proposed  to  add  to  the  address  the  exclu>^ 
sioa'of  all  those  who  had  been  comprised  in  Mr.  Fox's  . 
motion  in  the -former  year,  declaring  the  incapacity  of  his 
present'  asstociates ;  "  that  his  majesty  should  please  not 
"  to  nominate  or  appoint  any  person  or  persons  toiill  up 
*'  the  vacant  departments,  who  hy  their  mismanagement 
"  ^f  public  affairs^  and  want  of  foresight  and  abilities^ 
'*'  when  they  were  in  office^  had  lost  the  confidence  t>f  tlie 
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The  coali- 
tien  come 
into  office. 
The  duke 
of  Port- 
land is  first 
lord  of  the 
treas\iry  ; 
lord  North 
and  Mr.     s 
Fox  ai'e 
secretaries 
•T  state. 


" people*'*^  The  coalition  retorfed  these  sarcastic  attacks^ 
by  repeating  the  vote  of  x^nsure  on  the.  lat€  miaistr}'  i 
they  also  revived  the  charges  against  sei:ret  advisers  of 
the  crown.  To. these  Mr.  Fox  imputed  the  delay  in 
forming  Ae  new  administpation ;  and  became  so  pointedly 
personal,  as  to  call  up'.jVfr.  Jenkinsdh,  who  acknowledged 
that  he  had  be^i  in  conference  with  the  king  more  than 
once :  as  a  privy  couasellor,  he  was  bound  to  give  his 
advice  when  asked ;  he  had  done  sO  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  hut  never  had  obtruded  his  counsel.  The 
proposed  address  was  carried;  and  his  majesty  answer* 
ed,  that  his  earnest  desire  was  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  com* 
mons.  On  the  31st  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the 
house  that  he  had  that  day  resigned  hisH>ffice;  but  no 
new  minister  having  been  appointed,  the  coalition  pro- 
posed fresh  motions  in  order  to  hasten  the  completion 
of  the  arrangements. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  a  new  administration  was  an- 
nounced, of  which  the  following  were  the  principal  mem- 
bers:  the  duke  of  Portland  was  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury ;  lord  North,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department ;  Mr.  Fox,  secretrary  fof  the  foreign ;  lord 
John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  -lord  vis- 
count Keppel,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  ;  lord 
viscount  Stormont,  president  of  the  council?  the  earl  .of 
Carlisle,  privy  seal :  the  great  seal  w.as  put  into  commis- 
sion, the  first  in  the  nomination  being  lord  Loughbo- 
rough ;  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  appointed  chamberlain, 
and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  steward  of  the  household;^ 
lord  viscount  •  To\vnshend  was  made  master  general  of 
the  ordnance  ;  Mr.  Burke,  paymaster  gener^  %  .'Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  treasurer  of  the  navy;  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  secretary  of  war;  Mrf  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee 
had  the  offices  of  attorney  and  solicitor  general;  and 
the  earl  of  Northington  was  appointed  to.  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland. 

The  first  business  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
new   ministers   was   to   open   a   commerce    with    North 


q  The  words  inserted  in  italics  are  extracted  fi^om  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox, 
m  1782,  against  !ord  North  and  his  colleagues. 
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America*      3y   the    proftilytoiy  vacts    which    haff  been     CHAF. 
passed  dialing  the  reviflt,  alt'^comflhunication   with  thikt  ^^^^^^^^Jl 
country,   in   thg   way  of  trsAe^*  wis  entirely  precluded;       ^^33 
i*  was   the  prevailing  opinian  in' parli|^ent,  that  ithose  B^»^«* <* 
acts  were  ^virtually  repealed   bff- the  acknowfedl^meiit  of  with  Aibo« 
the  iridependenee  of  the  United  Sjilates ; .  nevertheless  in  ""*' 
their  new  character  they  became  stibject  to  -  other  reata'ic- 
tioBs  whiqjh  it  was  necessary  to  relgx  and  modify*     A  bill 
fot  this  purpose  had  been  brought  into  the  "house  of  com- 
mons by  the  late  ministry,  but  tiuring  the  gre^f  variety  ^ 
yof  discussioQs  which  it  underwent,  difficulties  of  such  a 
complicated  and  important  nature  had  arisen,  that  it  never 
got  through  the  committee.     In  the  mean  time,  no  regu« 
lations  whatever  having  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  suffer** 
ing  very   materially  ;   for  not   only  -  a   great  number  of 
vessels  riehty  freighted  for  America,  were   detained  in 
the    harbour,   but   there   was    a   considerable    danger    of 
having  the  market   preoccupied  by  our  rivals.     In  this 
emergency,  the  new  ministers  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  drop  the  whole  bill  for  the  present,  and  to  pass  two 
short  laws,   one  to  repeal  all   the   prohibitory  acts,  the 
other  to  remove  the  necessity  of  requiring  manifests  or 
other  documents,  ^nd  to  lodge  in  the  king  and  council, 
for  a  limited   time,  a  power  to  make   such   regulations 
as  might  be  expedient. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  William  Pitt  made  amotion  Mr.Wi^ 
respecting  the  reform  of  parliamentary  representation ;  the  pj^^^es^a 
orode" intended  last  year  of  examining  the  subject  by  a  specific 
committee  was  accounted  too  general,  he  therefore  de-  form, 
signed  to  bring  forward  specific  ^propositions.  ^    The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  prevent  bribeVy  at  elections,  the  second 
proposed  to  disfranchise  a  borough  which  should  be  con- 
victed of  gross  corruption ;  but  that  the  minority  of  voters 
shouldvbe  entitled 'to  a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  such 
boroughs  should  be  situated ;  his  third  proposition  was, 
that  an  augmentation  of  the  knights  of  ishires,  and  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  state 
of  the  representation.      He  left  the  number  for  future  dis- 
cussion, but  said    he  should   recommend  one    hundred. 
The  arguments  J?oth    for   and    against    a   parliamentary 
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CHAP,  reform  were  nearly  the  same  a^  in  the  preceding  session^ 
*  XXX.  1^^  ^jj^  suppoj-ters  c^stiidted  a  Tsmaller  proportion  ;  the- 
1783  majority  against  thm  rtifcrni  Were  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
motion  of  thr^e^o  one  hundf<ed  an^  forty-nine.  On  the  Stfa  of  June^ 
Riehmond  the  duke-'oPRichmond  introduced  a  motion  respecting  the 
th?***^t^  great  seal  being  put  ii|to  commission.  The  appointment 
«eai«  of  judges  (he  alleged)  commissioners,  with  large  salaries 

and  perquisites  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  crown^  tended 
.  to  invalidate  acts  for  securing  the  independency  of  the 
judicative  officers :  to  ensure  this  great  object  it  was 
necessary,  he  contended,  first,  that  the  tenure  of  their 
offices  should  be  certain ;  secondly,  that  the  amount  of 
their  salaries  should  be  ascertained,  and  thus  the  tempta- 
tions arising  from  fear  of  removal,  or  hopes  of  greater 
gain,  would  be  prevented.  His  grace,  by  a  metaphysical 
disquisiticm  on  the  nature  of  the  passions,  showed  that 
hope  and  fear  were  .such  powerful  affections,  as  often  to 
overcome  justice  and  rectitude;  and  having  argued  in 
support  of  his  motion  concerning  the  great  seal,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  some  general  observations  on  the '  incompati- 
bility of  the  situation  of  a  judge  and  a  statesman,  and 
endeavoured  to  support  his  reasonings  by  the  authority  of 
writers  on  political  government.  From  his  arguments 
.and  authorities,  he  inferred,  that  neil^r  the  lords  chief 
justices,  nor  lords  chancellors,  ought  to  sit  in  the  house 
iseombat-  of  peers.  Lord  Loughborough  replied  to  his  grace  In  a 
l2«**tbo^  speech  which  was  esteemed  equal  to  any  that  ever  was 
it>n^.  delivered,  even  by  its  author  himself.  The  motion,  he 
argued,  proceeded -on  a  visionary  speculation,  thelnorer 
had  stated  no  actual  grievance ;  but  had  proposed  redress;. 
The  best  and  only  test  of  political  truth  was  experience; 
the  practice  had  often  obtained  of  putting  the  seals  into 
commission ;  the  judges  had  long  si  teen  in  parliamexvt,  no 
evil  or  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  in  th&  adminis- 
tration of  justice  from V their  voice  in  the  legislature,  and 
most  important  benefit  had  accrued  t6  parliament  from 
their  legal  and  judicial  ability  and  knowledge*.  Thes^ 
were  strong  and  striking  facts  not  to  be  controverted  by 
vague  observations  on  the  nature  of  hope  tuid  fear ;  such 
disquisitions  belonged  to  the  schools  ;  legislatures  rarely^* 
or  never  adopted  them,  but  contented  themselves  with  thee 
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api^cation  af  law  to  afly'UU  habit  ef  the  mitld,  as«it  be-    chap. 
came  predosifnant,  add  kicoav^i^nt  tb  the  just  and  rationut 


e«ds  of  g^ernment.  A  thetjr^^  {Mfe«smg  to  have  for  it$  j^gg^ 
object  a  practical  correcth^e  and  improvepLent,  should  %hovr 
what  is  amiss^  afid  point  out  thre  manner  in  wKidhit  is  fo 
be  reformed :  on  these  grbunds  the  mdtian  was  rejected; 
I>nriiig  ikiv^  session  a  bill  {Htsai^d  both  houses^orr  removing 
jsmd  preventing  all  doubts  which  had  arisen,  or  might  arise 
concerning' the  exclusive 'rigbt  of  the  parliament  and  courts 
of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislatton  and  judicature;  and 
for  ^eventing  any  wrtt  of  error  or  appeal  from  amy  erf 
Ms  majesty's  courts  in  the  sister  kingdom  from  being 
received,  heard,  and  adjudged  in  any  of  his  rtikjesty's  tri* 
'bnnals  in  Britain.  Before  the  judicial  and  legislative  in« 
^pendence  of  Ireland  had  beeif  redognised,  it  was  usual 
tO'  removal' causes  by  a  writ  of  ^rrdr  froai  the  Irish  courts 
to  the'  British*  An  appeal  of  this  sort  was  before  the  court 
of  king's  bench. when  the  'la^t  settlement  was  lAade  r  the 
chief  jflsikecdflsiderihg  itnfete^sary  tb  proceed  i;^ithpend»  , 
i«g  st^Sf^'  had  given  adjudgment:'  thi«  procedure,  though 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  his  lordship j  had  eiiicited  violent 
claiEnpurs  in  Ireland.  To  pacify  thes^e  they  proposed  the 
pret»ent  bin,  though  really  implied  in  the  general  atange* 
ttient  of  thfe  farmer  year^  A  variety  of  economical  regu*  Minute  re- 
lations took  ptaee,  more  numerous  than  important.  'Rie  f^JjJo^'**^ 
objects^  ind«ed^' were  the  minute  departments  of  public' 
offices,  such  as  salaries  of  clerks  and  theif  deputies,  but  no 
plan  was  proposed  for  diminishing  the  momentous  depat&- 
ncients  of  natiomal  expense. 

Georoe,  prince  of  'Wales,'^  had  now  reached  the  years  George,- 
of  manhood;  and  his  age  and  dignified  rank  called  for  a  ^^'^^^ 
separated  estahltshment,  as  a  measure  agreeable  to  the  uni- 
ferm  practice  respecting  the  heir  of  the  cmwn,  while  his 
|)ersonal  character,  his  talents  and  accdmplt^hments,  ren- 
dered fit  addrtionally  ^desirable  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation  in  ^  Which  he  could 'more  fully  eichibh  the  ele- 
igianice  of  his  taste,  the  dignified  and  engaging  gracefulneiss 
erf  his  manners,  the  beneficent  generosity  of  his  disposi-'  abilities 
t^n,  his  liberal  patronage  of  nierit,  artd  bis  many  other  J^i^^"^ 
princely  virtues.     His  highness  in  his  early  youth  had  at- 
tended little  to  party  distinction,  but  gay  aufi  animated, 
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CHAP,    intelligent,  erudite,  and  refined; -he  haid  sought  pieasiffe 
y^r-^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^f  informatioil,  ab^ttr,  and  taste,  wlierewr  they 
1793.     were  to  be  found*  <-  He  was  particularly  captivated  by  the 
open;  liberal,  and.  impressive  mannerv,  and  the  sociad  quali^ 
ties  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  while  he  admired  the  unassum* 
ing  greatness  of  his  character,      l^e  habits  of  that  gen- 
tleman were  also  peculiarly  attractive  to  youth ;  he  -was  n» 
austere  ascetic,  he  was  pleasurable  and  gay  pinpoint  of  fvolie' 
and  indulgence,  at  diirty,  such  a  companion  as  suited  the 
ideas  of  eighteen*     Through  Mr.  Fox,  his  highness  came 
to  associate  often  witlrthe  wit  of  a  Hare  and  a  Sheridao, 
and  sometimes  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Burke,    vllic:  party 
now  in  power  was  considered  as  afost  agreeable  to  his  faigh^ 
ness ;  but  the  proposal  for  the  estari>lishment  was  received 
A  separtte  with  unanimity  by  all.     It  was  found,  on  considering  the 
ment'^s      J'oyal  message,  that  his  majesty  required  only  a  temporary 
appointed   aid  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  equipment  of  the 
iiighaeM.    prince,  atid  that  he  meant  to  settle  fifty  thousand  a  year 
on  his  highness  from  the  civil  list.     The  sum  desired  was 
immediately  voted,  and  an  address  of  thanks  pres^i^ed  to 
his  majesty.  ,. 

indiaW-  INDIAN   affairs  continued   this  year  to    occupy  the 

unremitting  -attention  of  th^  twt>  committees ;  but  from 
tliccom-     the  unsettled  state  of  government,  during  a  considerable 
Sue  .  part  of  the  session,  no  important  measures  w«re^  adopted 
their  invest  either  for  redressing  the  grievances,  or  investigating  the 
delinquency  stated  in  the  reports,  or  forming  systems  for 
Mr.  Dau-  the  future  regulation  of  Indian  affitirs*  Mr«  Dundaa  hav^ig  ^ 
bits  Tcom-  ^"  ^^^  secret  committee,  investigiited  an  immense  mass  of 
pi-ehensive  evidence,,  oral  and  written,  in  April  4 78S,  exhibited  a 
of  affairs     clear  and  connected  detail -of  the^state  and  the  history  of 
cufoSLf**^  India,  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  system,  of  1?73  ; 
aonduct.     th^  real  interests  of  the  company,  the  general  laws  and 
successive  special*  directions  transmitted  to  the.  company's 
servants  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  'those  in- 
terests ;  the  actual  conduct  of  the  principal  sensants  and 
their  subordinate  agents,  and    the  existiiig   ^tuation  of 
tho^e   settlements.      From   th^se    mtdtiform,  Qumerous^ 
and  complicated  materials,  the  energetic  and  simplifying 
mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  educed  the  general  principles,  ki  two 
great  propositions.     There  was  very  gros^  .mismanage* 
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ment.  which  it  became  tfie  deUherative  wisdom  of  the  chap. 
legislature  to  correct,  and  alaq.  to  devise  means  of  im-  y^^^^^r-,^^ 
proving  the  resources  to  the  J>igh€st  Advantage.  There  .  ^^^^ 
was  likewise  an  appearance  of  misconduct  and  misdemeau'* 
ors,  .which  it  behoved  judicial  inquiry  to  examine.  For 
these  piarpQses  be  proposed  that  a  cpmmittee  of  the  whole 
houae* should  ait  upon  the  affair^  of  India.  Th^  two  prin- 
cipal object^  ,of  -inquisitorial  procedure,  stated  by  Mr. 
Ouriulas,  were  sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  governor  of  Madras, 
nod  Warren  H^ings,  esq.  governor  general  oj^  Bengal. 
.Havkkg  ia  a  variety  .of  propositions  drawn  the  outline  of 
Atf.  Hastings's  alleged  conduct,  he  moved  a  severe  censure 
on  ^e  proceedings  of  the.  governor  general,  and  his  co* 
luljutor  ia  council  Mr.  Homsby  ;  ayxd  a  declaration  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  directQrs  to  recal  th^m  from  India.' 
He  also  movitd  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  againsjt  sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  on  various  cliarges  of  peculation,  cor- 
raiptipo,  and  disobedience  of  the  company's  orders  ;  viola*- 
,tion  of  treaties,  assumption  of  imdue  powers^  and  deteri- 
oration of  the  company's  interest,  for  his  o^n  private 
emolument  and  that  of  his  underlings:  he  moreover 
charged  that  officer  with  having  bestowed  iniquitous 
grants-oil  the  nabob  of  Arcot>  by  injustice  .and  faithless- 
n^BB  provoked,  £or  his  own  avaricious  purposes,  the  enmi-  ^ 

ty  of  the.  nizam,  and  thereby  endangered  the  possessions 
of  the  company.  As  it  was  just  and  j^ecessary  that,  before « 
the  bill  should  be  passed,  tlie  accused  should  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  and  the  subject  was  very  extensive 
and  intricate,  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  July, 
it  was  necessarily  postponed  to  the  following  session^ 
So  much  of  the  sesaion  of  1783,  was  consumed  in  the 
debates  between  the  parties,  that,  it  was  late  before .  sir 
Thomas  Rumbpld  occupied  a  great  share  of  their  at- 
tention. Mr.  Dundas  persevered  in  supporting  the 
charges  against  Rumbold,  and  cQnt;roverting'  his  defence. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  session,,  the  committee  of 
t)ie  house  was  sp  thinly  attended,  and  appeared  so  little 
concerned  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  cfise,  that  the  pro- 
secutor deemed  farther  procedure  hopeless,  and  agreed  to 
»■•.<-  < 

r  The  directors  passed  a  resolution  for  the  recal,  whi,ch  was  afterwards 
•overturned  by  the  c<Hn*t  of  proprielors. 
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CHAR  Meanwhile  the  i:cg  recammended  ta  xham  to  c^ilcr 
their  infioence  in  their  respective  districts  m,  pramMQBi^ 
a  spirit  of  industry,  regolarirr,  and  order,  as  tkc  true 
sources  of  revenue  and  poiwer  to  the  nation. 
The  events  of  BritarOr  cither  forei^ 
during  the  recess  of  1783,  were  of  little  im] 
pared  with  those  which  the  history  has  prcscsfcd  in  re* 
cording  the  stniggies  of  an  ardoons  contest ;  die  energy 
of  war  had  ceased,  the  industry  and  enterprise  d  -peace 
were  not  begun.  The  nation  in  the  interval  of  action, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  languor,  from  wliidi  it-coold 
be  roused  only  by  very  strong  stinmlatires.  Trade  was 
stagnant,  taxes,  compared  with  the  supposed  resources  of 
the  country,  enormous ;  the  national  debt  dooUed  in  cig^ 
years,  appeared  overwhelming.  Depressioo  of  sitnatioQ 
and  spirits,  reciprocally  increased  each  other,  by  action 
and  reaction ;  distress  encouraged  despondency,  des^ 
pondency  precluded  exertion  and  enterprise,  the  oidy 
efiectual  means  of  alleviating  and  removing  distress.  Oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  party  contention,  the  legislature  had, 
in  the  late  session,  devised  no  effectual  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  peace :  the  present  administratioa, 
however  able  many  of  its  members  actually  were,  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  people; 
and  extrication  from  melancholy  circumstances  was  not 
eitpected  from  their  counsels.  To  these  political  causes 
of  gloomy  retrospect  and  forebodings,  the  present,  though 
temporary,  pressure  of  scarcity  added  its  distresses.  The 
crops  of  1782  had  been  extremely  deficient  in  all  parts  of 
these  realms,'  and  having  been  also  unproductive  on  the 
continent,  had  much  diminished  the  usual  sources  of  ini« 
portation.^  The  wants  of  the  poor  concurring  with  so 
many  other  incentives  to  discontent,  produced  .great  dis- 
turbances and  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  country*  In 
several  places,  especially  puritanical  districts  of  Seotland^ 
enthusiasm  contributed  its  share  to  the  disorders*  THie 
anti- popish  societies  still  continued  to  exist  among  the 
very  lowest  orders ;  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  Romish  church 
great  numbers  of  mechanics  and  manufacturings  journey- 
men avowed  their  displeasure  against  that  government  by 
ivhich  they  affirmed  popery  to  be   inipiously  protect^^ 
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Thfey  insulted  and  outraged  the  magistracy,  attacked  the  chap. 
itiilitary,  and  even  killed  several  soldiers.  Their  zeal  XXX. 
becoming  more  eccentric  and  extravagant,*  they  brstnched  ^ 

out  into  various  sects,  which,  whatever  m1[>;ht  be  the  pe- 
culiar chimeras  of  their  phrensy,  concurred  in  disavowing 
allegiance,  every  moral  obligation  and  duty,  if*  they  con- 
ceived them  to  interfere  with  their"  theological  notions.* 
One  sentiment  they  appeared  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
fifth  monarchy  njeii  of  Cromwellian  celebrity,  *  that  all 
thing's  are  lawful  unto  the  saints*  A  relaxation  of  order 
itianifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  crimes,  especially  around 
the  metropolis.  Theft  and  forgery  wete  extremely  fre- 
<ltient,  robbery  became  more  daring  and  atrocious,  mur- 
der and  barbarity,  formerly  so  rare  among  English  depre- 
dators, now'  abounded ;  the  increase  of  depravity  was  great 
and  alarming.  ~ 

The  national  ancl  public  acts  of  the  country  at  this  Settlemmi 
season,  were  chiefly  the  evacuation  of  America  on  the  3d  ^f  ^enc* 
of  September ;  and  the  preliminaries  l3etween  Britain  and  gramth 
the  states  general  were  also  subscribed  the  game  day. 
This  year  k  commotion  in  a  distant  State  produced  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  arts  and  industry  to  his  majesty's 
.  dominions ;  certain  alterations  having  been  proposed  in- 
tbe  constitution  of  the  illustrious  thouglv  small  republic  of 
Geneva,  a  gi^eat  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  so 
averse  to  the  changes,  that  they  determined  to  emigrate, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning asylums  wherein  they  might  enjoy  the  greatest 
security,  and  be  able  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage 
thcJir  resources  of  "property  and  character*  In  the  beginning 
of  17'83  these  commissioners  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  were 
receivM  with  aifectionate  kindness  by  the  hospitable  and 
generdus  Irish.  The  delegates  of  the  volunteer  corps  of 
the  provirfce  of  Leinster,  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  sought  refuge  from  oppression 
and  tyranny,  deserved  the  highest  commendation ;  and  that 
such  of  them  as  established  themselves  in  that  country 

s  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Gentleman's  Maii;azinc,  and  other  periodical  ^ 

works  for  th^  year  I78i.%  details  alhd  documents  which  full^  authenlieate  and  ^ 

support  U}ia  geDeral  account ;  especially  Gentlemaa'a  Magazine,  p.  24|^aod  34|U; 
liOndon  Map;azine,  p.  88 ;  and  Morniirg  Chronitfle,  repeatetjly,  an^!ef  the  sig  • 
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should  alvrays  receive  the  warmest  mipport*  The  com* 
missionei's  applied  to  governmeDt  for  its  ssmetton  to  the 
desired<  settlentent ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  was  empow- 
ered by  his  majesty  to  signify  not  bnly  his  royal  approba^- 
Ij^ofi  and  assurance  of  protection  and  regard,  and  die 
enjoyment  of  suchf  privileges  as  would  contribute  to  their 
welfare  and  prosperity ;  but  to  promise  also  pecuniary- 
assistance  to  enable  them  td  execute  the  projected  emx^ 
gration  and  establishment*  Thdir  commissioners  were 
requested  to  detail  the  privUeges  and  regulations  whicti 
they  wished  to  be  gratyted  to  their  intended  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  and  were  told,  that  after  being  approved  by  his 
majesty's  law  servants,  they  should  be  extended  into  $i 
charter.  It  was  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine,  with  all  expedition,  a  situation  for  their  ne^ 
town ;  and  further,  to  establish  in  it  an  academy  on  the 
principle  of  those  of  Geneva,  through 'which  th^  youth  of 
all  countries  in  Europe  had  derived  such  important  benefit* 
The  commissioners  chose  the  county  of  Waterford  as  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  colony.  Of  these  gentlemetr, 
the  most  active  was  Mr.  D'lvernois,  since  so  wdl 
known  in  political  literature,  by  the  title  of  sir  Francis 
•D'lvernois. 

While  on-  the  northern  confines  -of  the  Alps,  the 
dissensions  of  man  were  producing  political  separation  f 
in  that  delightful  country,  which  stretches  from  their 
southern  frontiers,  the  discord^  of  the  demaatsf  caused  a 
most  tremendous'  natural*  convulsion.  The  portion  of 
Italy  which,  from  being  a  principal  scene  «f  Grecian  cokh 
nies,  was  anciently  known  by  the  ntime  of  .Grecia^ Magna; 
and  in  modern  times  bears  the  appeUation  of  the  Two 
Calabrias,  sufTerecl  a  succession  of  earthc|nakes,  %ht  long- 
est, most,  dreadful  and  destructive  to  the  face  of  the  coua^- 
try,  and  tb  mankind,  that  was  ever  experienced  in  those  re- 
gions. The  first  shock  happened  about  ^ooti  on  the  5th 
of  February  1783,  and  was  of  all  the  most  fatal ;  it  came 
on  suddenly,  without  any  of  the  usual  indications  ;  Jt  was 
about  the  Italian  time  of  dinner,  when  the  people  were  in 
their  houses  ;  but  beyond  all,  the  motion  of  the  eartb  in 
that,  shock  was  vertical,  rising  suddenly  upwards  from  its 
foundations,    and  as   s,uddenly  sinking  again.       By  this 
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fatal  motion  the  greatest  buildings,  villages,  towns,  and  CHAP, 
entire  cities  were  instantaneously  involved  in  one  common  ^^p^^^^J^ 
destruction ;  nothing  remaining  to  be  seen"  but  vast  heaps  17^3^ 
pf  undistinguishable  ruins,  without  any  traces  of  streets 
or  houses.  One  of  \he  towns  and  citi^  where  the  greaf^ 
est  devastation  took  place  was  Casal  Nuova,  in  which  the 
princess  Gerase  Grinuddi,  with  niore  than  f6ur  thousand 
of  her  subjects,  perished  in  the  same  instant*  At  Bagua- 
vft,  above  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  lost, 
Radicina  and  Palma  counted  their  loss  at  above  three 
thousand  each':  Terra  Nuovo  at  about  fourteen  hundred ; 
and  Semina  at  still  more*  The  greater  mischief  was  in 
Calabria  Ultra,  the  extreme  province  of  Italy  next  to  Si-  * 
cily*  The  inhabitants  of  Scylla  sought  refuge  on  the  cele- 
brated rock  from>  its  vicinit}'^  to  which  the  town  was  de- 
nominated ;  and  following  the  example  of  their  prince,^ 
descended  to  a  little  harbour  at  th^  £oot  of  the  hill,  where 
getting  intp  boats,  or  stretct^d  upon  the  shore,  they 
thought  themselves  free  from  danger.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  a  stupendous  wave,  which  is  said  to  have 
be^n  driven  furiously  over  land,  upon  its  return  swept 
away  the  unfortunate  prince,  with  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  of  his  subjects*  The  northeast 
angle  of  Sicily,  including  the  city  of  Messina,  were  like- 
wise in  a  considerable  degree  victims  of  that  shock.  But 
the  greatest  vioknoe  of  its  exertion,  and  its  most  dread- 
ful effects,  were  in  the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Appennines ;  mountains  were  rent,  valleys  closed  ;  the 
hills  that  formed  them  being  thrown  from  their  places, 
and  meeting  their  opposite?  in  the  centre,  the  course  of 
rivers  was  necessarily  changed,  or  the  waters  being  entire- 
'ly  dammed  up^  they  were  turned  into  great  and  increa- 
sing lakes." 

The  earth  in  all  that  part   of  Italy  continued  for 
many  weeks  in  a  con^ant  state  of  tremor ;  and  several 

t  Mi^ny  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  the  title  of  princes. 

u  The  whole  of  the  mortality,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  \n  Naples  amounted  to  33,567.  These  returns,  drawn  ofi 
in  the  confusion  and  misery  that  prevailed,  could  not  be  accurate ;  and  it  was 
supposed  by  the  best  judges,  that  the  real  loss,  including  strangers,  amounted 
«t  least  to  4O5OOO.  These  estimates  only  take  in  immediate  victims  to  the  earth- 
quakes ;  those  who  perished  through  want,  diseases,  anguish,  and  every  specie) 
ik  subsequent  distress  not  being  included. 
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shocks  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  were  every  day 
felt,  so  that  the  unhappy  people,  already  worn  down  with 
calamity  and  grief,  through  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
of  their  dearest  relations,  were  still  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  apprehension  and  terror.  The  king  and  govern- 
ment of  Naples  employed  every  possible  means  for  both 
affording  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  assistance 
towards  their  recovery  from  the  loss  of  their  property* 
The  archbishop  of  Reggio  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self for  benevolence  and  charity.  He  disposed  of  his 
own  furniture,  equipages,  and  most  productive  moveables, 
and  employed  all  the  money  he  could  raise  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  hi»  flocks*  Having  exhausted  his  pecu- 
niary resources,  he  still,  by  infusing  the  cordial  balm  of 
sympathy,  allayed  ^ose  miseries  which  he  could  not  re- 
move* This  tmy  christian  pastor  is  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing ranked  with  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Marseilles,  as 
one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  beneficent  purpo- 
ses to  which  recently  reproached  hierarchs  applied  their 
possessions. 
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Constituents  and  strength   of   the .  coalition  ministry.'^ 
Combines  genius^  political  experience^  and  aristocratical 

inJluence*^'^Meeting   of  parliament* His    majesty^s 

speech^^-^recommends  to  their  consideration  Britishlndia^^ 
commerce  and  revenue^-^Mr*  Fox'^s  East  India  bill — ob' 

.  ject^  to  vest  the  whole  affairs  of  the  company  in  certain 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  pqrliamenty  and  admij> 
ister  commercial  as  well  as  territorial  concerns •^-^ArgU" 
ments  for  the  bilL — The  company  is  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy'! and  unfit  to  manage  its  own  affair s^^^^The  enor- 
mous  abuses  of  its  servants^  and  the  distresses  of  India.*-^ 
The  bill  is  opposed  by  Mr*  Pitt*--^Arguments  against 
the  billy  that  it  is  an  infriijgement  of  chartered  rights^ 
without  the  justification  of  necessity^-'^nd  the  formation 
of  an  injluence  dependent  on  the  present  minis ters**-— By 
Mr.  Dundas. — He  charges  Mr.  Fox  with  aspiring  at 
perpetual  dictatorship.'—^Burke*s  celebrated  speech  on  the 
extent  and  bounds  of  chartered  rights m-^- Allegations 
.  against  Mr*  Hastings. — Petitions  of  the  India  compa- 
ny.^^^Bill  passes  the  commons  by  a  great  majority.---- 
Other  corporate  bodies  petition  against  the  violation  of  a- 
charter.—^Bill  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  public^-^BUl 
rejected  by  the  lords. — Causes  assigned  by  ministry  for 
the.  rejection  of  the  bilL^-^Alleged  to  be  disagreeable  to 
his  majesty.-^Peported  interference  through  earl  Temple 
canvassed  in  the  house  of  commons. — Ministers  dismissed 
their  offices  .'-^Character  of  Mr.  Fox*s  East  India  bill^-^ 
whether  right  or  wrongs  decisive  and  effcient'-^ho" 
roughly  adapted  to  its  endy  whether  good  or  bad'-^tended 
to  secure  Mr.  Fox*s  continuance  in  power y  however  that 

power  might  be  used.^-^eneral  outcry  against  Mr. Fox. ^'^ 
Impartial  estimate  of  this  political  scheme. — Mr.  IVtUiam 
Pitt  prime  minister y  with  a  minority  in  the  house  of  com- 

'  mons.-^Unpopularity  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition  par- 
ty.— Mr.  Pittas  East  India  bilU^rejected^-^^estion  o» 
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dictation  to  the  crown  by  the  commons  in  the  choice  of  a 
minister •-^King^  peers ^  and  the  pubUc  favourable  to  Mr. 
Pitt. — Attempt  of  independent  gentlemen  to  effect  an 
accommodation  between  the  ministerial  and  opposition 
party. — Meeting  for  that  pur pose^i^^r^orrespondtnce  with 
the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt.^^Design  proves 
abortive. — Display  of  Mr.  Pit€s  talents  and  charactert 
in  renting  such  a  confederacy  of  genius  and  pawer."^ 
Public  estimation  of  the  contending  leaders. — The  Ung 
declares  his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  his  people*'^ 
*  Dissolution  and  character  of  this  parliament. 

xxxl'  the  seasofi  now  approached  for  the  meeting  of 

s^^v^^  patliaiBlent :  in  the  last  session  ministers  had  done  little  more 
17SS.      than  procure  their  appointments.     They  had  proposed  no 
important  schemes  of  policy  to  ascertain   their  ^>llective 
character  :  the  public  might  conjecture  what  they  would 
Conititu.    be,  but  could  not  yet  know  what  they  were.     The  coali- 
tftrengTh  of  ^^^^  administration^  it  was  obvious,  had  many  symptoms 
the  coaii-    Qf  streuffth  suDcrior  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  any 
t^.  ministry  since  the  commencement  of  this  reign,     it  conir 

Wm  gen-*"  ^^^^^  ^^^  leading  members  of  both  parties  that  prevailed 
ins,  poUti-  during  the  American  war ;  united  philosophy  and  gemos 
encef  and   With  official  experience  :  and  to  consolidate  parts  formerly 
amtoeratie  heterogeneous  into  one  mass,  a  great  weight  of  aristocratic 
influence  was  superadded.     Lord  North  retained  m€my  of 
his  numerous  supporters  :  Mr.  Fox  had  a  less  numerous, 
but  a  still  more  able  band  of  friends.     The  result  of  this 
union  of  genius,  experience,  rank  and  property,  was  a 
majority  seldom  seen  in  favour  of  ministers  from  the  time 
of  the  illustrious  Pitt.     The  friends  of  this  ministry  con- 
ceived it  to  comprise  all  that  was  requisite  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  restore  the  prosperity  of  their  country.     Its 
opponents,  from  the  character  of  its  principal  members, 
and  especially  its  acting  head,  equally  expected  boldness, 
decision  and  efficacy  ;  but  a  mischievous,  not  a  beneficial 
efficacy.     They  conceived  the  leaders  of  the  two  com- 
ponent parties,  by  their  extraordinary  junction,  to  have 
sacrificed   all  public  principle   at  the  altar  of  ambition. 
They  apprehended,  that  by  forcing  themselves  into  the 
counsels  of  their  sovereign^  they  had  thereby  infringed  the 
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kingly   prerogative,    and  in  it  the   British   constitution.    cHAP, 
Having  so  interpreted  the  views   and  conduct  o£  admini-^     xxxi. 
snration,  they  inferred,  that  their  measures  would  be  direct-  ^^^^^^^ 
ed  tq  the  preservation  and  esitension  of   their  own  power, 
instead  of  the  good  of  the  country, 

Parmament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  Meeting  oi 
soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  schemes  ^J^^* 
of  administration.     His  majesty's  speech  was  short,  but  His  majes- 
extremely  comprehensive  ;  the  definitive  treaties  of  peace  re'com-*^ 
had  been  concluded;  the  important  and  extensive  inqui-  mends  to 
ries  long  carried  on  respecting  India  affairs,  were  pursued  sideration 
with  diligence,  and  the  fruit  of  them  would  he  expected  in  S"^*^**" 
the  provisions  of  parliamentary  wi^om,  to  maintain  and  merce, 
improve  the  valuable  advantages  which  we  derived  from  ^ue/^^ 
our  oriental  possessions,   and  to  promote  and   secure  the 
happiness  of  the  native   inhabitants  of  those  provinces* 
The  season  of  peace  would  call  for  their  attention  to  every 
possible  means,  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  the  nation^ 
after  such  a  long  and   expensive  war.     One  of  the  first 
objects  of  deliberation  was  the  security  and  increase  of  the 
i^venoe  in  the  manner  which  should  be  least  burdensome 
to  the   subjects.     Dangerous  frauds   had  prevailed,  and 
din-ing  outrages  were  committed  respecting  the  collection 
of  the  pubUe  revenue  :  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
sneh  depredation^,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  new 
provisions.     The  house  of  commons  were  informed  of  the 
reduction  of  all  the  establishments  as  far  as  prudefice  would 
and  admit,  of  the  closing  expenses  requisite  at  such  a  time, 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  national  credit. 

Tw&  primary  importance  of  these  objects  was  undeni- 
able ;  and  an  address  consonant  to  the  speech  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his 
high  approbation  of  the  ends  proposed  by  government, 
though  he  made  some  animadversions  on  the  tardiness  of 
ministers,  in  not  having  been  farther  advanced  in  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  momentous  purposes.  On 
all  these  grand  subjects,  he  counselled  them  to  bring  for* 
ward  great,  efficient  and  permanent  systems ;  as  he  highly 
applauded  the  ends  which  they  professed  to  seek,  he  trust- 
ed the  means  which  they  would  devise  would  be  equally 
meritorious  ;  in  which  case,  they  should  have  his  wannest 
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CHAP,    support.    Mr.  Fox,  impressed  witb  the  very  highest  idea-  of 
XXXL     ]^y^  Pitt's  talents,  declared,  nothing<:ould  afibrd  him  n\ore 


^j^^^  satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  proud  exultation  as  a  man, 
than/ to  be  honoured  with  the  praise  and  support  of  Mr. 
Pitt.*  He  expressed  very  high  approbation  of  the  general 
principles  which  he  had  briefly  sketched  concerning  the 
objects  of  their  intended  deliberation.  He  acknowledged 
that  India  affairs  could  ill  brook  delay :  through  the 
industry  and  ability  of  their  committee,  however,  the  tim^ 
which  they  had  occupied  was  the  means  of  affording  parr 
liament  the  most  accurate  and  complete  informatipn  ;  so 
that  no  assembly  could  be  better  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  W(|re  called  to  deliberate:  he  concluded 
with  announcing,  that,  on  the  18th  of  November,  he  should 
propose  a  plan  for  the  government  of  India. 
East  India  ^^  ^he  day  appointed,'Mr.  Fox  moved  the  house  for 

bill  of  Mr.  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public;  and  also,  a 
bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  territorial  possessions 
and  dependencies  in  India.     In  the  former  of  these  p<;o- 
positions,  a  preamble  stated,  that  disorders  existed  and 
increased  in  the  management  of  the  British  territori^  pos- 
sessions, revenues,   and   commerce,  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
which  diminished  the  prosperity  of  the  natives,  impaired 
and  threatened  witjijutter  ruin  the  valuable  interests  of  this 
Object  to    nation.    The  government  of  the  present  directors  and  pro- 
whoieaf-    prietors  %vas  to  be  suspended ;    they  were  to   be  deprived 
fairs  of  the  q{  the  whole  administration  of  their  territorial  ^d  com- 
in  certain    mercial  affairs, ;  of  their  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
eommis-     t^gjj.  house  in  Leadenhall  street.     The  total  direction  of 

sioners  to  .  .  ,         ' 

bteappoiut-  ail  their  concerns,  mercantile,  financial,  and  political, -was 
Hamentr*^"  henceforward  tb  be  vested  in  sevep  commissioners;  name- 
and  to  ad-  |y   William  earl  FitzwilUam,  tbe  right  honourable  Frede- 

imnister        -^ '  .  . 

commer-  ric  Montague,  lord  George  viscount  Lewisham,  the  hon- 
airJe^Tc^"  ourable  George  Augustus  North,  sir  GUbert ,  Elliot^  sir 
mi^con-  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Robert  Gregory,  esq.  Thes^  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
whole   legislature ;  but  afterwards  by  the  crown  :  they 

X  Parlferaentary  debates/  IZSS^. 
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t(rere  to  hold  their  offices  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  judges    chap. 
of  England,  during  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  remov- 


ed only  by  address  from  either  house  of  parliament :  th^y      ,733 
were  to  be  assistedMby  seven  directors  ;  who  should  each 
possess  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  India  stock,  and  have 
no  mercantile  concern  with  the  company.    The  first  seven 
were  named  in  the  bill :  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by 
a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  on  an  open  poll*     Any  or 
all  of  the  assisting  directors  might  be  removed  by  five  of 
the  commissioners  ;  and  thus  the  commissioners  were  to 
hold  the  supreme  direction  and  exclusive  patronage  of 
ail  India  affairs.     In  the  exercise  of  this  immense  power, 
they  were  required  to  come- to  a  deci3ion  upon  every  ques- 
tion within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific  reason 
for  their  delay.     They   must  submit,  once   in  every  six 
months^  an  exact  state  of  their  accounts  and  establishments 
to  both  houses  of  parliament ;  they  were  never  to  vote  by 
ballot,  and  must  enter  upon  the^r  journals  the  reasons  of 
their  vote.     Such  were  the  outlines  of  this  celebrated  bill. 
The  proposed  plan  appeared  to  combine  efficiency  in  the 
powers  intrusted,  openness  in  the  required  progress  of  its 
exercise,  and  responsibility  that  it  should^  be  employed  for 
the  intended  purposes.    If  therefore,  the  objects  were  bene- 
ficial to  our  Indian  interests  and  to  the  whole    British 
empire,  and  the  persons  chosen  were  completely  qualified 
for  executing  the  trust  reposed^  there  can  be  nd  doubt  that 
their  powers  were  fully  sufficient*    This  bill  for  the  general 
management  of  Indian  concerns,   was  accompanied  by  a 
second  bill,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to  prevent 
all  kinds  of  arbitrary  and  despotical  proceedings  from  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  possessions  ;  it  defined  the 
authority  of  the  governor  general,  suppressed  all  power  of 
acting  independently  of  his  council,  proscribed  the  delega- 
tion of  any  trust,  and  declared  every  existing  British  ser- 
vant in  India  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company  ;  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  treaty  of  partition ;  to  appoint  to  office  any 
person  removed  for  misdemeanor ;  to  lend  to  native  pow- 
ers the  company's  troops  ;  and  to  hire  out  any  property  to 
any  civil  officers  of  the  company :  it  voided  all  monopo- 
lies, and  declared  every  illegal  present  recoverable  by  any 
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CHAP.   pfTBOfi  for  his  sole  benefit.     One  part  of  the  second  biU 
particularly. respected  the  zemindars  or  native  landholders, 
1^^      secured  to  them  an  estate  of  inheritance,  without  an  alter- 
ation of  rents ;  and  endeavoured  to  pntclude  all  vexatious 
and  usurious  claims  ;  to  forbid  mortgs^es,  and  to  subject 
all  doubtful  demands  to  the  examination  and  censure   of 
she  commissioners.     It  prescribed  a  mode  for  terminating 
the  disputes  between  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  ;  and  disqualified  every  person  in  the  service  of 
the  company  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  dur« 
.  ing  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and  for  a  certain 
specified  term  after  his  dismission.    As  the  scheme  of  JiSj^ 
Fox  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  India  company^tb# 
management  of  the  whole  and  every  part  of  their  owtf 
commercial  affairs,  as  well  as  the  territorial   p05sessioB$f 
Arguments  its  author  drew  his  arguments  to  support  it  from  two  sourr 
/orthQ  bUj.  ^gg  .  ^j^^  embarrassed  st*te  of  the  company's  finances ;  the 
durable  and  comprehensive  abused  which  had  prevailed  ia 
the  government  of  India.    The  distressed  situation  of  thcf 
company's  affairs  be  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :    they   had   applied  the  preceding 
year  to  parliament  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  they  had  ask- 
ed l6ave  to  borrow  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon 
bonds:  they  had  petitioned  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds   in  exchequer  bills  ;  and  for  the  suspension  of  a 
demand  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  govertimeat,  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  due  for  customs*     By  an  act  ,of 
parliament,  the  directors  were  prohibited  from  accepting 
,       ^bills  beyond  three   hundred  thousand  pounds,  draifirn  ia 
India  ;  yet,  at  this  very  time,  bills  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  millions  were  on  their  way  from  India  for  accept 
tance.    Their  actual  debt  was  eleven  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  they  had  stock  in  hand,  towards 
paying  this  immense  incumbrance,  only  to  the  sunount  of 
about  three  millions,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds*     The 
result  of  this  comparison  was  a  balance,  against  them  of 
eight  millions ;  a  deficiency  which  was  extremely  alarming, 
when  compared  with  the  capital  of  the  proprictbrs.  *  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  company  actually  bank- 
rupt :  if  they  were  not  assisted,  they  must  unavoidably  be 
ruined  ;  and  the  fall  of  a  body  of  merchants  so^xtensive 
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1^  their  concerns,  and  so  important  in  thfe  eyes'of  Europe,   CHap. 
must  necessarily  give  a  very  alarming  blow  to  our^natio^. 


credit.  Parliament  must  permit  the  acceptance  to  beniade,      ^^^^ 
and  interfere  for  their  support ;  but  it  would  be  absurS  in  The  com- 
itself,  and  unjust  to  the   nation,  for  legislature  tor  grant  state  of 
them  succour,   without  talking  for  the  public  security  the  ^"^^Pjj^^ 
total  direction  of  their  pecuniary  aflairs.     This  was  an^fit/op  man* 
interference  not  only  wise  but  absolutely  necessary.    Con-  own  affairs* 
cenung  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  government  of  ;^o^7ab^I 
India,  he  began  with  the  conduct  of  the  cfpmpany  at  home,  sesof  its 
the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  thei^  officers  abroad,'*  ^^dlsj 
tkt  conduct  of  the  servants  in  general,  andaf  Mr.  Hastings  tresses  of 
in  particular,  elucidated  from  the  reportsof  the  committee. 
The  ]dan  which  he  proposed  would,  he  contended,  prevent  * 
the  reeurretice  of  such  abuses,  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  Brit&h4nterest,  a|id  change  thexotidition  of  the  natives 
from  opfpression  and  misery  to  security  and  comfort.  '. 

n      The  first,  most  strenuous  and  powerful  opposer  of  the  The  bin  i^ 
bill  was  Mr.  Pitt.     The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  ^.Tiu!** 
it  were  reducible  to  two  general  heads*     "  The  proposed 
"  scheme,"  he  said,   "  annihilated   chartered  rights,  and 
*^  created  a  new  and  immense  hody  of  influence,  unknown  r 

^^  to  the.  Eritish  constitution.''     He  admitted  that  India  Argn- 
wanted  reform  ;   but  not  ^uch  a  referai  as  broke  throitgh  ^^  f^ 
every  principle  of  equity  and  justice.     Thetrill  proposed  hiu,  that  it 
to  disfraochUe  tJb  members,  ;and  coafiscate  the  ptx>pertjr  ^a^f"^' 
of  the  East  India'  company  ;  it  required  directors,  trustees  ®^^*®'®* 
chosen  hy  proprietors  for  the  behalf  of  tho^e  conaititnents, without 
and  i;Lnder  their  control,  to  surrender  ail  lands,  tenements^  Suott'of ' 
houses,:  books,  .  records^    charters,    idstrumen^^   Tessels,^  nweniT' 
goods,  money,  and  secuiities,  to  piersbns  over  whom  the 
owners  were  tOv  possess  no  power  of  iixterference  in  the^ 
disposal  of  their  own  ps-operty ;  on  what  {^'incipie  of  law^ 
or  justice  could  such  a  confisoatton  be/ defended  f  The» 
rights  of  the  company  were  conveyed  in  a  charter  express^ 
ed  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terme  that  could  h&  con^ 
cei<ved.     It  was  clearer,  stronger,  and  better  guarded  in. 
point  of  •^>ression,  than  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  £ng«      ^ 
land ;  the  right  by  which  our  gracioua  sovereign  held  the 
sceptre  of  these  katdgdoms,  was  not  more  fully  confirmed^ 
nor  farthfer  removed  from  the  possibili^  of  all  plansilil^ 

Vol*  II.  Q  q  q 
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CHAP,   questioa*     Hie  principle  of  dm  hSU  once  etttidisbesl^ 

^^^^    wtuit  security   had   the  other  public  companies  of  the 

irss.     kingdom  ?     What  security  bad  the  baok  of  Eogland  i 

Wfakt  security  had  the  national  creditors,  or  the  public 

corporations  ?  or,  indeed,  what  assurance  could  we  have 

for  the  great  charter  itself,  the  foundation  of  all  our 

privileges,  apd  all  our  liberties  I     The  power  indeed  was 

pretended  to  be  created  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro* 

prietors ;  but,  in  case  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  trust,  to 

whom  was  the  appeal  ?    To  the  proprietors  i  No ;  but  to 

•od  the  *    '^  majority  of  either  house  of  parliament,  which  die  most 

^™*^   drivelling  minister  could  not  fail  to  seciu-e  with  the  patron- 

•needc-     age  of  sbout  two  millions  sterling  given  by  this  biUL    But 

thepme^^  proposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in  another 

miBiiceri.   way,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  min-' 

ister  to  an  enormoutf  and  alarming  degree.     Seven  com* 

missioners  chosen  ostensiUy  by  parliament,  but  really  by 

administration,  were  to  involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  autho- 

rity  the   whole  treasure  of  India*     These   poured  forth 

like  an  irresistible  torrent  upon  this  country,  would  sweep 

away  our  liberties  and  all  we  could  call  our  own. 

Mr*  Dundas  argued,  Uiat  the  immediate  tendency  of 

the  bill  was  so  far  from  being  to  increase  the  influence  of 

die  crown,  that  it  must  inevitably  overbear  its  power :  it 

created  a  fourth  estate,  which  would  overturn  the  balance 

of  the  three  established  by  the^  constituuoh.    The  opposers 

of  the  bill  proceeded  to  attack  its  author's  motives.     Mr. 

Fox  was  a  ,man  of  the  most  splendid  ability,  the  most 

intrepid  and  daring  sj^rit,  and  unbounded  ambition.  ^  He 

professed  himself  a  party  man,  and  it  was  a  leading  article 

in  hi$  political  creed,  that  Britain  ought  to  be  governed  hf 

4  party ;  to  perpetuate  such  a  govemipent  was  the  design 

of  the  present  scheme.     This  bill  exhibited  all  the  most 

prominent  features  of  its  mithor's  character  and  sentiments : 

its  i^nd  was  perpetual  dictatorship  to  himself;  the  projected 

means  were  the  whole  influence  of  India  possessed  and 

witfi  seek-  ^yercised  by  the  members  and  agents  of  a  party  which 

toai  dicta-  Were  to<iaUy  at  hb  devotian.    The  motives  of  the  coalitiqa 

^'      were  before  easily  divined ;  new  success  encouraged  them 

tQ  unfold  their  intention^  and  their  designs  became  fully 

maiuf#siedc    To  force  his  way  to  the  supreme  direction  of 
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^o9e  statesmen   whom   he  had   uniformly  professed  to    CHAP, 
f'eprobate ;  he  headed  them  in  censuring  that  peace,  which,  ^^^^ir^ 
in  less  trying  circumstances,  he  uniformly  professed  to      |^g^ 
recommend :  and  ^us  found  an  opportunity  of  attaining  the 
power  which  he  through  that  coalition  sought*    His  views 
extending  as  he  advanced,  he  aow  proposed  to  make  his  . 
power  perpetual  and  uncontrotable.    Such  was  the  opinion 
which   Messrs.  Dundas  and  Pitt,  and  th^ir  supporters, 
delivered  concerning  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill. 

The  combined  force  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  Burke's  e^ 
poetry,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Burke  m  supportmg  this  speeebon 
grand  project  of  his  friend.    A  considerable  portion  of  his  ^^^i 
own  reasoning  was  exerted  to  Controvert  the  arguments  ofchartep. 
^awn  from  the  annihilation  of  the  company's  charter  :  he  ^  "^'*** 
admitted^  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  charter  of  the  East  , 
India  ^corporation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  king  and 
parliament ;  that  the  company  had  bought  it,  and  honestly 
.paid  for  it ;  and  that  they  had  every  right  to  it  which  such 
a  sanction  and  such  a  purchase  could  convey.     Having 
granted  thi^  position  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  he  main* 
tained,  that  notwithstanding  that  sanction  and  purchase^ 
€he  proposed  change  ought  to  take  place.     He  proceeded 
on  the  great  and  broad  grounds  of  ethics,  arguing  that  no 

SPECIAL  COVENANT,  HOWEVER  SANCTIONED,  CAN  AUTffO- 
RIEE    A    VIOLATION    OP    TtfE    LAWS   OF    MORALITY ;    if  ft 

covenant  operate  to  the  ihisery  of  mankind,  to  oppression 
and  injustice,  the  general  obligation  to  prevent  wickedness 
is  antecedent  and  superior  to  any  special  obligationHo  per- 
form a  covenant :  parliament  had  sold  all  they  had  a  right 
to  5ell*i-an  exclusive  privilege  to  trade ;  but  not  a  privilege 
to  rob  and  oppress;  and  if  what  they  disposed  of  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  was  made  the  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion and  pillage,  it  was  their  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
conduct  and  happiness  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  and  control,  to  prevent  so  pernicious  an  opera- 
tion. After  laying  down  this  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
he  proceeded  to  argue,  that  there  had  been,  and  were,  the 
most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  in  India,  by  the  servants 
of  the  company ;  that  the  whole  system  was  oppressive 
from  the  beginning  of  the  acquisition  of  territorial  posses- 
sions :  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  principal  instances  of 
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CHAP,    his  majesty's  government,  Mr.  Fox  had  coalesced  with 
'    rapine,  violence,  and  tyranny,  ivhich  were  attributed  to  the 


1733^  English ;  and  dwelt  with  superior  energy  and  pathos  on 
■^'*?««*^n»  those  acts  of  which  he  •alleged  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  guilty. 
Hastiogs.  *  No  one  undertook  to  deny,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that 
charters  or  any  covenants  contravening  the  .  principles  of 
jUiorality,  and  bringing  misery  on  nianktnd,  ought  to  be 
annulled  ;  but  the  allpgati9n  was  denied  respecting  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  company.  The  bill,  it  wtus 
affrmed,  proposed  confiscation  without  PROor  of 
Petitions  of  ^E^^NquENCY.  The  proprietors  and  directors  petitioned 
th^  India  ^^e  house  that  their  securities  and  property  might  not  be 
forfeited  without  evidence  of  criminality.  They  desired^ 
that  before  the  house  passed  a  ^ill  which  would  act  as  a 
condemnation,  they  should  prove  the  guilt.  One  reason 
adduced  by  Mr.  Fox' for  the  proscription  of  their  rights 
was,  that  they  had  mismanaged  their  own  affairs,  and  wer^ 
insolvent;  they  denied  the  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  offered,, 
to  prove  by  a  statement  of  their  demands  and  effects,  that 
though  somewhat  embarrassed,  their  assets  far  exceeded 
their  debts ;  and  prayed  their  situation  might  be  fully  in- 
spected before  a  bill,  proceeding  on  an  assumption  of  their 
being  bankrupts,  should  be  passed.      Let  not,  they  said, 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  DOCKET  BE  STRUCK  WITHOUT  GIVING 
US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  CONVINCING  EQUITY  THAT  WE 
CAN  PAY    EVERY    CREDITOR    TWENTY    SHILLINGS    IN  THE 

POUND.    The  remonstrating  entreaties  of  the  company,  and 
The  bill      all  the  »opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  unavail- 
oommons    ^^S '  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  December,  the  bill  passed  the  house  by 
b^R^at  the  large  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two.^     The  next  day  Mr.  Fox,   attended  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  presented  the  bill  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords.     When  it  came  to  the  peers,  it  met, 
.if  not  with  an  abler  opposition,  with  a  much  more  nume- 

y  In  the  closing  d€l»ate  on  this  bill  in  the  hous^  of  commons,  Mr,  F!oo<|,  a 
▼cry  eminent  orator  in  the  Hsh  parHanient,  lately  chosen  a  member  for  Win- 
chester, first  s|>okc  in  the  British  ]>arUament.  Emphatic  in  his  delivery,  lK>tfaL 
pompons  and  vehement  in  his  manner,  he  appeared  rather  to  demand  thaii  lo  so- 
licit the  attention  of  the  house.  Such  a  mode  of  elocution,  hpwe\'er  valuahle  the 
matter  mijrht  he,  and  cogent  the  arguments,  certainly  exposed  the  speal^er  iq 
ridicsle.  This  engine  was  very  happdy  played  upon  him  in  the  poignant  wif, 
keen  and  stron?^  hiuiic  of  Mr".  Courtney ;' \rho,  without  invalidating  his  oppb? 
nent's  ar|vnmct>ts,  silenced  the  oratory' of  Mr.  Flood  In  the  British  house  of 
'«<pn(mon9.  j 
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tons  in  pi'oportion  to  the  number  of  the  assembly.     Great    CHAP, 
force  of  eloquence   and  reasoning  were  exerted   on   both  :;_^p*^^-J. 
^ded ;    rarely  indeed  was  there   a  fuller  attendance,  aad      ^g^ 
perhaps  never  did  a  greater  assemblage  of  ability  display 
itself  in  our  house  of  lords,  than  on  so  momentous  a  ques- 
tion, that  engaged,  on'  the  one  %ide,  an  able  body  of  peers 
beaded  by  lord  Thurlow  and  lord  Camden  ;  on  the  othet- 
a  Ho  less  able  body,  headed  by  lord  Loughborough  and 
lord  Mansfield.      In  the  house  of  commons,  hawever,  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  so  completelyexhaustecl, 
that  little  novelty  appropriate  to  the  question  could  be 
brought  forward  even  by  such  powers  of  genius.     Lord 
Thurlow  spoke  to  the  attack  on  Hastings,  which  hrul  been 
repeated  in  the  house  of  peers.     If  (said  he)  he  be  a  depo- 
puiator  of  provinces,  if  he  be  a  plunderer,  and  an  enemy 
t6  the  human  race,  let  his  crimes  be  dragged  into  the  light 
of  day,  and  let  him  be  punished;,  but  riot  condemned  with* 
out  a  trial.*     Meanwhile,  the  "bill  had  begun  to  produce  a 
considerable   alarm 'in   the  country.      Other  bodies  now  ^^^^•'w-V 
followed  the  example  of  the  East  India  company,  in  peti-  dies  peti- 
tioning against  a  measure  which  they  considered  as  an  J|jJ|gJ^^ 
atrocious  violation  of  private  property.      In  the  house  of  tionofa 
peers  the  opponents  of  the  bill  proposed  to  defer  its  con- 
sideration for  several  days,  until  they  should  have  time  to 
receive  more  adequate  information ;   its  supporters  were 
very  urgent  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  scheme ;  but, 
the  former  prevailing,  it  was  deferred.     The  bill  was  now 
become  extren^ely  obnoxious  to  the  public ;  the  majority  of 


V- 


•  z  Mr.  Hastmgfs  (he  saifJ)  wag  one  of  the  most  venerable  characters  that  thi» 
country,  had  prqdueed  :  he  hsud  6ei'¥ed,the  East  India  corapanjr  fop  thirty-three 
years,  and  twelve  years  as  president  at  Bengal.  He  possessed  a  most  extensive 
kiK>wledge  of  the  laliguage^  the  manners,  the  pojitics,  and  the  revennes  of  In- 
dostan.  He  was  a  man  whose  integrity,  hononr,  firmness  of  mind,  and  perse- 
▼erauee,  had  encountet-ed  difficulties  that  would  have  subdued  the  spirit  of  any 
other  man,  and  had  aarmonntrd  every  obstacle ;  no  impe<Iiment,  no  opposition, 
could  have  been  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  commission,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  thwarting  and  opposing  all  his 
measures.  When  he  considered  the  scene  of  confnsion  that  ensued,  the  faetiod* 
and  personal  spirit  by  which  these  men  had  been  animated  from  the  honr  of  their 
lao^Mng,  he  sincerely  wished  they  had  died  before  they  had  set  foot  in  India. 
But  Mr.  Hastings  *»ad  been  able  to  overcome  so  arduous  a  trial,  and  such  was  the 
vigour  of  our  gfivemment  In  Bengal ;  such  were  the  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  jtistice  in  the  nrovinces,  and  such  the  economical  aiTaugem^nts 
formed  by  thfc  civil  and  military  departments,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  ff)lly  and  ignornoce  of  the  most  favourite  clerks  Mr.  Fox's 
/Ureetoi-s  could  send  out,  to  throw  Bengal  into  confusion  in  the.  term  that  was 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  his  bill.      *  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec.  178.3. 
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the   house  of  peers  exhibited  the  sentiment  of  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.    The  people 
appeared  to  have  adopted  a  totally  different  opinion  from 
the  house  of  commons.*  The  motion  for  a  second  reading 
took  place  on  the  15th,  and  the  hou6e  being  adjourned  to 
the  17th,  the  question  was  put  for  the  commitment,  and 
carried  against  the  minister  by  a  majority  of  ninety- five  to 
seventy-six  ;  and  thus   Mr.  Fox's  celebrated   India  bill, 
after  passing  the  house   of  commons,  was  rejected  by  the 
lords.     The  conduct  of  the  peers  which,  in  voting  contrary 
to  the  house  of   commons,  concurred   ^'ith  the  popular 
voice,  was  represented  by  the  ministerial  party  as  Arising 
not    from    conviction,    but    an    extrinsic  influence.      His 
majest}%  on  investigating  the  nature,  tendency,  and  pro^ 
bable  consequences  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  F6x,wa« 
understood  to  be  inimical  to  its  adoption.      It  was  con- 
ceived, that  the  more  our  king  reflected  on  the  subject,  hfe 
was    the    more    deeply  impVessed  with  the   inischievous 
effects  of  the  scheme  in  question,  that  he  thought  it  would 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  constitution  ;   and  that  under 
such  an  impresi>ion,  he  very  freely  delivered  his  sentiments 
to  counsellors  whom  he   did  not  think  niembcrs  of  the 
coalition*  confederacy.      Among   those   who    enjoyed  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  royal  confidence  was  «arl  Temple,  a 
nobleman  of  considerable  talents,  high  'characteV,  and  aa 
ample  fortune  ;  totally  unconnected  with  any  party  junto^ 
and  thereby  not  only  capable,  but  most  probably  disposed, 
to  give  the  best  advice.      A  report  prevailed,  that  in  a 
private  conference  with  his  majesty,  this  nobleman,  with 
the  candour  and  honesty  of  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
counsellor,  had  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  king;   and 
that  they  coincided  with  those  which  the  illustrious  person- 
jage  himself  entertained.     The  report  farther  added,  that 
the  opinion  of  his   majesty  having  been  communicated  to 
Various  peers,  had  influenced  their  votes.     The  clamour 
against  such  advisers  was  revived  by  ministry ;  and  It  was 
asserted  that,  but  for  these,  a  majority  in  tfie  lords  would 


a  See  a  perio'.lical  paper  of  those  times,  (entitled  the  Political  Herald,  which 
•was  edited  by  the  eliigant  ]ieii  of  <-iodwii>,  bnt  supijorted  by  the  abler  pen  of  Gil- 
'berjt  Stewart,  aud  tVequetktIy  invigori^ed  by  Ike  maseuiiiie  strength  of  William 

'ilj.oittSon,  I  .    - 
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have  forwarded  the  bill  proportionate  to  that  which  had    CHAf\ 
carried  it  through  the  house  of  commons.     This  rumour 


respecting  the  interference   of  the  sovereign,   was  never     ^^13 

authenticated ;  it  however  was  believed  by  the  supporter^  ] 

of  the  bill,  and  deemed  the  means- of  its  rejection.     The 

reports  were  considered  by  the  coalition  party  of  so  great 

impprta^ces,  as  to  be  jthe  foundation  of  several  resolutions* 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  coalition  Sneakers  expatiated  "  «»»^- 

•    n  1  -    •  !•  1     .  *       .         I,  scd  in  tbA 

on  secret  jnnuence>  which,  according  to  their  assumption,   hoase  of 
still  existed.    Mr.  William  Baker  made  a  motion,  seconded  •««««»<>«?' 
by  lord  Maitland,  importing,  that  it  was  now  necessary  to 
declare,  that  to  mention  any  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion 
of  the  king,  iip6n  any  bill  or  other  proceeding  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of 
the  mepabera,  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory 
U>  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country*     Mr*  Pitt  argued  on  the  rmpropriety  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  proceeding   on  unauthenticated   ru^ 
mours ;  that  monster,  public  report,  was  daily  fabricating  a 
thousand  absurdities  and  improbabilities  ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  sarcasm  upon  every  thing  serious  -and  respectable 
to  suffer  her  to  intrude  on  the  national  business,  and  for 
the  house  to  follow  her  through  all  her  shapes  and  extrava* 
gancies.     He  was  asked,  how  ministers  were  to  act  when 
circumvented,  as  they  complained  of  having  been,  by  secret 
Influence,  and  when  the  royal  opinion  was  ihimical  to  their 
measures  I  In  his  judgment,  their  duty,  in  a  situation  thus 
dishonourable  and  inefficient,  was  obvious  and  indispen- 
sable ?   The   moment  they  could   not   answer   for   their 
measures,  let  them  retire  :  the  servants  of  the  crown  were 
worse  than  useless  whenever  they  were  without  responsi- 
bility.    Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  present 
resolutions  were  necessary  to  mark  the  independence  of  par- 
liament j  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  governed  by 
.  the  wisdom  and  free   choice  of  its  members^   or  by  the  ' 

dictates  of  the  crown«     Taking  for  granted  the  existence 
of  secret  influence,  he  exercised    hb  eloquence  in  des- 

b  Auth(^tic  and  inipl^'tial  hiatory  must  oonsider  the  assertion  e(Hioernin{^ 
•eeret  influence,  (ts  fsn  assmipption,  beea^si&  the  Kilcgahon  was  Bcitk^  admlttb4 
nor  jwevc^. 
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QUAP.  tribing   the    evils   "which   it   would    produce.      We    are* 
^^^    (he  said)  robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of  lAme* 


178a.  ^^^^^  destruction  before  our  fac« :  from  thiis  moment 
farewell  to  every  independent  measure.  Whenever  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  private  property, 
or  the  still  more  sacred  privileges  of  personal  safety,  are^ 
vindicated  by  the  house,  the  hope»  of  the  publicy  sUixious, 
eager,  and  panting  for  the  issue,  are  to  be  whispered  away, 
and  dispersed  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  by  the  breath  o£ 
secret  influence.  A  parliament  thus  fettered  and  controled, 
instead  of  limiting,  extends  beyond  all  limit  and  precedent 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  hats  no  longer  any  use 
bat  to  register  the  degrees  of  despotism,  sind  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  a  favourite.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Fox, 
the  constitution  of  England  was  to  become  despotical,  if 
the  house  of  commons  did  not  reprobate  a  secret  influence 
which  rumour**  only  alleged  to  exist.  A  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  to  eighty  voted  for  the  resohition. 
The  conduct  of  his  majesty  evidentfy  demonstrated 
that  he  was  not  only  extremely  averse  to  the  East  India 
bill,  but  highly  displeased  liv^ith  its  author.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  at  twelve  at  night,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
two  secretaries  of  state,  intimating  that  his  majesty  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  their  services,  and  directing  tiiat 
the  seals  of  office  should  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  under 
secretaries,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable* 
Ministert  Early  the  next  morning  letters  of  dismission,  signed 
ipe  ismii-  rpg^pig^  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 

Immediately  the  places  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  aftd 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  were  iconferred  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt ;  lord  Temple  received  the  seals  as  secretary  of 
state ;  and  earl  Gower  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the 
council.  On  the  22d  lord  Temple  resigned  the  seals  of 
his  6ffice,  and  they  were  delivered  to  lord  Sidney,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department ;  and  to  the  marquia 
of  Carmarthen  for  the  foreign.  Lord  Thurlow  was  appoint- 
ed high  chancellor  of  Britain;  the  duke>of  Rutlssmd,  lord 

c  TTie  report'wa*,  that  a  ciwsalar  card,  supposed  to  have  been  'written  Vf 
lord  Temple,  had  been  transmitted  to  vartoas  peers,  purporting  his  majesty^ 
disapprobation  of  M-r.  Fox's  VrH,  as  sobversite  of  the  power  and  di8;nity  of  m9 
crowR. 
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privv-Beiit;  lord . vUcouht  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  tdminil-    ch.vp. 
ty?  and  the   duke  of  Richmond^  master  general  of  the  .^^J^^Sl 
ordnance ;   Mr.  William  Grenville,  and  lord  Mulgravc,    -  i^gg^ 
succeeded  Mr.  Burke  iti  the  pay-ofEce ;  and  Mr.  Henr^^ 
I>undas  waa  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy. 

Thus  terminated  the  coalition  administration,  owing  character 
its  downfal  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill.     In  whatever  ^^^'„   . 

%a    %  *  .  Fox's  East 

lignt  we  view  tlus  celebrated  measure,  we  must  allow  it  to  India  bill : 
be  the  effort  of  an  expanded  and  towering  genius«    Whe*  whether 
ther  the  object  was  beneficial  or  injurious,  the  means  were  ^^01?°^ 
great)  comprehensive,  and  efficacious.    If,  with  its  framer  cisive  and 
and  supporters,  we  consider  the  East  India  company  a,s  ^  ^^^ 
guilty  of  the  grossest  misconduct  in  the  administration  of 
their  affiidrs;  as  having  brought  themselves  to  a  state  of 
insolvency,  and  thus  rendering  it  necessary  for  their  prin- 
cipal creditor  to  int^ere  for  his  own  security,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  utterly  riiining  themselves,  the  plan 
wa9  efficient:  the  company  could  no  longer   mismanage 
their  affairs,  for  Mr*  Fox  left  them  none  to  administer. 
What  the  author  said  of  the  whole  bill,  applies  to  it  with 
great  truth  :  it  was  no  half  measure.   If  the  territorial  tboroaebiy 
concerns  of  the  company  bad  been  so  madly,  wickedly,  |^^  ^ 
dnd  destructively  administered  by  the  company's  weakness  ^J^*®' 
and  corruption,  and  the  vices  of  its  servants,  the  powers  Sad: 
proposed  'by  Mr.   Fox  to  be  conferred  upon  his  seven 
friends,  renderings  them  sole,  supreme,  and  complete  direc- 
tors of  British  India^  were  thoroughly  adequate  to  every 
purpose  of  correction  of  misconduct,  prevention  of  abuses, 
and  punishment  of  malversation ;  his  provisions  for  the 
zemindars  tended  most  effi^ctually  to*  give  to  those  land- 
holders the  security  of  British  subjects.     The  opponents 
of  the  bill,  while  they  reprobated  its  tendency  and  design, 
fully  admitted  that  extraordinary  exertions  of  genius  had 
been  einployed  in  adapting  it  to  its  end.     Considering  it  fitted  to  se- 
a3  intended^  to  make  its  seven  executors  lords  of  so  great  |\j^  contfc. 
a  part  of  the  British  empire^  and  its  inventor  imperial  n"anc®ia 
master  of  the  whole,  they  allowed,  that  in  its  general  prin«  however 
ciple,  and  in  its  particular  provisions,  relations,  and  depen-  lairiS^^iJ*'   ' 
'  jleijcies,  it  was  most  skilfully,  ingeniously,  and  completely  ««<*' 
4.tted  to  establish  in  these  realms,  the  goverBmept  pf  aCli 
Vox,.  II.  R  r  r 
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CHAP.   dBgarchical  confederacy,  headed  by  Chaties  James'  Fot. 

^^^^*  Impartial  history,  withoat  entirely  adopting^  the  optnioti  of 
either  party,  mtist  see  and  exhibit  in  this  plan  a  most  for- 
cible efficacy,  diat  nught  operate  in  two  ways :  on  the  one 
hand,  as  its  Supporters  asserted,  it  was  thoroughly  calcu- 
luted  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evik  as  had 
been  recently  prevalent :  and  on  the  other,  it  was  no  less 
obviously  and  directly  fitted  to  confer  on  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
connexions,  a  power  new  in  the  British  cbnstitution,  far 
surpassing  that  which  had  before  belonged  to  any  body  ot 
estate  under  our  polity,  and  without  that  control  on  which 
has  depended,  and  depends,  the  integrity  and  efficacy  of 
our  several  establishments  and  our  political  system.  Con^ 
cerning  Mr.  Fox's  motives,  the  historian,  like  every  othet* 
observer  of  human  conduct,  will  infer  intention  according 
to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  measure,  compared  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  character  of  the  agent. 
Examining  the  scheme,  knowing  that  the  ambition  most 
frequently  prevalent  in  great  minds  occupied  no  inconsi- 
derable share  of  Mr.  Fox's  heart,  and  perceivmg  the  hiVL 
so  well  framed  to  gratify  Aat  passion,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  assign  the  love  of  power  as  one  of  the  motives.  Awla*e, 
'  however,  that  an  inventor,  ardent  in  the  promotion  of  a 
aieheme  which  has  occupied  his  aiFections  and  faculties, 
and  engaged  in  contemplating  its  direct  and  immediate 
adaptation  to  proposed  ends,  may  overlook  m6re  indirect 
operations,  or  more  distant  consequences ;  he  may  concludie, 
that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  view,  in  their  whole  extent  and  force, 
the  effects  which,  unless  arrested  in  its  course,  the  project 
might  have  produced* '  The  most  probable  account  which 
impartial  candour  can  present  concerning  this  important 
subject  of  history,  appears  to  be  the  following:  Mr.  Fox 
had  acceded  to  the  whig  doctrine  of  governing  this  coun- 
try by  an  aristocratical  confederacy.  Conscious  of  his  own 
extraordinary  talents,  and  desirous  of  that  power  which 
would  have  employed  and  displayed  them,  he  expected 
and  sought  to  be  leader  of  aii  administration  which  should 
be  supported  by  such  a  dombination.  The  sovereign  he 
Well  knew  was  averse  to  a  party  government.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war  having  rendered  the  ininistiy  of  lord 
North  very  unpopular,  ilie  whig  combinatioti  came  into 
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fOtrlN .  Fiodiiig,  im  the  j^romoticm  of  lord  Skelbome,  a    €HAF. 
deviation  from  the  plans  nrhich  the  whigs  had  deljuieatedt 


Mn  Fpz  and  his  party  restgned.  Their  owa  oomhinatioft  1733. 
sot  bmg.  sufficient  to  secure  them  the  dicection  of  public 
affairs,  the  whig  party  joined  another,  before  hostile  ;•  and 
|rom  their  combined  powers,  forced  the  practical  adoption 
of  their  maxim  of  ruling  by  a  confederacy.  Aware  of  the 
disagpreeablenessi  of  such,  a  ministry  to  him  in  whom  ther 
constitution  vested  the  choice  of  executive  servants,  and 
f^aturally  apprehending  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  an 
opportupity-  to  exert  his  own  free  choice,.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
framing  his  bill,  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  gnard 
against  the  probability  of  such  an  event*  The  permanence 
of  (Mr.  Fox's  conneuon  in  administration,  would  evidently 
be  a  morally  certain  effect  of  his  bill ;  and,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  assigned  as  one  of  it^  principal  objects*  Mr.  Onuttf 
Fox's  opponents  illustrated  their  conceptions  of  his  scheme,  itCp^ 
by  comparinghim  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  Julius  Cssat,  Cati^ 
line,  and  other  celebrated  projectors  ,of ,  usurpation.  But 
an  attentive  consideration  of  his  character,  dispositions^ 
and  habits,  »id,  above  all,  his  uniform  conduct,  by  no 
means  justifies  the  charge  of  9oU$urtf  ambition.  Social  iA 
private  life,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  courted  asisociadon,  in 
l^litics ;  ambitious  of  sway,  he  has  sought  not  onlyto  as* 
quire  it  by,  but  to  enjoy  it  with,  a  party.  Besides,  had  he 
been  ever  so  desirous  of  the  solitary  dominion  of  protector 
or  dictator,  he  mint  have  known,  that  in  Britain  he  never 
could  have  attained  so  uncontrolled  a  power.  His  saga-* 
city  would  not  have  suffered  his  designs  so  vety  far  to 
outgo  every  probability  of  succeaa^»  Confining  the  proposed 
schemes  of  this  great  man  somewhat- near  the  bouadsaf 
probable  execution,  the  historian  may  fairly  venture  to 
affirm,  that  he  intended,  by  his  India  bill,  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  power  to  himself,  his  whig  confederacy, 
and  their ^  new  allies^  and  that  the  whole  series  of  his 
conduct  was  a  practical  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  lam 
friend  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  ^^  Thpughts  on  the  Discontent' 
exhibiting  all  the  beauties  of  poetiy  and  depth  of  phi"* 
losophy,  to  minister  to  party  politics^  and  applying^ 
ithe  energies  of  his  genius,  the  stores  of  his  wisdom^ 
^d  thb  fascination  of  his  fancy,  to  show  that  Britain^ 


x^T"  **'*8*'^*°R  ^  choice  of  the  king^  t»  the  taiests  tA  the 

^^  subject,  ought  to -be  governed  by  a  whig  a380ciatioa*     Ott 

1783.  ^^  whole  it  IS  evident,  that  one  of  the  chief  object*  of 

Impartial  the  coalition  was,  to  establish  the  united  parties  ^  the 

estiiuaie  of  ^'  ».'../•, 

this  poiiu-  B^anagement^i  government*     It  is  no  less  manifest^  that 
cai8chen,e.  ^)^  £3^^  Yvi^o^  bill  both  tended,  and  was  designed  to  se- 
^  cure   to  the.  confederacy  the  continuance  of  power.     So 

far  impartial  history  must  concur  with  the  c^iponents  of' 
the  illustrious  Fox.     But  the  reasonableness  of  the  cen* 
sure,   and  even   obloquy   which  he   thereby  incurred,,  is 
much  more  questionable.     That  Mr.  Fox  loved  powjsr  is 
very  obvious,  and  abstractly  neither-deserving  of  praise  nor 
censure.    There  is  little  doubt  that  he  wasjnot  .the  minister 
of  the  king's  predilection  and  personal  choice.     The  ap^ 
pointment  of  his  executive  servants  is  certainly  by.  the 
'  consdtuticm  vested  in  his  majesty ;  but  various  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  fingland,.  in  which  it  was  not 
only  requisite,  but  necessary,  for  the  king,  in.  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  to  sacrifice  private  prep08«e$si<)ns.to 
general  good :  such  an  event  hsa  luippened,  and  alwi^-s 
may  happen  under  a  free  constitution,  of  which  die  abjeet- 
is  the  welfare  of  the  community.     The  court  doctrine  at 
this  time,  that  Mr*   Fox  and  his  adherents  merited  the 
severest  reprobation,  because  they  wi^ed  to  administei? 
the  government  contrary  .to  the  inclination  of  the  king,  is 
by  no  means  obviously  true.     The    unbiassed  historian 
must  consider  the  'juesticm  on  the  broad  grounds  of  expe- 
diency. Had  or  had  not.  Charles  James  Fo^,  in  his  par- 
liamentary and  executorial  conduct,  shown  such  intellec* 
tual  talents,  such  force,  energ)',  and  decision  of  mind,  as 

would   have   renda'ed   him   a   momentous  accession   to 

* 

the  counsels  of  the  nation^  when  the  state  of  ajSairs  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  the  greatest  abilities K^fhich  it-con- 
tained.  Those  who  thought;  that  he  had  numifested  such 
talents  and  qualities,  were,  by  4)atriotic  duty,  bound  to. 
support  the  continu(lnce,  or  attempt  the  restoration^  of  his 
power.  Mr.  Fox,  though  not  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
was  an  old  senator :  for  ten  years  his  wisdom,  vieiiring 
utuation  and  conduct^  had  predicted  events  and  results 
with  an  accuracy  almost  prophetic*  His  lessons  as  a 
statesman,  he  had  received  from  moral  and  politicsd  sci«^ 
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(^ce,  thott)Ug}t  conversancy  with  the  British  constitatien,  CHAP* 
goremment,  and  interests,  impressed  more  forcibly  on  his  ^??' 
mind  by  practical  contemplation. of  the  errors  of  systems^  ^^^^ 
the  ifnsufficiency  of  plans,  and  the  imbecility  of  execution, 
followed  to  their  fatal  effects.  For  oniy  eleven  months 
AndiO  quarter^  in  two  cabinets,  had  he  been  ministen 
With  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  he,  in  four  months, 
liad  pacified  and  enfranchised  the  discontented  and. op* 
pressed  Irish ;  he  had  prepared  for  terminating  a  ruin- 
ous war  ;  and  had  promoted  retrenchment  of  the  expendi- 
ture, which  was  so  burdensome  to  the  nation.  In  the 
coalition  ministry,  he  had  persevered  in  promoting  econo- 
mical regulations,  which  were  so.  much  wanted  ;  and  had 
begun  successfully  to  move  stagnant  commerce*  His  In- 
dia bill,  even  if  admitted  to  be  wrong  in  its  object  and 
^inciple,  yet  was  certainly  grand,  comprehensive,  and  effi- 
cient. If  there  was  error,  it  arose,  not  from  the  defect  of 
weakness,  but  die  excess  of  stren^^.  It  displayed  a 
range  of  survey,  a  fertili^  and  force  of  invention,  a  bold- 
ness and  decision  of  plan,  an  openness  and  directness  of 
execution,  that  stamped  its  author  as  a  man  of  sublime 
genhis,  who  fearlessly  unfolded  and  published  his  concep- 
tions. The  impartial  narrator,  using  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, must  disapprove  of  the  infringement  of  charters,^  at 
least  till  proof-  was  established  that  their  objects  had  been 
violated,  or  deem  the  new  power  created  greater  than  was 
either  necessary  for  its  purpose,  or  consistent  with  the  ba- 
lance of,  the  constitution  ;  but  must  acknowledge,  that  its 
territorial  operation  would  have,  been  thoroughly  and  im? 
mediately  efficacious.  The  perspicuity  of  the  whole,  and 
every  clause,  manifested  the  extent  and  bounds  of  th^, 
delected  power,  defined  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  and 
the  open  responsibility  under  which  the  trust  was  to  be 
discharged  ;  and  in  marking  the  line  of  duty,  showed  the 
tmavoidable  consequences  of  transgression ;  by  precluding 
the  probability  of  unpunished  guilt,  it  tended  to  prevent, 

c  I  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  tbe  party  that  some  very  eminent 
senators  belonging  to  it,  especially  a  gentleman  who  has  since  risen  to  be  one 
of  its  heads,  privately  adrised  Mr.  Fox  to  leave  the  eommeroial  management  to 
the  company.  If  that  advice  had  been  followed  the  chief  ground  ©f  popular  re- 
proach would  have  been  prevented,  voA  Mr.  Fox  might  have  eontioued  to  b« 
minister*  .        "• 
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CHAP,  the  recurrence  of  0}>pre8aio& ;  aBcertunrngthe  tenure, and 
^^^^  securing  the  rights  of  proper^,  it  would  stimulate  indusr 
17SA.  ^«  ^^^  render  British  India  infinitely  more  producdsre  tk 
the  proprietors  and  nation,  besides  difl&ising  comfort  and 
happiness  to  the  natives,  so  long  the  objects  of 
an  iniquity  which  was  disgraceful  to  the  Britkh  name 
These  were  the  bei^fits  which  must  have  obvious* 
ly  resulted  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  confiscation 
of  charters  could  c^ly  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  ne«: 
cessity,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  not  evinced  that  necessity,  and 
was  therefore  precipitate  and  blamable  in  proposing  to 
proceed  upon  an  assumption,  in  a  case  of  so  high  an  im- 
portance both  as  to  policy  and  justice.  But  his  proposi* 
tions  on  this  part  of  the  subject  did  not  necessarily  imply 
unfair  intentions.  The  influence  which  must  have  ac^ 
erued  to  the  confederacy  might  have  been  formidable  to 
,the  constitution,  but  if  it  proved  so,  its  dangers  must  have 
arisen  from  the  legislators,  the  guardians  of  our  polity, 
as  to  these  the  proposed  commissioners  were  to  be  amett« 
able.  The  new  influence  might  increase  ministerial  ma- 
jorities in  parliament,  but  great  means  of  such  an  aug«^ 
mentation  must  have  arisen  from  any  plan  for  taking  the 
territorial  possessions  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
government.  His  East  India  scheme,  both  in  itself  and 
in  combination  with  his  other  acts,  and  the  series  of  his 
conduct,  displayed  those  .talents  and  qualities,  which^ 
when  joined,  place  the  possessor  in  the  highest  rank  of 
statesmen,  and  show  him  fully  competent  to  render  to  hia 
country  the  most  momentous  services.  The  plan  itself  is 
of  a  mixed  character,  and  liable  to  many  strong  objections, 
yet  the  impartial  examiner  will  not  easily  discover*,  in  the 
whole  of  this  scheme,  reasons,  to  convince  him,  that,  Arc^tf^^ 
Mr.  Fox  proposed  this  plan  for  governing  India^  it  was  bene* 
Jictal  to  the  country  to  be  deprived  of  the  executorial  efforts 
}jfhis  transcendent  abilities*  The  historian,  unconnected 
with  party,  and  considering  merely  the  will  and  power  of 
individuals  or  bodies  to  promote  the  public  good,  n^ust  la- 
ment what  truth  compels  him  to  record,  that  a  person-, 
age  equalled  by  so  few  in  extent  of  capacity  and  force  of 
character,  in  fitness  for  benefitting  the  nation,  during  a 
political  life  of  thirty-five  years,  should  have  been  enjoy- 
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ed  as  a  mmister  by  Bra  country  only  once  for  thre^  months    CHAP. 
and  a  half ^^and  again  for  seven  months  and  three  quarters.  ,^^.^,„^^j 
The  situation  of  the  empire  required  the  united  efforts  of      i^^^ 
tlie  greatest  political  abilities,  but  Britain  was  not  destined 
to  possess  the  executorial  exertions  o*^  both  her  most  con-< 
sumntiate  statesmen. 

/     By  the  dismi^al  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  Mr.  WU- 
in  a  new  situat^n,  about  to  b^  governed  by  an  adniini- prime 
stration^  wl^ich  a  very  powerful  majority  in  the  house  of  •JJ'g'^J^ 
ipommons  thwarted.  The  new  prime  minister  was  a  young  rMy  of  the 
man  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  supported  by  no  eo^oL. 
family  influence,  or  political  confederacy ;  having  no  ad ven-  ^r^**??^ 
tttious  props  ;  resting  solely  on  his  own  ability  ;  aided  by  fiee>  hit 
those  whose  admiration  and  confidence  his  intellectual  and  Sa^J^JJ^ 
moral  character  had  secured ;  without  any  means  of  extend-  charaeter 
ii^g  his  influence  or  increasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  adventi- 
but  those  to  be  foupd  in  his  own  head  and  heart.     If  tal-  ^*°*'  ^^ 
ents^  integrity  and  conduct,  could  not  create  a  general  con- 
fidence and  support,  which   might  overbear  a  particular 
combination,  he  must  fall.     The  splendid  fame  of  the 
father,  it  is  true,  had  spread  an  early  lustre  round  the  son  ; 
but  hereditary  glory  would  have  little  availed  against  such 
a  host,  without   similar  virtues.     Able  individuals  sup- 
ported him,  but  against  so  compact  and  strong  a  phalanx, 
little  would  have   been  their  weight,  unless  invigorated, 
directed,  and  led  by  extraordinary  talents.     The  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons  was  very  great,  and  there  was 
little   prospect  of  its   being  m^iterially  reduced.     It;  was 
obvious  that  no  ministry  could  be  of  long  duration,  with- 
out the  support  of  a  house  of  commons  :  it  was  readily 
perceived,  that  either  ministry  or  parliament  must  be  disi- 
solved.      The  consequences  of  a  dissolution   depended 
simply  upon  the  prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  nation.. 
Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  house  of  commons  ought  ' 

to  be  an  express  image  of  th^  opinions  and  feelings  ofth6 
people*  If  in  the  present  case  such  a  sympathy  existed 
between  representatives  and  constituent^,  dissolution  could 
answer  no  purpose,  03  a  majority  friendly  to  the  coalition 
must  be  returned ;  but  Mr.  Fox's  party  appeared  not  to. 
csntertain  sanguine  hopes  from  such  an  appeal. 
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CHAP.  IIaving  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  ta 

^^       exhibit  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  supporters  as  it 
1783.      I'c^ly  was,  it  is  necessar}%  or  order  to  show  the  connexion 
V^P^Pi"}*'  of  events,  to  exhibit  the  impression  which  it  had  made  oa 
~  '  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  as  that  impression,  much  more 

than  the  real  merits  of  their  policy,  produced  their  perma- 
nent exclusion  from  the  councils  of  their  sovereign.  A 
comprehensive 'biographer,  who  should  view  the  whole 
conduct  and  character  of.  Fox,  estimate  excellence  and 
defect,  and  strike  an  impartial  balance,  after  allowing 
grounds  of  censure,  must  unquestionably  perceive  that  there 
remained  an  immense  surplus  of  subject  for  transcendent 
admiration.  But  perhaps  there  never  was  an  eminent  man 
whose  actions  and  character,  viewed  in  partial  and  detach- 
ed lights,  could  lead  an  observer  to  grosser  misconception 
of  the  whole.  Both  his  private  and  public  life  were  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  most  sublime  genius,  the  most  sim- 
plifying and  profound  wisdom,  did  not  preclude  the  indul- 
gence of  propensities,  and  the  recurrence  of  acts,  diame- 
trically opposite  to  reason  and  sound  judgment.  Ardent 
benevolence  and  patriotism  did  not  prevent  the  encourage- 
ment, by  both  precept  and  example,  of  practices  and  habits 
injurious  to  the  individual,  and,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  Just 
and  honourable  himself,  his  amusements  and  relaxations 
promoted  vices  tending  to  render  their  votaries  unjust  and 
dishonourable.  In  every  part  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Fox 
was  extremely  open  ; '  if  there  was  ground  of  blame,  it 
must  be  known,  as  no  endeavours  were  used  for  conceal- 
ment. His  superemincnt  excellencies  could  be  apprehend- 
ed but  very  vaguely  and  indistinctly ^  unless  by  compara- 
tively few ;  but  his  faults  were  obvious  to  the  most  vul-* 
gar  examiners.  As  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  and  denom- 
inations were  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  of  such  a 
man  themselves,  they  took  up  their  opinions  upon  the 
report  and  authority  of  others  ;  these  were  favourable  or 
unfavourable  according  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  o{ 
their  authors.  Where  his  enemies  were  the  teachers  of 
the  opinions,  in  partial  views  of  his  conduct,  they  found 
plausible  grounds  of  censure  and  obloquy.  Besides  the 
foibles  of  his  private  life,  his  public  conduct  afforded  ample 
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materials  to  advocates,  who  chose  to  assail  his  reputation.  CHAP* 
From  the  time  that  the  American  war,  by  the  losses  which  '^^-*^"* 
it  produced,  and  the  burdens  which  it  imposed,  brought 
home  to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  the  people,  became 
unpopular,  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  promoter  of, 
peace  was  regarded  as  the  patriot  who  was  to  extricate  his 
country  from  impending  ruin.  His  popularity  became 
stUl  higher,  as  he  procured  a  vote  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  war,  and  expelled  the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the 
councils  of  the  king.  Under  the  government  of  the  whigs, 
the  people  expected  the  empire  to  recover  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, and  themselves  their  former  comforts  and  prosperity. 
The  reforming  and  improving  acts  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration confirmed  this  opinion.  When,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Fox  withdrew  his  abilities 
from  the  councils  of  his  country,  many  began  to  be  stag- 
gered in  their  conviction  of  his  patriotism  :  but  when  the 
,  coalition  took  place,  the  gross  and  undistinguishing  multi- 
tude was  satisfied,  that  a  junction  between  two  parties  and 
two  men  formerly  so  hostile,  must  be  bad  and  mischievous 
iji  itself.  Its  able  opponents  saw,  that  the  mere  junction 
was  neither  good  nor  ill,  but  that  the  justness  of  censure 
must  depend  on  the  objects  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
confederacy  ;  yet  aware,  that  this  reasoning  was  too  refined 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude,  with  great  skill, 
dexterity,  and  effect,  they  reechoed,  "  the  monstrous  tncon- 
"  sistency  of  the  coalition  ;'*^  and  when  its  members  came 
into  administration,  impressed  great  numbers  of  the  people 
with  a  belief,  that  a  ministry  so  formed  must  be  unprinci- 
pled and  worthless,  however  able  and  powerful.  The 
receipt  tax  drawing  hourly  on  their  pockets,  though  in  so 
petty  sums,  teased  and  fretted  their  minds  already  sore. 
The  East  India  bill,  in  its  objectionable  parts,  the  infringe- 
ment of  charters,  and  the  forcible  interference  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  mercantile  company's  affairs,  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  most  common  apprehensions ;  sl^ocked 
the  ideas  of  a  trading  people,  and  suggested  probable  cases, 
which  by  obvious  analogies  could  be  brought  home  to  their 
own  feelings;  whereas  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to 
British  India  and  its  native  inhabitants,  much  less  attract- 
ed their  attention,  affected  their  imaginations,  or  interest- 
VoL.  II.  S  s  s 
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CHAP,  ed  their  passions*  A  plain  farmer,  manufacturer,  or 
^^,^*^  tradesman,  could  easily  conceive  the  hardship  of  having 
jyrgg  his  affairs  subjected  to  trustees  not  chosen  by  himself,  when 
he  knew  or  believed  himself  to  be  solvent,  and  competent 
to  the  administration  of  his  own  concerns ;  while  the  bene- 
fit that  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  were 
not  likely  to  make  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  the  real  or  probable  evils, 
like  the  defects  of  his  general  character,  were  manifest  to  a 
common  understanding  ;  but  its  real  or  probable  benefits, 
like  the  excellencies  of  his  general  character,  required  com- 
prehensive views,  penetrating  sagacity,  and  great  abilities, 
to  estimate  and  appreciate.  Mr.  Fox  himself,  and  his 
supporters,  ardent  in  pursuing  their  great  scheme,  though 
they  anticipated,  and,  at  least,  with  uncommon  ingenuity 
controverted  in  parliament,**  the  principal  objections  that 
were  urged ;  yet  they  did  not  sufficiently  regard  the  impres- 
sion made  out  of  parliament  by  these  objections,  until  it 
was  too  late.  Mr.  Fox  in  this  as  in  many  other  measures, 
attending  to  what  was  great  and  momentous,  overlook- 
ed various  particulars  which,  though  apparently  little, 
were  really  important.  His  enlightened  mind  valuing 
the  literature  for  which  he  himself  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters and  coadjutors  were  so  eminently  distinguished, 
and  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  press  as  a  political 
engine,  had  secured  the  ablest  contributors  to  periodical 
publications.* 
Classes  ^^"^  these  efforts  of  genius  were  not  directed  to  the 

hostile  to    objects  wherein  assistance  was  chiefly  wanted  :  they  were 
addressed  to  scholars,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  instead 
'  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  among  whom   an  alarm 

against  the  coalition  was  spreading  itself  so  widely.  The 
opposite  party,  with  more  dexterous  skill,  disseminated 
writings  which  simplified  arguments  or  allegations  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude,  and  impressed  their  feel?- 
ings.  In  running  the  race  of  popularity,  the  anti-coj^i- 
tionists,  by  skilful  direction  to  the  goal,  surpassed  the 
forcible  and  energetic  movements  of  the  coalitionists 
deviating  from    the    course.     Many  of  the  independent 

d  See  Burke's  speech  on  chartered  rights.  e  See  the  magazines  ap4 

(|eiprspa|iers  of  the  time^  and  also  the  PoUtisal  lleraM. 
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land  holdersf,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  partook  of  the  CHAP, 
alarm,  and  tended  to  increase  it  through  the  nation ;  that  ^L^l^ 
great  and  opulent  body,  the  dissenters,  were,  with  few  1^33, 
exceptions,  inimical  to  the  coalition,  and  this  their  princi- 
pal scheme.  All  those  who  were  privately  or  domesti- 
cally dependent  on  the  king,  attached  to  his  person,  and 
desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes  ;  all  who  by  habit,  pfe- 
dilection,  or  office,  were  more  connected  with  the  splendor 
of  the  court  than  the  politics  of  the  cabinet,  were  inimical 
to  a  party  which  they  conceived  or  knew  to  be  disagree- 
able to  the  sovereign.  But  the  principal  source  of  popu- 
larity to  the  anti-coalition  party,  was  the  character  of  its 
juvenile  leader,  who  was  conceived  equal  to  Mr.  Fox  him- 
self in  talents ;  known  to  be  so  much  superior  in  moral 
habits  ;  free  from  the  imputation  of  vice  or  political  incon- 
sistency ;  and  presumed,  from  his  character  and  conduct, 
more  likely  to  apply  with  undeviating  constancy  to  public, 
business,  and  with  more  steady  patriotism  to  seek  the 
national  good,  than  a  personage  whose  extraordinary  abil- 
ities might  be  interrupted  or  perverted  by  his  foibles  and 
propensities,  the  connexions  and  associates  which  these 
generated.  The  character  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
niuch  more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  confidence 
among  the  moneyed  men  than  those  of  his  opponent,  and  ia 
his  late  defence  of  chartered  rights  he  was  regarded  as 
the  champion  of  mercantile  corporations,  which  enhanced 
his  popularity  among  individual  capitalists.  There  was  a 
class  of  men  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  king's  friends, 
emanating,  according  to  the  whig  hypothesis,.from  the  secret 
influence  junto,  which  during  so  great  a  part  of  the  reign 
had  been  conceived  to  exist,  and  to  direct  public  and  more 
ostensible  politicians.  To  these  the  Rockingham  party, 
which  they  considered  as  a  hostile  phalanx,  was  much 
more  disagreeable  tha'n  the  band  which  after  the  death  of 
Chatham,  was  headed  by  earls  Temple  and  Shelburne. 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  member  of  the  Temple  party,  was  much 
tnore  agreeable  to  these  courtiers  than  Mr.  Fox,  member 
of  the  whig  party.     He  had  not  joined  the  whig  admmi- 

f  A  treatise  by  wr  William  Pulteney,  very  vigorously  written,  was  poM'er- 
fully  efficacious  in  irapressiu'g  on  the  public  a  detestation  of  the  plan,  and  a  dread 
«f  its  author. 
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CHAP,  stration  of  1782,  and  in  1783  had  spoken  and  voted  wiA 
^^^.^^.^^^  those  that  were  understood  to  occupy  the  greatest  share  of 
1783.  royal  favour.  Pleasing  and  engaging  as  Mr.  Fox's  man- 
ners are,  yet  his  character  is  too  open,  and  perhaps  too 
unguarded,  for  the  reserve  and  caution  indispensable  at 
courts,  where  a  Mrs.  Masham  may  overturn  a  Marlbo- 
rough. Mr.  Pitt  resembling  Fox  in  the  highest  talents 
for  the  great  politics  of  the  cabinet,  scHne what  surpassed 
him  in  the  secondary  politics  of  the  court.  Though  too 
independent  and  dignified  for  the  habitual  suppleness  of  a 
mere  instrument  of  splendor,  yet  prudent  as  well  as  able, 
he  had  the  address  and  concealment  of  a  skilful  courtier. 
To  this  statement  of  comparative  personal  virtues,  a 
retrospect  of  their  fathers,  allowing  the  just  merit  to  the 
one,  but  attributing  unproved  demerit  to  the  other,  produ- 
ced, with  the  multitude,  a  great  additional  influence  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Pitt.*^  From  all  these  causes,  the  tide  of  popularity 
i^anso  high  in  favour  of  the  new  ministers,  as  to  render  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  desirable  to  them  and  hurtful  to  their 
adversaries*  But  such  a  measure  was  not  immediately  prac- 
ticable with  safety  to  the  country ;  supplies  were  urgendy 
wanted  for  the  public  service,  and  could  not  be  deferred  till 
the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  The  majority  in  opposition 
could  refuse  the  supplies,  in  order  to  retard  dissolution. 
The  land  tax  bill  was  then  pending;  the  20th  of-  Decem- 
ber, the  day  after  the  change  of  ministry,  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  third  reading;  the  majority,  however,  agreed 
to  put  oiF  its  consideration.  On  the  22d,  the  house  sat  as 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation :  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Erskine  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to 
state  the  alarming  reports  of  a  speedy  dissolution ;  men- 
tioning the  territorial  and  commercial  af{iairs  of  the  India 
company  as  requiring  their  immediate  attention ;  and  pray- 
ing his  majesty  to  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  the  important 
business  recommended  to  them  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne ;  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  faithful  comnsois, 
and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  persons  who  might  have 

«  g  The  tiivo  pair  ofportraitSy  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  with  the  greatest  pun- 
gency and  force  converge  this  kind  of  argument ;  but  in  point  of  justness,  resem- 
bie  the  labours  of  an  arbitrator,  who  debiting  one  'side  wttfaoat  aUomrii^  any 
ci'edit,  and  ci^editing  the  other  without  charging  any  debit,  shouM  publish  the 
result  as  an  awai^i  exhibiting  a  fair  balance  of  accounts. 
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private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  ad-  CHAP, 
vantage  of  the  king  and  his  people.  His  majesty's -answer,  ^^^^ 
delivered  on  the  24th  of  December,  admitted  the  urgency  ^j^ 
of  the  subject  stated  in  their  address^  and  pledged  the  royal 
promise,  not  to  interrupt  the  house,  either  by  prorogation  or 
dissolution.  The  majority  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer 
of  the  king,  which  appeared  to  them  to  afford  no  certain 
prospect  that  bis  majesty  would  long  abstain  from  exerting 
the  prerogative  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution.  They 
therefore  proceeded  with  precautions  against  this  event : 
by  an  ACT  OF  parliament,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were 
empowered  to  permit,  at  discretion,  the  directors  to  accept 
bills  from  India:  the  house  of  commons  passed  2i  resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  lords  of  the  treasury  from  accepting 
any  more  bills  from  India,  till  the  company  should  prove 
to  that  house  that  they  had  sufficient  means  for  their  pay- 
ments, after  having  discharged  their  current  demands,  and 
^  the  debt  due  to  the  public.  The  amount  o£  this  prohibi- 
tion was,  that  the  house  of  commons  assumed  to  itself  the 
power  of  suspending  an  act  of  parliament..  On  the  26th, 
the  house  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  January:  during  the  1784. 
recess,  each  party  was  employed  in  strengthening  itself, 
and  in  forming  its  political  measures.  When  parliament 
was  assembled,  Mr.  Fox  moved)  that  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  should  be  resumed.  After  several 
subordinate  motions,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  was 
peculiarly  necessary  there  should  be  an  administration 
which  had  the  confidence  of  that  house  and  the  public. 
In  this  motion  his  majesty's  name  had  been  omitted.  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  order  to  point  out  the  real  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  case;  and,  that 
not  the  confidence  of  one  branch,  but  the  whole  legisl- 
ature waa  requisite  to  ministers;  proposed  an  amendment, 
substituting,  instead  of  the  words  confidence  of  this  house 
and  the  public^  *^  confidence  of  the  crown,  the  parliament, 
^^  and  the  people :"  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  passed.  Another  proposition  was 
immediately  adopted^  to  the  following  purport :  "  that  the 
^*  late  changes  in  his  majesty's  councils  had  been  preceded 
^^  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  the  sacred  name 
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CHAP,     "of  the  king  had  been  unconstitutionally  used  to  effect 
"  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;   and  that  the  appoint- 


1784.  "  ments  made  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new 
"  and  extraordinary,  arid  such  as  did  not  engage  the  con- 
"  fidence  of  that  house."  This  resolution  manifestly  refer- 
red to  the  report  concerning  earl  Temple  :  it  occasioned  a 
very  warm  debate,  whrch  contained  much  personal  invec- 
tive, and  repeated  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  both 
parties :  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Pitt's  On  the  14th  of  January,   Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding 

East  India  ^j^^  majority  in  favour  of  opposition,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  better  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  company.  His  scheme  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  his  majesty,  from  the  members 
of  his  privy  council,  who  should  be  authorized  and  empow- 
ered from  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  control, 
all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  related  to  the 
civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  territorial 
possessions.  Two  members  of  the  said  board  should  be 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  for  the 
home  department;  the  board  should  have  access  to  all 
the  papers  of  the  company;  and  the  court  of  directors 
should  deliver  to  the  board  copies  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  both  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors ;  copies  of  all 
despatches  received  from  the  company's  servants  in  India, 
and  the  instructions  sent  and  proposed  to  be  sent  to  India, 
relating  to  the  civil  or  'military  government,  or  revenues 
of  the  British  territorial  possessions.  The  court  of  direc- 
tors should  pay  due  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  board, 
respecting  civil  and  nlilitary  government  and  revenue  ;  the 
board,  in  a  limited  time,  were  to  return  the  copies  which 
were  received,  with. their  approbation,  or  disapprobation, 
of  the  proceedings  communicated ;  or  proposing  amend- 
ments if  they  found  them  unsatisfactory.  The  board  was 
fully  to  state  their  reasons,  and  also  their  farther  instruc- 
tions, to  be  sent  to  India  without  delay.  Should  the 
directors  conceive  any  of  the  orders  of  the  board  to  be 
extra-official,  in  not  relating  to  the  civil,  military,  and 
financial  government  of  India,  to  which  the  bill  was  limit- 
ed, they  should  apply,  by  petition,  to  his  majesty  in  coun- 
cil, concerning  such  injunctions;  and  the  decision  of  the 
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council  thereon  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  nomi-  CHAP. 
nation  of  the  commander  in  chief  should  be  vested  in  his  ^^^* 
majesty,  and  that  officer  should  always  be  second  in  coun-  '  ^^^^ 
cil.  The  king  should  also  have  the  power  of  removing  any 
governor  general,  president,  and  members  of  the  councils 
of  any  British  settlements  in  India ;  all  vacancies  in  their 
offices  should  be  supplied,  subject  to  his  majesty's  disap- 
probation, that  might  be  repeated  until  one  was  chosen 
whom  he  should  approve.  No  order  or  resolution  of  any 
general  court  of  proprietors  should  have  power  to  revoke 
or  rescind,  or  affect  any  proceeding  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, after  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  have  been  signifi* 
ed  upon  the  same.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  government  of  India. ,  A  great  and  lead- 
ing difference  between  this  project  and  the  plan  recently 
rejected  by  the  lords  is,  that  the  former  left  the  charter 
untouched,  and  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  corpora- 
tion of  merchants  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
proprietors  themselves' and  the  directors  of  their  choice. 
The  company  itself  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
charter  not  being  wantonly  infringed,  that  they  approved,** 
as  proprietors  and  directors,  both  of  its  principle  and  regu-r 
lations.  By  the  former  bill,  the  entire  transfer  of  the 
company's  affairs  to  commissioners  nominated  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  permanent  duration  of  their  authority  for  4 
term  of  four  years,  had  occasioned  great  alarm,  as  crea-* 
ting  a  new  power  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  The 
object  of  the  present  bill  was  merely  control.  In  sup- 
porting his  own  proposition^  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high 
admiration  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  scheme  which  re- 
spected the  zemindars,  but  he  disapproved  general  indis- 
criminate confiscation.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  for  the-  purpose  pf  restoring 
9uch  as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjustly  deprived^,  and 
that  they  should  be  secured  against  violence  in  future^ 
These  last  provisions  were  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  but  they 
formed  a  part  of  his  general  ideas  for  the  reformation  of 
India.       Mr.  Fox  argued  against  this  bill,  ^s  inadequate 

I  h  See  proceeding's  of  ihe  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  in  January 
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CHAP,  to  the  correction  of  th^  enormous  abuses  which  pervaded 
^^^'-  the  administration  of  British  Indostan.  The  bill,  by  con- 
1784.  tinuing  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  render- 
*  ing  them  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  proprie- 
tors, had  no  tendency  to  eradicate  any  mischief,  or  to 
obtain  any  valuable  improvement ;  the  connexion  between 
both  and  their  servants  abroad,  that  had  been  the  source 
of  so  many  evils,  would  still .  continue.  The  governor 
general  was  to  have  the  same  powers  of  internal  regulation 
as  before,  and  which  had  produced  so  great  and  manifold 
abuser*  But  this  bill  provided  the  remedy  of  recal :  and 
of  what  value  was  this  remedy  ?  Did  not  all  the  officers  of 
statc>  whether  political  or  military,  depend  upon  the  gov- 
ernor general  ?  Would  they  not  regard  him  therefore  as 
one  in  whose  official  existence  they  were  peculiarly  inter- 
ested ?  Would  they  not,  if  he  should  choose  to  be  refrac- 
tory, strengthen  his  principles  of  disobedience?  The 
governor  general  must  be  more  than  man  to  withstand  so 
potent  a  temptation,  surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  variety 
of  individuals  in  every  department  of  life,  who  owed  their 
existence  to  him  j  it  was  not  the  orders  of  a  body  of  men, 
however  respectable,  that  were  in  a  great  measure  uncon- 
nected with  the  country  wherein  he  resided,  that  could 
control  his  conduct.  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  would  throw  a 
great  mass  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  It 
tended  (Mr.  Fox  said)  not  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils 
which  had  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  put  a  period 
to  those  barbarities  which  had  stigmatised  and  rendered 
infamous  the  character  of  Britain  in  the  annals  of  India. 
If  adopted,  the  com{l»i:|y  might,  as  in  former  instances, 
replenish  their  letters  with  moral  precepts,  but  our  eastern 
possessions  would  be  irrecoverably  lost  to  this  country. 
To  these  objections  it  was  replied,  that ;  Mr.  Pitt'ife  bill 
had  all  the  efficiency  necessary  to  correct  abusesy  prevent 
their  recurrence,  and  improve  our  interest  in  India,  with- 
out infringing  the  rights  of  private  property,  or  creating 
a  new,  power  in  the  empire  inconsistent  with  the  establish* 
ed  constitution.  Acknowledging  the  defects  of  the  present 
governnjent  of  India,  it  was  intended  to  lodge  a  principal 
share  of  the  executive  power  where  it  ought  to  be  vested. 
It  showed  the  utmost  tenderpess  to  the  privileges  of 'the 
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>cOfi(ipaB^,.aiid  woiild    produce  that  happy  and  desiraible    chap. 
nu^ed  government,  which  every  friend  to  the  immunities 


\af  a  great  commercial  association,  and  every  supporter  of  u^;^ 
our  free  cnnfttitution,  would  cheerfully  welcome.  Though 
k  ^tributed  new  powers  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  our 
polity,  yet  were  they  so  circumscribed,  that  they  could 
not,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  abandoned  prince,  be  con- 
verted into  instruments  :of  mischief  and  oppression  ;  these 
;argui«eiitsdid  not  avail,  and  Mr.  Pittas  bill  was  rejected  by  / 
:9, majority  of.  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hun-  isrgeistecK 
4red  s&nd  fourteen.  -  ,     ^ 

'.,    .  Me^anwhile^  addresses   were    pouring    in    from    all  Addresses 
quarters    to  the  sovereign,  to   testify  the  highest  satis-  co^aJon 
faction  at  the  dismission  of  the  coalition  ihinistry,  and  ^^^' 
the   appointment  •  of  the   administration   headed   ^y  Mr.     ' 
Bitt.       The   coalition   party,   the   more    they  heard   the 
voice  of   thie  public,  the  tnore   they  laboured  to  retard 
sax  event  which  would,  be  an  appeal  to  *  the  opinion  and 
sentiments  of'' their  constituents.     While  Mr.  Pitt's  India 
k^ill  was  pending, -Mr.   Fox  proposed* to  defer  the  second 
I'^ading  of  the  mutiny  bill  until  the  23d  of  February,  and 
ihtxs  procure  a  respite  for  a  month ;  atid  the  motion  was 
adopted*     It  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  which 
asserted,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in 
trusts  of  the.  highest  importahce  and  responsibility,  was 
coBtrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  inju- 
tious  to  the  interests  of  the  kiivg  and  his  people.  .  in  Question 
support  of   this   motion,    the   coalition  leaders   diVl    not  ^oJ*,o*J£e 
attempt  to  establish   delinquency  :    the   arguments   pro-  crown  by 
ceeded  from  an  assumed  principle^  that  a  minister  ought  mons  in' 
not  to  continue  in  office  without  the  support  of  the  house  ^|j*  ®^?iSL 

*  ^  ,  01  a  nunasK 

of  commons :  this  was  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  and  ter. 
unless  it  was  firmly  founded,  ail* the  superstructure  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  position  was  true,  its  truth 
was .  to  be  •  ascertained  either  by  positive  law,  or  by  gen-<^ 
eral  and  admitted  practice.  By  the  constitution,  the  king 
ha3  the  power,  as  chief  executive  magistrate,  of  choosing 
his  own  officers  (unless  under  specific  disqualifications, 
not  imputed  in  the  case  in  question)  for  performing  the 
several  branches  of  the  executive  duties.  The  house  of 
cctmmons  has  a  right  to  impeach,  on  the  growni.  •f  msdr 
Vol.  II.  Ttt 
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CHAP,   versation  in  ofice,  any  of  the  mittisters  f  Imt  not  to  pre* 
scribe  to  the  king  in  his  choice  c^  a  minister*     As  the 


trUb  tnajority  of  the  commons  did  not  attempt  to  frwt  Aat 
they  possessed  a  constitutional  right  of  dictation  to  die 
crown  respecting  the  choice  of  its  officers,  the  weight  of 
their  arguments  rested  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  commoners. 
Theking^  It  may  be  proper  to  estimate  Ae  exact  amount  kA 

the'wiwlc  ^^^  authority,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  right 
srafafour-or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise 'in  government,  to  achoiit  or 
Pj^t  ^  ^  reject  it  as  'a  rule  of  conduct,  when  unsupported  by  law 
and  precedent.  Of  the  commons,  two  hundred  and  five 
against  a  hundred  and  eighty- four^  voted  that  the  minister 
ought  not  to  continue  in  office^  because  he  was  not  trusted 
by  the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of  fords,  on  dt^ 
4th  of  February,  took  this  business  into  consideration; 
and  the  earl  of  Effingham  moved  two  resolutions;  the 
first  referring  to  the  proposition  6f  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  prescribing  the  restriction  of  the  lords  <rf  the 
treasury  from  consenting  to  the  acc^ptanc^  of  biUs  from 
India;  secondly,  to  the  vote  of  January  the  16th,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  office.  Hii 
lord^ip  proposed,  that  the  ho^e  should  resolve,  first, 
that  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  law,  by  separately  assuming  to 
itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary  power,  was  uncoo-' 
stitutional :  secondly,  that  by  the  known  principles  of 
this  constitution,  the  un*lonbted  authority  of  appoiti^ig 
to  the  great  offices  of  executive  government  was  solely 
Vested  in  the  king ;  and  that  that  house*  had  every  rca- 
jBon  to  place  the  firmest  reliance  in  his  maje^y's  wisdom 
in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative*  The  lords  in  Of^o- 
sitton  endeavoured  to  justify  the  int^erence  of  the  fatoase 
of  commons,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  founded  on 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  which  the  act  of 
parliament  could  not  foresee.  It  was,  they  isatd;  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  Indi&  company  from  contracting^  engage- 
ments  for  two  millions  sterling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public,  their  principal  creditors.  Lord  Thurlow  insisted  . 
that  this  was  a  peremptory  order,  which  the 'house  of 
commons  had  no  right  to  issue  in  contraventteli  6f  the 
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kkin^  of  :the  land*  If  he  had  been  «  lord  af  the  treasuw  chap. 
lie  would  not  have  obeyed  the  resoli»tioo  of  tjie  house  of  ^1^.^,^J^ 
jEiomnwrnai  and  would  have  re&ised  compliaQce  on  thU  '  i^^^, 
pinia  prsMipl^,  that  nfii^ii^g  short  of  ao  act  of  parlia<» 
mept^  formally  passed  by  the  three  states  of  the  realm, 
had  the  power  of  suspending  way  p^rt  of  the  statute  or  the 
common  law  of,  Eoglaod.  The.  iQhtef  sublet. of  contra* 
versy.was  the. secoitd  respkition*  The  supporters  of  Mr. 
Fox  deprecated  the  disseusiqji.  which  the  proposed  inter- 
lerengQ  musjt  excite  hetweea  the  peers  aud  commons ;  jus- 
itified  the  GOQunoas  oa  the  ground  of  general  expediency  ; 
«od  insisted  *  that  the  houo^  of  commons^  by  the  spirit 
ef  the  eou^titiitioii)  bad  a  right  to  control  the  choice  of  a 
minister^  The  ministerial  lords,  especially  the  chancellor, 
4eoijed  the  extst^eiK^e  of  any  suck  r^t,  and  challenged  ita 
assertors  to  ^tablish  it  by  proof*  -.  In  this. attempt  their 
ni^mcaits  not  beiog^satisfactory,  a. majority  of  a  hundred 
to  fifty«'thR)e  of  the.  peers  voted  for  lord  Effingham's  reso* 
lutions  and  consequent  address.  The  m^ority  of  the 
f&em  eonstftied  of  almost  two  to  one  in  favour  of  tht 
kingly  preirogatjiiire  of  choosing  his  own  servants.  The 
itmjortty  of  the  commons,  for  rendering  the  exercise  of 
;|hat  executive  power  dependent  pn  the  arbitrary  wjiU  of 
qne  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  only  about  ten  to  nint^. 
.The  naticm  in  general  manifested  its  wishes  in  favour  of 
the.  minister  chosen  by  the  crown.  Thus,  if  the  author 
city  of' opinion  was  to  determine  whether  the  present 
«»kuater  should  or  ^hpuld  «ot  conUnue  in  office,  (and 
the   haute  of  commons   adduced   np.  other  argument)^  ^ 

there  was  on  the  on^  hand  the  o{Hi\idn  of  a  small  majc^ity 
of  thebouae  of  ce^mmons,  on  the  other  the  opinion  of  a  ^ 
<gr(M  noajority  of  die  bouse  of  peers,  an^  evidently  of  by 
linr  the  larger  portion  of  the  nation,  ,and  the  choice  of  the 
fcing»  While,  however,  there  was  a  majorit^y  of  the  house 
^f  commons,  that  majori^,  be  it  ever  so  small,  was  the 
house,  and  no  minister  could  retain  his  situation  thwarted 
by  the  ho«9e.  The  king,  ministry,  and  public,  saw  that 
the  present  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  did  not 
represent  the  opinion,  sentiments,  and  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  It  was  resolved  not  to  succumb  to  dicta- 
tmial.  man^ues  tbast  could  not  be  enforced:  Mr.  j^ittj 
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CHAP,  on  the  18th  of  February^  informed  the  hofise  tba^  the 
^^^^^^^  king  had  not,  in  compliance  with  .the  resohittoo  of  4he 
1784.  commons,  dismissed  bis  ministers,  and  that  the  aainis- 
ters  had  not  resigned*  Mr.  f  ox,  persisttng  in  his  assum- 
ed principle,  contended  that  by  retaining*  tbe  mi|ii9ters  after 
the  disapprobation  of  the  house  had .  been  signified,  the 
crown  had  de^aded  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
the  lowest  insignificance.  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  tiiat  there 
was  no  attempt  to .  degrade  the  .houae  of  commons,  or  to 
infringe  any  of  its  rights;  but  me.rely  an  endeavoiu-  to' 
prevent  it  from  usurping  the  right  of  a^iother  branch »  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  apprehended  ,that  -  c^positioQ, 
finding  no  other  hopes  of  success,  woiiid .  ref i^^e  the  sup- 
plies: but  Mr.  Fox,  b^ld  and  adventurous  <^as  he  was, 
appears  to  have  been  s^verse  to  a  mesisure  which  would 
throw  the  countrv  into  such  disorder.  . 

Attempt  of        While  the  opposite  parties  were  engag^^d  :in  .coaiten^* 
dent  gen-    tions  SO  detrimental  to  public  business,  impartigiinen  desi-' 
effect"an°    ^^^  *  coalition  which  should  comprehend  the  chief  talents 
aoconimo-  q{  i>oth  sides,  and  produce  a  sacrifice  of  private  compe- 
'tween  the  tition  to  the  public  welfare  :  retain  the  abiUties  ^  Mr.  Pitt 
and  oppo**  and  lord  Thurlow  in  the  councils  ef  their . country^  findjom 
BitioQ  par-  with  them  the   abilities   of  Mr*  Fox  and  lord  Loughbo* 
rough  ;  and  disregarding  either  court  predilections  or  wbig^ 
confederacies,  ^should  choose   for  the  various  officesi  men 
most  qualified   and  disposed  for  discharging  thein  respecr. 
Meeting     tive  duties.      With,  this  view,  a  con$iderable  number  of 

for  that        .  t       o         A  If 

purpose,  independent  gentlemen  met  at  the  St.  Albans  tavern  on 
the .26th  pf  January, and  drew  up  an. address  recoi|imend- 
ing  an  union  of  parti^.  This  beiog  sigi^ed  byt  fifty- 
three  members  of  the  hoMse  of  commoni^,  wa$  presented  by 
a  committee  to  4he  ,duke  of  Portland  And  to  Mr.  Kit* 
The  duke  of  Portland  answered  he  should  be  happy  in 
obeying  the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting,^  bi^t 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  him  w^s  Mr#  Pitt's  continu- 

eorregpon- aifice  in  ojfice..     Mr.    Pitt  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay 

dence  with       '         .  «  i        r  i  i 

the  duke  of  attention  to  the  commands  oi  so   reapect^ble  *a  meetmg, 

^T\i"^    and  cooperate  with  their  wishes  to  form  a  stronger  and 

|htt  more  extended  administration,  if  the  same  could  be  done 

consistently  with  principle  and  honour.     In  Jkhe  farther 

progress  of  the  discussion,  theduke..pf  Partlaad  .proposed 
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as»a  pteMtmmrf  step,  that  Mr*  Pittishould  resign  in  com-'  CHAP, 
pltance  with  thcrrcsolation  of  the  hoa^e  of  commotis*  Mr.  ^J^^^J*. 
Pitt  df^clared  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  principles  j^g^  ^ 
and  sentiments  to  resign  his  ministerial  capacity  in.  the 
present  circumstances.  The  duke  of  Portland  proposed 
the  same  preliminary  repeatedly  in  diiTerent  forms  ;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  still  declared  it  inadmissible,  an%  the  duke  of 
Portland  insisted  on  it  as  an  indispensable  step  ;  the  nego- 
tiation, therefore^  was  suspended.  Mr.  Foxr  and  Mr. 
Pittexpressed  their  sentiments  to  the  house  :  both  appear- 
ed impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefits  that  might  accrue 
from  an  united  administration,  but  neither  would  relin- 
quish their  respective  principles.  Mr.  t^ox  insisted,  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  in  Mr.  Pittao  hold  his  place  after 
such  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons;  that  therefore  he 
must  resign*  Mr.  Pitt  insisted,  that  it  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional, and  would  not  consent  to  resign.:  resignation 
would  be  the  virtual  admission  of  a  control  in  the  house 
of  commons,  which  he  denied  them  to  possess.  The 
reciprocal  vCommunicatk>ns  between  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mt*.  Pitt  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  through  the 
committee  at  ^  the  St.  Albans  tavern.  Still  anxiously 
earnest  to  compass  the  desired  union,  these  patriotic  mem^ 
bprs  proposed  that  bis  grace  and  the  minister  should  have 
a  conference  ^  and  that  his  majesty  should  send  amessagie 
to  the  duk&  desiring  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  an 
interview  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  new  administration. 
A-  message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  duke  of  Portland^ 
intimariog  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  his  grace, 
should^ have  a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide ' 
basis;  and  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  Before  his  grace 
would  agree  to  the  proposed  meetiftig,  he  required  an 
explanation  of  the  term  ejuaL  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  a 
personal  conference  would  best  explain  specific  objects  | 
but  the  duke  of  Portland  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  refused  to  confer^  and' his  refusal  put  an  end  to  Thedesigs 
negotiation.  j^J^^^^ 

T«E  address  for  the  remotral  of  ministry  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  on  the  25th  of  February.  His  majesty  in 
reply  declared  it  to  be  the  object  iiearest  his  heart,  that  the 
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qBAP.  public  affairs  shouM  be  co&docted  by  a  firm^  efScieot,  tm^ 
^^„^,„^  ted  and  extended  adniiiristnuioii,  entitled  *tetbecaafideaee 
17M.  of  his  people^  and  such  as.  might  have  a  tendency  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions,  and  distractions  •  of  tUs 
country.  He  had  employed  veiy  recent  endcavcmrs  to 
ilnite  in  the  pablic  service^  on  a  fair  and  eqqal  footsag 
those  whose  ^int  efforts  he  thought  the  most  &ted  for 
producing  so  happy  an  effect :  his  endeavours  had  ^failed-: 
he  should  be  happy,  to  embrace  every  measiire  most  con-> 
ducive  to  such  an  object,  but  could  not  perceive  it-  voold 
be  forwrarded  by  the  dtamissioa  of  bis  present  minkters; 
His  majesty  observed,  that  no  charge  or  complaint  was 
suggested  by  the  house  against  those  officers^  of  the  crown, 
whose  removal  they  solicited  ;  tluit  no  specific  objectioA 
tras  made  to  any  one  or  more  of  his  servants ;  that^  gi^eat 
numbers  of  his  subjects  had  expressed  their  warmest 
satisfaction  with  the  late  changes  made  in  his  councils :  in 
these  circumstances,  he  trusted,  his  faithful  commons  woidd 
ndt  wish  the  essential  offices  of  the  executive  government 
to  be  vacated,  until  there  was  a  prospect  tksLt  the  desired 
plan  of  union  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  commoiMi 
repeated  their  address  in  a  more  detailed  form,  and  with 
still  more  urgent  solicitation  for  the  removal  of  nunfistenr. 
His  majesty's  reply -contained  optnionto  and  sentiments'  of 
the  same  important  tendency  as  his  former;  -  and  in  the 
same  temperate,  firm,  and  dignified  spirit,  repeated  the 
cogent  and  unanswerable  argumettt;  ^^  You  require,  the 
^  removal  of  my  minist^'s,  without  alleging  any  chf»-ge  of 
"  dcfinquency.'*  Finding  every  attempt  unavailing  to 
induce  the  sovereign  to  sacnifice  his  choice  of  servants 
highly  approved  of  by  .his  people,  to  the  mere  will  of  the 
coalition  party,  unsupported  by  any  constttutional  rea^^s.- 
ing,  Mn  Fox  propoded  what  he  termed  a  representation^ 
but  really  was  a  remonstrance  to  the  sovereigik ;  stating^ 
the  privileges  and  power  of  the  house,  and  theancient  prac* 
tice  of  withholding  supplies  until  grievtmcss  were  re^efis^ 
ed ;  atd  explaining  the  evils  that  would  accrue  to  dse 
country,  if  they  exercised  this  right  ;  that  necessity  only 
could  justify  its  exertion  ;  that  such  a-  necessSty,  arising 
from  his  majesty's  advisers t  did  exitt ;  and  that  the  mea- 
sures originating  with  these  advisea^s,  wese' ahpgethcr  con- 
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tnsuy  to  the  prmeiples  and  maxima  hy  which  the  ittiistri<»ld  CRii9. 
house  of  Hanover  had  reigned  over  this  fr©€^  coui^trjr,  in  ,„^iv*^ 
«uch  harmony  with  the  people,  suth  prosperity  and  gloty  :  ^f^ 
Syr  whatever  consequences  might  result  from  iJhe  necessity 
hn posed  on  the  house  o^  commons  to  assert  its  own  rigbti^ 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  were  responsible*  The  commit' 
nation  intimated,  in  this  statement  being  ca^iedxinly  by  a 
majority  of  one,  opposition  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
contend  for  the  refusal  of  the  supplies.  ^Their  supefriority 
had  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  they  sarW  that  if  they 
attempted  so  strong  a  measure,  they  would  be  outvoted, 
and  tl^t  the  house  of  commons  would  at  last  concur  with 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  They  became  more  and  more 
jsensll^e  of  their  great  and  increasing  unpopularity;  and 
from  this  time,  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  conquered*  The  opposi<^ 
tion  leaders  had  proposed,  as  a  preventive  of  a  dias^Ui* 
tron,  to  move  a  short  mutiny  bill;  but  this  design  they  now 
relinquished,  and  suiFered  the  act  to  pass^  for  the  usual 
term ;  and  all  parties  prepared  for  a  speedy  diss<^ution  of 
parliament* 

Thus  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerful  con-  Display  di 
federacy  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the,  executive  gov*  talents  and 
emment,  supported  by  the  confidence  which  the  nation  f^J^^ 
reposed  in  ^le  talents  and  character  of  the  principal  mii^*  suehaeoo- 
ister.     The  coalition  party  defended  the  ground  which  it  ^tS^iSf 
had  assumed,  and  attacked  administration  with,  a  force,  power, 
impetuosity,  concert,  and  perseverance,  which  must  have 
^pverbome  any  minister,  who  did  not  unite  abilities  to  see 
the   means  of  defending  a  constitutional  tenure,  skill  to 
apply  them,  and  firmness  to  persist  in  maintaining  what  he 
conceived  to  be  right  against  any  combination  of  adversa^* 
ries.     A  minister  less  powerful  in  reasoning,  would  have.  Public  es* 
yielded  to  allegations  so  confidently  urged,  to  sophiatry  so  the^on- 
'  plausibly  supported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of  such  {®"f"*8; 
iHustrious  names.     A  ministei^,  however  endowed  with 
l^tellecrual  ^periority,  unless  also  resolutely  firm,  would 
have  rather  conceded  what   he   knew   to  be  right,  than 
maintained  a  contest  with  so  numerous,  forcible,  and  well 
disciplined  a  host,  though  he  knew  them  to   be  wrong. 
Without  a  thifd  advantage,  a  hij^h  degree  of  estimation 
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.CHAP,    with  the  public,  success  might  have  been  uncertain*     On 
the  side  of  Mr»  Fox  there  were  consummate  ability,  intre- 


1784.  P^^  boldness,  fortified  by.  a  special  confederacy*  On  the 
side  of  Mr*  Pitt,  there  was  consummate  ability  and  firn^ 
ness,  and  unquestioned  character,  which  was  fortified  by 
no  special  combination,  but  increased,  extended,  and 
enlarged  that.^nt;ral  connexion  which  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
appropriate  fame  rs^rely  fail  to  attach  to  a  senator  or  states- 
man among,  an  informed,  distinguishing,  and  free  people* 
Mr.  Fox,  thgiugh  transcendent  in  genius,  sought  power  by* 
^eans  which,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had'exalted 
several  ministers  of  no  genius*  Mr.  Pitt  secured  pub- 
lic confidence,  at^d  acquired  power,  by  personal  quali- 
ties. But .  every  impartial  wellwisher  to  his  country, 
while  he  rejoices  that  Britain  acquired  the  executorial  ser- 
vices of  a  Pitt,  must  no  less  regret  that  she  lost  the 
ei;,ecutorial  services  pf  a  Fox* 

While  the   chief  attention  of  parliament  had   been 
occupied  by  these  momentous  subjects,  several  matters  of 
subordinate  importance  were  transacted.     The  receipt  tax, 
meritorioi^s  as  a  financial  measure,  and  productive  with- 
•  out  being  burdensome,  was,  notwithstanding,  very  unpo- 
pular; and  a  motion  was  made  for  its  repeal*     Several 
substitutes  were  proposed ;  and  among  the  rest,  sir  Cecil 
Wray  moved  a  tax  on   maid  servants^  which   produced 
laughable  strictures  rather  than  any  serious  consideration* 
The  receipt  tax  was  continued,  and   new.  penalties  were 
annexed    to   enforce    the    imposts.       A  committee    was 
appointed  for  inquiring  into  illicit  practices  to  defraud  the 
revenue;  and   Christopher  Atkinson,   esq.  having    been 
convicted  of  perjury  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons* 
T>e  king   Previous  to  the  tlissolution   of  parliament,   his   majestjr 
Ueciares     mdffed  it  iBxpedient,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
tion  of       case,  to  announce  his  intention  ot  recurring  to  the  sense 
sense VhU  ^^  ^^^  people,  and  the  reasons  in  which  that  intention  was 
people.-       founded*     His  speech,   as   compressing   the    sentiments, 
opinions,  objects,  and  motives  of  our  sovereign,  respectilig 
the  i^pmentou^  subjects  of  the  narrative  just  finished*,  is 
highly  deserving  of  full  citation :   it  was  to  the  following 
effect :  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  on  a  full  consideration 
*'  of  th^  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  extraor- 
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^^  3isaxy  circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  I  am  indn-    chap. 
**  ced  to  put  an  end  to  ihis  session  of  parliament.     I  feel  ^J^^.^ 
**  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and  to  the      ^j^ 
^^  country,  in  such  a  situation,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  pos- 
**  siUe  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parlia* 
^  ment.     I  trust  that  this  means  will  tend  to  obviate  the 
^  mischiefs  arising  from  the  unhappy  divisions  and  dis* 
t^radUons  which  have  lately  subsisted  ;  and  that  the  vairi^ 
011s  important  objects  which  will  require  consideration, 
^*  may  be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  interrupt 
^^  tion,  and  with  happier  effect.    I  can  have  no  other  object, 
*'  tot  to  preserve  the  true  principles  of  our  free  and  hj^- 
^  py  constitution,  and  to  employ  the  powers  intrusted  to 
me  by  law  for  the  only  end  for  which  they  were  given, 
tp  the  |;ood  of  my  people."     On  the  .24tb  of  March,  Dissolatioii 
parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  Jiext  evening  it  was 
4i§§0lvi?d  by  proclamatioib 

.'  T»us  ended,  in  its  fmxklk  year,  a  parliamient,  thai^  andcha^ 
whi^h  f^^Hv  asA^mblies  either  ivitneMed  more  changes  in  thispAriia- 
tb^  executive  administradcm^  or  exhibited  a  greater  change  "**"*• 
of  pc^icid. character*  The  'members  had  been  elected  at 
fts^on,  irfien  the  i^cent  disturbances  of  1780  rept'essed 
the  s;pir4t  of  opposition  to  .government,  from  the  appre** 
hension,  that  if  suffered  to  prevail,  it  might  generate  a 
discontent,  eventually  productive  of  similar  outrages ;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  sanguine  hopes  from  unusual  success 
obliterated  former  miscarriages.  Disappointed  expecta- 
tion soon  revived  dissatisfaction,  and  the  parliament  which 
had  been  most  devoted  to  lord  North,  became  eager  and 
active  to  drive  him  from  his  ministerial  situation.  The 
administration  of  lord  North  had  been  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  set  of  men,  from  whom  many  of  their 
countrymen  expected  the  nation  would  derive  singular 
benefit ;  but  these  hopes  wer>e  ov«nurned  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  raised  :  the  untimely  death  of  lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  the  unhappy  misunderstandings  that  succeed- 
ed, speedily  demolished  the  fabric.  The  administration 
of  lord  Shelburne  passed  almost  entirely  during  the  recess 
of  parliament.  It  fell  unfortunately  to  his  lot  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783.  Upon  the  assem- 
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CHAP,  bling  of  parliatment,  this  measure  was  the  first  object  of 
^^^^.^  their  deliberations,  and  was  judged  to  deserve  a  strong 
irsi.  ^^^  severe  censure.  Those  who  had  been  most  hostile  at 
the  commencement  of  parliament,  now  became  most  close- 
ly united.  The  professed  friends  of  prerogative,  and  pro- 
fessed champions  of  the  people,  formed  a  coalition,  which 
in  the  third  session  of  parliament  established  the  fourth 
ministry.  An  imputed  pursuit  of  perpetual  dominion,  in 
eig^t  months,  drove  this  party  from  power ;  and  an  early 
period  of  the  fourth  session  saw  a  fifth  ministry.  Half 
of  the  fourth  year  was  not  passed  when  this  body  was 
dissolved.  Having  beg^n  with  the  most  obsequious 
assent  to  every  requisition  of  ministers,  it  ended  with 
questioning  the  most  necessary  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Its  character  being  stamped  by  its  successive 
leaders,  for  two  sessions  It  exhibited  the  dexterous  but 
temporary  expedients,  the  indecisive  policy  and  endulgent 
profusion  of  lord  North. .  In  its  third  year,  befor;.'  the  two 
parties'  were  fully  cemented  and  ability  assumed  its  native 
superiority,  it  displayed  a  mixture  of  temporising  suid 
decisive  politics.  In  its  fburdi  year,  the  supremacy  of  Mr. 
Fox  being  now  established,  its  measures  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  energy,  promptness,  decision,  and  adventurdud  bold* 
ness  of  .that  eminent  statesman. 
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